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“LIBERTY AN iD EQU: ALITY Y IN INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS! 


^. WILLIAM A, DUNNING 


" 
5 


In the question of liberty and equality we are at the very root 
of all political science. Nothing is so iundamental as the problem 


of guthority and liberty. In no age or place has discussion of 


state and government proceeded without the express or tacit 
assumption of dogmas as to the essence and relationshi ip of the... - - 
conzeptions of liberty, equality and authcrity. And the dogmas 
on these subjects have not been corifined In thats application to ~- 
the affairs of individuals. They have constitui" ‘the-foundation’ 
of theory and of practice in the affairs cf thosó aggregations of 


individuals that constitute governments, states and naticns. It 


is therefore my purpose to cevole myself here to some considera- 
tior of the manifestation and influence of the conceptions of 
liberty and equality in the field of international relations. 


i 


The genius of classical Hellas, which mecduced the first syste- 
mazie science of politics, ‘failed. to produce much that can be 
thought of as internaticnal law. Of international relations there 
was enough and to spare; but while Hellas seethed with the rival- 
ries, ambitions and wars of the litzle states, its speculative activi- - 

! Presidential address, prepared for the American Political Science Association, 


and presented at the annual meeting in Chicago, December, 1922. 
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ties were ehiofty concerned with the ideal of an interna! organiza- 
tion so balanced and perfest as io render the city-state self- 
sufficient, secure and hence adilerent to what went on beyond 
its limits.. In practice independence was the goal of the political 
lite of the city. This kept tae Greeks from subjection to the 
Persians, and it kept them also from any national consolidation 
of their own. - But this Hellenic lib»rty, so boasted in song and 


story, had in ib no suggestion of equality. It was a unilateral |. 


liberty—a security against oppresson from the stronger, but 
implying. nō- restraint on the applisation of oppression to the 
weaker. It was liberty chai implied dominion. The Athenian 


state imposed upon subject states a servitude much like that- 


Which itself narrowly escaped suffering uncer the Persian king. 
The Spartan empire was a heartless despotism. When Philip 


aad Aloxander made the pietensicns of the Hellenic cities io- 


independence ridiculous, the Creek spirit sought consolation n 
the Stoic and Epicurean idea that ior real liberty political and 


social relations did not matter at all, but only the intellectual . 
exaltation of the philosopher. The an free man was the sage - 


and the ony equality worsh considering was that which prevailéd 
among those who should have attained to ss ge-ike wisdom. 


Liberty in republiear. Rome was ike that in Hellas, It WAS 


the attribute of a master, rot of an equal. It rested on slavery, 


on conquest. Even the gentle Vergil could conceive no loftier 
sae for Rome than to lor i it over the peoples—to be lenient 


-those that suomitted, but harshly to humble the proud. 


Tu regere imperio 5ópl 3, Romane, memento: 


Parcere subjéctis e Acel are superbos. 


Wit th the compacting of the emare, however, the way was 
prepared for new ideas. For centuries no rival contested the 
supremacy of the populis Romanus. Gradvally ail the civilized 
peoples of the earth became elements of-the Roman people; all 
freemen became citizens of ome, and all thus became equal 
under the law of Rome. Though this law might be the will of 
ihe prince, and though liberty under ib was stil the liberty that 
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implied dominion over slaves, yet the scope of equality and the 


consciousness uf it vastiy exceeded the conditions of any earlier 


time. Then came from the very center of authority, from the 


, judicial council chamber of the prince himself, the fateful doctrine 


thai by nature all men are beth free and equai, that subjection 
and dominion are not normal in the universe. Christianity 
came soon to confirm and explain this dogma. God, the Chris- 
tians said, had made man frea and imposed the law of his life, 
but man had failed to keep tais law, sin had entercd the world, 
and therefore slavery and al. Jorms of dominion had become the 
lot of humanity. Before ths ineffable might and majesty of 
the Creator all men werc indeed equal; but as part of His plan to 
save them from the consequences of their transgression authority 
of man over man was ordained in this life. . 

Through the career of annent Rome, thus, the fact of a very 
widespread equality had beer impressed upon the consciousness 
of civilized man, and the dozdine ol a liberty that did not impiy 
dominion had entered .into- political and social speculation. 
Moreover, international reletions had practically ceased to exist. 
Where the fact and the ideal of the Grevk period had becu a con- 
geries of city states in uncndmg competition for the liberty tnat 
meant dominion, imperial Rome impressed upon history the 
conception of world-wide unity and peace, under the sway of the 
Roman prince and the Christian God. 

With the influx of the Gerraanie tribes and the establishment of 
their rival kingdoms on tks.territory of the empire, the par 
Romana disappeared and pre-imperial conditions prevailed 


among the peoples. Incesssnt wars of the Goths, the Vandals, 


the Lombards and the Franks for the liberty that meant dominion 
obliterated the fact, and ail but extinguished the ideal, of political 
unity under the Roman prirce; the sweep of the Arabs through 
Africa and Spain threatened the suprefnaey of the Christian 
God. At the end of the eighth century the Franks, having 
triumphed over Lombards and Arabs, established a power which 
ua?der Charlemagne renewed the forms and revived the ideals 
of the Christian Roman enpire. But unity and peace were. 
evanescent. With the death of Charlemagne his empire began 


- 
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to fall to pieces. Christian Europe became a mass of principali- 
ties, great and little, recognizing a shadowy suzerainty in an em- 
peror, but proclaiming in practive Licir Hberties and so asserting 
_them as to render peace no less a mockery than unity. This 
period of feuda! asarehy-reproediucec in many respects the condi- 
tions of ancient Hellas. There wts no slightest suggestion of 

equality in the liberty that was scught and maintained. The 

cost cherished element in the ! i y of the baron as against 
the e king was the right to suppress & rival baror or to oppress a 
rich or ambitious vassal, 

In the prevalence of feudal atemism there was one element that 
preserved the semblance of a path to a different system. ‘That 
was the idea of agreement, consent, coi mo which was involved 
in every relation of lord and vassal. A fief was bestowed on 
terms of service; homage was done ‘on terms of protection. 
There was thus in ‘tbe elation of undzubted superior to undoubted 
inferior an implication that the reletion existed by virtue of the 
wii of both parties. This stood in direct antithesis to the tradi- 

ion of the Christian empire; for tre authority of the emperor . 
was conceived to be the bestowal of Gad, testified to by the church 
ani to involve no consideration of ‘sinful men. Such a divine 

right was the idea on whick a reintegration of Europe proceeded 

iier the German emperors from bhe tenth to the thirteenth 
century. The process in this manner definitively failed with the 
extinction e the Hohenstauien, but it continued under the opera- 
tion and adaptation of the feudal principle. 

From the thirteenth to the sixteenth century the idea of Chris- 
tian unity under the emperor faded into both theoretical and 
practical PULCRA Reintegration continued, however, tili 
the greater part of the old princroalisies were consolidated into 
the four PUNK and quasi-national monarchies of France, 
Spam, England and Germany. This was a result of long and 
complicated warfare and of not less strenuous internal politics. 
Out of these developed new concepticns of liberty and equality 
in respect to both individuals and governments. The English, 
French and Spanish monarens had established their supremacy 
over the other princes in their respective dominions only after 


é 


n 
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conflicts in which the liberty of the subject often triumphed over 
the will of the king. Through the English Parlianient, the French 
Estates-General, and the Spenish Cortes, the nobility and towns- 
men long thwarted the movement £o rard absolutism, and 
asserted that the monareh's auihority was-determined by what 
they conceded to him, that their liberty, not his will, was the law of 
theland. But when the/ Tudor or the Bourbon or the Hapsburger 
becarne firmly seated on his throne he scorned to acknowledge 
any source of his majesty save that grace of God which had ge 
the peculiar distmetion of the old imperial power. The doetrm 

prevailed that every monarch-participated alike in this grace of 
God, and that all monarchs thus were equal to the emperor and 
to one another. This is the orizin of the foundation on which 
modern. international law was built up—the equality of states. 
lis shall see later on that ihis dogma was contemporaneous and 

ausally connected with the dogma that all men are equal. 


at 


The principle of political science on which the eauality of states 
was at last firmly fixed and on wkich it rests. today is the prhiciple 


: GE sovereignty, and the philcsopher who by Srst formulating this 


principle as the basis of the state, gave system to the modern 
science of polities was the E Jean Bodin. Tis work on 

the state was published in 1576. : 15 eut loose from both the ultra- 
classical and the medieval forms that had determined politica! 
speculation and projected & theory that was adapted to the con- 
ditions of his time. 

The essence of a state, Bodin held, was sovereignty. No 
association of human beings that lacked a sovereign power could 
be called a state; and every association in which such a power 
could be found must be a state, no matter whether the actual 
possessor of the power was an individus or any more or less 
numerous group of individuals. And what is this sovereignty 
that is the unfailing mark of a state? Sovereignty, Bodin defines, 
is supreme power over citizens and subjects, unrestrained by the 
laws. The sovereign is the man or group of men i a given society 


- 
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who m lash analysis conduct the affairs of the society—make its 

lawsg-—-with no superior to be responsible to save God Almighty. 
From this definition tow perfectly logical is the conclusion 

inst all states are equal! The essence of a state is ana 

supremacy in its affairs. In this respect the emperor, whateve: 

the traditional dignity or actual resources that are_his, is no more 


aid no less the head of a statezhaan the city council of tiny Ragusa.. 


1n the forum of God or'uf Naure, in divine or in natural right, 
the one cen clainn no distinction over the other.’ Monarchies, 
rezublies, aristueracies, oligarchies, democracies, tyrannies , des- 
notisms—all alike are states in the e ot pon bc. ‘SO 
far as they exhibit a sovereign power. Interna! organizaticn— 


government as distinet Irom sover ee y—has nothing to do with: 


the matter. Nor has the social, religious, racial or other diversity 
diea. among the subjects of the sovereign. Bodin's theory 
mits nothing of nationalisin in the conception of the state. A 
multitude of Cities, provinces, duchics, kingdoms, showing an 
endless diversity of language, institutions and laws, is no less 
and no more.of a state than the most homoseneous community, 
rovided that both exhibit & scvereign power. mI 
Such was the theory of the state that, put forth half a century 
before Grotius wrote the Law of War and Peace, retained its 
celebrity in Grotius! time, anc contributed no mean part to all 
the speculation that accompanied the development of inter- 
i*tionallaw. Ts is not hard io criticize the work of Bodin. He 
is somewhat less than perfectly consistent at some points. He 
does not conceal his bele? that monarchy is on the whole the 
nost useful form of state. and this leads him at times to ascribe 
to the monarch an authority faat-sbould properly Be attributed 
only to the sovereign. Moreover, he does not conceal a becoming 
priority of Interest in the French monarchy and its affairs, so 
desperately anarchic in his dav, and he leaves i? perfecily clear 
that his dogma on sovereignty has a special application to the 
need of maimtainine the royal supremacy in France. And finally 


S5 pap 


it may be said that he was s philosop* ang in the aiv, out of touch. 


with terrestrial realities, when t.e propounded doaie that would 
establish a necessari A of any sort among the great and the 
= powers of Europe, when disparity was everywhere the 
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glaring rule. As to this it need only be pointed out that his doc- 
trme in this respect was adopted by the whole line of thinkers 
who m the seventeenth century created the science of inter- 
national law, and that the basis of the doctrine was the law of 
nature, whose sway in human affairs Bodin, and all the rest of the 
thinkers referred to, unquestioningly admitted. This law af 
nature was playing a large part at this very time in another 
division of political science, and was there also emphasizing the 
idea of equality. Having considered somewhat the history of 
the doctrine that all states are equal, let us turn to the progress of 
the idea that all men are equal. | 

The last quarter of the sixteenth century was a period of furious 
warfare in western Europe, involving religious, political and 
national antipathies and animosities. Especiaily productive of 
trouble was the problem of aushority where a prince and his sub- 
jects were of difcrent relizious creeds. Ifwruicravas Catholi:,_ 
his Protestant subjects found reasons to denounce and resist 
him as a tyrant. If tae ruler was Protestant, bis Catholic sub- 
jects selected his authority on the same ground.- Gut of this 
situation arose- a powertul assault on the whole theory of 
monarchy and the accepted source of political power. A briliant 
and profound body cf controversial literature, to which Cal- 
finists and Jesuits were she most effective contributors, gave" 
. vogue to the dogma thai the authority of.a prince was never 
original and irresponsible, but came actually from the people. 
At the base of every social or political organization, it was main- 
tained, lies the voluntary action, formal or informal, express or 
iacit, of the individuals «who eonstituie the. aggregate. Fron 
this spring flows all the authority that is vested in kings ard 
senates and assemblies end in any species of governmental 
organ. f 
. Thus sovereignty in last analysis sas traced by the arii- 
monarchie philosophers to the people. But was this the ond of 
ihe analysis? Might it rot be gšked:; Granting ibat power “o 
govern is ksiowed by the people, bow did the people get it zo 
bestow? To answer this all the anti-monarehie theorists ici 
back on the dictum of the Roman jurist that all men are by nature 
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free and equal. As an isolated individual a human being may 
control his own conduct, but no one else's. But the ancient 
dictum is also, true that min is by aature a social being. Of 
necessity the individual seeks association with his kind; of choice 
ne joins with others io determining the rules and regulations— 
the law—under which their sceial niou shal subsist. Thus 
authority comes into existeace. So far as its exercise is vested 
in any single individual, he is but the agent of his subjects for 
their own interest. As one of the ablest anti-monarchie writers 
dec ares: 
it is clear . 5 . shat mern who are by nature free, | 


impatient of dudar on &ni born rather to command than to 
obey, Lave not deliberately chosen submission to another 


. . . . except for the sake of sorae great advantage.” 
From the time we have ben dealinz with down almost to the 
present day the sort of think ing just illustrated dominated politi- 
e speculation. It aecoripenied and .argely v7omoted the great 
social and political revolutions throughout the world. On the 
principle oi popular sovereiznty, absolute monarchy has given 
way to constitutional monzrehv, anc monarchy in genera: has 
been superseded by repubkes. The dogma that all men are 
equal has played its large part in suct political transformations; 
it has played a large part uso in the disappearance of sertage 
and dive y from most of the earth. With such a record it would 
be strange indeed if the ides. of equazity should not be found to 
have been a potent inflvence in shaping ideas of international 
relations. In ue same lay of nature that the Roman jurist 
found asserting that all men were equal, the law of nations as it 
took its inodern shape foun q the ground of its principle that all 
sovereigns, that is, all states, are equal | 


j 7 IN 


Thus the blending: of the :dea of eqaality with that of liberty 
has been a concomitant of what we call the advance of modern 
civiization. The doctrine taat all men and ali sovereign states 
aro free and equal has been wsed to uoxierinine and bring to ruin 
systems atid institutions based on the iberty fiat means domir- 


ad 
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ion. Tt has replaced them with Systems and institutions assum- 
ing to guarantee zhe liberty that means equality. On the side 
of destruction the effectiveness of the principle is beyond all 
question. Is the same true of the constructive side? Has the 
spread. of our vaunted constitutionàlisin, republicanism, democ- 


racy, brought, in~either internal or international relations, the 


oe 
equality, order, harmony and-peace that were predicted? -Let 
us run over the record. __ . 

First, as to the internal affairs of the nations. Consider Francs 
and England. ‘That all men are both free and equal was as- 
serted in France in the sixteenth century as the principle of an 
effort to Break the ecclesiastical and political unity of the French 


realm. A period of fierce civil war- was followed by the absolu- 


tism of the Bourbons in which neither liberty nor equality hed 
any place whatever. Two centuries later the dogma became. the 
battle ery of a movement that through another hundred years 
produced continuous disturbance and a dozen revolutions; ani 
today the-deinan for liberty and equality is as passionate and 
sincere from the sociglists and anarchists as it was from Calvin- 
ists and Jesuits in 1572 and from Girondists and Jaeobins in 
1792. . 


In England the record is much the same. Two revolutions in - 


^ 


the seventeenth century; the loss of the American colonies in the- 


eighteenth; intense economic and social struggles throughout the 


nineteenth—all rooted in the longing by sómebody for equal. 


cights with somebody else, and all followed, when any measure 
of success is attained, by the cry that the ‘successful one is. tram- 
pling upon the liberty of a third party. And always the charge is 
ix some measure well-founded. The nobility, having secured 


liberty for themselves, scorn and oppress the commons or the- 


industrial class; the captains of industry assert their equal 
liberty,-hut scoff at the claims of their workingmen. This proc- 
ess, illustrated hy. France and England, history shows'io have 
been general. It seerns.as if the repulsive dictum of old Thomas 
Hobbes would have to be accepted. as the verdict of history, that 
the sole basis of human actions is “a perpetual and restless desire 


. commercial bourgeosie; these, successful in turn, oppress the: 
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."of power after power; ; that censi only i in death.". And it is 
only as a cover for this that: the demand fcr the liberty that means . 
equality is so continuously put forward; what is sought à in reality . 
is the liberty that means dominion. . 

This conclusion of political science w i Is so well — 
by the internal history of states is not less surely sustained by the- 
record of international relations for the same. time. In the 
sixteenth century, through the Protestant revolt, the ecclesiasti- 
eal unity of Christian Europe was as completely ruptured as its 
politieal unity had been by. the impotency of the empire. The 
moral aid’ religious hegemony of' the Pope, which had long 
been’an important factor in the adjustment.of affairs among the 
- States, ceased to function extensively in that field. Europe repro- 
duced the condition of the.Hellenie word two thousand years 
— before,—a great number of. independent sovereignties, acutely 
jealous of their equal liberties, and keen sc extend their powers; 
' while to the eastward loomed the bulk of semi-European Russia, 
threatening the rôle of semi-Hellenie Mecedon; and to the south- ' 
' ward the alien Turk, like the Persian o? the earlier age, ever 

encroached on the domains of his warring and disintegrated 
adversaries. ; | 

The Thirty Years’ War, with its widespread E E and 
protracted horrors, was the logical resalt of the general situation. 
| In the Peace of Westphalia that ended the armed strife the prin- , 

ciple of equal rights for sovereigns received adequate recognition. 
At the same time appropriate opportunity was provided for the ` 
claim to superior authority by the stronger. A multitude of 
principalities and city republics in Germany were freed from even 
. nominal subjection to the emperor and received recognition as 
full-fledged sovereigns; Protestant states assumed the equal - 
position that had been theirs in fact but nat in theory; the pre- 
eminence of Pope and Emperor alike amcng the powers, was 
. reduced to a shadow; Sweden, Brandenburg, the Dutch Republic, 
and other sovereign states assumed a new prominence that was 
` destined to. make their interests and paN tions a large factor in 
international relations. 
From the middle of the Be till well into tke eighteenth 
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century Europe was desolated by wars that sprang chiefly frora 
the purpose of Louis XIV to establish and ‘maintain the superi- 
ority of France over the cther sovereigns, just as his father and 
Richelieu had werred against the superiority of the Hapsburg 
emperor. The purpose was thwarted-by the arrangemient and 
rearrangement of alliances among the threatened sovereigns so 
as to oppose effective -resistance to the dangerous one. ‘The 
balance of power became tke principle of international relations. - 
Its obvious basis was équelity; but it ås obviously did not avail to 
preserve peace and order im Europe. The eighteenth century — 
hardly yielded to the seventeenth in the scope and destructive- 
ness of its wars. Because commerce and colonies had become 
particular sources of power end marks of distinction, the remotest 
corners of the whole earth were vexed by the rivalries of Europe. 
. The balance of power often served as the cover for shameless 
aggression. ‘The Hohenzollern king claimed and took a province 
from the Hapsburg queen t» even up the balance between them; 
and shortly after, to settle the matter, while men and red men 
were scalping each other in the Mohawk valley and on the banks 
of the Monongahela. Srch were the strange consequences, of the 
doctrine that all sovereigns were equal. 

Meanwhile learned ard thoughtful men had given boly and 
system to conceptions taat were designed to correct the worst 
evils of the practice that prevailed. Through Grotius, Pu‘endorf 
and their successors international law had taken shape aad had - 
begun to command the ati ention and interest of statesmen as 
well as philosophers. Ii presented the rules that should control 
even sovereigns, since thos2 rules were derived from the law of 
nature and of nations, or, in other words, from the moral law and 
' the experience of intercourse between states. They were obliga- 
tory because they expressed what was indispensable to the exist- 
ence of human sosiety. They called for the reciprocal recognition 
by states of one another’s sovereignty, autonomy and territorial - 
integrity—otherwise life, liberty and property—and for the 
keeping of the faith of sreaties as the only guaranty of orderly 


relations among equals From these premises an admirable 


body of principles were deduced that should maintain peace, 
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justice and reason in the intercourse cf nations. But no means 
was provided or could be, to insure that stch principles should be 
uniformly interpreted or.certainly applied, and war, injustice 
and unreason continued their ancient sw&y. -. 

Consider the record since the middle of the eighteenth century: 
one power after another asserting or charged with asserting that 
for it liberty must mean widespread dominion, that is, propor- : 
tional equality, and each in turn reduced b: coalition of those who 
- act in the name of absolute equality. Great Britain, raised to 
enormous power and prestige by the Seven Years’ "War, and 
promptly humbled by loss of her Americaa subjeets through the. 
aid they secured from:her European rivals. France, ruling half 
of Europe under Napoleon, and promptly stripped of all her gains 
by the allied powers. Russia, the arbiser of Europe under Alex- 

ander I and Nicholas I, stopped in her tracks in the Crimea and 
after San Stefano. . Germany, having achieved the hegemony 
of Europe and aspiring to that of the wcrld, just now brought 
to the verge of annihilation amid. a holceaust of ancient, and a 
swarming litter of new-born, sovereignties. Such is the aston- 
ishing history of one hundred and sixty vears cf international 
relations throughout which it has been a widely accepted doctrine 
-of political science that all states, like all men, are by nature free 
and equal and endowed with the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and property. 


IV 


The foregoing is not, however, a comp.ete exposition of the 
bearing of political science on internazioral relations. During 
the nineteenth century a new doctrine came into play that pro- 
foundly influenced both the theory and the practice of. public 
affairs. 'This was the doctrine of natioralism or nationality. 
Let us look at its workings in internatiorial -elations. 

As we have seen, popular sovereignty >Secame an important 
| dogma of polities in the sixteenth century. Its application was 
principally to the problems of internal gcvernment. It was a ` 
conspicuous force in the English revolutions of the next century; 
but only in the days of Rousseau and of the American and French 
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revolutions was it clearly defined both tn logie and in application. 
It meant that sovereigrty—ultimate authority—in a state could 
never be anywhere but in the people; that a monarchie staze was 
inconceivable, though a monarchie government wherein a prince 
was the mere agent of the sovereign people was entirely passible. 
This idea brought to the front a question that had excited but 
little interest before. Whatisa people? By what marks may we 
identify the potent entity in which sovereignty inheres? Is 
the possessor of supreme authority the whole population of a 
state? or some particular part of this population, such as the 
hereditary nobility, or ;he landowners. or the capitalists, or the 
wise and cultivated, or those who profess a given religior.? 
From the sixteenth century on each of these answers had received 
support, but at the end o? the eighteenth the dominant doctrine 
was that a people consisted of all those who freely wiled to 
live together in à single society and with a single governmental 
organization. All men were equal, and therefore an aggregate of 
these equals that should sonstitute a political society should 
involve no distinction of social station or intelligence or wealth 
or religion. A sovereign people was the product of individual 
choice. | 

By the middle of the nineteenth century this dogma hed been 
largely superseded by the doctrine zhat sovereignty was in a 
peculiar sense the_attribute.of.a-people-that.was.a nation. That 
is to say, the free choice of mdividuals was not what in last analy- 
sis made a sovereign state, dut rather the fact that the individuals 
were of the same race, the same speech, the same historic tradi- 
tions, and in general the same kind and degree of civilization or 
culture. Where Bodin and the ecnditions of his own and 
subsequent generations had insisted that cultural and even politi- 
cal diversity among diferent parts of the population had no bear- 
ing on the identitv of a state, the nationalistic dogma tended 
always to maintain that uniformity of race, language and culture 
throughout the population was of the essence of a state. It 
became characteristic of political science half a century ago to 
propound one or both of two doctrinas: first, that every popula- 
tion of ethnic and cultural unity and geographic continuity is 
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. entitled of right to self-government and to independence of all 
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_ other governments; second, every national state thus constituted _ 
--is entitled of right to Ded the same recognition as any 


other sovereign power. Thus, since a nation was in the final 
analysis a people, and since the national state was specifically 
a sovereign, the creed of the nineteenth esntury may be formu- 


|i lated concisely thus: All peoples ; are by nature free and equal. 
"To the dogma of the Roman: jurist in the third century and to 
: that of the Frerich jurist, in the sixteenth; the political science of - 
- our own age has.added the logical supplement. «All men are by 


nature free and equal; all:..states are by nature free and equal; 


| all peoples are by nature free and equal. 


This last dogma, ‘whether expressed or tacit, conscious or un- 


' conscious, was, & contr olling factor in the international relations 


of the last hundred. years of history.: It was operative i the 


establishment of an independent Greece, of the Kingdom of . 


Italy, of the German Empire, of the Kingdom of the Belgians, 


of the various Balkan states, and of the numerous states of . 


Latin America. .It played a great part in in the repeated and 


desperate efforts of the Poles.to throw off she yoke of the Czar, 


and in the equally desperate, though happily not repeated, effort 
of our Southern states to sever their connection with the North. 


. Within the last four years we have seen it reformulated as the 


principle of self-determination, dismember G Xermany, Russia and 
‘Turkey, 1 restore ore Poland to ‘life, and reduce A to a 
chaos of nationalistic atoms. 

These spectacular achievements iust xt blind us, however; m 


certain realities that illustrate again our earlier thesis. The . 
. peoples that have become free have almost invariably forgotten 


that peoples are by nature also equal. The liberty achieved has 


. proved to be the liberty that means dominion, not that which 


means equality. Germany and Italy were no sooner secure in 


` their national integrity than they sought lordship over other 


peoples. Belgium rules in Africa over populations and areas 


that make her own look ridiculous. The United States, with 


. pome hesitation, took up after the Spanish war her share of the 


white man's burden, but apologized for the operation by a formal 


TL 
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registration of her altruistie motive and purpose. Greece and 
the recently emancipated Balkan states have devoted a striking 
proportion of their time and energy to extending their areas and 
populations with scant respect for the equality of other peoples. 
Poland has just narrowly escaped destruction in seeking to extend 
her sway over Russians. The latest history of civilized markind, 
like the earliest, shows that to both nations and individua.s ths 
choicest badge of liberty.for one is the servitude of another. ` 


y 


It seems the inevitable conclusion from our review that the 
theories of political science and the practice of international 
relations are hopelessly at variance. The generous ideals cf 
liberty, equality, fraternity and peace that shape andpervade the 
theory are painfully hard to detect m the sordid record of the 
practice. Democracy ameng the nations produces as little real 
equality and harmony as cemocracy within any single nation. 
The individual of genius, 02 sagacity, of wealth or other source of 
power is not today, and never has been, in any sense the absolute 
equal of one lacking such endowments. Nor is the nation of 
superior resources, materiel or moral, on a political parity with 
others less fortunately placed. But it will be said, it ought to be 
* on a parity. Perhaps so; but just there lies the crux of the 
problem. 

Is the wide variance between the dogma of political science ard 
the facts of international practice attributable to error in the 
theory or to error in the practice? Possibly both, but certain y 
in the theory. The importance of liberty in the scheme of humen 
social existence has been greatly exaggerated in modern political 
science. With equality as the characteristic attribute of Eberty, 
social existence becomes inconceivable. Authority is what makss 
any form of human society possible. It is as indispensab.e to a 
society of peoples as it is to a society of individuals. It is ‘ncorn- 
patible with absolute equality and with absolute liberty; bat 
it is an indispensable guaranty of proportional equality and 
of qualified and practicable liberty. No aggregate of individuzis 
or of peoples has ever existed or ever can exist without som» inszi- 
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tutional expression of the relatior oí ruler and ruled. Recent 
political science has tended to lose sigat o£ this fact and to centre 
its attention on the units that make up the political group rather 
than the group as a whole. The doctrine thai is needed to 
explain and to guide the international relations of the twentieth, 
or for that matter any other, century must rest on these dogmas: 
" Peoples, like individuals, are not by nature free; peoples, like 
individuals, are not by nature equel. Authority is prior to 
liberty and makes liberty possible. Self-determination for 


" peoples is what anarchy is for individuals. 


On that platform the world would be displaying today in its 
international relations certainly more of order and possibly more 
of progress than are revealed im the chron-cles. 
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STATE MORALITY IN INTERNATIONAL RELAT-ONS 


X 


BFEUCE WILLIAMS 
Unzcersity of Virginia 


Much has recently been said concerning the moral obligations 
of the state. [tis not infrequently asserted that it is the moral 
duty of a state to assume some function in the interest of inter-' 
national society. The reaction against the philosophy which | 
considered all state action as moral and which posited the realiza- 
tion of national aims as a paramount ethical end, has been 
followed by an increzsing emphasis on the ethical liability of the 
state to interests in addition to its own. 

In attributing moral obligations to the state, the ethical stand- 
ards of the individual are frequently invoked as applicable to 
state conduct, and upon this analogy judgment is often pro- 
nounced on problems of irternational right and wrong. The 
question, however, defies settlement by this simple identification 
of two moral entities essentially dissimilar in their nature. The 
ascription of ethical duties to the state, wholesome as it is readily 
. conceded to be, requires ccnsiderable analysis lest an undue infer- 
ence be drawn from the mere fact of its admission. To concede 
the state as a moral entity does not of itself suffice. The manner 
of its response to moral questions; its distinctive position in a 
society which yet lacks many of the elemental requisices for 
moral progress; the forces limiting the movement of international 
ethics to a higher level—an inquiry into problems such as these 
would seem more profitable than the constant reiteration of a 
principle which probably few persons would longer be disposed to 
deny. 

The aspects of the subjezt with which we are here pr-mari_y 
concerned may, for introductory purposes, be stated as follows. 
First, the state, as an entity should be envisaged in such Zashion 
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as will permit the application of moral judgments to state action. 
The conception of the state as an abstract legal personality, 
the one now most dominant in politiezl trought, must be supple- 
mented by emphasizing the element of she state which permits the 
ascription to it of ethical rights and dities. Secondly, the state 
as a moral entity should be distinguisaed from the individual in 


.. order that the position of the former ir international society, as a ` 


subject of moral judgments, may be corsidered and compared 
with the position of the individual within tke state itself. Thirdly, 
some of the characteristics of existing state morality will be noted 
“and certain of the conditicns reviewed which retard its progress. 
And finally, the position of those incividuals who direct state 
action, in its external relations, will be examined with reference 
to the problem of fixing moral a a for the conduct of 

the state. ] | 


I 


The first phases ofthe problem requires en interpretation of the 
state, whieh will render it & proper subject for ethieal discussion. 
: What conception of the state, as elaborated by political philoso- 
phy, may be used if the state be regarded as subject to moral 
rights and duties? As a basis for this Inquiry, we may first 
briefly review some of the conceptions of the state with reference 
to the manner in which it has heretofcre peer regarded relative 
to the idea of morality. 

The state is an institution which lends itself to a variety of 
interpretations. In some of these conceplions, it is wholly de- 
 tached from considerations of morality; in others it is assumed to 
have definite and intimate moral relationships; though most 
commonly perhaps, in politieal thought at least, the nature and 
degree of the moral responsibility of the staze is vague and unde- 
termined. Especially is this true as -o the manner in which 
its external obligations are to be discharged without impinging 
upon the essential interests of the state itself. 

Without attempting to enumerate ali tke methods by which 
the state may be approached and studied, or asserting of any one 
that it represents most completely the essential nature of the 
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state, we may distinguish at least three conceptions which come 
well within the range of current thought and which typify the 
manner in which the state, as a political entity, may be regarded 
with reference to the idea oi morality. 

First, the state may be considered in its juristic or legal aspect. 
This is the conception of the state which analytical political 
philosophers have developed with much logical consistency, one 
in which the contrasts wit cther aspects are well defined, and 
one entirely sufficient for the special purpose it seeks to serve. 
From this formal or juridical standpoint, the state is regarded as 


-an abstract personality or enzity possessing supreme legal cora- 


petency within the sphere of its jurisdiction, and functioning 
within this sphere without legal accountability. The supreme : 
legal will of the state is technically termed sovereignty, this , 
itself being an abstract idea denoting legel supremacy and om- 
nipotence, and, by its very nature, indivisible. With considera- 
tions of morality, the state shus: viewed, is not concerned, and 
as an abstract conception it is not the subject of ethical rights 
and duties. 

Sufficient from its own viewpoint in municipal or constitut-onal 
relations, the juristie state :s re-created, so to speak, by the ana- 
lytical political- philosopher when the state is considered in its 
relations with other legal entities of like characteristics. To 
those who recognize the positive character of international law, 
some degree of limitation is introduced upon the legal omaipo- 
tence of the state in this new relationship; it becomes the pos- 
sessor or subject of additional legal rights and duties, with a 
corresponding change in th» seope of its lawful jurisdiction. But 
the conception of the state as an abstract personality is unaltered; 
the same quality of legal supremacy pertains to its legal will, 
when operating in its specified sphere, and the independence of 
this will to considerations cf morality remains unchanged. 

A. second conception of the state is one which enables it to be 
definitely associated with morality. Unlike the juristic concep- 
tion, which represents at most only a segment of a complete 


1 See the analysis of ‘“The Juzist:c Conception of the State," by Willoughby 
12 American Political Science Review, No. 2, May, 1318. 
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philosophy of the state, this conception finds in the moral idea a 
summation of the state and around it erests a philosophy inclusive 
and complete. The philosophy of the state dominant in Germany 
before 1918 is of this type. It is one that has been made familiar 
by much recent discussion and by the consequences which it 
produced; but it requires a brief review in a consideration of the 
relations of the state to morality. 

It has been said that the German corception of the state is a 
logical inference from the moral absolutism of Kant,?—that it 
supplies a neat and effective agency through which his conception 
of supersensible reason might be made to legislate. But, irre- 
spective of this relation, it presents a fusion of politics and ethics 
of singular character and design. ' 

By this theory, the state is conceived ol as an abstraction, made 
up of many other abstractions. We ncte only those of special 
importance. The essential note is expressed in the Hegelian 
idealistic philosophy? which conceives the state as the embodi- 
ment of the moral ideal; as a mystical and transcendent being, 
the expression of God in the world. The conception is not materi- 
ally modified by the fact thar Hegel regerded this idea as appli- 
cable only to the ideal state. Itis the identification of the will of 
this possibly ideal state with morality itself which is of supreme 
importance and which at once sets at rest all doubts as to the exist- 
ence of an external moral law. ‘The will of the abstract state - 
thus conceived is itself the expression of morality and the accom- 
plishment of its aims a moral criterion for the individual. 

In strictness the Hegelian conception might be accepted as 
admitting a definite moral relationship between the state and 
morality and sufficient for our present purpose, but it represents 
only a partial statement of the particular ;heory of the state with 
which we are just now concerned. Deep rooted in German 
thought, this idea of the state as an abstract moral entity, sup- 
ported a structure of tremendous strength though destined to 
ultimate collapse. 


* Dewey, German Philosophy and Politics. 

$ Willoughby, Prussian Political Philosophy, p. 58. See also an article by 
Professor James H. Tufts on “Ethics and Internasional Relations," 28 Inter- 
, national Journal of Ethics, p. 299. 
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Contémporaneously with Hegel, the philosopher Fichte was 
describing the essential nature of the state. Aside from ‘ts 
multifarious internal activities, it was represented as a restless 
striving. entity, concerned immediately with its defense; ulti- 
mately with its aggrandizement. Implicit in the aims of the 
state is the purpose of universal dominion, and in its relations with. 
. other states this idea is the controlling principle. And though. 
Fichte, like Hegel, had in mind an ultimate ideal of the state m 
which this relentless competition with other states might conceiv- 
ably subside, it was a goal in his estimation far removed from. 
. immediate attainment or contemplation. 

Such a gospel rendered necessary, if it did not actually inspire, 
a further extension of the state-idea. The lapse in time from 
Fichte to "Treitschke and his school was considerable, but the 
connection in thought, in some respects at least, was close and 
logical. The contribution of Treitschke is thus expressed. 
“The great idea that the state is Power . .'.. . is the truth, 
and those who dare not face it had better leave politics alone. "t 
In one respect, however, the departure. of Treitschke from his 
predecessor appears at first hand to be significant.. “Tf we con- 
ceive of the state," he says, “to be a moral community, bound ta 
take its appointed place in the education of the human race, it 
must indubitably also be subject to the universal moral law."* 
But immediately the demands -of this moral aw are made tc 
‘harmonize with the essential nature of the state as power. 
“When we apply this standard of deeper and truly Christiat 
ethies to the state, and remember that its very personality is 
power, we see DM its highest moral duty is to uphold that 
power."7 à 

Such then, in brief, is the state as it has been sstablished d ing 
. very definite relation to morality. The will of the state and the 
. moral law are in fact identical, and the abstraction thus conceived ` 
is reinforced with power, and had ascribed to it a reason which is 


`~ 4 Sorley, W. R. The Theory of the State; Oxford University Press, p. 36, Cf 
also Vaughan, C. E., The Political Writings of Rousseau, II, p. 518-19. 
^ 5 Politics, I, p. 85; Trans. Dugdale and Torben De Bille. 
eT bid. p. 81. 
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absolute and divine. Its identification through later propaganda 


with the particular political entity known as Germany, is a piece 

of contemporary politics with which we need not be detained. 
Political philosophy has, however, developed the idea of the 

state in a third and more realistic manner, the statement of 


= which brings us out of the region of abstractions into that of 


substance and concreteness. In a descriptive definition of the 
state, it has been affirmed that its essential elements, as viewed in 
this substantive manner consist of: first, “A community of 


. people socially united; secondly, a political machinery termed 'a 


government, and administered by a corps. of officials termed a 
magistracy; and thirdly, a body of rules or maxims, written or 
unwritten, determining the scope of this public authority and 
the manner of its exercise.”® The essentially composite character. 
of the: state is here more definitely presented. Distinctive ele- 
ments are introduced which detail the state as it actudliy exists 


| and operates; its social as well as political aspects become mani- 


fest, and the presence of rules or maxims evidence the existence 


. of an individual or a collective human will. 


"E 


The definition which has just been quoted is Jeta to de- 


. scribe the state and provide means for study of it primarily 
' as a political organization.’ Its ethical aspects are not presented; 


the state is not identified with a moral idea, nor is it, on the other 
hand, necessarily, regarded from this substantive viewpoint, 
Puno el from the domain of ethical consideration. Yet for the 


' purpose of approaching the state anew in its relation to morality, 
- ' this third conception of the state seems most acceptable. In its 
moral relationships, the state must be regarded as a collection of 


human individuals and not as an abstraction. : Its internal organ- , 


' ization may be regarded as represeitting the attitude of a group 


collectively organized toward its individual members, regulating 
their relations with one another and with the group as a whole. 
From this viewpoint, the conduct of the state, in its external 
relations, represents the attitude of -one group of individuals in 
their collective dealings with another group of similar or related 


., characteristics, and by its acts contributes to the standards 


$ Willoughby, The Nature of the State,. p. 4. 
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«which will govern these relations. «As a human keunt com- 
posed of individuals, this collective body is subject to the same 
factors which influence and determine individual conduct, 
though acting as. a collective body, often in à widely different 
manner from the individual in similar circumstances. Yet the 
same psychological forces become operative within the group; 
its individual members may arrive at a collective will, and simi- 
larly through the conscience of its individual members, the col- 
lective body is susceptible to criteria of right and wrong. To 
speak of the state as a subject of the moral law necessarily im- 
plies such a conception. It is the essence of morality that to 
‘become operative, it must find lodgment in human conscience; 
as a motivating agency elsewhere it cannot with reason be cor- 
ceived. Within the state, defined as a living social body, as a 
group of human individuals, morality may ‘be sought. In sucha 
society, in some degree of development, morality must, in faci, 
of necessity exist. | 


TI 


Released now from the realm of abstraction concerning the 
nature of the state, and bearing in mind that in the region of 
ethical speculation, it must be regarded as a group of organized 
: human beings, we may proceed tothe second aspect of the prob- 
lem under review. This relates to the ethical position 9 the state 
as compared with that of the individual. ' 

An identification of the ethical standards of the state with those 
of the individual is not infrequently made, and often, it would 
seem, under some misconception. The state is not an individual 
person but a collection of persons, exhibiting the characteristic 
phenomena of group organization, and there are few moral 
criteria which may be applied equally to both. The unsoundness 
of the analogy between the state and the individual as moral en- 
tities is due primarily to two considerations: first, to the dissim- 
ilarity of their respective positions in society, and secondly, to 
the absence in international society of numerous forces which 
are present within the state itself which operate towards the ethi- 
‘cal development of the individual. A fundamental difference - 
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between the two at the present time is impressively connected 

with the elements of security and existence. 


With respect to these two factors, what are the respective 


- positions of the individual and the state? To the individual, 


they are, under normal circumstances, assured, or que ed 
only by his wilful disregard of.the regulations of organized 

society, but to the state, they are uncertain and precarious, ` 
dependent often in the last analysis upon-its own unaided efforts. 
The individual imagined under such conditions, is automatically 
released from a whole series of moral obligations recognized in a 


. well ordered society which guarantees his protection. His posi- 


tion in a pre-social state, as it has been fancifully drawn by Hobbes, 
presents a more valid analogy to that of the modern state. In 
fact, it is only in so far-as states have developed a consciousness . 


` of common interests into which the element of mutual protection 


has entered, that moral criteria may be appropriately applied to 


- their pond t. Otherwise, abstractly considered, they are the 
. possessors of powers he than of rights. 


What principle, however, in- the ethics and politics of the 


‘ modern state is given a higher position than its right to existence? 


The exercise of political authority within the state may be as- 
sailed and may be the occasion of criticism, or. of revolution, 
but its actual right to existence, as a séparate political entity, is 


ordinarily, within the state itself, accepted and proclaimed as 


absolute. Indeed it may be $aid that there is no doctrine 
relating to their mass organization more deepiy intrenched in 


. 4 the conscience of mankind than the prineiple of the ethical right 


to existence of the political state. organized on the. basis of 


. nationality. Existence and security therefore, from the view- 


point of the state itself, become matters of fundamental ethical 
importance irrespective of the manner in which the existence of 
a particular state may be regarded by an external judgment. 

A state, which considers its position vitally threatened and 
believes preservation possible only through the sacrifice of the 
interests of another state, will ordinarily determine its own course 
of action and will not be restrained in its conduct by the judg- 
ment of a society unorganized for its protection. Indeed, the 
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circumstances may: be imagined where the sacrifice of the inter- 
ests of a particular state might not only be essential to the preser- 
vation of another state but would also be accompanied by con- 


sequences beneficial’ to international society as a, whole; and, in ; ` 
„the absence of an organized consciousness and force in interna- . 
tional society to control these situations, that of the individual : 


states concerned must of necessity be employed and the moral 


justification for their “acts stand or fall by the consequences 


: produced. 

'These possible instances of extreme action on the part of states 
are given primarily to illustrate the type of conduct which the 
state, as the principal agency of its own security may presume to 


take. In contrast, the individual whose existence is secured by : 


. the power of the state itself, finds such action unnecessary or of 
remote contingency. 
There are, furthermore, other situations characteristic of the 


more normal processes of international life in which the state | 
participates which render the ethical standards of the individual. 
inapplicable. The complex relations of one individual to another ` 


are, in all civilized societies, regulated and restrained in various 
degrees by an authority apart from and superior to each, the 
element within the state representative of the corporate will. 
The conflicts of individual interests are adjusted, the fulfilment 


of certain mutual duties i is imposed, all with regard to a twofold 
interest, that of the individuals and that of the society as a whole. ; 
With regard to the interests of the social group, acts are performed . 
which- law or morality would deem inadmissable for the individual. 


to execute, but, accomplished in the name of the state, they reflect 
the wishes of the colleetive body and promote the interest and 


welfare of the whole. The contacts of states, while perhaps not ' 
so intimate and complex as those between individuals, are never- : 
theless constantly recurring and are heightened in importance by - 


the magnitude of the interests involved. They are:characterized, 
furthermore, by frequent situations in which the interest is not 
confined to a particular state but is collective, shared by all states 
alike. And, while it is the function of international law to regu- 
late the relations between states, it has thus far not been able to 
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provide an authority complementary to that which governs thé ` 

relations of individuals within thé state or to act in behalf of a 

- collective international interest. | 
Confronted with problems which the exigencies of aterata 

society, as well as its own particular interests, call for resolution 


. ‘and adjustment, a state may be compelled to act alone and upon 


its own responsibility. In thé absence of a superior constituted 
authority, it arrives at its.own decisions; asserts its own power, 
‘and not infrequently accomplishes results which are not contem- 
. plated or provided for within the present scope of international 
law.. In such action, the state is manifestly not released from . 
exterior ethical judgment, but it is a judgment to be pro- 
. nounced with due appreciation of the fact that the state is in à 
position which the individual does not experience or approximate. . 
Tn the case of the individual, the authority.to make the decision 


-., and to direct the action is already constituted, its methods for- 


mulated, and its aims announced and approved, and there does 
not exist the necessity for independent action such as states are 
. from time to time compelled to take.? 


HI 


u 


'These disparities in the position of individual and of the state 
which correspondingly limit the application of the ethical stand- 
_ ards of the former to the conduct of the latter are significantly 
. reflected in the existing level of morals to which each in’ “their 
- conduct approximate. What, indeed, is the tore of present-day 
state morality i in international relations and what are some of the 
factors which limit the movement of international conduct to‘a 

higher ethical plane? 

' Perhaps the most outstanding araen of the current 
. morality of the state is its essentially negative eharaeter.:? It 
is seldom that one state lends to another positive and affirmative 


? See the exposition of this idea with especial reference tò the ethics of inter- 
‘vention, in an article by Arthur O. Lovejoy entitled “Ethics and International 
Relations," Bulletin of Washington University Association, April, 1904.. 

10 Án interesting analysis of the negetive character of international morality 
is given by Senior, in an essay reviewing Wheaton’s History of the progress of the 
Law of Nations, 77 canoes Review, p. 3083, April, 1843. 
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aid without consideration of its own particular interests being ‘ 


thereby promoted. In this respect the dissimilarity of interna- 


tional morality and that existing between individuals is again. 


portrayed. Because of the absence of this quality of positive . 


morality between. states, international law has concerned. itself : 
primarily with maintaining their exclusive and individualistic 
rights, and where the element of duty has been introduced, it | 


has reflected the widening scope of these rights rather than 


"the recognition of positive obligations. The presence in inter- 


national relations of a series of so-called imperfect claims, such, for 
example, as commercial intercourse, the common navigation of 
international rivers, and:access to the sea for land-locked states, 


has emphasized ‘an extension of the rights of states as inherently - 


demanding these privileges, rather than the recognition of the 
positive obligation of states to extend such grants. Similarly, 


international law theoretically grants the right to any state to | 


 redress infraetions against the law of nations without i imposing 
the corresponding legal obligation to assume the duty, nor can it 


scarcely be said that international morality urges the assumption ` 


of this duty. 

The failure of the state tó develop an affirmative morality is 
due to factors in international life which may readily be dis- 
. cerned. Conspicuous among these is the absence of the element 
of security in state existence. The processes which rationalize 
. and socialize a society from within—social and commercial 


AE 


intercourse, religion and. education—become effective with regard . 


to the individual only after the assurance of a reasonable personal 
security exists. When the state is viewed às a social unit in 
international society, it is manifest that this fundamental requisite 
for moral advancement has never been attained to a degree 
complementary to that. M prevails for the individual NODE 
the state. 

There is, to be sure, normally existing beredi states & does 
‘of association, intellectual, social and commercial, which tends to 
develop a morality appreciative of interests beyond the immediate 
limits of the state. But the continuation of these relationships 
18 always. secondary to acts S the state, through the necessity 
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of maintaining its existence, may be forced to resort, and the 
socializing processes mentioned above are uniformly discontinued 
or thrown out of their normal channel when preservation becomes. 
an issue. In the interest of security, furthermore, the state is 
compelled to maintain institutions which cannot be expected. to 
entertain a higher moral ideal than that of tke preservation of 


^. the state itself. One need not deny the value of conflict and of 


military institutions as civilizing agencies in early society, or 
minimize their merit in developing within the individual ethical 
perceptions which are readily converted into moral values for 
the state. But equally manifest is the inability- of these agencies 
to develop a morality which transcends the interests of a particu- - 
lar state. -When such institutions become dominant within. the 
state, its moral outlook becomes essentially protective or aggres- 
sive and all other ethical values are rendered subservient to these 
ends. ` 

An attempt to establish a relationship between an economic 
situation and a moral one must obviously be conducted with 
reserve, but in international society the two are inextricably 


combined, and economie factors exert an inea.culable influence 


in determining the aspects of international mo-ality and create 
situations which must profoundly modify moral” judgments. 


: Not alone is security of personal or political life essential to the 


¥ 


development of morality; but there must accompany this; ‘to 
some degree at least, an economic sufficiency suzh as will permit 
the development of the higher moral faculties. The manner in 
which this economic factor is commonly regardel in pronouncing 


. moral judgment on the conduct of the individual is a sufficient 


evidence of iis considération as a determining cause in social 
progress. Upon it depends much of the environment under 
which the individual develops and the relation between this 
environment and the moral capacity of the incividual 1 is direct l 
and intimate. 

" As a factor in determining state idis economie boonditigns 
are scarcely less significant. Political societies have come into 
existence often with little relation to their econom:c needs, and the 


increasing interdependence of states creates situat-ons which invite 


* 
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a disregard of legal principles which fail to give considerations of 
these wants. Few states are in' themselves sufficient to their eco- 
nomic needs, and each displays a constant effort to remove the 
uncertainty which may threaten or endanger its economic welfare. 
Impelled by such necessity, a state morality is developed: which, 
conscious of this economic condition, is uncritical of the means by 
which it is relieved. The expansion and aggression of states in 
disregard of the provisions of international law are prompted 
primarily by the fact that access to economic wealth is based upon, ' 


political supremacy, and advantages obtained in this manner are . 


usually reserved to a particular state and are not made available 
to international society as a whole. With each state as the ex- 
clusive custodian of its economic wealth, it becomes incumbent 
upon each to conserve and replenish its resources, through its 
own activities. Arbitrarily denied access to materials which 
are essential to its economic life, a particular state may feel itself 
justified in appropriating: resources which are inadequately 
utilized by other states, and, with no superior authority to adjust 
these inequalities, the morality which justifies such action is 
essentially individualistic in character and is not restrained by - 
regulations formulated at a time when the facts of economic 
interdependence were imperfectly realized. The regulation of 
the economic factors in international society is a problem infin- . 
itely more complex than is political organization. But the exist- 
ing body of international law has not given adequate consideration - 
to these factors, and its frequent disregard by states cannot 
always be ascribed to low political morality. On the contrary, 
these breaches indicate the inadequacy of the prevailing principles 
of law to meet the requirements of a closely integrated inter- 
national society. 
IV ^ 

To the longi factors in international selistiona which 
tend to arrest the progress of state morality, we have yet to add 
another—one whieh has been designated as the problem’ of fixing 
moral responsibility within the state with reference to its exter- ` 
. mal relations. The feeling that this responsibility cannot be 
. definitely placed; that it is. diffused over a large mass of individ- 
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uals, and is modified by obligations which arise within the state 
itself; these circumstances, along with the: remoteness of the 
appeal, operate to arrest the development of a positive state 
morality. : 

To what extent, Deum can we penetrate the deie 
-of these condoms with a view to revealing more clearly the 
situs of responsibility for foreign policy and the direction which 
any movement must take towards rendering the latter more 
responsive to moral values? Obviously if the state be visualized 
in its social aspects, as a society of individuals, the common 
responsibility of these social groups to one another need not 
remain wholly undetermined nor the position of this responsibility 
unrelated to definite personalities. If we return to the political 
coneeption of the state which has been aecepted, we find its 
politieal machinery administered by a corps of officials commonly 
termed a government. It is evident that somewhere within this 


- : body, the element of the state which is in varying degrees repre- 


sentative of the will of the people, there rests at least immediate 
responsibility for the acts of the state in its international relations. 

In that portion of a representative body charged with the con- 
‚duct of the foreign relations of a state in their larger aspects, at 
least two functions become apparent. Tke one is to meet and 
resolve issues which cannot brook delay; and the other is to formu- 
late policies for the guidance of the state upon impending inter- - 
national problems. In the discharge of either of these functions: 
immediate responsibility attaches to a small group of individuals, 
_often to one alone, and the decisions arrived at embody, if con- 
scientiously rendered, the conception of duty of these officials 
to the state they represent, their interpretation of the will of-the | 
people towards the issues which have arisen, and -the recognition 
of the fact that the attitude assumed towards other states is 
not removed fróm moral accountability. Upon issues about 
` which there does not exist an ordered and positive opinion within 
the state, the public official is manifestly compelled to rely to a 
considerable degree upon his individual judgment, and, acting 
in this capacity, he is forced to assume a responsibility for she 
state and at the same time towards other states which will be 
affected by his decisions. | 
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With’ respect to this dual relationship thus created for the 
individuals who compose a government, the analogy is often 
presented of the trustee who is charged with the welfare of others 
and is under moral obligation to regulate his conduct in con- 
. formity to the interests of these. Yet only partially is the analogy 
rendered applicable. The interests which the trustee is called 
upon to administer and safeguard are often not originally vested 
in a personality capable of the expression of a will.and desire on 
its own behalf. The opportunity of consultation is in these 
cases denied the trustee; his action must of necessity be the 
result of. his individual decision; it is original and not interpreta-. 
tive. There is obvioulsy little parallel to this in the discharge 
of the interests of the modern civilized state, nor is it the privilege 
of the representative to assume the absence of this capacity on 
the part of the interests which he represents. The imcreasing 
popular control of fundamental questions of foreign policy places 
squarely upon the people this moral responsibility for actions of 
the state and renders correspondingly less applicable the analogy 
of the publie official and the trustee. 

"The decisions rendered by the people represent, their capacity 
to meet-à moral situation, and, with the growth of democracy, 
. there is possible an actual rétrogression of international morality 
unless the citizens of the. respective states are awake to their 
moral obligations to one another. This whole relationship. has 
`. been stated with much clarity and force: by Henry Sidgwick: 


"Tt is said that the actions of states have generally to be judged as 
" actions of governments; and that governments hold a position analo- 
_ gous to that of trustees in relation to the community governed, and 
. therefore cannot legitimately i ineur risks which a high morality would 
require individuals to require in similar cases. I think there is some 
foree in the argument, but it is only applicable within a very narrow 
range. "Trustees, whether for private or collective interests, are bound | 
to be just; and the cases are at any rate very rare in which the highest 
morality .applicable in the actual condition of international relations 


'' would really require states to be generous at a definite sacrifice of their 


interests. For a state to embark on a career of international knight 
errantry would, generally speaking, be hardly more conducive to the 


a J 
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interests of the civilized world than to those of the supposed quixotic . 
‘community, Still I admit that cases may occur ir which intervention. 
-of this kind, at a cost or risk to the intervening community beyond 
which strict self-regard could justify, would be clearly advantageous 
to the world, and in such cases the ‘quasi-trusteeship’ attaching 
to the position of government might render its duty doubtful. It 
would seem that in a case of this kind the moral responsibility for’ 


public conduct is properly transferred in a large measure from. the ,. 


rulers to the ruled. The governmentmay legitimately judge that it is : 

right to run a risk with the support of publie opinicn which it would be . 
wrong to run without it; so-that it becomes the duty of private. -persons ` 

in proportion as they ainiribute to the formation of public opinion—to 
manifest a readiness to give the required support. "n 


- 


"With the developnient. of a more effective popular conia over 
foreign policy, '^moral responsibility for publie conduct is properly 


transferred in a large measure from the rulers to the ruled." Tt E 


. is, indeed, the privilege and the duty alike of the representative 
to endeavor to formulaté public ‘opinion:in accordance with his 
own concerning an issue about which he is more adequately in- 
formed than the people he represents, for such efforts constitute 
one of the means whereby public opinion may become more 
discriminating and intelligent. But in modern democracies 
. the moral responsibility for foreign policy.rests ultimately upon 
"the people themselves. History is not without instances in which 
states have beeri guilty. of practices repellent to the most elemen- 
tary conceptions of right and wrong, and yet, on these. occasions 
their citizens have placed the corporate and abstract conception ` 
of the state as a bulwark between this conduct and their own 
conscience. It is important indeed to differentiate the state as 
a moral entity from the individual, but it is always to be borne in 
mind that the moral development of the former, in its relations 
with other states, is to be accomplished through the individual 
and is dependent upon the sense of moral responsibility of the 
citizens of one state to those.of another. . > 

In this discussion no attempt has been made to establish the . 
moral criteria which should govern the state in its international 


n From an essay on “Publice Morality,” p. 45, published under the title of 
“National and International Right and Wrong.” London, 1918. 
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relations, or an individual, who with greater or less degree of 
authority and influence may contribute to the formation of 
foreign policy. We are concerned here only with the present day 
aspects of international morality and with the factors which 
retard its progress. In an analysis of. the existing moral relations 
between states, the question arises as to the real significance of 
what is often. termed a “moral obligation” of one state to another. 
‘An effort has been made to show that this obligation is not simi- 
lar to that existing between individuals, and that it must be 
accepted with a consideration of the character of the morality 
from which it springs and of the conditions which give tone and 
interpretation to that morality. . From their present conditions 
of political and economic- insecurity states must be released 
before an improvement in international ethics can be expected. 


, PLURALISM: ‘A POINT OF VIEW: 


“GEORGE H. SABINE . 


l l University of mi issouré 


It is ‘infor tnae in my opinion, that the terms monism and 
pluralism have ‘been injected into, the discussion. of political au 
theory and doubly unfortunate that ‘they have been put forward as s 
as.rival theories bétween which we are expected to choose. ' Both. . 
words are in fact very general, both are capable òf. many meanings ~ 
and both have about’ ‘then the connotaticns of centuries of - 
philosophical dispute. Ahd yet, the one ‘clear lésson. from these x l 

W disputes is th oth - “monism and, pluralism. are inescapable ` 
aspects of our world and as: such can neither of them be neglected > 
An effort to set the two in opposition; to picture them as ‘incon 
patible, and to fgree a choice ,between them i is. s.surely wasted. 

(ihe truth is that(onism and pluralism 
f view, or modes"of attack, and any reasonable political theory 

| will have to take account of both and both will have to be inter- . 
preted i in such a ‘way that they. ean be joined i in oné theory) It 
is not the purpose of this paper to undertake £0 large a task as 

_ this final reconciliation; but merely’ to state as exactly as may be i 

i 





x ‘ 


, what is connoted by such phrases as “ʻa monistic theory of the 
state’ and “a pluralistic theory. of the state,” in order that the 
different points of view may be made. as ‘clear as possible and 
may be compar - 

( By | olitiea. 1 understand. a E which holds that. 
| the state is ultisately a, single indivisible authority, not subject. 
to any other authority and therefore able itself to fix the limits 
= and the content of the obligations to which it gives rise. This 
is practically identical with what is otherwise called the juristic 
. theory of the state, „and though monistic theories often Overstep ` 
the bounds of a strictly juristie point of view, the strongest ` 
arguments for monism undoubtedly depend upon the adoption 
l 34 
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| of it. (Gre i juriatic heck holds that the enactinent and e ķi 


ment of law inust be ‘carried out in the name. of. an ultimste | 
authority in whose -hands the whole right to coerce by legal. 
, "process is conceived to be placed, and: that this authority must’ 
be one—in order thatthere shall not arise insoluble conflicts. This 
ig crudely. expressed b by. the. proposition. | that law is | thé `; will or. 
command of the sovereign. -But the apparent, simplicity of this - 
"ffonistie pr tic prineiple covers in,fact- a great complexity of juristic 


L 
` 
LEI 
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relations between: the organs of government, and: ‘our first aim ` 


must therefore bé. to make. clearer the: ‘real objective point of the - 
juristic theory. . For this purpose" ‘two’ types or phases. of it 
may be distinguished. . E v 


5 + 





devé ops'a rather simple conception of the delegation of authori 
It applies to states: in "whieh^ there is, a single body. possessin 
ultimate legislative authority and able.to fix the legal competence : 
of executivé and judicial’ authorities. - Such: a theory. aptly fitted 
ii the politieal: organization of: Great ‘Britain before the self-govern- 
ing colonies called for, special ‘consideration, CAt any time after 
the Revolution’ of 1688-1t was perfectly clear to any English. 
- jürist-that the English law represented the authority of the king 


' The- simpler and historical "tlie ‘earlier pum of the xs] 


in Parliament, could be changed to any extent by ‘act of Parlia- . 


ment, and, aside from the obscure process ‘of. judicial interpreta- 


tion, in-no other recognized way. ‘There was nó question that . 


judges would réeognizé the binding force of parliamentary acts 


_ in their decisions, and indeed they. could always have been coercec: . 
if they had tiled to do otherwise. . And if at the start there was - 


any question whether Parliament had made good its control over 
the executive funetions of thé Crown, this question was resolved 
during the reigns of the first two Georges, which saw the begin- 
nings of the cabinet form of-administration and made ministerial 
| responsibility to Parliament praetically neville) o 
. Here then we find the simplest type of monistié'State. It is a 
state in which there is an easily recognizable ‘source of legal 
authority and, a definite system for the delegation of that 
authority to all the other organs of government.’ Whatever legal 
authority NA anywhere exercised could be traced back oy to 


hr 
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' an | enactment of the sovereign TA or if noi dirodtiy, at least . 
. through some not too remote implication, since it was admitted 


that, at the outside, an enactment by the sovereign might have 


negated the authority in question, and the failure to negate could . 


in itself be regarded as a sort of implication. It is obvious, 


: however, that this ‘simple type of monistic. theory would never 


be suggested by the actual working of the British Empire, but 


. the theory took form at a time when imperial eos had little 


or no-effect upon political thinking. 

Tn Lthe second type of juristic theory the notion of the delegation 
of authority undergoes ‘a very considerable 2laboration. The 
modification was brought about by the growing importance ‘of 


: the federal form of government, in the first instarice by theorizing 
about the government of the United States. In the federal 
- plan . there. was discernible. no single system of delegation . by 


which authority passed from an easily identifiable central organ 
to the other organs. of government. Clearly the competence of . 
the member states was not.fixed by Congress as.a state legislature 
might. fix the charter of a municipality. Nevertheless, and 


especially as the federal system! tightened up with the develop- 
ment of the federal courts, it became apparens that the compe- ^ 
- tence of the states was effectively fixed -by- the- federal. Constitu- 


£m maa ah it n ma pa 


tion, as was also that of Congress and the other organs of the 


central government. There were two. systems. of authority, . 


one running through the’ central government aad ramifying into : 


. all its agencies, another running through each of the various, . 


state governments. 'lhe American citizen was subject to both. 
and lived in a sense under two systems of law. neither of which. 
was in itself absolute and final. But in effect tae two systems of 
were óne and the two authorities were one, “or both were tied 
ogether into one system ived to ` 
stand behind and enact the federal MID tion, Vaguely this 


= ican people, though “the peoples is not a juristic 


conception. For juristic purposes it is enough to say that the 


sit ' “state, in enacting consti law, “makes use of an extra- 
"ordinary organ oi legislation, the constitutional convention, or 


' of a combination of or Menos ‘that do not commonly cooperate, 
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Congress and the legislatures, that take part in the amending 
process. Thus instead of a single organ of legislation and a 
single system of delegation, we have two systems gomg back 
for their authority to a third, and the latter is not vested in an 
body that funetions as a legislature for ordinary purposes. 
This kind of organization brings to light the central prineiple 
of juristic monism. This principle is not properly delegation; 
it 1s merely the fact that the organizatien-ineludes an apparatus 
for making a legal disposition of of possible conflicts between the 
different authorities, “ao TRAY Gach Ey be kept within its own 
proper jurisdiction. X "There may in fact be any amount of actual 
decentralization in administration or legislation; all that the 
juristic theory need mean is that the limits of E M should 
be clearly marked and that conflicts as they arise should be 
. justiciable. J uristie 1 monism, therefore,-may.-be.summed .up .in | 
the proposition that one even of law must not be supposed to} X 
create contradictory obligations. If two laws are enacted by the 
same legislative authority, they must be considered, if possible, 
to be both capable of enforcement, or if both cannot be enforced, 
then one must be conceived to supersede the other. Or if con- 
tradictory laws are enacted by different legislative authorities, 
they must belong to different jurisdictions which can be definitely 
distinguished, or if this is not the case, then there must be a 
definite rule by which it can be decided that one body has a 
higher degree of competence than the other. ank 
Stated more generally, the juristie theory merely asserts that; 
in the ease of any two authorities, legislative or otherwise, the 
relative competence of the two must be capable of determination 
in such a way that conflicts of authority can be adjudicated and 
authoritatively set aside. On the other hand, it is also implied  . 
that/legal authority must have no gaps or holes in it; there must X 
be no vase that can escape through the meshes of the net.» Some 
organ of the state must be competent to handle every case that 
can arise. In short the law is a system. This is indeed the only 
definite meaning that is conveyed by the assertion that the state 
is & juristie person. Personality, perhaps because of connota- 
tions which the word received in the philosophy of Kant and the 
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 post-Kantian Idealists, is taken as a aa nini the oecur- . 
rence of insoluble contradictions and conflicts and also as sugges- 

ting:a system of forms to which every case mus t conform. 
At the same time this statement of” the jurstic theory. brings 
tto light its necessary limitations. . Itis 1n general the theory. 
of the courts; it envisages law from the point of view of adminis- 
tration and enforcement and assumes the existence, the complete- . 
ness, and the practicability of itsrules. Or, if it does not presume 
that the law is actually complete and systematic, it assümes, that 


i 


this should be so. Hence it is easy to,see why the need for such E 


, systematized, well-centralized law has been most clearly conscious 
in periods. of rapid legal reform, when the reforms have largely 
been directed against the mability of the courts to handle business 
expeditiously or against the intricacies of case law. This very 
lar gely explains, for example). the development of English Utili- 
tarianism. along ‘the line of Austin’s theory of sc sovereignty. 

It is clear, however, that a definition of. law as the will of the - 
sovereign’ ‘throws no light at all upon the ‘problem of formulating. | 
practicable rules, of marking out practicable :urisdictions, or of 
finding ‘effective remedies to produce 8. desired result. .. These 
questions have nothing to do with the formal validity of the 
law and the juristic theory is essentig. ry of form. On 
the other hand, no one čan seriously suppose that & system of 

. effective. rules end a practicable system of jurisdictions get : 
themselves ‘made automatically, or that autkority works itself 

. out into such a system by its own momentum Such things are 





. questions of practical relationships and effecsive manipulation. . - 


Generally speaking, a rule does not work becsuse it has formal 
. authority; it may become authoritative if i; will work asan 
effective plan for regulating practical relationships and.’ for 
' conserving the interests that may be jeopardized if such relations 
are unregulated. "It should be clear, then, that what is called 
the juristic theory is a statement of only one side even of juristic 
processes. It assumes that a working harmcny of interests is 
ee: YO H 
at Teast known, OF Derap partly achieved, such that norms of 
conduct can be laid down and conformity d2manded. It has 


nothing to say about the discovéry of a norm that s a 
conserye and harmonize the interests at stake. l 
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" i I now we turn from monism to political pluralism, in order - 
V. 7 to get the contrast between the two points of view, the latter 

mà; be negatively defined as a theory whichdenies that there is | 

any rigid necessity about the demand fór à^uni&ed-dégal und | 
poltical system. If insists, on the other hand, that-ar-amount 
of "oose-endedness is possible and under some, circumstances 
inevitable and even desirable.» It asserts that, at least at any 
given time; a community may be living under. two. systems. of 

law and that government m&y be organized.in such a way as to N 
include two or more:authorities that are juristically coórdinate, 
in the sense that their respective j urisdictions are not fixed bya 
third and higher authority. competent to coerce them. This 
does not mean, as sometimes is supposed, that the different 
authorities would be without relation to one another. IT, for 
example, there should grow up such a distinction as that 
visualized by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, between what is now the 
jur:stie apparatus for dealing with political questions and a new 
system of authorities for the control of economic and industrial 
reletions, it is not to be supposed that the two systems would be, 
or 20uld be, unrelated. Thére would have to be/channels of. 
communication between them and a joint means 3 arriving at 
an agreement about their respective jurisdictions. "The pluralist 
mecely insists that such relations could not be bréught under the 
VX conception of a delegation of authority. Neither would have the 
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legal power to fix the competence of the other; relations between | 
them would take the form of what Mr. Laski calls negotiation.» | 
^  Bince such a theory appears to be a direct negation of political 
monism, the first question which it naturally raises.is.the.ground 
for the monist’s assertion that the law of the state must form a 
. Sinzle system such that.contradictory obligations are impossible. y. 
What is behind the word must when the monist says that this 
! “must” be so? There is no doubt, I believe, that at least some 
“ft " . à . p 
^ "^ mcnists have regarded this as a real logical necessity, something 
which they are entitled to postulate in the same way that the 
-A X physical scientist postulates the uv ous of —— 











` [ in nature. Even a writer generally sofempirieal as Jellinek 
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X asserts that the unity of the state Is an intellectual necessity, 1 


€ 3 


and incompatible legal duties, while not exactly common, aré 
. certainly not unprecedented.) The dilemma in which a loyal 
Southerner found himself at the opening of the Civil War would . 


' -As stated above, Qe. supposed - ‘personality of the state is only : 


another way. of asserting the systematic unity of law.) Behind 
- the use of this word there lingers the notion that the personality 
of the state is an a priori guaranty - of this‘unity, just as Kant 
"supposed that what he called the transcendental ego is an a 
priori guaranty of the coherence of all our knowledge of nature. 

In so far as monists take this position, they are guilty simply 
^ of of confusion. Granting that we must assume the phenomena 
of human nature and society to be no more contradictory than 
other natural phenomena, it by no means follows that the obliga- 
tions imposed by any human institution at'a given time are free 


UN ara aaar "M 
uristic theory moves notin the realm of things but in the realm 
o —) and while it is true that contradictory qualities 


ci contradictions. The argument neglects the fact that a 


. cannot be assérted of the same thing, it is quite another matter 


' to assume that a man may not be subject to,two obligations which 
in certain cases may be ‘incompatible. Aire -tact incompatible 


obligations are a common enough incident of our moral experience | `- 


illustrate both cases. It is possible, of course, to- base one’s. 
theory of. law upon a metaphysical system, as St.Thomas A 

. for example did, which would make it necessary to hold that rm 
flicts of authority and duty are only apparent, and that in *he 
end ore obligation always overrules and sets aside the other. 


The positive law may be merely an element in a system of values © E 


‘that extends upward to the reason of God Himself and includés 
. the whole universe, material and spiritual, in its embrace. But 


metaphysics.. Nevertheless 
unescapable presumption of 
tions is reminiscent of a time when a rational law of nature wag 
supposed to lie-behind the : obligations created | y positive aw) 


certainly the juristic theory 4. not mean to postulate any such' x 





"Eine unserem Bewusstsein notwendige Form der Bythese. d Allgemeine 
Staatslehre, 3rd ed., p. 170. ‘ 


gical consistency in juristic rela- . 


he supposition that-there is an \ 
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. The reasons behind the proposition that law must not create ' 
: conti cry obligations have in fact nothing to do with logicál 
necessity, and the pluralist is quite right.in so far as he regards ' i 
x- such a claim as a mere relic of philosophical rationalism, which — 
did in fact. exercise a considerable influence upon the earlier 


history of political monism. ‘The must in the proposition is not 
the logical níust but the practical mustx( The objections to a 
two- old Tegal authority are not logical but practical, for where 


there are coördinate authorities there may be conflicts of author- | 
ity and such conflicts may be disastrous} There is then the 
strongest possible motive -behind the assumption. that the: law 
should not give rise to contradictory obligations, that the demar- 
cation of jurisdictions should be definite, and that all matters of 
which the law can take cognizance should fall squarely within 
‘some ascertainable jurisdiction. 'It is merely the desire that 
business shall be conducted as simply and as expeditiously_as 
possible, The demand for administrative unity is a iding . 
principle or ideal and as such. its importance should..not. be. ' 
, underrated, but that is not à good re reason for magnifying.it- into 
a universal form of human thought. 

Unquestionably it ought to be admitted that every state must 
face the, problems of. orderly administration, and whatever kind 
or degree of monism this implies will have to be accepted, unless | 
_ one is prepared to go the length of saying that orderly adminis- 
tration is impossible.) Such a conclusion will certainly not be: 
admitted without a struggle. Few responsible thinkers will 
seriously entertain the syndicalist notion that, “A certain amount. 
of disorder is good for liberty,” because everyone knows that 
continued disorder has usually proved the the worst possible. soil. 
jn which to make liberty flourish. (I m myself believe that even-if 
a pluralistie state were set up, assuming that it continued to . 
exist for awhile under relatively stable conditions authoritative., 

- ways of settling, jurisdictions would grow. up às 5 rapidly. as WAYS 
and means ; could be discovered. At the same time, there is a ,, 
real gain in clearness when this is recognizéd as a practical prob- 
lem.. Nothing whatever. ià gained merely. ‘by postulating a 
unified legal and administrative system, and no authority is 
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made effective honey by $8 im i is higher. than any oter 
authority. In other words Rie assertion of the f ormal unity . 















of-legal authority is no help whatever in solving-a pr oblem which 
is essentially one of political technique. Ne system of law is 


made effective merely by being spun out into.a system of unim- 
peachable syl syllogisms, Really workable jurisdictions can “be 
marked out only by, fáding ways and means, by conserving and 
À ' harmonizing essential interests that are in conflict. Law is not 
a separate and self-suffieing organism, complete with all that is. 
equired for its life and.growth. It is more like a tissue that 
‘ows around points of irritation and strain. A formal concep-. 
tion of law is thoroughly one-sided and therefore secondary even: 
for a' complete view, of the meaning of law itself. Any broad. 
meaning of the word juristic must ir must include tlie process of making 
practicable adaptations of the law, as well as the enforcing of 
accepted rules and t i assigning of cases to. recognized categories 
of authority. So ~ “g 
17 In substance, then, juristie monism merely asserts that sim- 
. plieity of political organization is desirable, but how ‘simple it 
can be under given circumstances is another question. , ‘Let us 
return now to pluralism and try to see similarly what is the x 
substance of its 6 nton. ( There are, I think, two factors, not. 
v ‘usually distinguished, that help to determine the pluralist’s. 
point of view. In the first place, he thinks of juristic relations 
not as accomplished facts but rather as fc oris that grádually ' 
take shape in the process of political trial and error; hé thinks 
of juristic categories as in process of development . under the ` 
Stress of new conditions. No small part of the impulse to plura- 
lism eame from the historical study of political theories and of, 
juristic relations. & In the second place,4the pluralist is mainly 
NV interested in a M of ‘practical statesmanship, the juristic 
, control of the excessively complicated social, economic, and 
i industrial relations of our present ‘political situation.S As pointed 
. out above , Austinian monism was in effect an Éppeal to the 
legislature against the unmeaning téchnical complexities of judi- 
cial pr ocedure. Ina parallel f: ashion | pluralism i is a rejection-of 
the single legislatur e and of centralized. administration, because 
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the juristic GEOL made and: a lied by. these bodies are toc 
simple and abstract to fit a situation that has become al almost oy 
‘infinitely. complex, It is interesting to see how writers who 
have thus come to distrust the legislatures tend to/gwing back 
to a trust.in the processes of judicial interpretationpby which 
unwritten law is developed and sometimes. argue for a great 
amount of -judicial freedom. from the letter of the statutes. 
Modern social situations are too complex to be dealt with by such 
general rules as can be embodied in an act of the legislature. | 

But whether the pluralist thinks in terms of history or in terms : 
of present fact, the substance of his conclusion is the same.. He / 
finds that accepted juristic relations are too narrow and rigid 
to fit at, all ER NETT A the great variety of relations actually 
in force between states and between the parts or organs of states, 
or between such politivat organs and certain social ied dons 
_which have not achieved a political status. So far as political 
"theory i is concerned, ‘the pluralist believes that an emphasis upon 
simplicity is misplaced, to say the least, and he believes further - 

' that this emphasis creates a tendency to force facts into more 
or less unsuitable forms, which have only the merit of bemg 
accepted because they are old. Inso far as he i is able to e: estimate 
- the present drift of events, 
and generalized forms and toward the reco ition of a great 
yariety of fey Toner Tons To discuss this at all adequately Would 
. require a, great amount of space, but. the sort of facts which they 
pluralist w would ould póint out as tending to substantiate his view. 
may be indicated very briefly. 

Let us is look f first at the question as it touches the relations be- 
tween states. Political monism, starting as it does from. the 
conception of a Supreme authority, can recognizé between states 
. only a moral relation. The treaty is an agreement or promise;. 
by a figure of speech it may be thought of as a. sort of contract 
though no consistent monist can really bring it under this legal 
category. But however the relaton is conceived it must at all 
times leave the will of the state unimpaired. For if the state's will 














2H, Krabbe, The Modern Idea of the State, English tr., pp. 988, 1338, 1471f. 
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, were in any way impaired, it would at once cease to be a state. >All 
; international relations, therefore, must reduce Zo the mere prom- 
: ise of the state to bind itself, revokable at wil, since the power 
; that ean bind ean also loose.. At the other extreme there are the 
administrative districts of a centralized state which determines 
throughout the competence of its creatures. -Eetween these two 
extremes there is for the monist,—nothing. But surely it is. 
obvious that ; most. of the relations between poitical units are in 
fact. somewhere between the two, whether the fact has juristic 
recognition or not. And in truth,the fact may very well gain. 
-.. some sort of juristic recognition. 

Already the Covenant of the League of Nations recognizes the 
distinction between. the principal powers and the other powers 
included in the league. The wording of.the Covenant is studi- 
ously chosen to avoid any offense to prevailing ideas of national 
sovereignty, and provision is expressly made for the withdrawal 
of .a state, subject, to the condition that all its international ` 





obligations have been fulfilled. Let us suppose, however, that . 


the league functioned successfully for a few rears and proved .: 
to be even a slight improvement upon previously existing means 
for the enacting and enforcing of internationel law. -Is it not 
entirely possible that a state, especially one of zhe lesser powers, 
might be met with a very. effective resistance if it actually at- - 
tempted to withdraw? Is it not even probable that such a state 
woulc not be left to determine for itself whether it had fulfilled : 
all its international obligations? If this happened, should we 
have to presume, on the other hand, that the legal competence of ' 
such -a state was fixed by international law. and that it had 
become pum an administrative eran o an intetnational 
state? 

In view of the rudimentary nature: of on might be called 
international constitutional law,. any- such interpretation of the : 
facts is certainly forced, and unless one claims zhe gift of second 
sight, one ean hardly base monism on the presumption that süch 
an interpretation will perhaps be correct a century or two hence. 
In the meantime, any clear delimitation of state authority and 
international authority would simply not exst,: and yet the 
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citizen of the small state might find himself actually subject for | 
cer;ain purposes and in certain respects to a more or less effective 
international law, as well as to the law of his own state. Con- 


flicis between the two might arise without there being any ade- 


quate way to adjudicate them, and the relations between the two 
authorities would have to depend largely upon gentlemen’s 
agreements and negotiations. Such agreements might be per- 
fectly effective in practice, and yet it might be a pure fi fiction to 
regard them. as Ct cases of the delegation | of authority or as s purely 








"the. fulfillment of of p promises voluntarily given -and without. legal 
sanction. 


- A very similar class of cases, which are virtually international 
in character, is to be found in the relations between the British 
Parliament and the self-governing dominions of the British 
Empire, though here the theory of parliamentary sovereignty 
wes in possession of the field before the imperial problems were 

recognized. Years ago Bryce asserted that the theory of legal 


. sovereignty had no more to do with actual political power than 


~ 


a demonstration in geometry had to do with the irregularities 
of a figure drawn upon paper, surely a most inapt comparison 
to justify juristic formalism. In commenting upon this state- 
ment, and referring especially to the sovereignty of Parliament, 
Professor Mellwain has pointed out that there is more than a 
little danger about a theory which can be maintained only upon 
tke condition that it is not to be put into praetice? It was in 


fact neither more nor less than the effort to act upon the theory 
of parliamentary sovereignty that was responsible for the. dis- 


acter of the American Revolution. No one will argue that the 
policy of Parliament toward the American colonies was a triumph 
of clear scientific reasoning, though juristically . Parliament had 
a good case. That policy was in fact nothing better than a 
ncuddle-headed use of unsuitable legal analogies, and this illus- 
trates precisely the danger to which an undue simplification of 
political problems is exposed: 


3The High Court of Parliament, Ch. 5. The passage in DIOC is in his 


S-udies in History and J ai eis ed, 1901, p. 501. 
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 Hümanly Dani the simple is the familiar: sooner or ater 

, & policy guided solely by the idea of simplicity will sacrifice facts 
to: some cast-iron scheme of legal relations. The successful 
development of the British imperial system after the American 
Revolution was possible only because statesmen cut themselv es. 
loose from. the theory of parliamentary sovereignty and pro- 
ceeded to deal in an objective way with relations that existed 


in fact. Upon what gound.can anyone reasonably: hold thata’. 
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theory of the state ought to : cut üt itself | off from this wealth of. 


actual- and d effective | relations, in. order. 1 to. shut. it: itself up i m ‘the’ n 
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framework of a simple system of juristie, „categories? | The 2 
categories must st follow w the faets, for or beyond i pou the facts i care 
nothing for ihe. categories, | 
The: “pluralist, then, insists that the ‘relations Bevo states: 
are at are ab present various, are apparently in a state of flux, and d that’ | 
types of political relation are in process of formation to which 
such simple notions as the delegation of authority can be applied. . 
only by’ doing violence to them.) How long this Joose- ended 
state of affairs can last, or whether it can ever be fully supplanted | 
. by authoritative juristie means-for defining jurisdictions, is a 
matter of speculation. The process will go on, if at all, not 
because of the desire for a « consistent juristic theory but because | 
confliets are inconvenient, , and in ány case it cannot. go) go faster. 
than han effective limits: of of jurisdiction can | be found. and d effective 
authorities "developed. 
Was not this the ease with the development, of our own federal 
unity? The Constitution certainly did not in itself provide for 
all the possible conflicts between the states and the central 
government; no workable schéme probably could have been 
invented in 1787 and the Convention was properly very cautious 
. about offending the sensitivity of the states. During the first ` 
half. century of our history there did in fact occur a number of 
conflicts, involving for example the question whether a state 
‘might annul federal legislation so far as its own citizens were 
concerned, which were not decided in any definite way at the time. ` 
- For one reason or another the questions were not pushed through 
to a decision; perhaps because neither side.cared to go to extrem- 
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ities, and if the: slavery question had not been one upon which 
men were willing to go. to extremities, conflicts of this sort might 
‘have remained undecided down to our own day. The fact is that 
' in the early history of federal government there was no ‘principle 
upon which a monistic American state could .be said to rest. 
` That principle was. the creation of fifty years of political develop- 
iment and. experience. Why shoulda political theory be compelled 
.. to assume, ih, defiance of the facts, that every juristie develop- 
zh ‘ment takes place instantaneously, by some process BUROROUS 
- | 7tó the promulgation of an authoritative decree? 
b. m class of cases in which the pluralist discerns a drift 
‘away from the political monism of the immediate past is found 
 » jn the extraordinarily rapid proliferation of governing agencies 
. within the state, especially ‘those necessitated by the unprece- 
dented. conditions of highly industrial scietis fis growth of 
.'industrialism has created-an enormous volumé of relations in 
fields which formerly called for little if any. juristic regulation, 
- and moreover, these relations are so highly technical in their 
nature and so subject to modification by changes in the state of 
~ the arts, that any effective regulation of them calls:for an expert 
knowledge ‘and a steadiness of application quite beyond the 
capacity of our ordinary legislative bodies. Upon this point 
there is little or no difference of opinion, for the multiplication of 
boards and commissions having a delegated authority to deal 
with such questions is clearly the outstanding developme tof 
our government within the last thirty or forty pack, Hel in 
spite of this development it is constantly asserted that Congress 
is still unable to cope with the volume of business which it ought 
to transact. - Slowly but surely these commissions, which mostly 
started as branches of the executive, are coming to exercise 
judicial functions and are getting an authority which is virtually 
if not admittedly legislative. 
In this connection we may recall the exceedingly suggestive 
paper by Mr. W. F. Willoughby entitled “The National Govern- 
ment as a Holding Corporation,"* in which he argues for the 


‘The Political Science Quarterly, 1917, Vol. 32, p. 505. 
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acceptance of this type of business organization as the only . 


- practicable ‘analogue for the relations betwéen Congress and 


various departments and branches of the-federal government. 
These departments he would have organized virtually as char- 
tered corporations with a large amount of legal, ddministrative, 


. and financial autonomy. Congress, as the representative of the 


_ ‘central or holding corporation, would of course for the: ‘present 
retain its full legal authority over the subsidiary: corporations, 


|, and the juristic relation between them would be one of. delegation; - ] 


but Mr. Willoughby is careful to point out that this would involvé - 
a different notion of delegation from that iat commonly held. In- ld. In- . 


stead of d delegating specific authority to do definite things, - 


Congress would delegate a very general authority: and then hold 


the subsidiary corporation responsible for its.use.. In short, 


. this ehange in the notion of delegation is substantially" Manis 


to that which takes place in passing from a unified government , 
with a single sovereign body to the federal form of organization. 
And indeed n. Willoughby says that he contemplates a federal- 


ism of functión which shall be in prineiple no more than an. ex- | 


tension of thé territorial federalism already in existence. » EE 
It must be clear that delegation in this latter sense {s a very 
much looser conception than when the term is used tó mean a 


. definite permission to do a definite thing, for it is consistent with 


a very great variety of actual relations between the central 
authority and the body to which power is delegated. The monist 
will no doubt insist that it nevertheless involves no violation of 
monism, that he holds.no brief for the meddlesome sovereign. ` 


= But at all events it does involve a véry considerable change of : 
emphasis, for it throws into relief not the authority of the sover- . 


e 
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eign but the point at which he becomes meéddlesome. Ane e 


whole purpose- of distinguishing the two sorts of delegation is to 
preclude any detailed interference nce with the manner, in w which the. 


' delegated authority is to “to be exercised, The function of thé 
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central authority would consist in holding the self-governing 


` bodies to an accounting: and very largely to settling the relations 


- between them. It i is clear, moreover, that the more extended 


the functions of the self-governing corporations became, the 
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nicer and more delicate the task of coórdinating them with one. 
another. It is not hard to imagine a development which would 
make this a.fitter subject.of negotiation than of authority and 
one in which an inconsiderate attempt to exercise authority would 
be as disastrous as that upon which Parliament ventured in 1776. 
In fact, a. fedéralism: by functions, if such a form of government 
comes into existence, wil certainly be a much more delicate 

and complicated piece. of political mechanism than the world 
, has yet seen. ‘It will hardly be kept in repair by 80 blunt a tool 
as mere authority. 
- ‘In conclusion, the fundamental difference between political 
^ monism and RETNI id political pluralism is 1 is that they envisage different 
aspects of juristic juristie and political proc political processes. asses. The central principle 
of juristic:monism; as we 1 have seen, is the conception of a system 
of legal obligations ‘so coordinated that conflicts of juri 
can be settled by the application of the law itself and from which 
accordingly the possibility of contradictory. obligations has been, ' 
so far as possible removed. Understood for what it really is— 
an inevitable ideal for any system of law that is to be capable of 
orderly administration—, this principle must be admitted to 
representa tendency which any stable political system will 
always show. But it is evident that this theory moves within 
the realm of achieved legal norms. It presupposes that work- 
able limits of jurisdiction have been found and that legal relations 
have been generalized and simplified by use. 

The pluralist, on the other hand, envisages another phase of | 
the juristic process, the tentative experimental stage in which 
pA a a Hence n apiquibr 
extension of juristic concepts by £ mere process of logic, which 
means in effect the forcing of new facts into old categories. He 
- insists that political relations, whether between states or between - 
functional parts of the same sjate, are in fact various, that 
beyond: a certain point they cannot be simplified and generalized, 
and that&here are always growing edges where political relations 
depend more upon agreement and zood will than upon authority. 
Such agreement has in fact to be reached by the interchange o 
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opinion, the compromise of diffezences, and the. harmonizing of 


interests,—in short by negotiation. 


Surely both these aspects of law and government are too vital 


to be set in opposition to one another or to be neglected by any 
reascnable political theory.) For my own; part, then, I’ must 


reserve the right-to-be a; monist: NS l.can. and. a. pluralist when ; 


"must. 


I must 
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THE, INFLUENCE OF POLITICAL PLATFORMS ON 
| LEGISLATION IN INDIANA, 1901-1921: 


ya a | BURTON Y. BERRY 


Numerically the political ‘platform touches about six-tenths. 
of one per cent of tlie legislation introduced in an average legisla- 
ture. For instance, in the 1911 Indiana legislature, there were 

1,111 bills introduced,? while only six bills originated in the politi- 
cal platform of the controlling, in this case the Democratic, 
party. This revelation, although startling at first, is somewhat 
deceiving. In the first place, the political platform does noct 
attempt, nor do the party leaders desire it, to touch upon all 
phases of legislation. There are various kinds of legislation, 
such as the relocation ,of county seats, weed laws and individual, 
relief laws, which are too local or fava to be included in the 
state platform, and there are other types, such as anti-liquor 
legislation, which the "—— avoids because of their magnified 
importance. 

Although the passus: given is correct, this six-tenths of 
one per cent is about twenty-five per cent of the important legis- 
lation eonsidered. In this study of the twenty year period in 

Indiana, beginning with the inauguration of Governor Durbin in 
. 1901 and through the successive administrations and ending with 
the first legislature under Governor McCray in 1921, we are 


! For the study of this subject, the daily newspapers were the most fruitful 
source of material. The Indianapolis News and Indianapolis Star for the period' 
of years 1901 to 1921 gave invaluable aid. The earlier platforms were secured 
from W. E. Henry’s Indiana Political Platforms, 1850-1900. Later platforms 
were taken from the Indiana Legislative and State Manual, which was published 


^ - in 1903, 1905, 1907, 1909, and 1913. The platforms not taken from these manuals 


were clipped from the newspapers quoted. The governors’ messages are found 
in the Indiana Senate Journal, or the Indiana House Journal, The Session Laws 
from 1901 to 1921, and Burns’ Annotated Statutes were used in determining the 
- platform planks and governors’ suggestions that became law. 

2 Indiana State Journal, and Indiana House Journal for 1911. 
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interested in those platform planks alone which positively pledge . 
the party to legislation. In every platform, about two-thirds 
of the space is taken up in condemning the otaer party, lauding 
the past record of the party and congratulating the people upon 
their choice of candidates. In discussing the planks of the plat- 
forms, such “pointing with pride” Ene other similar vague. ex- 
pressions will be ignored. 

This seems to indicate that the platform is not the chief, but a a 
secondary influence, and, as will be seen, is _argely dependent l 
upon the influence of the governor to make it effective. The 
- governor is given but little constitutional power to direct legisla- 
tion and yet, in fact, he has frequently become the guiding force 
in legislation. ; 

The change in character of the office of governor, resulting from 
the reformation of the original state governments and the redi- 
vision of powers between their several branches, has brought 
about a corresponding change in the normal reletions between the 
executive and the legislature, and has rather tended to enhance 
the importance of the governors’ legislative powers and. to dimin- 
_ ish the gap that once was ieee to separate the chief executive 
from the legislature.’ 

“Tt has been impossible,” says Goodnow, “for the necessary 
control of politics over administration to develop within the 
formal governmental system on account of the ndependent posi- 
tion assigned by constitutional law to executive and administra- 
tive afficers. The control has therefore develcped in the party 
system."* An extra-governmental, superior or controlling agency 
has been created in the form of the political party. For this 
reason, the party in our system of government is more powerfully 
developed than elsewhere. In short, the party is in a sense the 
_ government. The party being the government, it is one more 
“step forward for the governor to become director of legislation, " 
. because of his personal influence as a party leader. | 
The modern idea of a politieal platform is not a detailed 

" program of legislation, but a declaration of principles. The 


3 Holcombe, State Government in the United States, 327. 
` 4Goodnow, Comparative Administrative Law, 46, \ 
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program of specific legislation is usually left to the governor to 
include in his messages to the legislature. Hence, in order: to 
determine the influence of platform planks, it has been necessary 
not only to analyze the platforms, but also the governor’s. 
messages, in order to determine the governor’s personal influence ~ 
anc learn the interrelation of these several factors. 


INFLUENCE OF THE PLATFORM ON LEGISL ATION 


The political platform, does not exert.any influence on the great 
majority of laws enacted and bills proposed. "There is a great 
mass of minor legislation, such as legalizing the incorporation of 
towns, the granting of relief to individuals, and numerous other 
bills of a similar character which are too trivial to be included in 
any platform. On.the other hand, there is another type of legis- 
lation which is scarcely ever included in a platform because of 
its importance. 

As an example of the latter, political parties in Indiana failed ` 
_to take any stand on the question of woman's suffrage until it 
was clear that the entire state was behind such a movement, 
despite the fact that this was one of the most important subjects 
beore the legislative sessions of 19175 and.1919.° This measure 
never received approval or even consideration in the platform 
of either political party, but when the federal constitutional 
amendment, granting suffrage to women, came up for a vote, 
it received the unanimous approval of both Republicans and 
` Democrats, ‘Political parties in this state were likewise unwilling 
to take a stand on the prohibition movement. However, both 
parties were quick to congratulate the people upon its passage. 

It is evident, then, that there are important measures which 
tke political party purposely avoids, apparently because it is 
afraid to take a definite stand. It must be said in justice to the 
parties, however, that it is not always the fear of failure of the 
reform which causes them to avoid this issue, but the absence 
of historic party lines on the subject. More people are affected 


5 Indianapolis News, March 5, 1917; 
ê Indianapolis News, March 10, 1919. 
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by the tax laws than any other group of laws, nevertheless, until 
very recently, the parties have failed to mention this. question of 
taxes in their platforms." This is due to the tact that there are 
no historic party lines on the subject, and that MIO is a wide 
difference of opinion within each party. 

The platforms of the political parties in Indiana T been very 


susceptible to publie will, while at the same time they seldom. 


contain the issues which subsequently prove to be the main issues 


of the session. The 1914 platform of the Democratic party, for 
instance, contained four planks recommend ng a workmen’s 


compensation law, a state wide primary law, a 2onciliatory board 
for disputes between capital and labor, and legislation authoriz- 
ing state codperation with local authorities for the prevention 
of flood disasters, such as existed in 1918. All these things were 


undoubtedly important, and yet the time they consumed in the : 


legislature was very limited. The first half wes devoted almost 
exclusively to woman's suffrage, prohibition, and the proposal 
for a constitutional convention. The greater part of the time 
of the latter half of the session was taken up with a finance board 
bill for Indianapolis.? 

These four measures which proved to be is main issues of 
the session, were not even suggested in the platform of either party 
and yet they required practically all of the attention and time of 
the legislature. Previous to the opening of th2 session in 1915, 
these measures had not been especially called te public attention 
as impending at the coming session. It was generally conceded 
that the Democratic party had done well by ircluding the pres- 
sing issues of the day in its platform, and yet, on the legislative 
floor, the platform subjeets did not take one-twentieth of the 
legislature’s time. Attention is called to this by the Indianapolis 
News which said, “This year’s Democratic platZorm is unusually 


aut 

7 The first Indiana platform plank on the subject of faxes in this century 
appeared in the Republican platform of 1918. 

8 For extensive comment on the 1914 Democratic platform and the 1915 ee 
ture, see the editorials of the Indianapolis News and Indianapolis Star from 
January 12 to March 9. Especially noteworthy are those appearing pebyeen the 
dates January 20 and February 26, inclusive. 
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responsive to publie will and reflects, in a superior manner, the 
prominent .issues of the day.’ 

Since the prohibition movement had been ünds diseussion 
intermittently in the legislature for twenty-five years, and és. 
bills were introduced in the legislature as early as 1854 extending - 
partial suffrage to women,!? these cannot be regarded as new ques- 
tions. "The sentiment for them was constantly growing stronger, 
and opinion was becoming more définitely divided along these 
questions. Women were granted the privilege of voting for 
presidential electors in 1919, 1 and state wide prohibition Was 
enacted in 1917." It is significant to note that two years before 
laws embracing these subjects were enacted, there was no mention 
of either question in the platforms. 

This absence of specific mention in the platform cannot be laid 
to ignorance of the existence of the questions of woman’s suffrage 
and prohibition, but it can be said to be a clever means by which 
the party in power camouflaged real issues by creating and em- 
phasising others; and diverting public attention to these issues. 
Nevertheless, behind all this, there is discernible a tendency, 
skillfully concealed at times and boldly flaunted at other times, 
in which the politicians try to avoid the real issues of the day in 
the. platforms. Indiana platforms, it would seem, in comparison 
with those of the other states, are sincere and do reflect publie 
will, but the publie will is pretty well erystallized before the plat-: 
Dopod is sufficiently clear to reflect it. That is, in the case 
of this type of issues, the party platform is very definitely the 

reflection of only those issues which public opinion has already 
crystallized. 

It is seldom that a measure is Base during the session which 
immediately follows its introduction into the platform. After 
consideration in two or three sessions, however, that measure is 
frequently in the statute books. , The service of the platform in 
“advising for consideration" such and such reforms is educative. : 


? Indianapolis News, March 8, 1915. 

1? Esarey, Indiana History, II, 631. — 

1! See Session Laws of 1919, ch. 2. 

12 See Indiana Session Laws, 1917, ch. 4. 
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The platform is the campaign text of political orators. Its 
planks are explained whenever there is a political meeting. This 
wide publicity which the platform receives during the campaign 
brings the needs of the state directly before the people and edu- 


. cates them to appreciate the problems which are pressing for “ 


solution. After several campaigns and a poss.ble discussion. in 
one or two legislatures, the measure is well enough known by the 
people and the law makers to be favorably considered and 
passed. Thus, we can say that the platform may be a text for 
the ecucation of public opinion, which will indirectly, but none 
the Jess surely, influence legislation. 

' The Republican platform of 1902 affords an excellent —( 


of this-educative influence of the party. One plank of this 


platform read, “We recommend to- the Generel Assembly that 
the laws touching the garnishment of wages b2 revised.” In 
4902, à very small percentage of the electorate, and not à much 
larger percentage of the legislators, knew what the laws touching 
the garnishment of wages included. After the campaign and the 
legislative session, the general knowledge of this subject was 
somewhat higher; but another campaign and legislature had to 
be gone through before the people were sufficiently educated on 
that reform to demand legislative action in accordance with. the 
1902 platform plank. That is, it was not until the 1907 legisla- 
ture that the 1902 proposal was well enough understood to be 
carried out in concrete legislation.“ This illustration demon- 
strates first, the improbability of passing a refcrm measure the 
session after it is first introduced in the platform, and second, the 
great influence that the platform ws on the electorate as an 
educational document. 

Until after 1905 the party ere contained few alinia 
referrirg to proposed legislation; but since then the number has . 
increased. Of the 67 platform planks introducec by the success- 


` ful political parties during the twenty year period considered, 


41 were accepted by the legislature.5 This would seem to be 


13 Indiana Legislative and State Manual, 1903, 123, 
44 Indiana Session: Laws, 1907. 
, 3$ In 1900, the platform of the controlling politieal € proposed two planks, 
and both were enacted; in 1902, one plank which failed; 1904, three planks, two 
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fair proof that the platform of the majority party has & decided 
influence upon the legislation of the general assembly. However, 
in Teviewing the legislation, we find that the governor either in 
his annual messages or in special messages, supported and made 
“sdministration measures” 36 of the 67 planks proposed by ‘the 
pla&form.* But of the 36 measures he adopted from the platform 
25 became law, while of the remaining 31 measures of the platform 
not supported by the governor, only 15 were enacted into laws. 
On a percentage basis, seventy per cent of the platform measures 
supported by the governor became law, while of the platform 
measures not supported by the governor only fifty percent were 
msde a part of the statutes. m 
-n 1921, there. were 280 laws pissed by the legislature!" and 

seven, or- about three per cent had their source in the platform 
of 1920. Similarly, the legislature of 1919 passed 234 acts,!* 10, 
or almost five per cent of which, came from the 1918 platform. 
Of the 360 laws enacted in 1913, two, or only one-half per cent, 
came directly from the 1912 platform. An average of these 
years shows that less than three per cent of the legislation enacted 
can be directly traced to the political platforms. It appears 
then, from this study, that the platform affects only a small 
pcrtion of the laws passed at a regular session of the legislature. 
This small portion, however, is the policy forming type of legisla- 
tion, such as authorizing the governor to prepare a budget and 
giving him the removal power over some of his appointive offices; 
ard because of it being policy forming this small per cent that the 
platform affects is highly important. 


"passed; in 1906, eight planks, six passed; 1908, eight planks, all failed; 1910, 
six planks, four passed; 1912, six planks, four passed; 1914, four planks, four 
passed; 1916, eleven planks, four passed; 1918, twelve planks, ten passed; 1920, 
eight planks, seven passed. 

16 In 1901 and 1903, there were no platform planks contained in the governor’s 
" message; in 1905, two measures, both of which passed; 1907, six proposed, six 
passed; 1909, ihion proposed, one passed; 1911, four proposed, four passed; 1913, 
two proposed, one passed; 1915, four proposed, four passed; 1917, nine proposed, 
five passed; 1919, fourteen proposed, six passed; 1921, six proposed, four passed. 

17 Indiana Session Laws, 1921. 

18 Indiana Session Laws, 1919. 

18 Indiana Session Laws, 1918. 
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Special sessions are called by the governor only when, in his 
opinion, there are emergency measures of -sufiicient importance : 
to warrant the summoning of theJegislature with the attending 
expenditure of funds and the danger of providing campaign 
‘material which could be used by the opposing party in the next 
election. The special session.is not limited by the constitution 
to consider only those things which the governor includes in his 
call; consequently, 1f the governor wishes to limit the activities 
. of the special session to his own proposals; he must secure the 
promises of a majority of the membara to thal effect before he 
issues his call. 

Since special sessions are — as the means to E upon 
an emergency and as the political platforms seldom foresee emer- 
gency provisions, there is little contact between che special session 
and the political platform. In the case of the local option law 
of 1908, we have an exception to this rule. The local option 
provision for the selling of intoxicating liquor was a plank of the 
Republican platform of 1906. It was introduced in the 1907 
legislature but failed to pass. Governor Hanley, being an advo- 
cate of restricting the sale of liquor, suggested it to the special 
session of 1908, in which session it passed. 

The other two special sessions which occurred during the period, 
that is the two i; sessions of 1920, considered no platform planks. 
They occupied themselves exclusively with the governor’s sug- 
. gestions. Therefore, it seems possible to conclude that the work 
accomplished at the special session is emergency work which 
arises after the adoption of the platforms, and shat the political 
platforms influence the special sessions very litt e. 

There is no denying that the political platforms in Indiana are 
influential. ‘That they are, but they need some other means 
to make them effective. Someone has compar2d the planks of: 
the political platform to the electric light bulbs, and the influence 
of the governor to the current that makes the ligkt bulbs effective. 
This is a good comparison in that in either case, 5oth parts make 
an effective combination. The comparison is again true in refer- 
ring tc the governor as the electric current, which, if UDDHIUIGUS 


20 Indiana Legislative and State Manual, 1907. 
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ean do considerable harm, but if directed toward the proper end 
by the bulbs, or, in this case, by the planks i in me platform, is 
capable of great good. 

"The tendencies throughout this period seem to give the plat- 
form a greater place in politics, to increase its prestige by includ- 


ing more specific planks, and a greater redemption by the legisla- . 


ture of the planks proposed therein. The modern platforms do 
not include all, or even the most important issues of the day, but 
they are considerably better in this respect than.those of twenty 


years ago. The platform is important, but after all, it is the: 


governor that is the determining influence as to whether a plat- 
form plank will be carried into effect or not. He is the vitaliz- 
ing influence without which much of the platform would remain 
ineffective. 


-f 


Beginning i ih Indiana with the 1902 platform, there is a ‘gradual 


increase in the number of planks advocated by the party in 
power, while at the same time, the party out of power also favors 
many advanced measures. This characteristic of the party out 
of power to propose more numerous reforms than the ruling party 
is less developed in Indiana than in many other states. This is 
. probably due to the fact that Indiana is a doubtful state, and 
before each election it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
the outcome; thus, with the. outcome of the election doubtful, 
both parties hesitate to make rash promises, which they might be 
called upon to fulfill. 


. Is the political platform merely a vote catcher or is it made’ 


with a good degree of sincerity? ‘This is one of the questions 
most frequently raised when political platforms are under dis- 
cussion. While drawing voters is undoubtedly one of the pur- 
poses of the platform, the fact that the party strengths are almost 
equally balanced in Indiana, makes it necessary for the partiss 


to include in their platforms only those things which they are 


prepared to attempt to carry out. 


THE GOVERNOR'S INFLUENCE ON LEGISLATION 


_ Owing to the prominent position occupied by the governor in 
influencing legislation, it is impossible to consider the influence of 


J 
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the platform apart from the influence of the governor. The 
political platform and the governor's message have a greater : 
-influence on legislation in Indiana than all other factors combined. 

Consequently, it is necessary to consider these two influences in 
order to determine the relative importance of each, and in the 
case of differing opinions, to determine which one has been most 
felt in legislation. 

The task of acting as the chief medium of a progessive law mak- 
ing body, has fallen to the governor. In his annual messages, 
he ottlines a legislative program for the year and supplements it 
with special messages. Every year, bills known as administra- 
tion measures are introduced, which really emanate from thé 
governor. Furthermore, he appears before informal meetings of 
legislative committees, and discusses with them questions. of 
publie policy, advocating measures which he thinks public opin- 
ion demands. Finally, he sends for members of the legislature, 
to urge them to vote for particular measures.! 

The Indiana governor is regarded today as an important figure 
in the party organization, and thus as having a great influence 
in drafting the platform. This is not a right that he has obtained 
by precedent of long standing. In fact, it is a comparatively 
recent development, caused by the lack of constitutional power” 
and the former tendency to make the governor a nominal head. 
The only persistent and general extension of the governor’s 
legal zuthority in the control over legislation has been through his 
veto. But, as in every other constitutional government, there 
are changes i in the actual — not rezistered in the NEN 
document. 

Political platforms, supposedly, are part of the unwritten con- 
stitution, in that they bind the governor, and other elected officers 
to redeem the party pledges. If the governor is to accept the 
platform as his guide, he must have some part in making it. The 
close relation between the platform and tae governor, and the 

21 Ostrogorski, Democracy and the Party System in the United States, 174. 

22 Article V of the Constitution of Indiana (1851) deals with the power of the 
governors. The only references to his legislative power are In sections 14 and 15 


which explain his veto power, his ability to call a special session of the legislature, 
and his messages which he sends from ''time to time" to the legislature. 


t 
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necessity for the governor becoming a factor in making the plat- 


- form, is one reason for his rise as a party leader, a rise that has , 


not bedn reached by any legal proceeding. In fact, the governor 
has been forcéd to go outside of the law, and develop power extra- 


legally, if he was to function as a political leader. This has. 


been done within the political party where he is recognized as 
a leader in determining its policies which are expressed i in the 
platform. 

If the.governor is not the dominant figure of the. party, it is 
headed by a boss who; because of his irresponsibility, is a danger- 
ous man to have dictating party policies. Thus the problem 
resolves itself into a choice between government by the direction 
of the governor, a legally. recognized agent, or by the political 
boss. The new role of the governor is to act as a virtual boss of 
the state, and shape the course of legislation for the general benefit 
instead of for private or special interests. "This has been so far 
recognized that plans have been suggested whereby the governor 
would be given the legal initiative in legislation, and the right to 
take part in the debates of the legislature. 

The governors of Indiana have never been political bosses in 
the usual sense of the word. However, they have been important 
party leaders whose word was respected alike by the boss, and 
the rank and file.. The state constitution forbids a governor to 
succeed himself. This seems in a measure to lessen bis responsi- 
 bility to the people, as they are unable to express their opinion 
as to his success or failure at the next election. The ever chang- 


» f 


ing political aspect of Indiana here proves to be a virtue, as the - 


fear of a change, tends to make the governor conservative on the 
more radical issues of the day. l 

The latest tendency in Indiana, is to make the governor the 
legal head. of his administration, and at the same time, to give him 
the initiative in legislative work. By his annual and special 
messages, his conferences, advices and suggestions, both publicly 
proclaimed and privately expressed; to legislators, he has become, 
to an extent, the extra-legal director of legislation.* Now it is 


23 Section 1 article V4 Indiana Constitution 1851. 
24 Governor Goodrich’s message to the legislature of 1917. _ 
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proposed to let him assume an official róle in the legislature. 
- When a concrete suggestion to this effect was officially proposed 


E . by Governor Goodrich, in 1917, the Democratie party made much 


ado about it, Dum it tc be an encroachment of the executive, 
upon the ‘ordinary function of legislation. One of the most 
conservative periodicals of the state appreciated the necessity 
for this encroachment, and defended Governor Goodrich from the : 
charge of executive usurpation, on the grounc. that he first tried 
to ascertain what was best for the state, and tken publicly uttered 
his convictions. Such action, it contended, was “no government. 
by executive usurpation, but government by Panne opinion after 
discussion.” 26 
There has been some question as to the advisability of the, 
governor taking an active part in the legislazure since he is an - 
administrative officer. A recognition of the fact, however, that 
within him is centralized both administrative and executive 
duties, and that he does play an important part as a party leader, 
. justifies his participation in legislation. In fect, it is impossible 
to ignore the governor in discussing any. excerior influence on 
. legislation. , | 
One of the first places i in eich the present pcsition of the gover- 
nor is discernible, is in his message where he speaks for the party. 
He speaks for the party by including in his message party issues, 
some of which appear in the platform. The earlier platform. 
planks were vague and not applicable- to anything specific. The 
governor, in his message, takes some of these vlanks that appeal ' 
. to him, and makes something tangible out of tkem. 
. For example, one plank of the 1916 Republican. platform 
pledged the party to abolish “the unnecessary public - offices.” 
Governor Goodrich, in his annual message, took this mild, 
- unpromising plank, elaborated upon it,.and in his message to ~ 
the legislature, specifically applied it to the cffices of state fish’ 
and game commissioner, state geologist, state entomologist, and 
state board of forestry, and the creation of a conservation com- 


235 Especially the Indianapolis Star in editorials betaveen ird 6, and 
March 5,1917. ` . 
76 The Nation, Vol. 94, p. 558. 
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mission to look after their duties. This legislature was willing 
— to create the new‘ conservation commission, but it was loathe to 
abolish any lucrative offices that might serve as party spoils. 
The governor’s message accordingly failed, but the legislature, 
feeling it must redeem its party platform pledge, abolished many 
` elerkships in the different departments, and thus embarrassed 
the administrátion for want of adequate help. 

This illustration is characteristic of the two types of planks. 
On one side; we have the vague, uncertain platform plank, which, 
for lack of specific knowledge of its meaning, we must consider as 
redeemed, if there is any legislation enacted on that subject. 
On the other hand, we have the practical, clear suggestion in the 
message which is counted as a failure if not carried out in almost 
the identical form in which it was proposed. . 

The first clear correlation of message and platform. appears in | 
1905, when Govenor Durbin included two platform planks in 
his message. Before that time, governors at times explained 
platform planks in their messages, but without making specific . 
recommendations about them, and the platform and message 
were not considered as necessarily connected. This situation 
was probably due in part to the lack of platform planks relating 
‘to purposed legislation, but also in part to the fact that the 
governor had not established his influence in legislation. Since 
1905, as the number of platform measures. have increased, there 
has been a noticeable tendency for the governor to include and 
emphasize a number of platform provisions in his message. 

The eleven biennial governors messages of the twenty year 
period eontain 156 suggestions for legislation, or an average of 
14 to a message. Out of these 156 suggestions by the various 
governors, 79, or about fifty per cent were enacted into law. 
As already noted during the same period, the-platforms contained 


27 For Governor Durbin’s 1905 message, see the Senate Journal of 1905, page 17. 
28 The number of platform planks included by the governors in their messages 
to the legislature have been as follows: 1900-0; 1902-0; 1904-2; 1906-6; 1908-3; 
1910-4; 1912-2; 1914-4; 1916-5; 1918-6; 1920-4. 
?? The messages, Arunped] in consecutive years, contain the following number 
` of planks: 1900—3; 1902—18; 1904—12: 1906—16; 1908—16; 1910-—13; 1912—7; 
1914—9; 1916—24; 1918—28; 1920—7. ‘ 
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67 proposals, of which 41 resulted in legislation; but of these 
platform planks, 36 were also incorporated in the governor's 
messages, and 25 of the 36 became law. "Thus of the platform 
planks supported by the governor more than twice as many were 
adopted than thosethat failed, while of the planks not supported 
by the governors not quite one-half (15 out of 31) were enacted. 
It therefore appears that the governor’s support added to the. 
platform plank more than doubles the Donau of its adoption 
aslaw. ` 

But the great majority of the proposals in the governors’ 
messages have never had a place in the platforms. In the twenty 
year period, the governors have recommended more than three 
times as many measures not mentioned in the platforms as the 
measures recommended which were in the platforms; and the 
number of these independent suggestions has been nearly twice 
as many as the total number of constructive platform proposals i in 
the same period. These additional proposals by the governor. 
‘show the relative influence of the governor unassisted by the 
party platform; and their adoption by the legislature has been in 
direct proportion to the popularity of the governor. During 
the twenty year period, something less than fifty per cent of these 
non-platform proposals (54 out of 190) have been accepted by 
the legislature. This is about the same proportion of success 
as for the platform planks not supported by the governor; but 
the number of successful measures thus primarily proposed by the 
governor has been more than three times as many as the number 
of successful platform proposals not supported by the governor. 

It thus appears, that, not only does the governor’s message 
more than double the degree of success for platform proposals, 
but that his additional proposals not in the platforms result in 
much more legislation than the platform proposals not endorsed 
by the governor. 

At ‘special sessions, every measure proposed by the governors 
has passed before the session adjourned. Special sessions are 
called to meet emergencies, and the measures considered are | 
therefore not of a platform nature. For instance, the special ' 
session of 1908 was called to enact legislation for the capture 
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and punishment of sight riders who stole across the Ohio River 
and raided the Indiana tobacco fields. Similarly, the January 
special'session of 1920 was called to ratify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, and the July 
session of 1920 to make emergenty appropriations. Probably 
the reason that the governor’s program is carried out so 
thoroughly is not due so much to his influence as a party leader 
as to the fact that he secures the promises of a majority of 
members before he calls the session, that the program will be 
enacted, and the only measures enacted during a special session. 
The conclusion may be drawn that the influence of the platforms 
on the special sessions is nil, while the ee of the governor 
is 100 per cent. 

There is another element that must be ie into consideration 
when studying the influence of the governor’s messages. -It 
makes a vast amount of difference whether the governor is deliver- 
ing his inaugural address or a message after he has been in 
office two years, or whether he is delivering his farewell address. 
When the governor is delivering his inaugural address, he is 
speaking as an inexperienced man unfamiliar with his position. 

It will be recalled that the Indiana governors are inaugurated 
before the legislature, every second ‘session. At the. time of 
inauguration, the governor outlines.his program, based, in part, 
on the platform, with advice and suggestion to the legislature. 
When there is a change in politics, the’program is usually long. 
and detailed, but when the retiring, and the new governor are of 
the same party, the new man looks to his predecessor to give most 
of the advice. As an example of the latter, Governor Durbin, 

after taking the oath of office, said, “My distinguished predecessor 
—A Governor Mount, whose admirable administration has the endorse- 
ment of every fair-minded citizen, has but recently delivered 
to the General Assembly, a formal message in which he reviews 
existing conditions with characteristic force and felicity, and 
under, the circumstances, I deem it appropriate that I should 
confine my remarks to generalities, rather than conventional 
‘recommendations.’ 


3? Indiana House Journal, 1901, 72, i 
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The attitude of the governor, after he has been in office for 

two years, is illustrated by the second message of the same 
" governor. This time, speaking on the state banks, which he 
believed to be the most important. issue of the session, he said, 
“I recommend to the legislature that a Jaw be immediately 
enacted definitely fixing a. capital to. be fully paid in cash as‘a 
‘basis for private banking, the minimum capital being $25,000.00, 
- the same as now provided for the organization of State banks." 

It is evident from a comparison of this message with the inau- 
gural address, that the governor, after two years’ experience, has 
changed the tone of his message. The inaugiral address showed 
indecision and willingness to let the retirmg governor outline a 
legislative program. In his second address he shows that he is 
now acquainted with his poanion and is reacly to make positive 
recommendations. 

The last message of the governor to the legislatur e, follows very 
closely the tone of the second message. In this last address he is 
speaking to a legislature over which he will rave no future con- 
trol, and he speaks with the experience of a man who has been 
four years in office. Possibly ,a little of the positiveness of his 
second message. is lacking, but this is mor» than balanced by 
the knowledge of his subject. As example, at the opening of 
the 1905 session, Governor Durbin, whose term expired in three 
days, in speaking before the legislature on what he thought would 
be the most vital measüre of that session, said, “I believe that 
the General Assembly would do well to give consideration to the 
advisability of requiring general introductior of voting machines 


. Into all the counties of the state.’’# 


: These three messages of Governor Durbin illustrate the chang- 
ing position of governor. In his inaugural address, he was 
content to let his predecessor, who was likewise a Republican 
and a close political friend, make all the soncrete recommen- 
dazions. After the governor had been in office two years, he 
spoke to the legislature as a man experienced in the general 
problems of state government, and who wished action. His 


1 Indiana House Journal, 1903, 20. 
3? Indiana Senate Journal, 1905, 23. 
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retiring address shows a. declining activity and the desire 
to let his successor immediaiely take up the Ryu of the : 
legislature. 

Platform planks, having become more concrete, may be said 
to have created an increasing influence on legislation. That is, 
it has been possible to trace legislation as the planks become more 
concrete. On the other hand, the platform has not kept pace 
with the governor. Therefore, it appears possible to conclude 
that, in comparison with the governor, the platform has become 
less important. 

The twenty year period discussed demonstrates this į increasing | 
importance of the platform as an influence on legislation. Begin- 
ning with Governor Durbin's message to. the 1905 legislature, 
and continuing through to Governor McCray’s message in the 
1921 legislative session, the platform has exerted à continuous 
influence on the governors’ “messages. This influence, judging 
from the number of platform planks included in the message, 
varies considerably with the influence that the. Ai had 
in drafting the platform. jd 

It has been claimed that the governor writes, in a large measure, 
' the platform of his own political party for the election that comes 
in the middle of his term of offiee. If this were true one would 
expect to find almost all of the platform planks incorporated in 
his message to the next legislature. The fact is undisputed that 
the governor does have a great deal of influence i in drafting the 
. platform of ‘his party after he has been in office for two years, 
but the faet that there are more. platform planks in his second 
" message is not primarily due to this greater influence on the plat- 
form, but to his understanding that the legislators are sufficiently 
educated to the appreciation of the needs as expressed in the 
platform and as adjudged by him with his practical experience. 
It must be remembered that the platform does not precede : 
publie opinion, except possibly on such cases, as for example, 
mine laws, where the influence of labor unions, that is, a particular 
. group, is of sufficient strength to get a plank for their relief incor- 
porated in the platform. Since the general publie, for the 
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most part; has not an expert knowledge of these needed reforms, 
it takes the combined influence of the platform and the governor, 
usually with an intervening legislative sessior or two, to educate 
the people to the needs of reform and to secure the passage of 
such reform by the legislature. . 

In all the important issues, however, such as woman's suffrage 
and prohibition, the platform comes after public opinion, and at 
present the prevailing tendency seems to be for the parties to 
. wait until publie opinion is moulded before they venture to take 
a stand. in the platforms upon such issues. If the issue is 
important and continuous over a considerakle period of years; : 
and if both parties in their platforms pledge themselves to enaet a 
workable law on the subject, then the question will not be as to 
whether the bill will be passed, but to whom the credit im go 
for enacting the reform. 

The tendency of all platforms i is to generalize and the niao 
of all governors is to particularize. The platzorms in Indiana in 
the late nineties hardly deserved the name of platforms as they 
contained little but vague generalities. Beginning in 1900, the 
parties began to take a definite stand on a fev questions. In the 
platforms of the first decade of this century. one is struck with 
the frequent use of the words, “We suggest consideration” of 
such proposals as the primary election laws. In the second 
decade, the parties took a more positive stand by changing the 
wording of their platforms to read, “We pledge ourselves to the 
enactment ‘by the next legislature" of such -eforms as the. revi- 
sion of the tax laws. It is evident, then, tat the platforms of 
the state parties in Indiana are getting away from this old tend- 
ency to generalize, and are particularizing and emphasizing 
specific points that should be enacted by the legislature. 

Of course, the general plank of the platform will never be 
entirely eliminated, because it is from the general plank, when 
publie opinion is sufficiently crystallized, that the special plank - 
is developed. The general plank draws the attention and con- 
sideration of the public and‘ thus creates the background for 
' specific suggestions, either in the governor's message or in some 
subsequent pause For example, the Republiean party, in 
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its 1918 platform, urged the abolition of unnecessary public 
offices. Governor Goodrich took this general plank and inter- 
preted it to mean such offices as state geologist, state statistician 
and others. Thus, it may be said that it is the purpose of some 
general planks to pave the way for the specific suggestions of the .. 
governor. | 

The last twenty years in Indiana illustrate the predominance 
of the governor over the platform. We have seen that nearly 
fifty per cent of the governors’ suggestions, which cover more than 
twice the number of subjects and amount of legislation that is 
_covered by the platform planks, have been enacted by the legisla- 
ture. The platform planks, which the governor takes into his mes- 
sage and makes administration measures, receive the largest per- 
centage of success, as over seventy per cent of such platform-message 
suggestions are enacted by the legislature. In considering the 
planks of the platform not supported by the governor during 
the last twenty years, only about fifty per cent were carried into 
effect by the legislature. Thus, a platform.plank has double the 
chance for enactment if it is supported by the governor than has 
a platform plank which has not received the governor’s support. - 
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Illinois Rejects New Constitution. “On December. 12, 1922, the 
people of Illinois rejected a proposed new constitution by a vote of 
about 900,000 to 200,000. A former note in this Review. (Vol. 15, p. 
258) called attention to the earlier stages of the Illinois constitutional 
convention, and indieated the issues that were then important in the 
work of that convention. The convention assembled on January 6, 
1920, and did not complete its labors until September 12, 1922. 

The most important new features of the re] jected constitution are the 
following: 

(1) The present constitution of Illinois provides for a general prop- 
erty tax, and does not permit classification of property for this purpose, 
or the use of an income tax. The proposed constitution would have 
permitted the substitution of an income tax on intangibles for the 
. general property tax upon this property; and would also have authorized 
a general income tax on all net incomes, in addition to other taxes. 

(2) The proposed constitution consolidated the courts of Cook 
County, simplified to some extent the organization of courts in other ' 
parts of the state, and gave the supreme court power to make rules of | 
pleading, practice, and procedúre. 

(3) Under the rejected constitution Chicago would have been given 
power to frame its own charter, and would also have received: powers of 
municipal home rule. - 

(4) Under the present constitution, representation in both houses 
of the general assembly is based upon population; but no reapportion- 
ment has taken place since 1901, and Cook County with 47 per cent of 
the population has but 37 per cent of the representation in the two 
houses. Under the rejected constitution Cook County representation 
was to be permanently limited to one-third in the state senate. In 
the house of representatives all parts of the state were to be represented 
in proportion to the number of votes they cast for governor. The 
cumulative plan would have disappeared and members of the house of 
representatives would have been elected from single districts. . In 
future constitutional conventions Cook County was to be limited to 
45 out of 121 members: 
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The constitutional ‘convention was a conservative body. Proposals 
for the initiative and referendum and for the short ballot found ‘little 
favor. The necessity for a convention was largely forced by the present 
‘difficulty of amending the Illinois constitution, but the convention was. 
unwiling to do much if anything toward simplifying the method of 
amendment. 

The proposed constitution contained many good TTA and it 
may be worth while to point out some of the reasons for its overwhelming : 
popular defeat. One of the important reasons is the long amount of 
time taken by the convention for the completion of its work. The issue 
of Cook County representation caused a sharp division among the mem- 
bers, and frequent recesses were taken in order to obtain some com-' 
promise upon this proposition. The compromise finally reached ‘was 
not satisfactory; and the frequent recesses of the convention extending 
. over a long period led many people to the conviction that nothing was 
to be expected from the convention’s work. 

The issue of representation had a ‘large influence in Cook County; 
but in only 26 of the 102 counties of the state was there a favorable 
vote upon the proposal. In Cook County only about one voter in 
seventeen supported the document,.but the. vote outside of Cook 
County was about three to one against it. There was much mis- 
representation both for and against the proposal. It is probable that 
fear of increased taxation was the chief influence producing the heavy 

vote for rejection. 
^ The opposition was able to organize more ‘effectively because the 
- convention submitted its work as a single document, thus uniting all 
of the forces opposed to any single change. The majority against the 
proposed constitution was made up of a series of diverse minorities, 
no two of which fully agreed upon their grounds of opposition. “The 
convention was urged to submit all important controversial issues 
separately, as was done in 1870, but declined to adopt this policy. Had 
this been done, the people would probably have gaoa a number 
. of the proposed changes. 

Another important factor in ` defeating the proposed constitution 
was the plan of draftsmanship employed by the convention. Both the 
delegates to the convention and the people were satisfied with most of 
the provisions of the constitution of 1870, and did not- desire to change 
them, The éonvention, however, decided that the whole document 
should bé rewritten, because of a feeling that many of its provisions 
could be expressed in better form. This decision would not have been 
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dangerous in the case of a mere literary composition. But the consti- 
tution is a legal document, and its provisions had been construed by 
the courts over a long period of time. To change the language of these 
provisions involved the danger of introducing changes in substance, 
even where no changes were intended. Changes in substance actually 
were introduced in many cases without.an intention to do so; and changes 
in form of language aroused suspicion that concealed results were in- 
tended, even where the changes were entirely innocent. 

The popular result was occasioned primarily by the following in- 
fluences: (1) taxation; (2) representation; (3) the necessity of voting 
upon the document as a whole; and (4) distrust of à document whose 
language had been changed in cases where admittedly no change. of 
sense was intended. 

The constitution.of Illinois needs change as badly as it did before the 
assembling of the constitutional convention of 1920. The defeat of 
the proposed constitution was not an expression of satisfaction with 
things as they are. The people of Illinois will not and probably should 
not take steps immediately for the assembling of another convention. 
Efforts will now be centered upon the attempt to obtain an easier method 
of amending the present constitution through legislative proposals. 

| W. F. D. 


' . Constitutional Amendments in Vermont. Under.a .joint resolution 
of the Vermont general assembly of 1919, the governor appointed 
a commission of seven members, five of them lawyers, to prepare and 
present to the next session of the assembly proposals of amendment to 
‘the state constitution. Public hearings were held by this commission, 
and its report was presented to the governor in December, 1920, in time 
for consideration by the assembly of 1921. 

Nine proposals were presented; a minority of the commission reported 
against two of these proposals, and made three minority proposals. 
Both majority and minority proposals were accompanied by brief 
statements of reasons in support thereof. 

Under the state constitution proposals of amendment must be made 
by the senate, by a two-thirds vote; if concurred in by a majority of 
the members of the house they are entered on the journals of the two 
houses and referred to the general assembly “then next to be chosen,” 
and published in the principal newspapers of the state. If a majority 
of the members of the senate and house of the next- general assembly 
shal concur in the same proposals, it shall be the duty of the assembly 
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to submit such proposals to a direct vote of the freemen of the state; 
and steh of them as shall receive a majority of the popular vote shall 
become a part of the constitution. 

"Thus the commission above referred to was an extra constitutional 
agency, its purpose being to aid the senate in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional right to initiate amendments. Its report was laid before the 
.senate, both majority and minority proposals being severally embodied 
in resolutions and referred to the senate judiciary committee. Other 
proposals were initiated by the senate, the total number’ considered 
being twenty-two. Of these eight only were adopted by the senate, 

"by the requisite two-thirds majority; the house concurred in only four 
of these, so that but four proposals of amendment are to be acted upon 
by the general assembly which met in January, 1923. 

The first proposal adopted amends section 34 of Chapter 11 of the 
constisution, which defines the constitutional qualifications of a freeman 
and pzescribes the freeman’s oath, by broadening it to include “every 
persor”’ instead of “every man." The obvious purpose of this proposed 
amencment is to make the state constitution consistent with the federal 
Const tution as modified by the Nineteenth Amendment. 

The second proposal is intended to confer upon the general assenibly 

` power to regulate by law the mode of filling all vacancies in the house of 
repressntatives which shall occur by reason of death, resignation or 
otherwise. The commission pointed out that the constitution as it now 
stands is obviously defective in that, while the general assembly has 
autho-ity to provide by law for filling vacancies in the senate, no analo- 
gous provision exists for filling vacancies in' the house. On this point 
the commission remarked that, in the absence of any constitutional 
provision to that effect, it has been generally held that vacancies in 
the hcuse may not be filled. i 

The third proposal adopted by both houses amends Article 10 of 
Chapter 1 of the constitution, which prescribes the rights of the accused 
in criminal prosecutions, by adding thereto the following: “Provided, 
never-heless, in criminal prosecutions for offenses not punishable by 
death or imprisonment in the state prison, the accused, with the consent 
of the prosecuting officer entered of record, may in open court or by 
@ writing signed by him and filed with the court, waive his right to a 
jury trial and submit the issue of his guilt to the determination and 
judgment of the court without a jury. 

In support of this proposal the commission cited State v. Hirsch, 
91 Vt , 830, wherein the'supréme court held that under existing statutes, 
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ii a person be accused before a municipal court of a crime within the 
jurisdiction of the court to try and determine, he may not waive a jury. 
trial. Tbe commission argued that while this decision was not put 
squarely upon constitutional grounds, the inference from it was that 
there is a constitutional objection to the waiver of trial by jury in crimi- 
nal cases; and that while conditions existing at the time the constitution 
was adopted, or at least fresh in the minds of its framers, may have 
justified the binding phraseology of the constitution with reference to 
the right of jury trial, such conditions have long since passed away. 
In fact, it was pointed out that in some cases the present constitutional 
guaranty may operate to the positive SR UNES of the accused, as 
well as of the state. 

The foregoing three proposals were all of those presented by the 
commission to be approved by both senate and house. The fourth 
proposal to run the gauntlet of both houses was senate proposal number 
eighteen. This is to amend Article 1 of the bill of ‘rights, which de- 
claras the "natural, inherent and unalienable rights" of all men, by 
eliminating, in the latter part of the section wherein involuntary servi- 
tude as a servant, slave or apprentice 1 is prohibited, the ‘distinction as to 
age between males and females in respect to consent to such service, 
the uniform age prescribed being twenty-one years. 

Cf the four proposals approved by the senate but rejected by the | 
house, one is of special interest,—commission proposal number two. 
This would enlarge the veto power of the governor by providing with 
reference to appropriation bills as follows: “If the Governor shall not 
approve any one or more of the items or sections contained in any bill, 
but shall approve the residue thereof, 1t shall become a law as to the , 
residue in like manner as if he had signed it.” ' | 

The commission placed this proposal upon. the following weighty : 
erounds: “Under our system, the so-called budget bill is necessarily 
considered during the last days of thé legislative session and is often 
presented to the executive on the very eve of final adjournment. In 
this way the alterndtive is presented to the governor to approve the 
bill as presented or to veto the entire bill which would necessarily 
invclve much delay and expense as it is absolutely necessary that the 
general appropriation bill be passed. Thus the Governor in many 
instances may be actually coerced to approve items which ag may believe 
to be inadvisable. _ 

“We believe that. the proposed amendment would baad re economy 
and greater care in the preparation and passage of appropriation bills. 
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Thirty-five states have provisions in their constitutions for an item 


veto, which seem to be working very satisfactorily. As a large degree 


of responsibility must necessarily rest with the executive in reference to 
the expenditure of money, it would seem that he should be given power 
to approve such items of the budget bill as may to him seem advisable 
without compromising his judgment as to the other items which may 
seem to him inadvisable." 

As stated, the senate followed the recommendation of the commis- 
sion, but unfortunately the house refused to sanction any enlargement 
of the veto power, thereby defeating the possibility of submitting this 
-most salutary amendment to popular vote. 

The three other proposals approved by the senate but defeated in 
the house were: Number six, empowering the general assembly to 
provide by law as to recording deeds and convenances of lands, the 


constitution now expressly providing where such instruments shall be 


recorded; number nineteen, which would amend section 20 of Chapter 
2 of the constitution, wherein the governor ‘is given power “‘to call 
together the general assembly, when necessary, before the day to which 
they shall stand adjourned,” by specifically limiting the competency of 
the assembly, when so called together, to such subjects as may be 
specified in the governor’s proclamation; and number twenty-two, 
which also modified in a minor particular section 20 of Chapter 2 in 
respect to the powers of the governor. 

Several of the proposals made by the commission, which failed of 
adoption by the senate, are of interest. Number four contemplated a 
modification of section 30 of Chapter 2, relating to the trial of civil 
issues by jury, by excepting from the class of cases triable by jury those 
requiring an accounting with numerous items,:as well as those wherein 
the parties agree to trial otherwise than by jury. In fact this proposal 
had no great weight, because in practice parties ordinarily recognize 
the wisdom of trying otherwise than by jury cases involving a multi- 
plicity of issues, and other tribunals are provided by ‘statute for this 
class of cases. 

Commission proposal number seven was intended to isis the con- 
stitutional changes necessary to effect.a return to September elections 
as they existed prior to 1914, when the constitutional amendment post- 
poning them to November became effective. The commission does not 
argue this proposal at length; a minority of two dissented on the follow- 
ing ground: 
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“From the standpoint of convenience, economy, uniformity and 
efficiency, we believe eonsiderable loss would be sustained by the pro- 
posed change. The only advantage that we can conceive, of a return 
to the old date, would be the privilege of posing in the limelight for a few 
weeks in each presidential year. Even conceding that to be a worthy 
reason for changing, it would seem that the benefits received would not 
be commensurate with the cost." ) 

Commission proposal number eight contemplated ie addition to 
the: constitution of a- new section providing for the appointment of a 
. commission with functions similar to those of the present public service 
commission, but with an enlargement of power conferred by the follow- 
ing clause: “Said commission shall have the powers of a court both at 
law and in equity in the determination of all matters over which it is 
so given jurisdiction and may render judgments and make orders and 
decrees subject to such right of review as the legislature may prescribe, 
. and the legislature may provide such method of enforcing the judg-, 
ments, orders and decrees of said commission as it may deem proper.” 

In explanation of this proposal the commission pointed out that, in 
view of the decision of the state supreme court, in Sabre v. Rutland 
Railroad Company et al, 86 Vt. 347, the exact character of the publie 
service commission is somewhat in doubt, the court saying: “The 
publie service commission is not in the strict sense a court, though like 
it is a governmental agency provided for the administration, in respect 
to certain specific matters, of what in‘a broad though true sense may 
. be called the police power." 

In the view of the commission it was desirable to eliminate all deat 
on this point by conferring upon the public service commission adequate 
power-to enforce its judgments, orders and decrees. It found a precedent 
for this innovation in several state constitutions. One ‘commissioner 
filed a minority report against this proposal, and it failed of adoption, 
his contention being, in substance, that it was unwise as a matter of 
publie policy, and unnecessary from the standpoint of administrative 
efficiency, to create an additional constitutional court with jurisdiction 
over a definite type of business. 

Commission proposal number nine was of a new section, as follows: 
“The General Assembly shall have gutbortiy to pone for compulsory 
voting at elections.” 

In favor of it the commission argued thus: “Suffrage. is not an in- 
dividual right of the citizen which he may use and abuse as his personal 
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interests dictate; it is rather a function and a duty which is intrusted to 
him in order to insure representative government and the best interest 
of the nation. Every free government rests on the national will which 
alone should make the law and control the government and which will 
never be known if the voters neglect to go to the polls. Too great a 
neglect of this duty will not only hinder an expression of this will, but 
will render it uncertain and doubtful and even falsify it by displacing 
‘the true maj jority. 

The commission further pointed out that Massachusetts and North 
Dakota have each recently adopted a constitutional amendment 
similar to the one proposed, and Oklahoma has a statute. along the same 
lines; also that compulsory voting has become an established principle : 
in several foreign countries, end has operated very successfully. 

Evidently the senate deemed this proposition too debatable to war- ` 

rant its submission to as conservative an electorate as that of Vermont; | 
it was rejected by an almost unanimous vote. 
' Of the minority proposals of the commission, mention will be made of 
but two,—one proposing a change in the basis of representation in the 
senate, and the other removing the so-called timelock on constitutional : 
amendment. The former contemplated the abandonment of the pres- 
ent county basis of senatorial representation, under which the legisla- 
ture apportions to the several counties, from time to time, their re- 
. spective quotas of senators, ‘and the adoption of the district system, 
whereby the state would be divided by the legislature into thirty sena- 
torial districts as nearly equal in population as practicable, with pro- - 
vision for a new division after each federal census. Each district would 
elect one senator. Under the present system eack county elects its 
quota, varying from one to four, 

The minority presented a strong argument in T of this poposal, 
the gist of it being that the Vermont system of choosing senators and 
representatives is in violation of the fundamental principle of repre- 
sentative government, in that it involves grossly unequal representation 
in the constituencies. For example, two counties each with over 40,000 
population have four senators each, while one county with less than 
4,000 population has one senator. 

The minority’ conceded that this violation of the representative 
principle is more gross in the Vermont house than in the senate, the 
largest city in the state being represented there by a single member, 
while the smallest town—in some cases towns with less than fifty 
inhabitants—has a like representation. But the minority frankly 
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confessed the impossibility of changing the house basis; the event 
proved that their attempt to make at least one of the legislative bodies 
"rep-esent population rather than acreage" was doomed to ignominious 
failure, not a single senatorial vote being cast for it. . 

The. other interesting minority proposal contemplated the elimina- 
tion of that curious provision of the Vermont constitution whereby it is 
rendered unamendable save at ten-year intervals: The proposed 
amendment would have preserved the existing machinery. of amend- 
ment but made it possible for the senate to set it in motion at any 
session of the general assembly. It is significant of the highly conserva- 
tive temper of the average Vermont legislator on this important ques- 
tion,—and in this respect he is without doubt fairly representative of 
the whole state electorate—that only four senate votes were cast for this 
proposal. A similar proposal made i in 1920 met the same fate after full 
public discussion. 

The minority argument for this proposal was unanswerable from 
the standpoint of political theory. No such timelock is to be found in ` 
any American constitution; if the people cannot be trusted with their 
constitution, under reasonable restrictions intended to make it reflect 
their deliberate will, they are unfit for self-government, the minority 
contended. Special emphasis was laid upon the fact that the people 
of the state know very little about their constitution, owing to the 
timelock, which automatically closes the door upon all effective con- , 
stitutional diseussion for long periods of time. 

The result of this conservative amending process has been, sete 
for better or worse, that no state constitution has preserved its original 
form so closely as that of Vermont; none has been so free from the 
spirit of modern constitutional innovation and experimentation. It is 
significant that no proposal was advanced, either by the commission or 
in the senate, for the adoption of means of general amendment or re- 
vision by constitutional convention. Unless the general assembly may, 
by virtue of its inherent legislative power, call a eonstitutional conven- 
tion, none is possible under the constitution as 1t stands. 

It will be observed that the four proposals of amendment now pend- 
ing all relate to matters of detail; none in any way changes the general 
scheme of government embodied in the constitution, or establishes any’ 
new agency of government, or broadens the authority of any existing 
agency. "Thus Vermont presents the interesting example of an elector- 
ate that still successfully resists the temptation, so seductive in most 
of the other nem to transform its constitution into an elabor ate code 
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of law. Nor does this indicate a conservatism in governmental policy 
so extreme as would appear at first blush. That the people of the 
state are content with an eighteenth century constitution is to be ac- 
counted for, in the main, by the fact that, like that other classic model 
of eighteenth century constitution-making, their fundamental law is so 
general in its phraseology, so truly a constitution, one may justly say, 
as to permit of the exercise of governmental power ample to keep the 
state fairly abreast of modern governmental requirements. 

| EpMuND C. Mower. 

University of Vermont. 


Indexing Statute Law.! The necessity for an adequate index to the 
statute law of all the states daily confronts those whose research leads - 
them into the field of legislation. Jor this reason it has been thought 
well to present to these associations whose: members have a common 
interest in the subject, a brief survey of what has been accomplished 
and it is hoped that there may be derived from the discussions follow- 
ing the papers to be read, some suggestions as to how to accomplish 
the work which remains to be done. 

The pioneer work was done by Frederic Jessup Stimson who published 
his American Statute Law in two volumes, indexing legislation of general 
interest from the beginning to 1892. 

In 1890, the New York State Library began the publication of the 
Index to Legislation (1890-1908), later followed by the Annual Review 
of Legislation, (1901—1908), and the Digest of Governors’ Messages (1902— - 
1908). This index appeared annually until 1908. Manuscript copy 
for the years 1909 and 1910 was destroyed by the fire of 1911; and 
although the index was reproduced and continued through 1912 in 
manuscript form, lack of funds for its publication resulted in the dis- 


1 A paper read, before the joint meeting of the American Association of Law 
Libraries and the National Association of State Libraries in Detroit, June 28, 1922. 
Other papers presented at this meeting were: ‘Review of the Summary and Index 
of Legislation, the Digest of Governors’ Messages and the Annual Review of 
Legislation, issued by the New York State Library," by John T. Fitzpatrick, 
Law Librarian; and ‘Indexing Legislation," by the Pennsylvania Legislative 
Reference Bureau. These papers have been published in the Proceedings of the 
National Association of State Libraries. A committee to consider the matter 
was appointed for the year 1922-23, as follows: Luther E. Hewitt, Law Librarian 
Philadelphia Bar Association; George Godard, State Librarian of Connecticut; 
Frank O. Poole, Law Librarian, Association of the Bar of New York City; ' 
Gertrude E. Woodard, Ann Arbor, EE John T. Fitzpatrick, New York , 
State Law Library. 
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continuance of the printed index, to the great regret of all who had used 
it as one of their most indispensable tools. At present, states Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, “None of these publications are beirg continued by the 
New York State Library even in manuscript form ”’ 

The legislative drafting bureau of Columbia University, in the course 
of its research work, accumulated much valuable material which was 
made available in the form of an annual summary 6? legislation, appear- 
ing in the Proceedings of the American Bar Association under the title 
of “Noteworthy Changes in Statute Law” (1915-1920). This summary 
has also been abandoned.? It should be noted here, that the president 
of each state bar association, in his annual address cistomarily discusses 
the legislation enacted for the year then just past, and the hiatus from 
1909 to 1914 is partially covered by portions of such addresses before 
the American Bar Association and state bar associations for those years. - 

In the report of the Librarian of Congress for 1921 (p. 98) it is stated 
that '"The' State Law Index, which covers only permanent general laws, 
commences with the year 1917, and is now substaatially complete for 
1920; the 1921 session laws are in many cases not yet available: An 
index similar to the State Law Index has also been prepared for the 
1917-1920 session laws of Canada, Commonwealth >f Australia and its 
provinces and New Zealand." There is no intimation that these indexes 
will ever be printed and it is understocd by the writer that there are no 
funds wherewith to make the indexes available for general use. 

The American Year Book published annually from 1910 to 1919 and 
since discontinued; contained under the appropriate subjects, citations 
to laws enacted’ during the respective years. The World Almanac 
also contains similar references. 

Legislative reference bureaus are constantly vonttbu tne studies on 
various subjects for legislation, as for example the bulletins issued for 
the use of the Illinois and Massachusetts constitutional conventions. 
The Wisconsin, Michigan, Rhode Island bureaus and those of other 
states have issued many excellent digests in the form of legislative 
bulletins, but there seems to be no cumulated list o such ‘publications. 


? In an address before the joint meeting of the American Association of Law, 
Libraries and National Association of State Libraries, Mr. Frederick C. Hicks, 
Law Librarian of Columbia University, gave an account of.the methods of the 
bureau in preparing the annual summaries end stated that the work ceased with 
the issue of 1920. The legislation of 1921 will be reviewed in the form of Notes 
in the department of “Current Legislation” of the American Bar Association 
Journal, 
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In the weekly issues and annual cumulations of Public Affairs Infor- 
mation Service are to be found references to current legislation and 
related bibliographical data of much value. This service has also 
issued partial indexes to the legislation of the years 1917; 1920 and 1921, 
` which were prepared coóperatively by the several legislative reference 
bureaus. 

Such publications as the American Labor Legislation Review, 
National Tax Association Bulletins and Proceedings, American Bankers’ 
Association Proceedings and Journal, and the Proceedings of the uniforra 
state law commissioners, are aids not only to the finding of the actuel 
laws, but frequently contain much comment both critical and con- 
structive. ' 

Various departments of the United States government annually 
reprint the laws of all the states on certain subjects, as for example the 
labor laws, with well worked out and uniform indexes to the various 
topics connected with labor problems: The workmen’s compensation 
laws, mining laws, public health laws and the like have been similarly 
reprinted. . 

Commercial associations are issuing compilations of corporation 
laws, insurance laws, income tax laws and others, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has a committee at work on a compilation of all 
the banking laws of the several states. _ 

Leading law periodicals are introducing as permanent devartments, 
“Notes on Legislation of Current Interest.” The American Politicel 
Science Review, particularly has made large contributions through its - 
- "Legislative Notes and Reviews." ma 

For a few years, the National Legislative Reference Servicé was 
available through the endeavors of a joint committee of the American’ 
Association of Law Libraries and the National Association of State 
Libraries, codperating with the Law Reporting Company of New York 
City. Much material was issued in the form of cards and check lists, 
and one volume appeared covering the year 1915. The large expense 
involved in this most’ comprehensive undertaking has made its cor- ' 
tinuance for the present at least, impracticable. 

The Loose Leaf Index to Legislation begun in the bureau of goverr- 
ment of the University of Michigan, but now independent of that 
organization, was undertaken to make available the lists of citations to 
laws on the many subjects about which inquiry had been made of the 
bureau. Printed in two forms, loose-leaf and cards, the citations may 
be filed alphabetically as a subject index and capable of indefinite 
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expansion and revision. Manuscript citations have been prepared 
from 1915 to 1921, and the sheets and cards are in process of printing. 
Announcements of the subjects as issued in printed form are made 
through Publie Affairs Information Service and manuscript citations 
are available to subscribers to the Loose Leaf Indez. 

From this glance over the field, it is quite apparent that while much 
has been accomplished, much more remains to be done. It is also 
undoubtedly true that much has been done of which little is known for 
the reason that it is only locally available, as for example-the most 
painstaking and elaborate card catalogue compiled under the super- 
vision of Dean John Condon of the Law School of the University of 
. Washington. This catalogue made up of thousands of references to 

the laws of the states of the northwest is unique, and is used constantly 

by investigators in that section of the country žo whom it is freely 
accessible. | 

It is hoped that omissions made by the writer will be freely ped 
by ell who have knowledge of them so that eventually some complete 
statement may be made of aids to legislative research. 

GERTRUDE ELSTNER WOODARD. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Budgetary Legislation in'1922. In view of the fact that so few 
legislatures were in session during 1922 there is a surprising amount of 
important budgetary legislation to be considered, Georgia is added 
to the list of states having some sort of system. Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, Arizona and New York have made changes in administrative . 
detail. California has adopted a constitutional provision for an execu- 
| tive budget. County and town gover nments in Mississippi have been 
improved by the establishment of a budget ipae for boards of 
supervisors and aldermen. 

The new budget established in Georgia is of the commission type. 
The commission consists of the governor, as chairman, the comptroller 
general, the chairmen of the legislative finance committees and the 
attorney general. The budget is. compiled from statements submitted 
by all officers, departments and institutions, which contain, in addition - 
to request, an itemized financial report of the preceding year and a 
_statement of appropriations for the three preceding years. When 
submitted the budget is advisory only and not binding in any particular. 

The eommission is called the state investigating and budget com- 
mission. Asthe name indicates it has another duty, that of investiga- 
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tion, which is the power to employ an auditor to examine a department 
when, from information acquired in the compilation of thé budget, 
it seems necessary. This power too is only advisory, for the actual 
investigation is dependent on a spacial iE from the 
legislature. 

California, for Several years, has been working unde an unofficial 
budget established by Governor Johnson and continued by Governor 
Stephens. It is an extra legal procedure administered by the state 
board of control and the state controller with no fixed responsibility. 
While better than nothing it has not been satisfactory and is entirely 
dependent on the policy of the governor. For these reasons the 
Commonwealth Club of Califcrnia drafted an amendment: to the con- 
stitution providing for the establishment of an executive budget based, 
in their judgment, upon the best experience of the country. The 
proposition was submitted November 7 and carried by a substantial 
majority. The essential feature is the fixing of responsibility on the 
governor. He is to prepare a budget containing a complete plan and 
itemized statement of proposed expenditures with the estimated reve- 
nues and he is further required to recommend new sources of revenue if 
his budget exceeds the estimated income. After the bill is passed he 
may reduce or eliminate any item while approving the whole, subject 
to the regular procedure in regard to veto. The budget submitted 
during the first thirty days is to be accompanied by a budget bill 
which must be acted upon before any money bills except those for 
legislative expenses and emergencies approved by the governor. : No 
other appropriation bill may cover more than one item. Except 
those for current expenses all items are subject to referendum. 

Massachusetts has consolidated financial agencies under a commission. '. 
on administration and finance consistirg of four members appointed 
by the governor for four years. Three bureaus are provided; a comp- 
troller’s bureau, a purchasing bureau and a budget bureau. To the 
comptroller’s bureau is transferred functions of the state auditor and 
treasurer relating to the auditing of accounts; on it is also imposed the 
task of designing and installing a new system of accounting for all 
state offices; and expenditures of state moneys are checked against 
appropriations and approved. The purchasing of all supplies except 
legislative and military supplies is transferred to the purchasing bureau. 
The budget bureau receives unchanged the functions in regard to the 
budget from the supervisor of administration whose office is abolished. 
A new item to be included in the budget requests of the various depart- 
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ments is a statement containing a forecast of probable needs of the 
_ department for building purposes for a number of years. These requests 
are to be divided into necessary, desirable and contingent, that is de- 
pendent on developments which cannot be determined. `The depart- 
ment does not commit itself in making these requests but the state is 
enabled by them. to develop a-building program. A division of 
personnel and standardization carries on the work of supervisor of 
administration in relation to the coórdination of the administrative work 
of state departments, the standardization and classifieation of salaries, 
and state printing. Although a referendum petition was filed against 
the law, sufficient signatures to stay its operation were not obtained 
so that it became effective in September. 

In the second year of operation of the board of estàmate and control, 
the budget making body of New York, a new method of procedure in 
compiling the budget is being tried out. Expert accountants have 
been employed to confer with the heads of each government depart- 
ment and chiefs of divisions on each item of their desired appropriations, 
and on the report of these conferences the board will base its recommen- 
dations. It is hoped to obtain, by this method, a broader and more 
sympathetie view of department needs. In connection with this & 
beginning has been made on a classifieation of positions in the state 
service, The law in New York has been amended only by making the 
revision of requests by the state board of estimate and control, and the 
filing with the legislature of a detailed budget premissive and not 
_ compulsory. 

The governor of Virginia continues to be the chief budget officer. 
He is enabled by a 1922 amendment to appoint for four years a director 
of budget at a salary of $4500, as well as special assistants. The 
provision of the 1920 appropriation bill making it neglect of official 
duty to approve expenditures in excess of the amount appropriated, 
is contained also in the 1922 appropriation bill, and in addition the 
governor is given power to approve such expenditure in emergencies. 
A new provision contained in the bill allows the governor to restrain the 
state auditor from making disbursements to any department which is_ 
found to be using its funds for.a purpose other than for which the 
appropriation was made, unless such use has been approved by the 
governor. 

A law: for the supervision, administration, care and protection of 
finances, known as the state financial code, became effective in Arizona 
in July. Its purpose is to remove the ambiguity and uncertainty of 
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the existing laws. To do this'one genral fund has been established 
to whieh all moneys of the state belong except certain specified special 
funds. Investment of the principal of permanent funds is limited to 
government bonds and first mortgages on Arizona lands under cultiva- 
tion. From the general fund all appropriations are made, thereby 
abolishing the continuing appropriations which were unlimited as to 
number and àmount. Expenditures may be made for six purposes: 
salaries and wages, travel, operation, ézpital investment, replacements 
and repairs, and contingencies. This classification must appear in 
each appropriation account and money available must be used only 
for the purpose for which it is intended. To guard against deficiencies 
only a fourth of unexpended balances is available for salaries, operations 
and travel each quarter, unless the excess- is approved by the governor 
and the auditor. 

Mississippi is the only state to provide for local budgets during the 
yeàr. The governing boards of counties and towns are required to 
compile and publish annual budgets of proposed expenditures and of 
revenues. A board is required to keep within its budget "always 
seeking to lessen expenditures instead of exceeding revenues and budget 
estimates.” Citizens are given access to the books kept by the clerk 
with headings corresponding to budget headings and may petition for & 
referendura on any item of proposed expenditüre. 

RuTH MONTGOMERY. 

New York State Library. 

hS 

Bonis Legislation and the Referendum in Maryland. The general 
assembly of Maryland at its regular biennial session during the winter 
of 1922, passed an act for the recognition of the services rendered by 
Maryland soldiers in the World War. It provided for a bonus of ten 
dollars per month of active service between the dates of March 26, 1917 
and November 11, 1918, provided such service was not of less than ninety 
days’ duration. As an alternative, for those veterans who might wish to 
go on with their education, stipends greatly in excess of the regular bonus 
were provided. The act applied to all cfficers, enlisted men, field clerks, 
and army and navy nurses, who had,resided in Maryland for a period 
of at least six months immediately prior to their entry into the service. 

- In cases of death, dependents and heirs were to have been entitled to 
receive the benefits under the act. 

Certain classes of ex-service men were regarded as not entitled to 
the bonus. In this class were those whose period of service was very 
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short or whose sacrifice may be regarded as having been‘negligible, to 


wit: persons whose length of service was of less than ninety days’ dura- . 


tion; any one who was discharged from service or relievéd from active : 
. duty and not recalled to the colors prior to January 15, 1918; those who, 
though having been inducted into the service, were assigned to civilian 
work and were drawing civilian pay: nor would any one have been 
‘ entitled to compensation for time spent in taking training in student 
army training corps units. In addition, the following classes were 
explieitely deniéd the right to the bonus: (1) persons dishonorably 
discharged from the service, (2) persóns who sought exemption from the 
service either on account of conscientious objections or on account of 
alienage, and (3) any one guilty of fraud or willful violation or-evasion 
of the selective service act. Notwithstanding the above disqualifica- 
‘tions, however, the act provided that in all cases of discharge on account 
of physical disability received in line of duty—as well as death, likewise 
in line of duty—the former soldier or his heirs or dependents should 
be entitled to the full amount of bonus at ten dollars per month of service 
rendered up to November 11, 1918. 

. Svecial recognition was provided for service in actual esa as 
shown by the applicants’ certificates of discharge. In all such cases 
the applicant would have been entitled’ to an addition of twenty-five 
. per cent whether on the basis of the regular bonus or the educational 
. stipend. For those former soldiers who would be entitled to the | 
regular bonus, but who might wish “to continue their education,” a 
stipend was provided instead. The amount of the stipend provided 
- was thirty dollars per month for a maximum of thirty-six months. 

To meet the cost of the contemplated legislation, a bond issue of nine 
million dollars was authorized. The bonds were to have been issued in 
series to mature during the years 1926 to 1938 inclusive, in amounts 
varying from $522,000 the first year up to $882,000 in 1938. Finally, 
the act provided that it should not go into effect unless sustained by a 
majority voting on the proposition at a referendum to be held at the 
regular November election, 1922. 

The constitutionality of the act was promptly attacked in the test . 
case of Brawner v. Supervisors of Elections, tried before Judge Stein in 
- the Baltimore city court. Plaintiff sued for a writ of mandamus _ 
restraining the board of election supervisors of Baltimore city from 
placing the proposition on the ballot. He alleged that it violated the 
constitution of Maryland in various respects: thatit was an attempt to 
loan the credit of the state to individuals, that 1t established a general 
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pension system, that the title of the act was insufficient and misleading, 
that it authorized the taking.of private property without compensation 

and for private use, and that the referendum provision was a delegation , 
of legislative power. It was further alleged that the act violated the 

Constitution of the United States in the following respects: in that it 

denied the plaintiff the “protection of equal laws," that it deprived him 

of property without due process of law, and that it violated the obliga- 

tion of contract,—it was argued that the constitution of Maryland is 

a contract between the state and the citizen. 

Judge Stein brushed aside, as worthy of but scant consideration all 
the alleged points of conflict with the constitution of Maryland and the 
United States except the question of delegation of legislative power. . 
He found that the court of appeals in Maryland has on many occasions 
expressed the general opinion that “the legislature cannot surrender ` 
its power to the people." It has, however, recognized that there ere 
exceptions to the general rule, notably in local option cases and in cases 
of purely local concern. But the precise question involved in Brawner 
v. Supervisors of Elections had never been decided in Maryland. . 

After a brief survey of the decisions of the courts in other states and 
in Maryland on the question of delegation of legislative power, he 
concluded that the question is beclouded by doubt and many conflicting 
decisions. . While, perhaps, the numerical weight of opinion is against 
the power to submit the question to a popular referendum, many of the 
most eminent authorities favor it. He quoted Judge Cooley (Con- 
stitutional Limitations p. 120) as follows: {If it is not unconstitutional 
to delegate to a single locality to decide whether it will be governed by a 
particular charter, must it not quite as clearly be within the power of 
the legislature to refer to the people at large from whom their power is 
derived, the decision upon any proposed statute affecting the whole - 
state. Can that be called a delegation of power which consists only in 

the agent or trustee referring back to the principal the final decision 
in & case where the principal is the party concerned?" 

- While the judge in the early part of his opinion admitted that the case 
was doubtful—in fact one in which the pros and cons-are “as nearly 
balanced as can be any difficult constitutional question which depends 
not only upon legal principles but upon questions involving the theory 
of government"—nevertheless, he concluded strongly for the state. 
, He held that the act did not constitute a delegation of legislative power. : 
but merely provided that its operation should be subject to a contin- 
` gency: (popular approval) upon the happening of which it woe become 

law. 


— 
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The case was taken to the court of appeals where the decision of the’ 


-lower court was reversed. The opinion of the court was written by 


Judge Offutt. Keen appreciation of the services of the veterans of 
the World War was expressed. The court was “reluctantly forced to 
the conclusion" that the bonus act was void. |, 

In the opinion of the court of appeals, as well as in that of Judge: 
Stein, the one important issue involved in the case was the power of 


the general assembly to. submit a state-wide act to a popular referendum. 


The court held that originally this power was political rather than judi- 
cial in nature. Now, however, since it has been passed upon so often 
by the appellate courts of the various states, it has become by virtue of 
the rule of stare decisis essentially a legal question. It is inferentially 
admiited that the distinction between the power to delegate local end 
state-wide laws is arbitrary and illogical. But it is maintained by ihe 
court, on the other hand, that the question of the power to submit local 


. laws is no longer open “but has been finally settled by repeated decisions 
` of this.eourt and by the preponderance of authority elsewhere so great 


that we are constrained to accept it in connection with our own deci- 
sions as conclusive of the question.” 

On the question of the power to submit state-wide measures to a 
popular vote the court did not seem to think that opinion is nearly so 
evenly balanced as Judge Stein had intimated. They quote Oberholzer 


(The Referendum in America, p. 208) together with the authorities cited - . 


by him as well as Justice Ruggles in Barto v. Himrod (4 Seld. 483) in 
suppcrt of the general proposition that the peo»le of a state having dele- 
gated to their legislature the power of making their laws, that body 
can not legally or validly redelegate the power and authority to the 
people themselves. | | 

The people of the state of Maryland have prescribed in their con- 
stitution the manner.or agencies through which the laws of this state 
are to be enacted, to wit: the two houses of the legislature with the assent 
of the governor, or, in the event of the dissent of the governor, a pre- 
scribed method by which measures may be passed despite his dis- 
approval. “But in the act under consideration the legislature has 
added a new qualification, or condition, to the passage of legislation in 
addition to and entirely dehors aang in the constitution. That is, 
it provides that although the act under consideration has passed both 


"houses and has been signed by the governor, it shall not become a law 


unless a majority of the qualified voters of the state approve it. ‘The 
effect of that provision is not in any way to amend the constitution, but 
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to violate it. It takes away all real responsibility for the legislation 
from the legislature and the governor, where it is placed by the con- 
stitution, and places it upon an anonymous ‘majority of the qualified 
voters.’ ” 

. The contention that the aci was complete when. signed by the gover- 
nor and that the referendum was merely a contingency upon the hap- 
pening of which the act was to take effect, is disposed of almost sum- 
` marily as a “fiction” or a “device” by means of which to evade 

‘responsibility. The act by its own terms was not to become law unless 
sustained by a majority of those voting thereon. ‘‘The people are given 
‘expressly the power of determining whether the act‘shall or shall not be 
alaw. If thati is not legislative power, what is it?" 

NiELS H., DEBEL. 
Goucher College. 


The Presidential Ballot. The form of the presidential ballot has 
been undergoing a decided transformation in recent years. The goal 
of this development has been to bring the ballot and its demands 
on the voter and taxpayer into harmony with the actual political facts, 
8s compared with the mere legal formalities of the presidential election. 

Legally, the voters simply vcte for and elect presidential electors, who 
later -elect the president and vice-president according to their own 
judgment and discretion. Politically, the voters really elect the presi- 
dent and vice-president, for political usage has taken-from the electors 
all exercise of independent judgment and reduced them to human push 
buttons who automatically register the popular will. Voters rarely 
or never think, or speak of themselves as voting for electors, or scarcely 
for Mos pian, but, practically always, for this or that candidate 
for president. 


The presidential ballot has been slow in reflecting this revolütion i in. 


the nature of the presidential election. For long years its form w as, 
and in most states stillis, unduly dominated by the strictly legal theory 
of the election and function of the presidential electors. This is evi- 
denced by the trouble-making requirement that electors be voted for 
individually, by the utterly irrational instrtictions to voters as to how 
to vote a split electoral ticket, and by the useless and expensive retention 
on the ballot of the names of candidates for presidential electors. 


The ballot is only an instrument or agency by which the voter seeks ` 


to express his will. The cardinal test of any form of ballot is not its 
size or cost, important as they are, but whether it promotes or insures, 


t 
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rather than impedes or defeats, an independent and accurate registry 
of the intention of the voter. "Therefore, the vital element in the form 
of the presidential ballot is the method prescribed for voting for elec- 
tors, —whether or not it conforms as far as possible to the actual politi- 
. eal.zaets and the general popular uncerstanding of the presidential 
election. 

Judged by this standard, five main types of presidential ballot were 
in use in the last election: The first typ2 makes no provision for voting 
for electors as a group. Each elector must be voted for individually 
by a separate cross mark opposite his name, Ten states used this 
form. of ballot? In all of these except Florida-the candidates of each 
party for electors were grouped together. On the Arkansas ballot 
the names of the nineteen? electoral candidates were printed solidly 
in a single column with no dividing lines but with an abbreviated party 
name after that of each candidate. The other eight states marked off 
the groups by clear dividing lines and party designations. But iù 
Florida the twenty-nine‘ electoral candidates of five different parties 
were printed on the ballot in a single column, alphabetically arranged 
regardless of party, with no dividing lines and no party designations 
whatever. 

This looks like a deliberate scheme to confuse the voter, ind make 
the ballot an instrument for defeating instead of registering his will. 
This type of ballot at its best is highly undesirable, the more so the 
larger the number of electors to be chosen. It opens the door to un- 
intertional erroys in voting which are the main cause of the splitting 
of tha electoral vote of a state contrary to the real désire of the voters. 

The second type permits voting for the electors as a group, but 
only by voting a straight party ticket, national; state, and local, except 
in South Carolina? If the voter wishes to split his ticket he must 
vote for the electors individually with the attendant extra labor and 


! Ia Arkansas the voter votes negatively by marking out the names of the 
candidates he does not favor. 

2 Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada,.New Jersey, 
Oregon, Tennessee, Wyoming. l 

3 Nine Democrats, nine Republicans, one Socialist. 

1 One was the candidate of two parties. 

_ 8 Of the last eleven elections only four have been free from divided electoral 
votes, of which there were eleven in all in seven different states, not counting the 
Michigan division of 1892 due to choosing electcrs by districts. 

6 South Carolina iag; & Separate national ballot for electors, senators and 
congressmen. , 
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risk of error. This form of ballot is in use in nineteen states." It 
solves the problem for the straight party ticket voter but not for the 
independent voter. "Moreover, it tends to induce straight voting by 
many who dislike the extra labor, or fear they lack the understanding, 
required to cast a split ticket that accurately expresses their will. 

À third type makes provision for voting for the electors as a group by 
one mark without having to vote a straight ticket, but also provides 
for voting for electors individually. Ten states? now have this form of 
ballot. New Jersey changed tc this form in 1921.? The Pennsylvania 
ballot, unlike the other nine, also provides for voting for electors by 
voting a straight party ticket, thus affording three ways of casting an 
electoral vote. Six of these states join' this group by providing for 
separate presidential ballots? .This style of ballot is a decided step in 
advance. of type two but is vitiated by the provision for voting for 
electors individually. 

The fourth type provides that electors are to be voted for as a group 
only, and no opportunity is offered to vote for them individually. 
There àre.two forms of this tvpe of ballot, each in use in four states. 
In Arizona, New Hampshire, North Dakota and Rhode Islend, which 
have the party column form:of ballot, with party circle or square, the 
voter may vote for the electors as a group in two ways, either by a - 
single mark in the party circle or square, if he wish to vote a straight 
ticket, or by a mark in the scuare applying to the electors only, if he 
prefers to vote a split ticket. In Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
and Virginia, which have the office group form of ballot with no party 
column or party circle, the voter votes for the electoral candidates of 
a party, in only one way,.namely, a mark in a Pane applving to the 
entire group.” 


7 Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South-Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah; Washington, West Virginia. 

8 California, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, n ew York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

' * Laws, 1921, ch. 81, p. 74. 

10 Maine, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Vermont, Wissondts In Maine . 
due primarily, no doubt, to the practice 9f choosing all other national and state 
officers in September. 

11 Note the divided electoral vote in states having this type. . California in 
1880, 1892, 1896 and 1912; in Maryland in 1904 and 1908; in Ohio in 1892. 

1? In Virginia each group of electors is topped by:the names of the party eandi- ` 
dates for president and vice-president, and the voter votes negatively for a ` 
group of electors by scratching the names of the presidential and vice-presi- 
dential candidates he does not favor. 
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These four types of presidential ballot so far presented include those 
in use in forty-six of the states. All have printed on them the names 


-of the electoral candidates, accompanzed by the names of the corre-. 


. sponding party candidates.for both president and vice-president in 
twenty-three states,? and for president alone in three. The’ presi- 
dential ticket is accorded the place of Lonor and advantage at the head 
of the ballot with only two or three exceptions All the ballots but 
those of twelve states give the voter en opportunity to express a per- 
sonal choice for electoral candidates not on the ballot.9 Several 
' states are guilty of the absurdity of carefully instructing the voter how 
to mark his ballot so as to split his pr2sidential vote. 


The fourth type, particularly as found in Minnesota, represents | 


the best presidential ballot attainable if the names of candidates for 
electors are to be retained. It does away with the absurd legalism of 


x 


presenting an opportunity to vote for electors individually, and of: 


instructing a voter how to split his presidential vote. This is vitally 


important even in states having the mnimum of-electors, as shown by - 


the experience of North Dakota and Oregon in 1802.5 Moreover 
this form eliminates very largely the labor, expense and liability of 
error Involved in counting, recording and canvassing the votes for 
individual electors, especially where there are many of them. Lastly, 
it makes possible a decided reduction in the size of the presidential 
ballot, while adding to the convenience >f the voter, and making simpler 


and clearer the casting of a presidential vote that accurately registers . 


his will. 
'The Minnesota form provides for prirting the names of the candidates 


of each party for electors in small type and parallel columns, enclosed 


33 Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Nevada, New Hampsh:re, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin. 

14 Arizona, Minnesota, North Dakota. 

15 In Alabama and Oklahoma the names of the electoral candidates come after 
those of congressional and state officers. There is doubt regarding Mississippi 
and Tennessee. f 


16 Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, radians: Icwa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska ` 


—. Ohio, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia. 

17 Notably Maine, New York, Vermont, and Wisconsin despite their having 
separate presidential ballots. However such instructions logically accompany- 
an opportunity to vote for individual electozs. 

18 North Dakota’s three electoral votes were divided among three candidates, 
while Oregon gave three of her four to one candidate and one to another. 

i 
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in a box or brackets, at the right and center of which is. printed the 
name of the party, and in larger type the surname of its candidate for 
president. Immediately at the right of the name of the party and its 
candidate is a square for voting for president and, in the eye of the . 
law, the accompanying group of electoral candidates. -This ballot 
is superior to those of the other states having this type, mainly by 
reason of the smaller space on the ballot required for the presidential 
ticket; first, on account of the arrangement and the size of type used; 
second, because no space is-wasted on the formality of giving the voter 
an opportunity to vote a personal choice for candidates not on the ballot. 
This practice is both politically and legally useless and unnecessary in 
the case of the presidential ballot. Hence, Minnesota discards it 
there, while retaining it for the rest of the ballot. There can be no 
question that the national constitution gives the state legislatures this 
power despite any provisions of the state constitutions. 

The fifth and latest type of the presidential ballot is found only 
in Iowa and Nebraska, and was used for the first time in the last elec- 
tion. It improves upon the fourth type by entirely eliminating from 
the ballot the names of the candidates for electors. The names of 
the . candidates of each party for president and vice-president are 
printed on the ballot enclosed in a bracket with a square or circle at 
the left. l | 

In Nebraska, candidates for presidential electors are nominated by 
the respective party state conventions and certified to the governor by 
their officers. In Iowa, they are nominated by the direct primary 
and the result canvassed and certified to the secretary of state the same 
as for other offices. The electors are voted for indirectly by voting 
for the party candidates for president and vice-president. This may 
be done either by voting a straight ticket, national, state and local, 
by means of the party circle, or by voting a split ticket. | | 

The Nebraska law provides that “the Governor shall appoint as 
electors of President and Vice-President, those persons selected in the 
preceding delegate state convention by the political party whose 
candidates for President and Vice-President received the highest num- 
ber of votes at the general election."?" The Iowa law makes no pro- 


1 Towa has the party column party circle ballot; Nebraska, the modified 
office group ballot, with candidates grouped under offices, but with the addition 
of a party circle for voting a straight ticket. 

20 Laws of Nebraska 1917, ch. 33, Sec. 1. 
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vision for appointment by the governcr or any other officer. It 
providesasfollows: ‘Hach electo: of ea2h congressional district and each 
elector at large nominated by any party or group of petitioners shall 
receive the combined vote of tke electors af the state for the candi- 
dates for president and, vice-president of' such party or group of 
petitioners, and a vote east for the candidates for president and vice- 
president of the United States saall b» the votes of the voter for the 
electors of the respective party cr group of petitioners. The canvass 
-of the .votes for candidates for president and vice-president of the 
United States and the returns thereof shall be a canvass and return 
of the votes cast for the electors of the sam» perty or group of petitioners 
respectively, and the certificate cf suck election made by the governor 
` shall be in accord with such return."*? 
Thus, in Nebraska the vote far president and vice-president serves 
, merely as a mandatory instruction to the governor as to whom he shall 
lega_ly appoint after the canvass; while in Iowa it is made a legal vote 
for each of a corresponding group of electors, the result of which deter- 
mines finally which candidates aro elected. | This difference is vital, as - 
will be seen later, and marks the.deciced superiority of the Iowa over 
the Nebraska law. 

The Nebraska and Iowa ballots excel that of Minnesota, for example, 
only by reason of the entire removal cf candidates for eléctor. This 
step will make little difference ir the expense, or the convenience of 
the voter, in states having but few electoral votes. But in other states 
having many electoral votes and huge uawieldy ballots, it will not only 
add to the convenience of the voter but :t will save thousands of dollars 
now spent for paper, printing, hardling, and storing, by greatly reduc- 
ing the size of ballots, and by do:ng away with the neéd for separate 
presidential ballots in all states except zhcse nolding a separate presi- 
dential election. Another advantage of interest to every state, regard- 
less of the number of its electoral votes, is that the removal of the 
electoral candidates lessens the chence o? a split in its electoral vote by 
reason of the resignation or deatk of a candidate for elector too late 
to change the ballot or to inform the voters. In Nebraska or Iowa 
such a vacancy could be filled at any time prior to the day of election. 


"Cf. Sikes: “A step toward the Short Ballct" in National Municipal Review, 
September 1922, pp. 260-262, where the writer makes the serious error of stating 
repeatedly that Iowa provides for the appointment of electors by the governor.. 

22 Laws of Iowa General Assembly, 1919, ch 86, Sec. 6. 
23 The divided vote of West Virginia in 1916 was caused by such a resignation. 
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In 1921 the legislature of Illinois passed a bill modeled after the 
Nebraska law but more fully elaborated.” An attempt was made to 
dispel any doubt as to the constitutionality of the choice of electors by 
a provision, not found in the Nebraska statute, to the effect that “ plac- 
ing a cross within the square before the bracket enclosing the names of 
President and Vice-president . . : .-shall only be deemed and 
taken to be a vote for the entire list or set of electors chosen by that 
political party or group [and] so certified to the Secretary of State." 
But like the Nebraska act the bill also provided that, “the Governor 
shall appoint as electors of this State, that list or set of electors, whose 
party or group by its voters . . . . cast the highest’ vote 
for President and Vice-president,” thus vesting the legal choice in 
the governor and reducing the presidential vote to a mandatory 
instruction. The governor vetoed the bill on the ground of doubtful 
constitutionality, and the consequent danger of the state with the 
third largest vote being deprived of representation in the faite i 
college.” 

To some ‘‘the reasonsassigned for the vetoseem trivial and TY PAS 
But there is a strong probability, if, not certainty, that both the bill 
and the Nebraska law are in conflict with the national Constitution, or, at 
least, a valid act of Congress. There is no doubt that the national Con- 
stitution gives each state legislature full power to determine the manner 
of choosing presidential electors,” subject only to the right of Congress 
to fix the time of the choice,? and to the limitations on the power of 
the states to regulate the suffrage2® Congress has.provided that the 
electors “shall be appointed in each state on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday im November? Hence, according to the federal 
Constitution and statutes, the legal choice of electors must be made on 
that day. Under the Illinois bill and the Nebraska statute, is the legal ’ 


appointment of electors made by the voters on election day, or,by the 
governor at a later time??! i 


24 House bill No. 50. 
-25 Governor’s veto messages, 1921, p. 6. 

26 Sikes, op. cit. p. 262. 

27 U. S. Constitution Art. IT, sec. 1 Sub-sec. 2. 

28 Ibid., Sub-sec. 4. 

2? Jbid., Arts. XV and XIX. 

| 89 QJ. S. ‘Compiled Statutes, Title III, sec. 199. 
31 In 1920 the presidential election fell on November 2, and the Nebraska 
electors were appointed by the governor on November 27. 
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The stronger probability is that the -echnical legal appointment is 
made by the governor ón a later day, ard consequently would be held 
unconstitutional by the courts. Therefcre, in providing for the choice 
of electors without having the names of the candidates on the ballot, 
the states should study and copy, not the Nebraska, but the Iowa law, 
which carefully and ingeniously provides for the legal choice of the 
electors by the voters on the day fixed ky act of Congress. 

|  LzoN E. AYLSworTH. 
Unersily of Nebraska. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


University of Wisconsin 


Professor John A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois, is on leave of 
absence during the second semester, and will spend the spring and sum- 
mer in Europe. Dr. C. A. Berdahl of the University of Illinois will 
serve as acting managing editor of the Review during his absence. 


Polonos Frederic A. Ogg is on leave from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and will be abroad from April to E 
Ü 
Dr. L. $, Rowe: director general of dis Pan American Union, will 
attend the Fifth International Conference of American States, to be 
held at Santiago, Chile, beginning in March. 


Professor Raymond G. Gettell, of Amherst College, has been 
appointed professor of political science at the University of California. 
He will give courses in political theory and American government. 


Mr. Mayo Fesler, formerly secretary of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, has become the executive secretary of the Chicago City 
Club. He was in Brooklyn four years, and prior to that was secretary 


"of the Civic League of Cleveland for eight years. 


Professor E. C. Branson, of the University of North Carolina, will 
go abroad in{March and will remain a year. He expects to study-the 


political and social institutions of Denmark and Holland. 


Professor William Starr Myers, | of Princeton University, has been 
granted id of absence for the second term of the een year. 


Mr. Axes Norton Cook has been appointed instructor in history 


-and palities in Princeton University. 
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Professor H. G. J ames, of tke University of Texas, has enlarged his 
plans for research in Brazil,and will remain in that country throughout 
the current academic year. ' 


At the request of the Illinois League o? Women Voters, the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern University will each conduct a brief 
school of citizenship for women-voters during the spring. 


Professor Robert T. Crane, of the University of Michigan, is con- 
ducting a course in international law at the University of Chicago during 
the winter quarter. | 


"The department of political science at the University of Kansas 
has again secured the services cf Mr. Karl T. Finn, of Óhio State Uni- 
versity, as an instructor. Professor Herman B. Chubb is acting chair- 
man of the department. 


* $ 
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.. Mr. John G. Stutz, secretary of the Kansas Municipal Reference 
Bureau, has ‘been mene’ executive ERN of the City Manager's 
Association. 

Professor Frank E. Horack was on leave of absence from the State 
University of Iowa during the Arst semester of the current year. He 
was engaged in researches that will lead to the introduction of a course 
in the department of political sciznce,dealing with school laws and school 
government. This course will be intended primarily for advanced 
students in’ education who ars» minoring in political science. Mr. 
George F. Robeson, of Des Moines, Iowa, substituted for Professor 
Horack during the latter's absence. 


'The members of the staff of the department of political science at the 
Stete University of Iowa, and others, are engaged in researches and the: 
preparation of monographs on county government and administration 
in Iowa. These monographs will be published as Volume IV of Applied 
History by the State Historical Society of Iowa. 


\ 
., Mr. Jesse T. Carpenter, oi Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina, 
holds a scholarship in the department oi political science of the State 
University of Iowa. Mr. Jay J. Sherman, of Storm Lake, Iowa, has 
been appointed as a graduate assistant in the department, and Mr. 
Jacob Van Ek, gr aduate student, as an instructor. 


f 
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Mr. William A. Jackson, ‘of Baylor University, is is on leave of absence 
from that institution and holds a fellowship in the department of 
political science at the State University of Iowa. 
: i H 


Professor E. T. Williams, Agassiz professor of oriental languagés at 
the University of California, Berkeley, gave a course on Far Easterr 
relations in the department of political science, Southern Branch of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, during the first semester of the 
year 1922-23. Dr. Williams is completing a book òn Eastern civiliza- 
tions. He was adviser to the Americar delegation at the Versailles 
and Washington conferences. . 


Mr. C. A. Dykstra, secretary of the Los Angeles City Club, anc 
formerly professor of political science at the University of Kansas. 
has been appointed lecturer in political science at the University ‘of 
California, Southern Branch; and is giving courses in American, state 
‘and municipal government and porum parties. 


Dr. William H.-George ds bonn ained instructor in politics az . 
the Southern Branch of the University of California, He gives courses 
in politieal theory and has charge of sect:ons in the e course in compara- 
tive government. 


Mr. Francis M. McComb, of the Yale Law School, is giving courses 
in the jurisprudence section of the political science department, Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch. . 

Dr..Joseph E. Lockey, formerly professor of international relations 
at Peabody Teachers’ College, is now with the Southern Branch of the 
University of California, giving courses in Latin American history, 
governments, and political institutions. 


Dr. Charles E. Martin, chairman of tke political science department 
at the University of California, Southern Branch, returned in October 
from a trip to Europe, where he made a study of political and diplomati? 
situations in England and on the continent. Dr. Martin has completed 
a revision of a volume entitled Governments of the World Toast: published 
in 1 the series of the American College Society. 


Professor Edwin A. Cottrell, of Stan-ord University, has been em- 
gaged by the California Development Association as director of its 
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research and information department. tader his direction a survey will 


‘immediately be made of California's agricultural, industrial, and 
financial resources. j 


1 


At a meeting held at Berkeley in October, at the invitation of the 
University of California, the Californie Academy of Social Sciences 
was organized. Its purpose is o provide an agency for the impartial 
investigation of public problems and a forum for their free discussion. 
The officers of the new organization are: president, Professor Victor 


J. West, Stanford University; vice-presidents, Hon. William Denman, 


San Francisco, and Professor Rockwell D. Hunt, University of Southern 
California; secretary-treasurer, ica Marion R. Kirkwood, Stanford 


University. 


Oolonel.Edwin Landon, U. 8. A. retired, has been appointed lecturer 


-at the University of Califone on the military policy of the United 


States in its relation to American foreign relations. During most of the 
war period Colonel Landon was detailed:zs an observer in the Far Hast.’ 
Mr. Roland Riggs has also been appointed lecturer, and will give a 
course on the conduct of Amerikan fcreign relations and a seminar in 
American treaties. Mr. Riggs was a lieutenant commander in the — 
American Navy and was special naval attaché at Rome during the | 
war. Since the war he has beea Ryg in Europe. 


Professor Frank G. Bates, cf Indiana University, has been made. 
executive secretary of the Indiara Munic‘pal League, and headquarters 
of the i EE have been established at Bloomington. 


The Virginia state lenses, at its 1922 session, created a com- 
mission on the simplification of state government, with a view to a survey 
of state and local government end a report, with recommendation, to 
the legislature of 1924. Professor R. H. Tucker, of Washington and 
Lee University, has been made a member of the body. 


The growing need of a'speciel source of comprehensive information on 
industrial relationships has led Princeton University to create an indus- ' 


‘trial relations section of the department of economics and social 
‘institutions. The funds immaciately necessary to this undertaking, 


namely $12,000 a year for five y2ars, have been. provided by Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. The sectioa will seek to bring together a very 


3 
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complete library on industrial relations, the nucleus of which will 
consist of publications describirg, illustrating, or otherwise growing out 
of the relations of employers and employees, and especially that pro- 
ceeding from the participants in industry themselves. . More specifi- - 
cally it will include the publications of labor organizations, of industrial 
and railroad organizations, and of organizations representing one or 
another of these interests or the publie interest. Dr. Robert F. Foerster, 
formerly of Harvard University, has been appointed professor of eco- 
nomies and director of the Adeta relations section. While it is 
expected that he will ultimately give some instruction on matters con- 
nected with the section, he will devote his time during the. current year 
to building up the library and to making contacts in the field designed 
to enlarge his own understanding of existing relationships and to sup- 
plement the collections in the library. Digests or other publications. 
will in time be issued. The library, itself, it is hoped, will prove 
useful in promoting the sober and dispassionate study of industrial 
relations. Its resources will be available to responsible students every- 
where, who may wish to consult it by correspondence or personal ‘visits, 
and, not least, to representatives of employing and labor interests. 


Activities of the Colorado Electorate—In an attempt to deter- . 
mine how far the experience of Colorado might illustrate the need 
of applying the principles of the short ballot, the writer has made a 
study of the abstracts of votes cast at elections in the state from 1910 
to 1920 inclusive. The study included the votes cast in the state at 
large, those in all districts larger than counties, and those in Boulder 
and Las Animas counties. The answers to two questions were sought: 
What proportion of the eligible voting population of the state is usually 
interested in the elections? And, how intelligent are the voters at the 
polls? . 

The eligible voting population has been estimated from the United 
States Census figures, for the number of registered voters was not avail- 

able. This estimate was made by excluding from the total of the popula- 
tion all persons under twenty-one years of age and all persons who were 
foreign born, no account being taken of those persons of foreign birth 
who were eligible because of naturalization nor of those persons who 
were ineligible because of minor disqualifications. 

It was found that of the estimated numbers of the eligible voters of 
-the state, from 71 per cent to 77 per cent appeared at the polls in 
presidential elections, and from 55 per cent to 72 per cent in the interven- 
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ing elections. Moreover, in tae diract primary elections only about 
30 per cent of the electorate tekes part, notwithstanding the obvious . 
, fact that if the primary is to function 2fficiently the primary election 
must be participated in by at least as many persons as vote at the 
general election. It is, moreover, in the primary election that precinct 


' Taste I—Averaces or Vores Cast IN COLORADO ELECTIONS, 
. 1910 ta 1920 INCLUSIVE 


f 


t 





POPJLABITY PRIMARY GENERAL 
SANK ELECTIONS ELECTIONS 
5 HE E 
i : | OFFICE FILLED ! F g | g | E - E 
Z t = g E * EE 1n $5 
: 4|l8|s| 8 |88] 8 | #88 
3 3S Alá|s à | è |? 
mL —— JY a a a | aa a l S, ENS co 
1 Presidential Eleetors............ 1 1 286, 616/100 .0 
2 - | Senator (U. 8)............. sss 3.1101, 732| 93.1/251,872| 87.5 
3 | Representative in Congress...... 11| 2 96, 751, 88.5246, 245| 85.9 
4 | Justice of Supreme Court.... ..| 13 10 |101, 039; 92.4/240, 277| 83.8 
5  |Governor................ ux dela 3 2 1109, 321/100 .0/260, 085! 90.8 
6 | Lieutenant Governor............ 21" 4 | 93, 747| 85.71249, 314| 86.9 
7 Secretary of State........... er eee ^| 5 | 91, 119} 83.4/249 285| 86.9 
8 | Auditor of State.................| 9 8 |. 92, 815| 84.9/247, 868) 86.5 
9 | State Treasurer.............006: 7 6 | 92,994) $5. 1/248, 582) 86.7 
10 | Attorney General.. 1) 9 | 79,848| 73.0/247, 188, 86.2 
1l | Superintendent of Public Instrue- i 
E HON A EE E ET AT 3 7 | 91,806} 83.1/248,252| 86.7 
12 | Regents of the University of l i l 
Colorádo......... HORE id 11 | 62, 134| 56,8227, 511| 79.3 
13 | District Judges. ........ esses 15 | 4 86, 029| 78.7/220, 036| 76.7 
14 District Attorneys........ saune bd ui 94, 637| 86.5,265, 799| 92.7 
15 State Senator......... idus esM ah iB) 5 67,628) 61.8181, 463| 63.3 
16 | State Representative............ 12| 8| > | 85,510) 78.2243, 999) 85.1 
17-28, Inclusive, County offices......... i 
29 | Initiated and referred measuzes: Í E 
1 Enactments............. esses 141, 384| 49.3 
Amendments............ 4. ees 137,274| 47.9 


" eounty participated in as lection of all the committee-members in 


conmittee members are elected. These committee members, who 
serve in the party assemblies, are so .ittle considered by the voter 
that never do more than 12 per Sent of the eligible voters participate in 
. their election. In 1918 only 44 per ceat of these voters in Boulder 
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In the ten-year average of the votes cast in the general election in 
the state at large there was no great difference among the offices to be 
filled, save that presidential electors had a good lead (except in 1920, 
when the votes cast for governor exéeeded those for presidential 
electors) with an average of 286,616 votes. The office of governor was 
next, receiving 260,085 votes, followed in order by United States senator, 
lieutenant governor; secretary of state, state treasurer, superintendent 
' of publie instruction, auditor of state, attorney general, justices of the 


TanrEII—AvrnAaz or Vores Cast IN ELEctions IN Two CononADo Countes, 
1910 ro 1920 INcLuUsIVE ` i 


Li 


BOULDER COUNTY i ` LAB ANIMAS COUNTY 


| ORDER POPU- POPU- 
oN [eee LARITY OFFICE LARITY (oO 
BALLOT | Primary | General | RANK . RANE | Genera! | Primary 
Elections | Elections . Elections | Elections 


i County offices 


17 | 8,888 | 10,837 


1 | Judge 2 8,925 | 4,837 
18 3,220 | 9,959 | 5 | Clerk 1 | 9,655 | ‘4,027 
19 3, 605 | 10,043 2 |Sheriff , 3 8,605 | 4,125 
20 3,402 | 9,986 9 | Treasurer 5 8,535 | 3,655 
21 3,201 | 9,975 4 |, Assessor 6.| 8,462 F 3,671 
22 | 2,819 | 9,789 6 | Superintendent Schools| 4 8,574 | 4,054 
23 2,967 | 9,707 8 | Surveyor 7 | 8,414, 3,258 
24 3,506 | 9,619 9 | Coroner 8 8,370 | 3,895 
25 3,411 |. 9,711 7 | Commissioners 9 8,291 | 3,618 

= Precinct: offices i l 

26 1,549 | 7,772 | 10 | Justices of the Peace | 11 | 0,030 | 2,386 
27 1,311 | 0,887. 11 | Constables 10 6,054 | 2,173 


28 1, 288 Committee-People E 2, 493 


supreme court, and regents of the University of Colorado—the last 
receiving an average of 227,511 votes. (See Table I.) 

À little wider range of popularity appears in the list of district offices 
than in that of state offices. District attorneys, ranking higher than 
the governor in the aggregate of votes cast, had a good lead with: 
265,799 votes, followed in order by members of Congress, members 
of the state house of representatives, district judges, and, lastly, by 
state senators, who received but an average of 181,463 votes. 

Among county offices there seemed to be no greàt divergence in 
popularity among those offices which are filled by the county at large. 
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In fact, in the two counties studied, no one office held the same vopu- 
larity rank in both counties. Fewer voies were cast for county com- 
. missioners, coroner, and surveyor than for the county judge, clerk, 
sheriff, treasurer, and. county superintendent of schools. Only from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of shose voting for county officers, however, | 
cast a ballot for either of the zwo precinct officers; justice of the peace 
and constable. In some precincts, the election of a justice of the peace ` 
had to be decided by lot becaus2 but one vote was cast for each candidate. 
(See Table II.) 

There was a large disparit; y, nevertheless, between the popularity 
of those offices voted for in the state at large and the initiatec and 
referred measures, which received an average of but 139,142 votes. 
The proms constitutional amendments were accorded slightly 7 ewer 


TABLE eee Vores Cas? in COLORADO ON INITIATED AND REFERRED 


. MEABURES 

" — YOTES CA:T ON: : 
ean | NUMBER OF m diccre mese E 

MEASURES | CARRIED AIrendments| Enactments VOTERS'' AEUBSBESTEION 

1910 5 5 81, 163 23 o 
1912 32 9 91, 716 95, 030 25 e 
1914 . 16 4 141, 105 125, 213 38 49 
1916 8 3- 174, 202 191, 326 49 €3 
“918 5 5 147, 482 113, 152 37 & 
1920 10 4 187, 978 182, 197 46 €3 


votes, for and against, than were statutary enactments, although they 
were scattered among the enactraents. Initiated and referred proposi- 
tions are listed as the last items on the ballot in the following order: 
amendments and enactments proposed by popular initiative in the 
`- order in which the petitions ere filed, amendments proposed by the 
legislature, and finally, enactments referred by the legislature. 

The votes, for and against combined, on these measures hava, in 
these ten years, been cast, on the average, by not less than 23 per cent 
nor more than 49 per cent of the qualified voters of the state. ‘Certainly 
it is a small portion of the eligible voting population of the state which 
carried or defeated these measures. It is a smaller portion, by more 
than one-half, than is represented in measures passed or defeated in 
regular fashion by the legislature. It was very evident that the fawer 
the measures and the larger the issues involved, the more votes were 

"X 
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cast on them. Previous to 1912 there was no provision for the use of 
the initiative, and the referendum was employed for constitutional 


. amendments only. In that year thirty-two measures were before the 


people and but 33 per cent of those voting voted on these "propositions; 
while in 1920, when only ten measures were presented, they received 
the attention of 63 per cent of those voting at the polls. (See Table III. 
The relative importance oi the issue presented deserves special 
mention in regard to its effect on the size of the vote. Matters of large 
‘public policy are generally given wide publicity and often draw relatively 
high numbers of votes, regard'ess of the position on the ballot. (See 
Table IV.) Such measures are represented by the prohibition pro- 
posals (No. 1 in 1912, No. 2 in 1914, No. 3 in 1917, No. 1 in 1918), the 
, amendment establishing the initiative and referendum (No. 1 in 1910), 
provisions for the care of dependent and neglected children (No. 17 in: 
1912), for the construction of railway tunnels under certain mountains 
for public-or semi-publie purposes (No. 32 in 1912, and No. 5 in 1920), 
for better roads (No. 7 in 1914), for a widely advertised measure relating 
to the running of stock at large (No. 6 in 1916), for a widely advertised 
hospital for the curable insane (No. 6 in 1920), and for an equally well 
. advertised raising of the tax limit for the benefit of the state educational ' 
. institutions (No. 7 in 1920). 
. On the other hand, technical measures, or measures gaining little 
publieity, or those involving a slight change in governmental adminis- 
tration, poll few votes; and the great majority of the measures on the 
ballots are of this class. A few will suffice as illustrations: A method 
of amending the constitution (No. 10 in 1912), a measure concerning - 
contempt proceedings to inforce a proposed election law (No. 12 in 1912), 
a civil service act (No. 18 in 1912), a bill relating to the public funds 
(No. 23 in 1912), public service commission acts (Nos. 9 and 13 in 
1914), a provision for replacement of the state tax commission ‘by a 
state board of equalization (No. 5 in 1916), a proposal for holding a 
constitutional convention (No. 8 in 1916), one for reducing the time 
for the introduction of bills in the legislature (No: 5 in 1918), and one 
relating to a detail concerning county judges (No. 9 in 1920). 
"lt is also interesting to note in regard to this group of technical 
measures that the voter seems very much inclined to vote against any 
measure he does not understand, provided he votes on it at all. A 
few voters do have a decided attitude toward certain types of measures, 
as is evidenced by the decisive defeat of these measures in spite of the 
low vote cast on them. Among them are proyisions for the increase of 
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salaries of certain officials, for the modification of:the initiative and 
referendum amendment, for the raising of debt limits, and for the 
appointment of justices of the peace and constables. But. while such 


TABLE IV—PzncENTAGE OF Vores Cast on PARTICULAR. MEASURES, BASED ON 
THE HicHEST Vore Casr at Eacg ELECTION 


ON BALLOT 1910 ma 1914 | 1916 1918 . 1920 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
1 92 69 62 61 81 67 
« 2 31 51 92 55 53 €6 
3 33 50 53 82 64 60 
4 28 34 45 70 50 59 
5 35 36 51 56 39 78 
6 30 48 82 | 70 
> 8 34 47 42 58 
: 33 89 : 45 
fe 26 | > 40 55 
11 27 42° i 
12 26 i 43 
13 28 37 
14 30. 38 
15 33 41 
16 34 39 
17 ^*' 48 
18 26 
19 36 
20 32 
21 ^ s 36 
22 27 
28 23 i 
24 31 
25 28 
36 25 
27 26 
28 » 26 
29 j 25 
30 . 28 
31 39 
32 50 


H 


measures. stand a good chance of defeat, iocis] legislation proposals 
are treated very favorably. In those elections d in which few measures 
are presented, each measure, stands a much larger, chance of being 
‘carried. (See Table IIT.)... -E 
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In addition to-this, publie opinion seems to be much better expressed 
when but a few measures are submitted to the voters; for in 1912, when 
the thirty-two measures were on the ballot, only four of them, the first 


‘three and the last, received as many as 50 per cent of the highest 
number of votes cast, whereas in other years, when fewer measures were 


submitted, not only were larger percentages of votes cast on the 


measures, but also à much larger proportion of the measures received 


50 per cent or more or the highest votes cast at the elections. (See 
Table IV.) The influence of the position on the ballot is noticeable 
here, in that the last few measures of the group never receive as many 
votes as do the first few. — : 

Some emphasis should be placed on the arrangement of the ballot 
whieh puts the prominent offices before the voter first. Candidates 


for national offices are listed first, those to be voted upon’by the state . 


at large next, followed by those elected in districts (except for repre- 


sentative i in Congress), then by nominees for county positions, followed ' 


by precinct officers, and finally. the list of direct legislation measures. 


- (See Tables I and IL.) It is not strange, then, that in general, from 
the first to the last of the ballot, the farther down on the ballot list ` 


the candidates’ names appear the fewer will be the votes cast for them. 
The first item or two in each successive group of offices or measures on 
the ballot seems to arouse a little more interest, but the last items oi 
each group suffer a greater decline than do the intermediate ones. 
These figures indicate how much the voter is interested in the 
election of prominent officers, a national officer or representative, or 
the governor, and how prone he is to forget local offices, especially if 
they eome far down on the ballot list. In the ten-year average, for 


every one hundred persons who voted for presidential electors, eleven _ 


failed to vote for one or more state officers, and thirty-seven failed to 


vote for one or more district officers. Moreover, the voter seemed to - 


be interested in personalities rather than in measures, oF Qut of the 
above one hundred voters fifty-two failed to vote ‘ *yes" or “no” on 
initiated or referred. propositions. Although occasionally a high vote 
was cast on a particular proposition of tremendous importance as a 
state-wide policy, it never reached higher than 93 per cent of the 
highest vote cast for candidates for a particular office. 


. The question: now to be answered is: Are the voters indolent? , 


Possibly so. But this we cannot determine definitely until they are no 


longer asked to do the impossible. "Even though city and general. 


elections are held separately (and to say nothing of the advisability or 
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inadvisability of the added election, the direct primary), the voter is 
asked at the general election to choose one from among several candi- 
dates for each of some thirty offices, and to do ib wisely, according to 
the merits of the candidates or their party standing. In addition to 
this he is aksed to take a positive or a negative stand on from five to 
thirty-two statutes or amendments in which he has little interest, and 
many of which are about matters requiring a high degree of technical 
information. He is in no position to decide sueh questions. Surely 
only matters of large public policy should be placed before him. 

Not until the voter has fewer offices to fill, and not until he has fewer 
propositions to determine, will we be able zo tell whether or not.he is 
indolent. But this may be said, that if he availed himself, a8 democ- 
racy demands, of all the information necessary to select candidates 
and issues properly, for all the offices and matters presented to him now, 
he would be a busy voter indeed. | 

R. C. SPENCER. 

Linville College. 


Annual Meeting, 1922. The eighteenth anrual meeting of the 
American Political Science Association was held at Chicago, December 
27 to 29, 1922. The attendance. was unusually large; one hundred 
‘and thirty members were registered, and it is probable that more than 
one hundred and fifty were in attendance. The interest was well 
sustained and altogether the meeting was regarded as one of the best 
in the history of the association. The American Economic Associa- 
tion, the American Sociological Society, and other related organiza- 
tions were in session at Chicago at the same time, and a smoker was 
tendered the members of the various groups eonjoirtly by the University 
of Chicago and Northwestern University. 

The meeting opened on the forenoon of December 27 with a round 
table conference on public acministration, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Leonard D. White of the University of Chicago. Dr. Luther 
H. Gulick, of the National Institute of Public Administration and Pro- 
fesscr C. P. Patterson of the University of Texas took part in the dis- 
cussion. This was followed aż noon by a subscription luncheon, jointly 
with the: American Association for Labor Legislation, at which the | 
principal speaker was M. Albert Thomas, director of the interna- 
tional Labor. Office at Geneva. 

At an afternoon session devoted to the -general subject of political 
theory, Professor Walter J. Shepard: of Ohio State University presided, 
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and papers were read às follows: “The Nature of Political Theory,” 
by Professor R. G. Gettell of Amherst College; “Pluralism: A Point 
of View,” by Professor George H. Sabine of the University of Mis- 
souri; “The Relation of the Political Theory of Guild Socialism to the 
Pluralistic Theory," by Miss Ellen D. Ellis of Mount Holyoke Collegs; 
and f"Lhe Theory of Guild Socialism,” by Dr. Rodney L. Mott of the 
University of Minnesota. | 

The.president of the association, Professor William A. Dunning, died 
in August, 1922, but left a paper for a presidential address. Tkis 
paper, entitled “Liberty and Equality in International Relations,” 
was read at the Wednesday evening meeting by the second vice-presi- 
. dent of the Association, Professor J. S. Reeves, of the University of 

Michigan; and interesting reminiscences of Professor Dunning, together 
with estimates.of the nature and extent of his influence as a scholar 
and teacher, were presented by Professor T. R. Powell, of Columbia 
University, and Professor F. W. Coker, of Ohio State University. 
Professor Dunning’s paper is printed in this issue of the Review. 

À principal feature of the meeting was an extensive report by the 
committee on research in political science, appointed at the Pittsburgh 
meeting in 1921. At the morning session on December 28, the chairman 
of the committee, Professor C. E. Merriam, of the University of Chicago, 
explained the’ nature and purpose of the committee’s work; and an - 
account was given by Professor R. T. Crane, of the University of 
‘ Michigan, of the present organization of government research agencies. 
and by Professor J. A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois, of the 
status and achievements of legislative and municipal reference agencies. 
The report was continued at the afternoon session, when Professor 
Merriam presented a report on the development of political thinking and 
the committee’s findings and recommendations; and Professor A. B. 
Hall, of the University of Wisconsin, outlined a project for an annual 
research conference, to be held each summer and to afford opportunity 
for interchange of experience and opinion. At an informal conference 
following the regular session the appointment of a committee to organize 
this project was authorized.. Farther announcements will be made 
through the political science journals. 

At the evening session, with President H. P. Judson, of the University 
of Chicago in the chair, M. Thomas delivered an informing address on 
problems of nationality in relation to contemporary European polities. 

- The morning and afternoon sessions on the 29th brought out swo 
notable series of papers. The subject at the morning session. was 
European politics, and the papers were: "English Party Politics,” ` 
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by Dean O. D. Skelton, of Queen's University, first vice-president of 
the association; “Colonial Participation in Imperial Wars,” by Pro- 
fessor C. D. Allin, of the University of Minnesota; “The Growth of 
Presidential Government i in Europe," by Professcr Charles E. Martin, 
of the University of California (Southern Branch); and. “Modern 
Problems of Sovereignty,” by Baron S. A. Korff, of George Washington 
University. The afternoon group, on the zenerel subject of interna- 
tional political science, consisted of: “The Field of International 
Political Science,” by Professor Pitman B. Potter, of the University 
. of Wisconsin; “International Law in Relation to Constitutional Law 
and Government,” by Professor Quincy- Wright, of the University of 
Minnesota; (intariationel Law as Law for Law Students,” by Pro- 
fessor Edwin D. Dickinson, of the University of Michigan; and "Interna- ` 
tional Politics and History," by Professor Henry R. Spencer, of Ohio 
State University. 

A luncheon conference on Thursday afforded opportunity for hearing | 
a lucid discussion of “The League of Nations as an Agency of Inter- 
national Legislation," by Professor Manley O. Hudson, of the Harvard 
University Law School. At a similar conference cn Friday, “Political 
_ Science as Psychology" was considered in. an illuminating way by Dr. 
.H. M. Kallen, of the New School of Social Research, and various 
applications of psychology in the practical work 5f government were 
described by Dr. H. F. Gosnell, of the University of Chicago. 

' On December 30, a round ‘table conference of the Association of 
American Law Schools on the teaching of? ssatute law and legislation 
. was held at the Hotel La Salle, in which Professor Ernst Freund and 

W. F. Dodd, of Chicago, Professor A.-B. Hall, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Professor Jacob van der Zee, of the University of Iowa, 
took part. | 

The executive council and board of editors held two sessions on the 
27th; and the annual business meeting of association was held on 
the afternoon of the 28th. The report of the secretary-treasurer on 
the membership and finances o? the Association may be summarized as: 


$ 


follows: | > 


í I. Membership 
Mentor added during the year.............escesccec een e eee eeenee 198 


Resignations and cancellations for non-paymen; of dues...... abis 111 
Net gain in MeMbETENID esis wa sds cedar dee ciri teense ieee EYE TS EE 87 
Total number of members paying annual dues........ p RTT 1391 
Tafe-memb6?B. e a aanre IUE? dub a dA PATRIA SE rd aM de USA UNS bars 59 


Total membership ss and dines oh etx ta PRR RS C NA EY ep E SE EE see 9 ^? 9? t 9? * t 1450 
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It was pointed out that the increase for the year was the largest in 

' a decade, but that the membership ought to be much larger than it is 

as yet; and the hope was expressed that members generally will.en- 

deavor to see that persons likely to be interested in the work of the 

association are invited to join, or, ar all events, that their names are 
reported to the secretary of the association. ` : 


II. Finances 


1. Balance on hand, December 15, 1921..................Lueeuse. $42.68 
2. Receipts, December 15, 1921 to December 15, 1922 
Dues for 1920............: RR ENEE OR $ 44.00 ` 
Duos tor I021 isses ree eet eren Rs US eer ea 153.08 
Dues for 1922........... ee eeeer nnn reas 4187.87 
Dues for 1923........ ... rm 885.50 
Voluntary contributions for the Review........ 594.30 
` Salo of publieations.................seeeeeeeese 222.50 
Collection of old BOCOUNGG cscs c. xU wwe se vee 13.38 
Advertising........seeeeeee ees MENS —À 66.66 
Royalties....... Era ah beds eT Mota d 24..32 
Total robe Pisa eec Evo wEREU EE CD LN 6n SOL CR COL $6081.51 
Total balance and receipts.............. eeeepeceveses $6124.19 
3. Expenditures, . 
Bille Maid for LOZ bic 6 iex diua ua AERE RA PARERE RSS $ 695.30 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore (printing and distribut- 
ime the Rovio) snaaien re E rx cawncuetereuesene 3929,84 
Expenses, office of Secretary-Treasurer................ ss. 314.41 
Clerical and stenographic assistance, Managing Editor... 667.62 
Expenses, office of book review editor..................... 33.61, 
Postage....:... a3 paetos dee au ud Du E -o dua Vlad VATES nane tits 148.00 
Stationery and printing............ceeeeeeeeee ennt .220.00 
Exchange subscriptions. .. Se ee err ee tame 7.50 
Paid for, back numbers of the Review... .i...c.cce cece eres 12.00 
Secretary-Treasurer, railroad fare, council meeting at 
"Williamstown, Mass...........cccccecusecccensccsenseesd 72.04 
Miscellaneous................... "—M gave... 15.15 
Total expenditures........ rA A Pr PM $6115.47 
Dalai: vidas sid Nx ava a wana sae eee eee e M 8.72 


4, Trust Fund 
Balance, December 15, 1921 (certificate of deposit at 4 per 
cent in First N ational Bank, Madison Wisconsin, due Feb- 


ruary 5, 1923........... TOFU PER eas qd 5... $1043.92 
Receipts from life memberships........ PEE E eerie 121.00 
TOUR. E EE ————— — € $1164.92 


Estimates were presented for the year 1923 showing probable re- 
ceipts of $6221 and expenditures of $5863. 
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The treasurer's accounts were audited by a committee consisting of 
Professors C. C. Maxey of Western Reserve. University, and F. G. 
Bates, of Indiana University, and were reported correct; and it was - 
voted that the members of the Association be' asked again in 1923, as 
in 1922, to make a voluntary contribution of one dollar for the support 
of the Review in addition to the regular annual dues of four dollars. 

Professor John A. Fairlie, of the University of Illinois, was re-elécted 
managing editor of the Review, and, in view of his anticipated absence 
from the country during the spring and summer of 1923, was authorized 
to designate an acting managing editor for the period of his absence. 
The remaining members of the board .of editors were re-elected with 
the exception of Professor F. W: Coker, of Ohio State University, who 
retired at his own request and is succeeded by Professor R. E. Cushman, 
of the University of Minnesota. 

In pursuance of the report of the committee on.research it was 
voted to establish a standing committee on this subject, to include the., 
members of the committee in 1922 (Professors Merriam, Crane, Fairlie 
and King) and one other person to be named by the president. It was 
voted also to authorize the president to designate two members of 
this commitiee to act with representatives of the American Historical 
Asscciation, the American Economic Association, and the American 
Sociological Society as a Social Science Research Council. | 

Professors W. J. Shepard and R. G. Gettell reported on the organiza- 
tion, work, and plans of the Joint Commission on Social Studies and 
the National Council of Teachers of Social Studies. From the report, 
it appeared that both agencies have been active during the year, and 
that plans have been worked out'under which it will be possible for 
them to suppleníerit rather than duplicate each other. It was voted: 
(1) to continue the association’s present representation in the Joint 
Commission; (2) to approve the expansion of the Joint Commission’s 
work to include consideration of a general social science course for college 
freshmen; and (8) to authorize the president to appoint one of the 
association’s representatives in the Joint Commission to represent the 
Association on the board of directors of the National Council, under 
the new form of organization to be adopted by this council at its spring 
meeting. ` 

Officers of the association for 1923 were elected as s olla: 

President, Harry A. Garfield, Williams College; first vice-president, 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; second vice-president, 

Francis W. Coker, Ohio State University; third vice-president, J. Q. 
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Dealey, Brown University; .secretary-treasurer, Frederic A. Ogg, 
University of Wisconsin; members of the Council for the term ending in 
December, 1925, H. W. Dodcs, New York City; B. F. Shambaugh, 
State University of Iowa; C..L. King, University of Pennsylvania; 
0. C. Hormell, Bowdoin College; and C. D. Allin, University of 
Minnesota. 

‘Recognizing the desirability of meeting again with the American 
Historical Association, the council voted, tentatively in favor of 
Columbus, Ohio, as the place of meeting in 1923; although it was 
agreed that the question be resubmitted before a definite decision is 
reached. 

'The following resolution was introduced and unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, the death of Professor W. A. Dunning, president of this 
association in 1922, has removed an inspiring teacher, a profound scholar 
and a sympathetie friend and guide of panera students of govern- 
ment, therefore be it : , 

Resolved that the American Political Science Association express its 
deep appreciation of Professor Dunning’s far reaching and significant 
contributions to the scientific study of government and its profound 
regret at this untimely and irreparable loss to American scholarship; 
and be it further ordered that the secretary of this association be and is 
hereby instructed to forward a copy of this resolution to the surviving 
sister of Professor Dunning.” — 
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Philosophy in the Development of Lew. By PIERRE pre Touxn- 
TOULON, Professor of Legal History in the University of Lau- 
sanne. Translated by Martha McC. Read. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1922, Pp. xi, 653.) 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of Law. By Roscor Poun: 

' (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1922. Pp. 307.) 


These two volumes, the larger by a distinguished professor of the 
Swiss University of Lausanne, and the smaller by the dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, are sufficiently relatec to justify the effort to deal 
with them in one review. The larger and more elaborate of the two, 
that of Professor Tourtoulon, will be considered first. This is intended 
to be Volume xm, in the Modern Legal Philosophy Series, though, 
unfortunately, nothing on the outside of the volume indicates that fact. 

In scope and treatment this volume ‘as is fitting) is quite unlike 
any other in the series. It is not a treatise on analytical jurisprudence, 
such as.the well known work of Professor Holland, for example. It is 


not a work on the Science of law, like thas in this series by Gareis. It 
is not an exposition of the world's legal philosophies, like that of Berolz-. 


heimer, nor a comparison of philosophies like that by Miraglia. It is 
not & general theory of law, like that of Korkunov; an exposition of a 
particular philosophy like that of Kohler; nor is it written to establish 
a certain thesis like the famous work of Ihering, translated in this series 
under the title of Law as a Means to an Erd. ‘It is, rather, an attempt 


: to deal historically with certain of the philosophical, and, particularly, 


the psychological forces which have operated in the development of 
law. - Not the law of any particular country or time, but law generally. 


, Ihe book opens with a discussion of teleology in the history of lew, 


which the author considers under two heads: Metaphysical Teleology, 

and Human Teledlogy. The greater part of the volume is then devoted 

to causality in the history of law, in which, after an analysis of the iaea. 
114 
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of cause, there is a discussion. of Such dibek as Biology and Law, 
Race and Law, Selection in and through Law, Social Psychology and 
the Law, Law and the Emotional Life, Law and the Intellectual Life. 
In this ‘portion also is a chapter, ‘entitled. the ' Diseases of Legal 
Thinking,” dealing with such matters as credulity, language myths, 


- historical myths, and fashion; also chapters on the Rational Element 


in Law, dealing with analysis, definition, analogy, construction, fiction, 

The author then turns to the Higher Orders of Juridical Thought, 
and considers scientific or "Pure" Law, and, under the head of Law 
and Metaphysical Thought, develops the conception of justice. There 
follows a chapter on Law and Life. The final division of the book 
deals with Determinism and the Idea of Law; Evolution, Transforma- 
tion, and Progress; and the closing charter’ with the part played by 
chance in the development of law. 

Professor Tourtoulon is. here neither an advocate, a reformer, a 
prophet, nor a propagandist. He is, rather, an acute, a , wise, and cour- 
 ageous analyst and critic. He takes up one idea or conception after 

another, subjects it to a close and searching examination, points out 
its truth ‘or fallacy, makes almost always a wise and frequently a witty 
comment, and passes on. He makes little obvious effort to convince 
the ‘reader. Frequently, after setting out conflicting views, he asks, 
_ “Which is the better?" and replies, “That, the reader may determine 
for himself," though the reader has usually very little doubt asto, his 
views. There i is, nevertheless, a marked air of detachment and judicial 
impartiality about, it all. His exposure of shams, fallacies, and loose- 
ness of thought, is very keen. His chapier on the “Diseases of Legal 
Thinking” would alone justify the writing and the reading of the book. 
Our subservience to phrases, and the ease with which we deceive our- 
selves, and allow others to deceive us, by specious sophisms, can not be 
too strongly emphasized. In the discussion of the “Brocard,” or the 
. proverbs, maxims, and adages which have contributed to the growth 
of law, there is much wise comment and needed ee as to the 
snreliable character of legal maxims. 

"The chapter on Justice, though containing much that is valuable 
and illuminating, is the least satisfactory to the reviewer, because he 
cannot regard the principle of suwm cuique as so clear in its results or 
so easy of application as the author apparently does. What is “one’s 
own,” in the complicated conditions of modern life, is often exceedingly 
difficult. to determine. 
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Professor Tourtoulon’s contends that justice does not demand the 
enforcement of contracts, éxcept where there is a substantially equiva- 
lent exchange of values. This is confessedly quite contrary to exist- 
ing rules, and exceedingly difficult of ‘practical application. His 
assertion that “the principle, that promise or consent creates obligation, 
is foreign to the idea of justice," is in striking contrast to that of Pro- 
fessor Pound who argues for the principle that reasonable expectations 
must be satisfied. . 

Quite different. from this book of Professor Tourtoulon is the little 
book of Professor Pound, which undertakes to give “a written version 
of lectures delivered before the Law School of Yale University as Storrs 
Lectures in the school year 1921-22." The book is divided into six 
chapters entitled The Function of Lega! Philosophy, The End of Law, 
The Application of Law, Liability, Property, and Contract, respectively. 
The method here also is historical, and attempts to point out the philo- 
sophical background and explanation of these several subjects. Unlike- 
Tourtoulon’s book, however, this book attempts to be constructive. 
It seeks to justify a newer legal philosophy, and to suggest newer 
principles to govern such conceptions zs liability, property, and con- 
tract. These are, in a word, a more “sociological” conception of the 
nature and purpose of law, and a recasting of our ideas respecting, 
liability, property, and contract, so that these may be regarded not | 
so much as the product of natural law or right, or as the expression 
of the individual will, but rather as social agencies which may be 
moulded to promote socal utility, the realization of reasonable ex- 
pectations, and good faith. 

It would be obviously unfair to er. to find, within the narrow 
"limits of a little book like this, the development of a complete legal 
code; and Professor Pound would be the first to admit that many of 
the principles which he suggests would require a vast amount of elabora- 
tion and qualification to fit them to serve as workable rules of conduct 
respecting the relations to which they refer. 


! Thus, for example, when on page 188, it is said that men must be able to 
. assume ‘‘(a) that their fellow men will make good reasonable expectations created 
by their promises or other conduct,” does this mean that if, by my conduct in 
establishing my business at a certain place, I arouse ‘‘reasonable expectations” 
that I shall continue it indefinitely in the future, it-should be the law that I 
may not discontinue it under any circumstances?;”’ or (b) that they -will carry 
out their undertakings according to the expectation which the moral sentiment 
of the community attaches thereto," does this mean that if a water company 
agrees to supply water for certain stipulated rates it must later reduce its rates 
^ 


Li 
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Although the legal philosophy which underlies this book is not the 

one to which the reviewer adheres, he gladly bears testimony to the 

learning and vigor with which it is set forth. - He feels quite sire that, 

constituted as he is, he would not like to live in a society crganized 

in accordance with what seem to be the implications of “sociological 
jurisprudence" (though its bark may perhaps be worse than its bite), 

but. he feels reasonably sure that he will not be compelled to. 

E : FLoro R. MECHEM. 

University of. Chicago. 


f An Introduction to World-Politics. By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 

(New York: The Century Company. 1922. Pp. xii, 595.) 

An Introduction to the Study of International Organization. By 

‘Prmuan B. PorrER. (New York: The Century Company. 
1922, Pp. xiv, 647.) 


= Stirring events in the field of international relationships dari ing the 
last eight years have lent stimulus to the writing of many boos dealirg 
with international law and kindred: subjects. Even Americans, 
startled into the realization that national issues are coming to be more 
and more dependent upon and inextricably interwoven with international 
actions and réactions, are ‘turning their attention to the neglected 
study of international relations in many of its phases, Two recent 
books appearing in the Century Political Science.Series both deal with 
this problem of internationalism, albeit from very different angles,—. 
‘the one, a study of international politics during the last half-centurv 
' from a historical and critical viewpoint, and the other, an sxposition 
of various forms of international organization and of those institutions 
which make an internationally organized society possible. 
Mr. Gibbons’ book is the story of the great drama of recent times, the 
* tale of powerful nations, intriguing, bargaining, cajoling, threatening, 
trading with the destinies of whole peoples, playing the great and 
terrible game of world polities.. Rather a sorry tale it has bsen on the 


because ''the moral sentiment of the community” attaches to the contzact such an 
expectation?; or ‘‘(d) that they will restore in specie or by equivalentwhat comes 
to them by mistake or unanticipated situation whereby they receive what they 
could not have reasonably expected to receive under such circumstences,”’ does 
this mean that if I buy land and later, unexpectedly to me, an importznt industry 
is established near by, and, as & consequence, the land takes on an. unexpecied 
value, I must “restore in specie or by equivalent” this unexpected value to my 
grantor or to the owners of the industry which caused it? 


t 
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whole, a tale of national greed and lust for power in a world where 
selfish ambition and fear are among nations the compelling motives, 
and where there is as yet no curb for international adventurers. and 
freebooters except the law of tooth and fang. In such a world the 
prize goes to the strong and the devil take the hindmost; the weak, the 
! lame, the small nations can continue to exist only if powerful states 
. find it to their selfish interest to, protect them or to prevent their being 
devoured by other rival states. With ineredibly few exceptions nations 
have not yet had the faith or the vision to shape their conduct on Chris- 
. tian or moral principles rather than on pure self-interest. “ ; Ideals 
. and sentiments of humanity," as Mr. "Gibbons says “have no place 
in world polities.” | 

When China sought to shake off the Jauhi of the fettering past 
and the liberal elements of that country combined to overthrow the 
Manchus in 1912, sympathy with the new-formei republic went out 
from men and women in every corner of the world. International 
diplomacy, however, sought to strangle the new republic, first by with- 
holding recognition, and next by refusing to extend to it vitally necessary 
loans except on terms which spelt its continued subservience to its 
creditors; with this end in view the new republic was actually forced 
to cancel a loan arranged on less onerous terms with private English 
bankers. So in Persia, it was not the needs and welfare of the Persian 
people which shaped the character of British and Russian control 
following the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. Great Britain and 
Russia, having divided up this field for exploitation-between themselves, 
refused to allow Persia to contract elsewhere any loans which involved 
the granting of concessions “contrary to Russiar: or British political 
and ‘strategic interests;" and in order to provide an excuse for further 
tightening. their strangle hold upon the troubled ecuntry, they refused 
to allow Persia to. borrow money necessary for tke reorganization of 
her gendarmerie; either abroad or from themselves or out of revenues 
collected within one zones occupied by them within Persia’ s own 
territory. 

The World War many hoped would tesch a diff2rent lesson; ids 
: none who saw Germany's fall eould doubt the tragie consequence of 

selfish national ambition for the mastery of other peoples. But the 
Sykes-Picot agreement, entered into after the-war by Great Britain 
and France for the division of Asia Minor, another international plum, 
tells the same story. ‘“‘The dividing lines," writes Mr. Gibbons, 
"were settled after long and bitter discussions in wkich oil and copper, 
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and not the necessities or ade ia people concerned, were: ihe 
guiding considerations.” 

- Throughout the course of ihe book Mr. Gibbons does not hesitate 
. to lay bare the selfishness and materialism of international polities. In 
many ways he suggests that the evils.of German diplomacy, which we 
learned during the war thoroughly to abhor, were not in fact peculiar 


| 


i 


to Germany, but bear the stamp of international politics as it is played `: 


in practically all the chancelleries of the world. “Moust we not admit 
then," says Mr. Gibbons, "that Realpolitik and Weltpolitik are human, 
and not simply German, phenomena, and that they call for attention 
no less after our victory than before war?" 

This might be called the thesis of his book. The simple recital of 
his story gives sufficient answer to his question. Readable his story 
is, and uncommonly interesting; although if the book is to be considered 
` as a work of history, Mr. Gibbons has done better work before. Parts 
of the book are somewhat superficial, and lacking in imagination; and 
one cannot help questioning some of Mr. Gibbons’ conclusions. Tt is 
not a great book. But is well worth reading. | 

Mr. Potter’s book is of a very different character. Less ambitious 


in its scope, it attempts simply to furnish a clear exposition of the various ` 


elements which form the structure of international organization. Mr. 
Potter first examines with meticulous care,the origin and nature of 
modern states, and then takes up the machinery of present-day diplo- 
macy, describing in considerable detail the origin and modern func- 
tioning.of the consular system, and the organization and nature of the 
diplomatie service. After a discussion of how treaties are negotiated 
and made, he next describes what has been done so far along the lines 
of. international arbitration, with particular ‘reference to the Hague 
courts, and follows that with a description of various forms of interna- 
tional administration. A discussion of international conferences and 
congresses leads up to the culminating event in the development. of 
international organizationi,—the League of Nations, which is described 
and discussed in his concluding chapters. | 

One is impressed on reading the book with the evident care and 
painstaking research with which Mr. Potter has pursued his subject. 
He has collected and set forth much interesting material. But has 
he madé adequate use of this material?: Has he sufficiently shown its 
bearing upon, the problems of international organization, or delved 
deeply enough into the nature of those problems? ' Perhaps: a mere 


work of exposition is enough. Yet one cannot help regretting a little 
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that such careful eultivation of the material on the part of the author 
should not yield a richer harvest. One hopes that some day perhaps 
it will. 
- Francis’ B. Sayre. 
Harvard Law School. 


Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement.’ Written from his Unpub- 
lished and Personal Material. Ey Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
(New York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1922. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxxv, 432; xii, 561; and a third volume of documents, xv, 
508.) 


As its title would imply, Mr. Baker's work is not a history of the 
Peace Conference. It is lacking in many facts which the student 
would wish to have before accepting zhe author's judgments,—the ` 
most regrettable omission being a treatment of the territorial settlement 
in Europe. For the most part, these volumes are a journalistic account 
of the mental processes and the psychological motives of the American, 
French and British delegations at Paris. They have been written from 
documents in President Wilson’s a many of which had not hitherto 
been published. | 

. Mr. Baker traces the fight cf thé American delegation against the 
us treaties, censorship, and the domination cf the conference by 
the military hangers-on. He shows in detail its struggle for the League 
of Nations—Mr. Wilson's irreducible minimum, the . incorporation 
of the league in the treaties, the use of English as an official language, 
the mandate system, disarmament, the abolition of conscription, and 
a small and definite reparations sum. In making this struggle, Mr. 
Wilson fought alone. Of course, he received no help from Clemenceau 
and very little from Lloyd George, who is painted as the worst kind of 
an opportunist. Before the treaty was presented to Germany, Lloyd 
George wants its terms made harsh; but after the treaty is handed to 
them, his feet turn cold and he begs for modification. It is interesting 
` to hear him confess that he had never aeard of Japan's twenty-one 
demands, and to watch him attempt to buy Italy out of Fiume by 
giving her concessions in Turkey. But Sonnino wanted both! 

There does not seem to have been a single American commissioner; 
except General Bliss, who really sympathized with the President's 
- alms or helped in their prosecution. Secreiary Lansing was preoccupied 
with legal metaphysies, and Colonel House was quite affable to the 
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demands of the Old Diplomacy. Mr.. Wilson probably fought as 
strong a battle at Paris as any man could have fought alone. But how 
much more successful might he have been if he had known how to call 
to his support, not only better commissioners, but the public opinion 
of the world? He talked much of this moral force, but he pude i 
withdrew himself from contact with it. 

These volumes have harsh words for French impera sm, and they 
trace in & revealing manner the meddling of the French army officers 
throughout Europe, whether in stirring up the Rhine rebellion or in 
urging the Rumanian advance into Hungary. They show how Italy 
never agreed to accept the President's Fourteen Points, as far as 
Austria was concerned, at any time düring their dismal history. 

. Mr. Baker is more honest than other members of the American . 
‘delegation who have attempted to defend the Paris treaties as a whole. 
He frankly admits that many of their clauses are vicious; but he believes 
that the League of Nations is the redeeming instrument which will 
eventually set these clauses aside. Perhaps this will prove to be true. 
But from the legal standpoint, the argument is weakened by the fact 
that the President’s article providing for the revision of the status quo 
was omitted from the Covenant as finally adopted. 

When one reads these volumes, he draws the impression that, opan 
diplomats are mostly scoundrels and that American diplomats are 
mostly saints: America was pure at Paris because she was “disinter- 
ested.” But this was our very weakness. We asked France to give 
up the Rhine, and Italy to give up Fiume, and Poland to give up Danzig. 
But we could not prove our sincerity by ourselves giving up similar 
luere because the Central Powers had nothing which we: wanted. 
When the opportunity came to prove that we were not hypocrites, we 
failed to use it. We insisted on equality for racial minorities in the 
new states, but we refused to adopt it for Japanese and Chinese popu- 
lations in America. We protested against alliances and special under- | 
standings, but we insisted on the exemption of the Monroe Doctrine 
from the operation of the league. We demanded the Open Door in 
the peace treaties, but. we would not alter our high-tariff policy which 
eventually will prove as harmful to international peac2 as the Closed 
Door. We demanded that Germany pay only a small indemnity, but 
we refused to cancel the inter-allied debt. America-in Europe insisted 
on having her cake and eating it too! , 

There is a great deal of repetition in Mr. Baker’s cole: One is^ 
hardly satisfied with his treatment of the secret treaties, especially 
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the Treaty of London. It is incorrect 50 say that ‘‘we do not share” 
in the distribution of the ex-German cables (IT, 485), since we shall 
undoubtedly secure the cable between Guam anc Yap. 

Despite the limitations of the work, Mr. Baker has done more so 
far than any one else to tell the story of the Peace Conference. But 
much remains to be done; and in this tesk the documents he prints in 
the third volume will be of great value. 

R. L. BUELL. 

Harvard. University. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1788-1919. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp, Litt. D., and G. P. Goocu, Litt. D. 
in three volumes. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. Vol. I, pp. xii, 628.) 


Since the World War British historians have been giving increased 
attention to the foreign policy of their country. The present volume 
is the first of three which are being issued by the learned and energetic 
Cambridge school of historians, which hes already given us The Cam- - 
bridge Modern History. It contains an mtroduction of 140 pages by 
Sir Adolphus Ward; four chapters on the period from 1783 to 1815; - 
and a fifth on the. American War and the Treaty of Ghent. Several . 
appendices follow, with extracts from despatches, which chiefly serve 
to ecnfirm Lord Malmesbury’s view that ke “never received an instruc- 
tion which was worth reading," (p. 158). The volume contains no 
maps, but a satisfactory bibliography and an index. 

Or the. whole it is rather a history of foreign affairs than of foreign 
policy. The order is severely chronological, and we are given multitudes 
of facts, but largely left to draw our own inferences about. the policy,— 
if policy there were. The introduction merely summarizes the chief 
events in the foreign relations of England from William the Conqueror 
to W:lliam Pitt, events presumably already known to the average reader 
of a work of this nature. One sighs for she pregnant generalisations 
of Emile Bourgeois or Sorel or Sir John Seeley. | 

Mr. J. H. Clapham, Professor Holland Rose, &nd Professor C. K. 
Webster, the other contributors, are a little more lively. Mr. Clapham 
gives some interesting character sketches o: the chief foreign secretaries 
and of the diplomatic agents abroad, on whose importance he rightly 
insists, and Professor Webster is very clear and good on Castlereagh. 

The fifth chapter i is unsatisfactory. In it Professor Webster summarizes 
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the negotiations at Ghent, which turned in part on the question at 
issue concerning Canada and the western Indians, but in his brief 
statement of the causes of the war does not mention either. Why did 
they bulk so large in the negotiations if they were not also among the 
causes? 
W. L. GRANT. 
Upper Canada College, Toronto. | l 
The Control of American Foreign Relations. By Quincy WniGurT, 
Professor of International Law in the University of Minnesota. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xxvi, 
412.) ' i 


"This book, which won the first prize of two thousand dollars in the 
Henry M. Phillips contest conducted in 1921 by the American Phil- 
osophical Society, comes at its subject from the legal, rather than the 
political side. It isnot, as its titlé might suggest, a study of the forces 
which control foreign policy and the channels which condition their 
working. Its treatment is more like that of Professor Corwin’s National 
. Supremacy than of such & book, for instance, as Barthélemy’s Demo- 
cratie et la Politique Étrangére. How far the courts will enforce in- 
ternational law apart from statute; whether the President may execute 
an extradition treaty without enabling legislation; whether a general 
; treaty may delegate to an international tribunal the power to determine, 
if a particular controversy falls in the class which the treaty provides 
shall be ‘arbitrated; what sort of binding international agreements the 
President may make without the consent of the Senate; the book deals 
with these and like questions from the standpoint of precedent. 

Insofar as such matters have unity it is because they all illustrate tke 
essentially dual position occupied by any, governmental organ which 
acts upon a subject matter having an international bearing. On the 
one side the organ functions within a national system which is regulated 
by constitutional law; on the other it acts for its government as a whole 
in the external field regulated by international law. This antinomy or 
` dualism between constitutional and international law is the real theme 
of the book. It is & study of control only insofar as it shows how the 
obligations of international law, resting as they do on the nation as a 
unit, react on and affect the constitutional distribution of functions 
between several different organs.  , ! 
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Thus, Congress in our system exercises the power of legislation; but 
treaties are made by the President with the consent of the Senate, and 
treaties often require legislation for their execution. In such cases 
is Congress under any obligation to pass the legislation required? Tt 
can hardly be denied that constitutionally it is not; but under interna- 
tionallaw Professor Wright concludes that its failure to do so would 
amount to a breach of obligation. He distinguishes between a treaty 
or agreement originally made in excess of the constitutional’ authority 
of the national organ making the agreement and a treaty validly made 
which requires subsequent action by some other branch of the govern- 
ment than the treaty-making power. The former is void because one. 
who deals with an agent is held to inquire into the extent of the agent’s 
constitutional competence; the latter gives rise to 3 binding international 
obligation. “In the meeting of international responsibilities interna- 
tional law is prior; in the making of internaticnal engagements the 
Constitution is prior.” Abstractly, the worth o: the distinction may 
be questioned; those who agree ‘with Jefferson would want to know 
whether a matter requiring action by the legislature is ever withir the . 
original competence of the treaty-making power; but Jefferson himself 
did-not fail to notice the practieal objection that his view would leave 
few subjects for the treaty power to act on. 

Professor Wright advances the suggestion that the friction which has 
so frequently been generated between the various organs performing 
international functions in our system can be diminished by the develop- 
ment of “constitutional understandings” between shem; such an under- 
standing, for instance, as that the President shall ccnsult with the House 
of Representatives before entering into a treaty which will require 
subsequent legislative action. It should be remembered, however; 
that the treaty-power has frequently to act with secrecy and dispatch; 
and for that ‘reason the reviewer is inclined to regard as more valuable 
another suggestion which Professor Wright mentions with approval,— 
namely, that the power to confirm treaties be taken by constitutional 
amendment from two-thirds of the Senate and lodged in a simple 
majority of both houses of Congress. 

 Jonw Dickinson. 
‘Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The New Constitutions of Europe. By Howarp Len McBain 
and Linpsay Rocers. (New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Company. 1922. Pp. 622.) 


Every one will welcome this volume of new constitutions, including 
the three that have not.been translated into English before. Even 
where there have been previous versions oi these documents published 
in magazines or in book form, in many cases such translations have 
left much to be desired in accuracy and in idiomatic rendering intc 
English. Yet it ought to be said that one.can rarely expect a perfect 
translation of a constitution. Errors are almost impossible to avoid; 
they lie in wait for the unwary and even for those who work their way 
most painstakingly through the verbiage. Every succeeding edition 
of a constitution does help, however, to eliminate these slips and errors 
and if for that reason alone, one should welcome such a book as this 
which has just appeared. _ 

There is one thing beyond the translator's d to a large degree, 


the vagaries of foreign governments who offer official versions that are. 


incomplete, and ` expressing more the hopes of ministers than their 
accomplishments. 
. Besides a series of short introductory chapters dealing with certain 
. salient characteristics of a general character, under the headings Princes 
and Parliaments, Legislatures and Bureaucrats, Proportional Repre- 
sentation, etc., there are eleven chapters, each devoted, except in the 
ease of the three minor German states, to one constitution: Germany, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Baden, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Russia, Poland, Danzig, Esthonia, Finland. The dis- 
cussion of executives is particularly well done; soisthat about proportional 
representation. New matter can be found under each of these headings, 
even under Secondary Chambers, the cause of perennial disputes. 

The Historical Notes on these constitutions are quite worthy of 
. commendation. For this volume, the German, Austrian, Prussian 
' and Finnish constitutions were newly translated, the latter, however, 
being prepared from an official French text. More or less official 
or semi-official versions are the basis for the other translations, reprinted 
from various publications including those of the League of Nations, 
Dodd, Modern Constitutions, and Wright, The Constitutions of the N ations 
at War. l 

The most apparent omissions are those of Latvia and Lithuania; 
some might suggest that of Ireland also. The Esthonian constitution 
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differs in some special points from thcse of its sister states and is the 
more interesting on that account. Nc attempt is made to draw com- 
parisons or to develop much in the wey of con2lusions from the texts 
of the constitutions. These texts form the real pièce de resistance | 
of the volume. In the appendices ars found the constitutions with 
which one might well desire to make comparisons, Belgian, French and 
Italian; the recognition of new states snce 1913; the Second Chamber 
Connie, and a competent index: 

Duch a book as this will add much to the material for the use of 
classes in history and government where such material has been particu- 
larly lacking. 

ARTHUR I. ANDREWS. 

Tufts College. | 


Legislative Procedure. By Ropert Luce. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. vi, 628.) 


When any one familiar with the sudject takes up this handsome 
volume of six hundred pages, looks through the tables of contents 
and grasps the enormous scope of the -vork, -his first impulse will be 
.. one of high admiration for the courage of the man who dared undertake 

so huge and difficult a task. If, however, the prospective reader is 
not overawed by the apparent profundity of the 200k and commences 
to peruse it, his admiration for the author's courage will.soon be merged 
in admiration for his knowledge, his incustry, his wise winnowing of 
material, and his lucidity and felicity cf style. 

. I happen to be more interested in the subject than most men, and 
for that reason I am hardly a fair critic. I took up the book not with 
the intention of reading it through but orly of browsing here and there 
among its more attractive chapters, Nerertheless I soon. found myself 
entertained as well as instructed and in the end I read it from cover to 
cover with steady enjoyment, and profit. Mr. Luce has had the skill 
not only to trace the history of legislative rules and procedure to their 
| early sourees and elearly to portray their growth and development, 
but in the process he has rescued a great variety of interesting and 
amusing incidents, anecdotes and sidelights which iluminate and vivify 
his picture. In this way he gives his boox.a human interest hardly to . 
be anticipated from the subject. His reading must have been enormous, 
for he seems to have left no possible source unexplored; he cites the 

ephemeral literature of magazines and speeches as well a8 the venerable 
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records of centuries ago as he follows the long and constantly broadening 


line of legislative precedents from the very beginnings of English parlia- 
mentary government. 
"The book gives the differing practices of the several state legisla- 


tures, the United States Congress, and various European parliaments. 


At intervals, in summing up the relative merits of the procedure used — 
by these various legislative bodies, the author discusses the underlying 
questions philosophically, and although one may not invariably agree 
with his final judgment one must always admit the vigor, cantly. and 
helpfulness of his reasoning. 

The publishers announce that this is the first of four volumes by the 


_ same author which will deal historically, descriptively and critically 


with the legislative branch of government in all its aspects. The'other 
three will treat of legislative assemblies, legislative principles and 
legislative problems. If the succeeding volumes approach the first 
in interest and information, they will form a library on the science of 
legislation which will be invaluable to the student. They will give to 
any legislator a broad and comprehensive view of his field of activity 
which cannot fail to add to his usefulness and to stimulate his endeavor. ' 
I think it is seldom that we have a book which indicates such meticulous 
study and such intellectual grasp. Who was the philosopher who said 
that while we demand an expert to make our clothes or our shoes, we 
think any one is qualified to make our government? These volumes 
will make any one who has mestered them an expert on the mechanism ` 
of government., Even to those who are only casually interested im - 
legislative procedure this first volume of the series offers an unusual 
combination of instruction and readability. 
. . FREDERICK H. GILLETT. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The Law of the American Constitution: Its Origin and Develop- 
meni. By Caartes K. Burpics. With two Introductory 

Chapters by Francis M. Bumpick. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1922. Pp. xviii, 687.) 


‘In this excellent volume Professor Burdick has produced a compact 
and readable handbook and text upon the federal constitution. Foz- 
tunately for students of the social sciences it covers a wider scope 
than similar texts have usually eovered and is not limited to those 
constitutional provisions most frequently involved in litigation. "The 
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book “makes no pretense of being a digest of all the cases," about four- 
teen hundred being cited or discussed. For the most part the cases 
have been well selected and the underlying principles expounded in a 
very clear and lucid manner. Historical matters have received con- 
“siderable attention and the notes inclide valuable references to the 
periodical literature, where some of the best material is available. 

In covering so wide a field which includes many matters of current ` 
` controversy, there will be many differences of opinion both as to the 
accuraey of the author's generalizations and the soundness of his criti- 
cisms. For example, the reviewer is unable to follow him in his con- 
clusions regarding the interpretation of the Commerce Act, sections 13 
and 15a, to the effect that the recent amendments were not intended ` 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of the interstate commerce commission beyond 
that assumed in the Shreveport case, and that such an enlargement 
would be unconstitutional (Sec. 93). Ths matter 3as since been decided 
contrary to the author's views in Railroad. Commission of Wisconsin 
v. C. B. & Q. 

Likewise the reviewer bikes issue with the author's contention that: 
the child labor tax law could’ not be Cistinguished from the tax on 
oleomargarine. For on the face of the former law it was apparent that 
in reality it was a regulation and not a tax, while in the latter case the 
regulatory aspects of the tax were not so obvious but that they could 
be overcome by the presumption of corstitutional validity to which 
legislation is entitled, (p. 185) as the Supreme Court afterwards decided 
in Bailey v. Drexel Fürniturs Company. i 

In discussing the historical aspects of cue process of law, the aithor 
recommended Taylor's Due Process of Law, a recommendation with 
which many could not agree. On the other hand the author failed to . 
cite the useful investigations of Flack and MeGehze, which should not 
have been ignored. 

The arrangement of the text, dealing first with the making and 
amending of the constitution, then with tae national government, and 
then with the states, tends to make the arrangement topical rather than 
analytical, although the overlapping that one would naturally expect has 
been skillfully avoided. 

There are other like criticisms, but most of them are matters of 
opinion, and would not materially detract from the standard of ex- 
cellence, both as to accuracy and clearness of exposition, which has 
been maintained throughout. The treatment of freedom of speech is . 
particularly well done, while the discussion of due process of law, leaves 
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more to be desired. It is a good discussion of the leading cases, but is 
not ana ytical in its organization and. consequently does not proceed 
along tke lines of underlying principle. | 


The volume is well indexed and ‘contains a table of cases. In the . 


writer’s opinion it is the best text for class room use now available, 
and will be invaluable to social scientists as,a convenient ane reliable 


"handbook on the constitution. | 


: i ARNOLD BENNETT HALL., 
University of Wisconsin. 


Cases en Labor Law. By Francis B. Sayre. (Cambridge: | 
"Harvard University Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 1016.) 


This 5ook is designed primarily for the use of teachers and students _ 
in law schools, in response to the growing demand for an adequate 
collection of cases on the law of employer and employee. -It is also 
well suised for use by practicing attorneys who find that labor law has 
develop2d ‘since they received their formal training and who require 
a more intensive treatment of the subject, but for them there might 
have been added marginal citations of cases'not included in the text. 

A reviewer of this book, in Law and Labor (Nov. 1922), emphasizes 
several pmissions of cases on such subjects as picketing, co-conspiracies 
of emp-oyers and employees, combinations of employers to maintain 
the open shop or to handle the labor problem through a joint committee 
of employers, suits by individual employees under agreements between 
employers and trade unions, monopoly. of the opportunities of employ- 
ment as a particular trade in a particular community, and the con- ` 
stitutionality of statutes and ordinances providing that public work 
shall be done by members of trade unions or at prices fixed by trade 
. .unions. There might also be noted omissions of cases relating to child 

` labor and the regulation of private émployment agencies. 

There are, indeed, references to a large number of cases not included 
in the text, but Professor Sayre disclaims any effort to give exhaustive 
citatiors, “but rather to cite a few leading authorities or suggestive 
decisions, in the belief that the latter will prove more stimulating and 
helpful to the student than encyclopaedic collections of cases.” - 

Indeed, if the whole field were exhaustively covered, not only would 
additional subjects and cases ‘be included but an additional volume 
would be required. As iti is, nearly 900 of the 1000 pages of the book ' 
are devoted to cases and statutes growing out of the history and problems | 
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oi organized labor. Only about one hundred pages are given to com- 
pensation, health and safety laws and cases. Even the accident com- 
petisation cases, requiring farty pages, throw light on labor union law . 

. since, through the principle of compulsory insurance, they involve the 

^ joint responsibility of employers for industrial conditions, which is in 
'  effect'one aspect of the modern movement of collective action in matters 

of the labor contract. There are also numerous cases given which are 
not labor cases at all, but ‘which are included bacause they throw light 
‘upon principles involved i in che law of labor combinations. : With this’ 
interpretation the "book is substantially & case book on the law of ' 
organized labor, including the latest development of these laws, the. 
- compulsory arbitration systems of Canada, Australia and Kansas. 
" Herein one can scarcely praise too highly the extensive and scholarly 
research and good judgmert which has brought together the cases and 
statutes that mark the evolution of labor law, from the Ordinance of 
Laborsis in 1349 to the minimum wage decisicns of Justices Higgins 
and Brown of Australia and Justice Huggins of Kansas, or from the 
. Ordinance of Conspirators in 1351 to the British Trade Disputes a | 
of 1906, and the Coronado ease in 1922. 

Of course the great bulk of the cases are American cases, but we his 
here the background of Anglo-American-Austrslian law, all animated 
by a common spirit but es in regan directions dung the 
pest thirty years. 


À notable feature of the book i is its extensiveness. About woii E 


of the volume is spent in tracing the doctrine of conspiracy and re- 
. straint of trade in its application to trade union activities. Part I 
takes up among other things the legality of mearis used by labor or- 
_ ganizations and the legality of. ends pursued through collective bar- 
gaining,—covering strikes, boycotts, lockouts, the blacklist and the 
urion label. Part IT deals with the organization of the union, its’ 
liabilities and internal government. Part TIT 1s less closely related sub- 
ject matter but can probably be classified under remedies. It deals 
with the ‘injunction proper, regulatory labor legislation, compulsory 
arbitration: and the industrial court, and workmen’s. compensation 
laws. 
In the chapter devoted to dustai ee. the Industrial Disputes ro 
. Act. of Canada, the Australian court of conciliation and arbitration, 
. South Australian and Kansas courts of industria. relations are covered: 


, In this connection there is also an appendix giving in full the. various 
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budgets upon which the courts have been WODBRE 2 m determining a 
reasonable standard of living. 
JOHN R. Commons. * 
' University of Wisconsin. 


A Hoosier Autobiography. By WILLIAM DUDLEY ‘Fours. 
— (New York: Oxford University Press. 1922. Pp. 252.) 


Had Mr. Foulke lived in. England, in all likelihood he would be classi- 
' fedas a Victorian Liberal. In this country he has been known as an 
Independent, à Mugwump, and a Progressive. He represents in his 
. person and career a high type.of American citizenship. An orator and 


publicist of power and distinction, he has devoted himself to certain ' 


causes with ability and effectiveness. His chief concern has been the 
reform of civil service. With this movement he has been closely 
associated most of the time as a vigorous member of the National Civil 
Service Reform League, but for several years as a civil service com- 
missioner! He has told the story of this work in his interesting volume 
Fighting the Spoilsmen. Other causes in which he was a pioneer are 
woman's suffrage and ‘proportional representation. He was one of 
the early presidents of the American Woman's Suffrage Association 
and the first president of the American Proportional Representation 
League. For five years he was president of the National Municipal 
League, succeeding Charles J. Bonaparte in that office. While occupy- 
ing that position the league published the second municipal program 
composed of a series of proposed constitutional amendments and a 
model charter,’ all formulated on the basis of. municipal home rule. 

‘Mr. Foulke has been interested in many issues and was active in the 


Progressive movement of 1912. This was due not only to his interest : 


in the issues involved, but to his intense devotion to Colonel. Roosevelt, 
to whom he devotes some of the best chapters of his book. . Mr. Foulke 
is a graceful poet and has written sundry volumes dealing with general 

literature including an excellent life of Oliver Morton. In short he 
—. has devoted his time, his means, his experience to public causes and to 
the eultivation of the arts, thus making a contribution of real value to 
‘his own time. This present volume is one of reminiscences however, 
rather than an autobiography. It is none thé less interesting for that, 
although perhaps not so valuable as some of the other books he has 
written. One wishes that the chapter entitled ' ‘Personalia” occupying 


but fourteen pages had been extended, for therein we find his philos-. 
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ophy of life and that is what is quite as interesting as some of the things 
a man does. For instance his views on worxing within the party as 
advocated by Roosevelt ‘except in 1912) and as an Independent could 
. be made a most valuable contribution of this always recurring problem. 
: CLINTCN Rocers WOODRUFF, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. | i 


James K. Polk, A Political Biography. By EucENE InviNG 
McCormac, Ph.D. (Berkeley: The University of California 
Press. 1922.) | 


The derisive query of the Whigs, ''Who is James K. Polk?" has been 
definitively answered by Professor McCormac His biography leaves 
little more to be said on the subject of the chief figure of the Mexican 
War and the Oregon controversy. In the preface, he raises the question 
as to whether Polk ought not to have been in»luded in the American 
Statesmen series and the American Crisis biographies. Certainly he 
has demonstrated that Polk is fully as eligible to a place in the former 
series as Martin VanBuren or John Randolpk. He was, moreover, 
emphatically a crisis president and as such marits inclusion in a set 
of crisis biographies. 

Professor MeCormac describes his volume as ^a political biography," 
disclaiming any attempt to write “a personal biography." This is 
regrettable. Having furnished such an exhaustive and authoritative 
account of Polk’s public career, it is a pity that he did not complete 
the picture by portraying the more intimate side of Polk’s life. While 
the personal aspect is not wholly neglected, Polk is treated less as a 
man than as an official. Accepting the limitat:ons which the author 
has imposed upon his treatment, however, we must remain grateful 
for a substantial contribution to our knowledze of the Jacksonian 
period and the “roaring forties.” 

Since the publication of Polk’s Diary and the volumes by Rives, 
Reeves, and J. H. Smith, much has been added to our knowledge of 
Polk’s policy as president. The earlier stages cf his political career, 
however, have remained in partial obscurity. Professor McCormac de- 
votes about a third of his book to an account of Polk’s services as a 
member of the Tennessee legislature, as a member of Congress, and as 
governor of Tennessee, and he thereby throws light upon a portion 
of kis career which has sadly needed illumination, though it is regret- 
.table that he could not find space for a survey of the economie and 
social background of Tennessee politics. 
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Naturally, the chief point of interest in the book is the author's 
judgment respecting Polk’s resporsibility for the Mexican War. While | 
his view marks no radical departure, it is impressive because the fruit 
of cautious and objective scholarship: “Polk was ready to wage war, 
to procure a territorial compensation for claims against Mexico.” 
"Polk may or may not have.acted within his rights in assuming the 
boundary claimed by Texas, but at least there was some justification 
in the contention of the Whigs that he a the war by ordering 
Taylor to the Rio Grande.” 

The chapter on Oregon presents no startlingly new conclusions, bius 
contributes together with the rest of the book to bear out the author's 
assertion that Polk was “neither a: conspirator nor a weakling, but 
that he was a constructive statesman, an unusually able executive, and 
a sound patriot.” 

Epwarp E. CURTIS. 
Wellesley College. 


History of the Latin American Nations. By WILLIAM SPENCE 
Rosrrtson. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1922.) 


' This book is notable as presenting a general history of the Hispanic 
portions of America from aborigiral times to the present day. Previous 
textbooks, even those prepared for Hispanie Americans themselves, 
have usually rested content with the achievement of independence, or 
have covered the nineteenth cenzury in most.cursory fashion. Of the 
570 pages allotted by Professor Robertson to his task, the first sixty 
are devoted to the American environment and the Iberian background 
of colonization in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; some ninety 
. pages describe colonial institutions and the expansion of Spanish and 
Portuguese settlement in the New World; and after forty pages narrat~ 
ing the events of the struggle for independence, the remainder of the 
volume traces the fortunes ‘of the modern republics to the outbreak 


E of the World War. 


Except for the island republics and Central America, eal nation is 
accorded a separate chapter, in which political events aré compactly 
narrated, the constitution is deseribed, and social, intellectual and 
economic developments are briefly: catalogued. The book closes with 
a résumé of the problems and ideals of the Hispanic American peoples, 
and relations with other states. The apportionment of space is ex- 
cellent, the narrative appears to-be reasonably accurate, and many 
college instructors will find the volume a useful compendium. 


t 
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Às a pioneer in this field of textbook writing, Professor Robertson 
commands respect, and also the-genuine sympathy of those in a position 
to realize the difficulties involved. Where so mush must be compressed 
. within a limited number of pages, questions of choice and of emphasis . 
become paramount, and if the reviewer feels shat in these respects 
the decisions of the writer.sometimes appear arb:trary, he is also aware 
that the matter permits of difference of opinion. The book, however, 
lacks form, in style and in substance. The narrative too often sounds 
like a succession of short, scattered notes ‘hastily strung together, ' 
a catalogue of facts unillumined by interpretative comment or ¢larifving | 
generalizations. The commonplace or obvious is stressed, while the . 
, peculiar or significant is slurred over or forgottzn. Especially in the 
chapters on the colonial era the material, excellent in itself, in arrange- 
| ment seems haphazard and confusing. The ‘story, consequently, is. 
lacking in color, sometimes elusive in outline and occasionally mislead- 
ing. On the other hand, it affords the best and most complete text we 
possess on the subject, and for so much we are under óbligation to its 
author. In the bibliography the name of the cistinguished writer of 
The Rise of the Spanish Empire appears repeatedly as Merriam. 

C. H. HARING. 
Yale University. 


The Federal System of the Argentine Republic. By L. S. ROWE. 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington. 1891. Pp. ` 
vii, 161.) 


This monograph is composed of two parts: part one is concerned 
with the historical antecedents of the present constitution of Argentina 
and the relation of the Argentine national government to the provinces; 
part two describes the organization and the prireiples of the national 
government of Argentina. The volume contains a brief bibliography; 
‘its appendices furnish material regarding Argentine constitutional 
- development. Written by a scholar and publicist who has carefully 
' investigated the Argentine constitutional system, it is a very useful 
study of an important South American government. It demonstrates 
the truth of Professor Rowe’s dictum that rightly to understanc the 
institutions of our southern neighbors, they sLould not be studied 
en bloc. 

. WILLIAM SrENCE ROBERTSON. 

University of Illinois. | | | 
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J apan and the United States. By Parson J. TREAT. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. Pp. -283.) 


Added interest and authority are given this volume by the fact that 


. all but one of its chapters were delivered as lectures in four, Japanese 


universities last year. They survey the relations of the two countries 
to each other from. 1853 to,1921. They are the result of fifteen years 
of toil devoted to investigations abroad and to teaching at home in 
the great field of the modern history of the Far East. 

" The judicially stated facts and the inferences justly drawn from them, 
accounting for the prevailing views of the Japanese and American peoples 
toward each other, are as much needed to inform and guide public 
opinion in America as in J apan. ` The views so. clearly and impartially 
presented in the chapters on “Japan, America and the World War” 
and “The New Far East," in both of which Chinese claims and 


X. interests are fairly and frankly considered, are particularly timely and 


illuminating. 

"The final chapter on the “Japanese in America” calmly and reason- ` 
ably represents the state oi mind and ‘feeling on both sides, finely 
balanced by a review of all that led up to the issues and attitudes ai 
present involved. Despite the racial antipathies still surviving, the 


‘greater antagonism: hitherto manifested, especially in California, is said 


to be passing away under the satisfactory control of immigration based 
upon the ‘‘gentleman’s agreement” between the two countries. 
Although written and published before the Washington Conference, 
Professor Treat’s volume furnishes the best background for the under- 
standing of that great pact of peace and for the forecast of its STARE , 
ing results. 
GRAHAM TAxLOR. 
Chicago. 


- 


- The Settlement Horizon. By RoBERT A. Woops and ALBERT J. 


KzNNEDY. (New York: Russel Sage’ Foundation. 1922. . 
Pp. vi, 499.) | | ! 
The Soul of an Immigrant. By CONSTANTINE M. PANUNZIO. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xiv, 329.) 


A comprehensive statement of the aims, history and accomplish- ` 
ments of the American settlement movement should have. much that is 
useful and important to the student of politics. Fortunately this ‘- 
statement, now presented in The Settlement-Horizon, has been carefully 
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made by competent persons. Mr. Woods has keen a part of the move- 


ment since its beginnings at Toynbee Hall in England through his 


position as Head Resident at South End House, and with Mr. Ken- . 


nedy has served the National Federation of Settlements in official 
positions and as joint editor of settlement studies. This present volume 
has been in preparation for several years, and répresents the coóperation 
of the settlements of the United States as well as the research of its 
authors. i i 

The book is divided into seven main parts, with an appendix and 
an exçellent bibliography of the movement, and a good index. Part 
one presents the English beginnings of the setzlements and a history 
of the movement in this country. Parts two and three discuss the 


specific, undertakings of the settlements in eltb and class work and 
educational and cultural interests. . Part four gives the experience of 


the settlements in the labor movement, consumers’ eoóperation, and ' 
the development of a proper standard of living. The fifth section will ~ 
probably interest students of politics most, since it is concerned with ' 


the settlement experience in city politics, and relations with specific 
Services and problems: publie works, recreation, schools, health, law 


and order, etc. The sixth part presents the relations of settlements . 


to other institutions, and develops the thesis of the place of the local 
unit in social reconstruction. The last part deals with problems of 
. internal administration and external city and national federations of 


` settlements, 


' These studies, as do others, reveal the considerable, contribution . 


of the settlement to our understanding of political problems. It has 
studied at first hand the workings of our governments at points at 
which the strain is greatest. It has observed the sources. of political 
power. The settlements have been the first to experiment with new 
instruments of social control and eoóperation in recreation, education, 
sanitation, housing, and to urge the development of dci programs 
of importance and value. What is equally important, they have made 
known the results of these experiences in such studies as Americans in 
Process, The City Wilderness, The City Workers World, Twenty Years 
at H ull House, and now this volume. The chapter entitled. Tam- 
many Leads the Way" is particularly suggestive, although some of 


its generalizations are very broad. In the very valuable chapter en- ] 


titled “The Synthesis of Locality," there is a refreshing challenge to 
. the superficial writings about "efficiency" and a timely warning con- 
- cerning the city manager plan movement (page 360). One should 

emphasize the training given to administrators, teachers, writers and 


1 
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others in the various fields of public service by the settlements. No 
other American institution, perhaps, has until recently been so important 
a training school. . It has been able to open up careers in the publie 


' service at a time when such careers were considered impossible. 


The presentation of the material is generally well done. There is 
some repetition, however, and some puzzling and vague generali- 
zations. The relation of the settlement to working class interests might 
be more carefully studied especially in view of the fact that the settle- 
ment has been. least successfulin recruiting the men of the neighborhood. 
Those interested in the problems of the American city, and especially: 
students of municipal politics, will benefit irom studying this account 
of a movement which, despite its admitted inadequacies, continues 
to reveal its inherent power and value. 

Mr. Panunzio’s book is the story of an Italian i immigrant who iue 
a naturalized American citizen. It is written in straightforward 
English, with a use of quotation that reveals to us Mr. Panunzio’s 
success in obtaining à real comprehension of the literature of England 
and America. It is free from over-sentimentality on the one hand and : 
too minute documentation on the other. The whole story is told simply 
and with an admirable solution of the significant episodes in the writer’s 
experiences. Mr. Panunzio’s account should be useful not only to 
the general reader, but especially as supplementary reading for college - 
students of American political and economic society. 


JouN M. Gaus. 
Amherst College. 


A Social History of the American N egro. By BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. .1921. Pp. 420.) 


It is encouraging to note that the American Negro is today receiving 
much more attention from writers than at any other time since the Civil 
War. It is interesting to observe, moreover, that a few of the books 
which are now being written in this field assume a form somewhat. 
different from that of most early works bearing on this question. There 
is less tendency to indulge in controversy, and more inclination to 
treat such neglected aspects as the social development of the race and 
its economic achievement. Mr. Brawley's book is an effort in this 
more desirable direction, but it is doubtful that its lack of proportion, 
style and accuracy will entitle it to all that its title signifies. 

. In the beginning, Mr. Brawley shows a very meagre knowledge 
of the African background of the American Negro and of the part which — 
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the Negro played in the early exploration of the Spanish.and French 
in America, Taking up such topics as slavery and the slave trade, 
the author makes his story more informing, epparently because this 
part of the question has been very well developed by scientific investi- 
gators like Spears, Zook, DuBois, and Phillips. The nascent social 
doctrine resulting in the struggle for the rights of man and heralding a l 
much brighter day for the Negro is not treated extensively enough 
for a work which is supposed to be a social rather than a political treatise. 
The reader in quest for knowledge as to the mind of that age, therefore, 
finds in this volume little new information concerning what the ‘world 
was thinking and doing for the Negro and what the Negro was thinking 
&nd doing for himself. 
. The work contains considerable matter coneerning the New West, 
the South, and West Indies, but it drifts rather into generalizations 
, common to works far less pretentious. The relations of the Negroes 
and the Indians are also taken up, but only to disappoint the reader 
asirous of more knowledge as to the manner and the extent to which 
-the Indian influenced the Negro in America. There is, furthermore, a 
failure to treat in & sufficiently well connected manner such common 
. topics as the Missouri Compromise, the abolition movement, and the 
constitutional debate on slavery. . 

It may be possible for one to write a social history in strict conformity. 
with the requirements of coherence and' proportion, but this book 
diverges much further from the standard than :s usual. What-is said 
about Liberia, for example, could have been inccrporated into the body ` 
of the work in the general treatment of colonization rather than as a 
separate chapter. In such cases, it has been necessary to repeat from : 
chapter to chapter facts which, in that form, not only fail to enlighten 
but may confuse. 'This work is, then, neither social nor political, 
but such a collection of facts as the author could find in the works of 
Others. .The first part of the book is more politieal than social, whereas 
that of the period since the Civil War, during which men have been 
saying very much about the social probleros:of the races, tends to drift 
into the ordinary discussion of the race problem, in which opinions 
take the place of results obtained from scientific investigation. While 
-a survey of this social problem by a man with a scientific grasp of things 
‘would render the public a great service this work does not supply 
any parücular need and its publication will hard-y result in any definite . 
good. 

“ l Carter G. Woopsox. 
i H oward University. 
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BRIEFER NOTICES 


The Letters of Franklin K. Lane (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 473) 
are- not merely of current interest; they are of permanent value as. a’ 
narrative of cabinet discussions at Washington during the World War. 
The traditional secrecy of the council room, a feature which America 
borrowed from England, has usually prevented the political historian 
from discerning the various steps by which the policy of the administra- 
tion is formulated. Members of cabinets have written memoirs and 
“autobiographies from time to time, but few of them have given us 
much “inside” history. Mr. Lane’s letters disclose a good many things 
that the public did not know four or five years ago. They make clear 
the alignment which existed in the national cabinet during the period 
which preceded America’s entry into the war. The ethics of making 
public some of the things which are printed in this volume may not be 
beyond cavil; but the value of tae material to the student of political 
science is truly self-evident. All Mr. Lane's letters are interesting 
and they cover a wide range. Hé had a constructive mind, an unusual 
breadth of interest and a capacity for writing as though he were merely 
carrying on a conversation. The reader will lay down this book with 
& conviction that Secretary Lane was & bigger, broader and more versa- 
tile man than the country realized during his term of office. 


The eighth edition of G. G. Wilson's International Law (formerly 
Wilson and Tucker’s International Law) has been issued by Messrs. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. (pp. 360 and appendices). The text of the 
volume has been thoroughly revised and is now inclusive of the decisions, 
precedents and practice that were developed during the war period. 
In the extensive appendices ‘are included not only the supplementary ` 
materials which appeared in the earlier editions but the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Statute of the Permanent Court.of Inter- 
national Justice, and the 'Treaty on Submarines. coneluded in 1922. 
The general arrangement of the book, the analytical tables which pre- 
cede each chapter, the clarity cf the text, and the wealth of ancillary 
material combine to make the volume an excellent one for use in college 
classrooms. 


The Trend of History by William K. Wallace (Macmillan, pp. 372) 
is a volume which ought to have been given a descriptive subtitle. In 
the main it is a treatise on political theory, more particularly on the 
development of political theory and its manifestations-in the policy of 
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` nations since the days of Bodin and Montesquieu. The author believes 
that history can only be understood by inquiring into “the theoretical 
background of social practice.” ` So he sets himself to trace, through 
the tangled maze, of the centuries, the “logical. antecedents” of the 
great changes which have taken place from epoch to epoch and thus 
to discover what he calls “the trend of history." To the student of - 
political evolution the book contains much that is interesting and . 
suggestive. 

The Social Interpretation of History, by Maurice William (Sotery 
Publishing Co., pp. xxi, 397) is a criticism of Marxian socialism and of | 
the present international socialist movement, waich is founded upon 
Marxian principles, on the ground that they are contrary to the laws 
of social evolution and therefore not only unscientific, Utopian and 
impractical, but also anti-socialistic. For this reason’ the author 
believes that the English socialists should unite with the: British labor 
party; while in the United States they should support the farmer labor 
party and also give encouragement to such eob3erative activities as 
the community center movement, the public ownership league and the 
social unit movement, 


Students of politics and economics, as well as of sociology, will find 
Studies in the Theory of Human Society by Franklin H. Giddings (Mac- 
millan, pp. vi, 308) suggestive and stimulating. The consecutive 
studies, historical, analytical, and synthetic, are a book of sociology 
witout the form or formality of a text. The twentieth century has 
beer: a time of rectification in science. These studies are Professor 
Giddings’ contribution to the necessary revision cf sociology. 


— Inheriting the Earth by O. D. VonEngeln (Macmillan, pp. xvi, 379). 
is a study of regional geography. of “place” as an essential factor in 
history,.polities, and human progress in general. It is the opinion of. 
the author that “the one comprehensive and completely satisfactory 
explanation of the origin and development of nationality is to be found 
in the adjustment of. peoples to the lands in which they live. ; 
The relationship that exists between land and peoples is for nations tlie 
" equivalent of consanguinity in the family unit" (5. 32). 
The Oxford University Press has published a small booklet on The 
People of Europe-(pp. 110) by H. J. Fleure. This work brings out the 
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' contrasts and differenees between the various parts of Eon as to 
race, languages, traditions and economic interests; shows the effects of 
their differences upon Europe's position in world affairs and makes a 
plea for greater coöperation among the European nations based upon 
their economie uu LL and their common debt to the Roman 
heritage. 


A translation of Professor Eduard Fuerier's Weltgeschichte der letzen 
hundert Jahre, by Sidney B. Fay has been published by Messrs. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, under the title World History, 1816-1920. The 
author, from his neutral vantage-point as & Swiss scholar, has been able- 
to write of many things such as the American Civil War, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Irish question, and World War with singular detach- 
ment and impartiality. The book is notably succinct for the enormous 
range that it covers. In fewer than five hundred pages it deals with 
the great events of all countries SUEDE the past ten decades. 


J. A. R. Marriott's Europe and Beyond (E. P. Dütton & Co, pp. ' 
335) is a sequel to the author's Remaking of Modern Europe, which was 
published some years ago. The present volume contains a survey of 
world politics during the half century 1870-1920. An interesting 
chapter deals with the United States as a world power. | 


The George H. Doran Company has brought out a book entitled . 
The Pomp of Power (pp. 291), by an aronymous writer, which deals 
in a sketchy manner with the events leading up to the World War, 
describes the strategie mistake of the French general staff and of various 
military leaders of the Allies during the,war, discusses the influence 
of ‘politics and diplomatic intrigues from 1914 to 1918, and comments 
on the important developments since the Armistice. The most: in- 
teresting portions of the book are those containing sketches of such 
personages as Haig, Joffre, Millerand, Briand, Clemenceau, Northcliffe, 
Woodrow Wilson, Robert Lansing and Krassin, : — 


Italy During the World War, by Salvatore A. Cotillo (The Christopher 
- Publishing House, pp. 159) is an account of the military preparations, 
hardships and sacrifices of the Italian people as seen. by an American 
of Italian extraction who was engaged in war propaganda work in 
Italy. Two or three of the later chapters are devoted to a statement 
of Italy’s claims to Fiume and to a summary of present-day needs and 
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problems, the most important of which, in the opinion of the author, 
is coóperation with other countries, CHUA America. y 

Two recent volumes dealing with the Balkan regions are Maude 
Parkinson's Twenty Years in Roumania (E. P. Dutton & Co., pp. 255) 
and Ferdinand Schevill’s History of the Balkan Peninsula: (Hatun, 
Brace & Co. pp: 558). Professor Schevill's: bock covers ihe field from 
earliest times down to the prosent day. 


The purpose of J ohn: E. Grinta Problem -— War and iis Solution l 


(E. P, Dutton & Co., pp. 384) is to demolish the “fatalistic doctrine” 
that war is iuberent. in human nature and to substitute therefor a 
mcre rational theory of war. The biological and historical aspects of 
the problem are discussed, and the author submits .a- plan tor the 
prevention of future wars. 


"Two of the most recent publications of the Division of Economies 
' and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace deal 
with special phases of war administration in Japan. The Conscription 
System in Japan by Gotaro Ogawa (Oxford Univ. Press, pp. xiii, 245) 
contains a historical survey of the system of conscription in that country 
from 1878 down to the present day and sets forth the economie effects 
of conscription upon population, the development of towns, employ- 


ment, labor, productivity, consumption and social life. The second 


` monograph is a study on War and Armament Loana of Japan by Ushisa- 
buro Kobayashi (Oxford Univ. Press, pp. xv, 221). The period covered 
in this latter volume i is roughly from 1868 to 1912. 


. The Foreign Relations of China, by Mingchien Joshua Bau (Fleming 


H. Revell Company pp. 541), is a revised and enlarged edition of the - 


author's earlier work on this subject. It aims particularly to show 
the modifications brought into the foreign relations of China through the 
work of the Washington Conference. This eonf2rence, as the book 
‘points out, disclosed a marked change in the attitude of the nations 
towards China and towards Far Eastern questions. They began to 
manifest a desire to develop China rather than to coóperate in its ex- 
' ploitation. Leased territories were returned, soheres of influence 
were renounced, and many grounds of controversy were removed. 
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One does not have to read many pages of Ernest W. Young's The 
Wilson Administration and the Great War (Richard G. Badger, pp. 
"vii, 466) to discover that the author thoroughly disapproves of the 
conduct of the national adminisiration from 1916 to March of 1921. 
He blames President Wilson and ihe members of his offieial family 
for everything that went wrong, even for the disloyalty during the 
war, the high prices, the labor difficulties, ete. This book, in fact, 
outdoes most of the anti-Wilson campaign literature although written 


- in a much more literary manner. In spite of its inclination to present 


only one side of the matter it must be regarded as an Interesting contri- : 
-bution to the various accounts of the period by a contemporary who 
has taken a keen interest i in fubue affairs. 


Mr. William Roscoe Thaye: has added i his notable series of biog- 
raphies a volume on George Washington (Houghton Mifflin Co., .pp. 
274). Unlike the author's biographical studies of Cavour and John 
Hay, this volume does not deal to any considerable extent with the 
environment in which Washington lived or with the historie events in . 
which he had a part. It is not a history of the Revolutionary War, or 
the Constitutional Convention or the early days of the republie. Nor 
yet is it a eulogy of a dehumanized historical personage. It is a pen 
picture of a man, who, although great, vigorous and SRESCOBSEQUEQN l 
did not cease to be a human being. 


Messrs. Scott, Foresman and Co. have published for school use a 
book of Selections from the Writings of Abraham Lincoln (pp. 424) 
edited by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. There are here gathered together 
in convenient form the mors important and characteristic speeches, 
letters and state papers of Lincoln. A valuable feature of the work 
is that, with the exception c£ the annual. messages, one letter and a 
speech, the full texts are given rather than isolated extraets. 


A small book which could be read with profit by every American 
citizen is Grover Cleveland: A Siudy in Political Courage by Roland 
Hugins (The Anchor-Lee Publishing Company, pp. 94). The author 
gives in a simple and straightforward style a chronological review of 
: Cleveland's career and there are appended a number of short quota-. 
. tions taken from his public addresses and letters, and from the. writings 
of other men concerning him. 
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= The Making of Citizens, by J. G. de Roulhac ZIamilton and Edward 
W. Knight (A. C. McClurg and Co., pp. 146), ene of the most recent | 
bocks in National Social Seience Series, points out four striking defects 
common among American citizens; first, a too common ignorance of 
fundamental facts upon which to base wholesome conduct and sound 
attitudes in regard to economic, social and political questions; secondly, 
indifference and indolence in civic matters; thirdly, the lack of critical 
capacity of the inability to distinguish the true from the false in state- -` 


ments of fact. or in reasoning; fourth, the lack of a social or a civic . 


consciousness. The greater part of the book is taken up with a dis-. 
‘cussion of the changes that are needed in our educational‘ system in 
order to correct these defects.. The book is the »utcome of investiga- 
tions made by the authors as consultants to the advisory board of the 
war plans division of the general staff during the year 1920. - 


Aspects of Americanization by Edward Hale Bierstadt (Stewart 
Kidd Co., pp: 260) is to a large extent a criticism of the usual methods 
of Americanization as unsympathetic, lacking in understanding and to 
a considerable degree. stupid. In his opinion Americanization is not 
simply a matter of learning English or becoming naturalized; it is also 
the development of an attitude of mind-on the part of the immigrant . 
which wil make him a loyal, interested citizen. It is in this latter. 
respect, according to the author, that most programs of BIEN 
tion fall short. | 

Our Foreign Born Citizens by Annie E. S. Beard (Thomas Y. Crowell 
- Co., 288 pp.) contains short biographies of thirty-four American leaders 
who were born in other lands. Their activities cover a very wide field, 
as might be expected, but each attained a high degree of eminence and 
their contributions to the upbuilding of America, when taken together, 

are assuredly impressive. The sketches are conioise; clear and IRA 


mesas by Choice by J ohn .Palmer Gavit (Harpers, 449. pp. ) 
deals likewise with the foreign-born but from a different point of ap- 
proach. This volume is of very distinct value to the student of politics 
in that it goes fully into such matters as the practical operations of the - 
naturalization laws and the political activities of the alien born voters. 
Mr. Gavit’s conclusions ought to have the attention of those who 
henceforth venture to talk or write about the "'ioreign-born vote." 
The author explodes some current ideas and indeed deals with the whole 
] problem i in an original NR i 
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F. N. Thorpe’s Essentials of American Government (Putnam's, pp. .. 
190) is an outline of the principles upon which American government 
rests. ‘These principles, the author believes, are few in number, but 
their applications are various. “That person understands American 
government who knows the principle exemplified by any operation of - 
jt.” The book is intended for use as a college text, supplemented, of 
` course, by additional readings whieh are MR at the conclusion 

of each chapter. 


` Our Changing Constitution by Charles W. Pierson (Doubleday, Page 
and Co., pp. 181) is a series of thirteen essays on various topics in 
American constitutional law. Together these essays attempt to show 
that the progress of federal encroachment upon the sphere of the states 
is bringing about a ad change in the whole American system of . 
government, . 


The last two volumes of the Centennial History of Illinois (published 
for the Illinois Centennial Commission by A. C. McClurg and Company) 
contain an unusual amount of material which should be of interest to 
students of economies, state nistory and government. Volume IV, 
entitled The Industrial State, 1870-1893 (pp. 553) is by Ernest L. Bogart 
and Charles M. Thompson. This book traces the far-reaching economic 
changes, together with the polizical and social results, which merks the 
transformation of Illinois from a purely agricultural state to one with 
a highly diversified system of industries. Volume V, by Ernest L. - 
Bogart and John Mabry Mathews under the title of The Modern Com- 
monwealth 1893-1918 (pp. 544), is concerned with the recent history. 
and the present government of Illinois. The latter part of this volume, 
which is devoted to such topics as constitutional amendment and | 
revision, the governor, administrative service, civil service, the state © 


 .legislature, suffrage, parties, elections, enforcement of state law and 


state finances, constitutes what is perhaps the most complete and: 
scholarly description of the government of & particular state. It is 
unfortunate that there are nat authoritative works of this nature for 
each of the forty-eight states instead of the usual poorly-written, inade- 
. quate and inaccurate accounts. 


l The Reorganization of State Government in Nebraska by Luella Gettys 
is the subject of one of the most recent bulletins issued by the Nebraska 
Legislative Reference Bureau (Bulletin, No. 11, July 1922, pp. 56). 
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Miss Gettys not only describes the reorganization in Nebraska, under 
the Civil Administrative Code adopted in 19-9 and its results, but 
also gives a very accurate and thorough survey of the general state 
reorganization movement throughout the United States. Like most 
other students of the subject the author poirits out that constitutional 
changes are oreamiy for a further. reconstructicn of state government. 


"The Disruption of Virginia, by James (C McGregor (Macmillan’s, 
pp. 328) is a comprehensive, eareful and interesting study of the episode 
indicated in its title. The author is convinced that the formation of | 
the new state was unconstitutional and that it was desired by only a 
small maoniy of the people immediately conzerned. . 


R. G. Cleland’s California: The American Period (Macmillan’s, 
pp. 512) is a continuation of Dr. Charles E. Chapman's volume on the 


"Spanish period of California's history. The boox is scholarly, the out- 


come of patient research; but it is also replete with local color and 
written in interesting style. 'The author has been successful in avoiding 
the provincial or localized point of view gueta 18 80 commonly char- 
acteristic of sectional histories. z 

The Bureau for Research i in Government of the University of Min- 
nesota has issued a booklet entitled Charter Making in Minnesota 
(pp. ix, 198) by Professor William Anderson. This work contains much 
sound and practical advice and although intended as a manual for 
citizens of Minnesota, it should also be cf interest and usefulness to 
students. of government and charter commissions in other states. Of 


-special value are the chapters on the principles cf charter making and 


the ‘appendix containing a model charter drafted by the author. 


The C. A. Nichols Publishing Company has issced the second volume 
of The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading and Research 
(Vol. II, Balkh—Chont, pp. vii, 839-1734). The general features of 


. this work were described in the Review for November, 1922 (p. 728). 


` Our Republic by S. E. Forman (Century Co., pp. 852) is the latest 
addition to the already considerable array of tex:books on the history 
of the United States available for use in colleges. This history, the 
author explains, however, is “not one of the drüm and trumpet kind,” 
nor is it one in which the politician always holds.the center of the.stage. 


i 
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A large. share of the space is allo;ted to the pone of American EEN, 
and trede. 


Much useful information relating to the administration of poor 
relief and unemployment benefits in Great Britain is included in John 
J. Clazke’s Social Adminisiratzon (Isaac Pitman & Sons, pp. 364). 
Ample summaries of the legislation are given and an excellent annotated 
bibliography is added. The student of English experience in poor law 
adminstration wil find in this volume : an ie compact dis- . 


. eussior of the whole subject. 


The Prime M inisters of Britain, 1721-1921, by Clive Bigham (E. 
P. Dutton & Company, pp. £70) is a volume which contains short 
biogra»hieal sketehes of the thirty-six statesmen who held the. British 
premiership from the accessior. of Walpole to the demission of Lloyd 
George. In each case the readr is given some idea of the prime minis- * 
ter's rersonality and ideas as well as of his legislative achievements. 
The author has performed his difficult task exceedingly well, giving 
his readers a book that is informative without being dull, and concise 
without being uninteresting. The thirty-six portraits are well-chosen 
and well reproduced. A concluding chapter contains an interesting 
summary of- the prime ministers by age, length of service, antecedents 


‘and so on. A good list of their biographies is appended. To students, 
of English political history the book is of obvious value. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out in book form the Private 
Diaries of Sir Algernon West (pp. 381), edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. | 
The diaries. deal chiefly with British political happenings- during the 
years 1892-1898; they. throw a great deal of light upon: thé events 
both before and after the transition from Gladstone to Rosebery. 
The pages are enlivened with gossip of the lighter sort. There are 
some digressions which contribute to our knowledge of British political 
practice, for example, the description of “A Cabinet Minister's Day" 
(pp. 128-135). The diarist displays an intense, loyalty to Gladstone; 
his book has been rather aptly referred to as “the memoirs of a Greville 
— with a warmer heart." 


Inveralism in Action by Elliott Dodds (George Allen and Unwin, 
pp. vill, 283) is a statement prior to the recent parliamentary elections 
by a prospective Liberal ‘candidate for York of the achievements of 
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that party in the past, the main features of its present policy and the 
differences between itself and the other English parties. Mr. Dodds. 
criticizes the recent policies of Lloyd George and those of the coalition, 
which he blames for much of the present confusion in certain parts of 
the empire, such as Ireland, India, Egypt, and in Europe in general. 
In conclusion he believes that within the next ten or twenty years the 
fluid groupings of today will solidify into three main parts,—the con- 
servative or coalition party on the right; the socialists on the left, and 
in the center “formed out of a union between the forces of Free Liberal- 
ism and Moderate Labour, will be a third party. charged with the iul- 
filment of the historic Liberal mission" (p. 267). E "E 


England (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. vii, 272), by an anonymous writer 
who calls himself an overseas Englishman, has for its principal theme the 
belief that England and Englishmen as contrasted with the British 
Empire and the British are on. the wane. He indicates the factors 
which have contributed to the “occultation of . . i. . English 
prestige," points out that leadership in domestie politics and military 
affairs has passed from Englishmen to those of Welsh, ‘Scotch, Irish, 
anc Jewish extraction, that England is being swallowed up in the empire, 
and suggests that there is need for some plan of devolution which would 
secure home rule for England. | 

The Influence of George ITI on the Development of the Constitution 
(Oxford University Press, pp. 84) is the subject of a monograph by A. 
Mervyn Davies which was &warded the Stanhope historical prize for 
1921 at Oxford. In this study Mr. Davies examines in detail the. per- 
sonal action of George III in constitutional matters and gives an 
estimate of his position and importance, as ; well as that of his reign, 
in English constitutional history. ' 


The Expansion of Britain from ihe Age of the Discoveries by W. R. 
Kermack (Oxford University Press, pp. 112) is not so much a diseussion 
of imperialism as it is an attempt to look at the settlement and growth 
of the dominions of British Commonwealth from a geographical point 


. of view. 


The Macmillan Company has brought cut a new printing of two 


. . volumes by the late George L. Beer on T'he Origins cf the British Colonial 


System 1578-1660 (pp. 438) and British Colonia: Policy, 1754-17665 
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(pp. 327). Since these volumes first appeared in 1907 and 1908 they 
have maintained their place as à scholarly and penetrating account of 
the rise and eclipse of the old eolonial system of the British Empire. 


The Burwash Memorial Lectures at the University of Toronto (1921) 
by Newton W. Rowell have been published by the Victoria College 
(Toronto) Press under the title The British Empire and World Peace 
(pp. 307). The first portion of the book deals with the idea of a league 
of nations in history and the achievements of the present league; the 
second with the British Empirz's relation to the peace of the world; 
and the third with Canada's exiernal relations. The closing chapters 
of the volume diseuss the relation of the Church to international and 
to industrial amity. 


Whos Who in Canada (1922) issued by the International Press. 
Limited (Toronto) contains biographical sketches of leading personalities ` 
in Canada, Newfoundland and the other British-Ameriean territories. 
The inclusion of numerous DEDERE URN is an interesting and valuable 
cae of the book. 


It is somewhat refreshing to pick up a book on South America which 
does not give most of its space to a criticism of the policy of the United 
States towards the Latin-Americen republics and to a discussion 
of Pan-Americanism but whica has for its chief aim the presentation 
of a comprehensive and seasoned picture of the actual Latin America 
of today. Such a book is J. Warshaw’s The New Latin America (Cro- 
well, pp. xxi, 415). This volume treats of the growth of the Latin- 
American countries, their industrial, social and cultural development, 
the rise of BAHOHAUSI the Monroe Doctrine and international rela- 
tions. An attempt is also made to refute certain common fallacies 
and misconceptions such as the notion that South America is unsafe 
because of its revolutions, that moral conditions are bad, that the 
people are semi-savages and that their fortunes are linked with those 
of Spain which is looked upon by many as a decadent nation. There 
is an appendix containing much valuable information concerning each 
country and three large size maps. 


In the Quick-step of an Emasror: Maximilian of Mexico (Grant Rich- 
ards, Ltd., pp. 280) George P. Messervy attempts to correct what he 
regards as a misrepresentaticn of Maximilian’s motives and actions. 
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In the preface the author makes. the somewhat startling statement that ` 
‘tif Maximilian had been allowed. by tae United States to reign . . . 

_ there would have been & stable government and a prosperous people in 
Mexico today," and, that “Mexico aivilized.. . . . like Canada 
would: be a more desirable neighbor" to the United States. It is difficult 
tc agree with all of Mr. Messervy’s conclusions, but the book makes 

interesting reading. - EE 6 ij : 


An Introduction to the Study of Lator Problems (pp. xv, 664), by Pro- 
‘fessor Gordon S. Watkins of the University o: Illinois, has recently 
been published by Thomas Y..Crowell Company as one of its Social 
Science Series. This comprehensive and systematic work will coubt- 
less be widely adopted as a text book for college courses. It is divided 
into three parts: the nature and development of the problems, analysis 
of the: problems, and agencies and methods of adjustment. At the 
end of each chapter are selected references for further reading. The 
` author does not give any original or exhaustive sreatment of questions 
of principle. His book is distinguished rather for its sympathy with 
. labor aspirations and its skillful summaries of experience. and present 
conditions in the field of industrial relations. 


A H iun of Trade dades: in the Uni ited States by Selig Perlman . 
(Macmillan’s, pp. 313) is in part a summary of the work in labor history - 
done by Professor John R. Commors and ‘his collaborators: at the. 
University of Wisconsin, and in part an attempt by the author to carry , , 
this work further. In both respects the volume is useful; it summarizes 
a great deal of material in concise and readable form, and it adds some 
good chapters on recent developments. The ten pages on “why there 
is not an American Labor Party" are of particular interest to the student 
of American politics. 
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`- Civil Service, Governmental Research Conference of the U. S. and Canada.) 


Pp. 104. Ann Arbor, Governmental Research Conference Library. 

_ Bocquet, Lucien, La réforme des impositions ineat. Pp.55. Paris, Société 
du Recueil Sirey. 

Burritt, Maurice Chase. The county agent and the farm bureau. Pp. xvi4- 
269. N. Y, Harcourt, Brace.- > 

Capes, William Parr, and Carpenter, Jeanne D. Municipal housecleaning. 
N. Y., Dutton. 

Crane. Robert T. Loose-leaf digest oi city manager charters. N. Y., Nat. 
Mun. League. 

Evetis, George. The administration and finance of gas undertakings. With 
special reference to the gas regulation act, 1920.’ Pp. xi--374. London, Benn. 

Fouchier, Charles et Louis de. Manuel pratique alphabétique des communes. 
Administration. . Finances. Comptabilité. Paris, Berger-Levrault. 

Frasier, George W. The control o? city school finances. Pp.132. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Pub. Co. 

Hofmann, Albert von. Die Stadt Konstanz. Pp. 164. Stuttgart, Deutsche . 
Verlags-Anstalt. 

Joly, Edmond. Guide-manuel des justices de paix et des tribunaux de police. 
Pp. 596+4. Paris, Garnier fréres. 

Kiesz, Paul. Handbuch des kommunalen Rechts der Gemeinden, Stadt- und 
Landkreise Thüringens. Pp. xii+212. Jena, Volkbuchh. 

Li, Chuan Shih. Central and local finance in China. (Columbis, Univ. 
Studies in Hist. Econ., and Pub. Lav.) Pp. 187. N. Y., Longmans, Green. 

McClendhan, B. A. Organizing the community: a review of practical prin- 
ciples. Pp. xviii4-200. N. Y., Century Co. , 

Maris, Maurice. La réforme municipale. Pp. 191. Paris, Emile Larose. 

Moley, Raymond. Outline of the Cleveland crime survey. Pp. -viii+64. 
Cleveland, Cleveland Foundation. 

Morrison, John Cayce. The legal status of ihe city school superintendent. 
Pp. iv+162. Baltimore, Warwick & York. 

Raiga, Eugène, et Féliz, M curice. Le régime administratif et financier du: 
département de la Seine et de la ville de Paris. Paris, Arthur Rousseau. i 
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Spurr, H. C., ed. Public utilities reports, containing decisions of the public 
service commissions and of state end federal courts.- Pp. xxxii+975. Rochester 
(N. Y.), Publie Utilities Reports. Inc. 

Tait, James. 'The study of early municipal history in England. Pp. 17. 
London, Oxford Univ. Press. 

Webb, Sir Aston, ed. Lcndor of the future. Pp. 286. N. Y., Duston. 1921. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice. English local government: statutory authorities 
for special purposes. N. Y., Lorgmans, Green. c 

. Whitehead, Stanley. Municipal audit programmes. Pp. viii--108. ‘London, 
Pitman. 
Articles 

Cabildo. Some reflectiors on the cabildo as an institution. William Whalley 
Pisrson, Jr. Hisp. Am. Hist. Rev. Nov., 1922. 

Cantons. L'organisation eantonale dans l'tdministration régionale. Louis 
Boucheron. Rev. Gén.-d’Admin. July-Aug., 1922. 

City Charter. John Stuart Mill and the model city charter. William 
Anderson, Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1922. 

City-County Consolidation. St. Louis city-county consolidation before 
constitutional convention. Haricnd Bartholomew: Nat. Mun. Rev. Dec., 1922. 

City Debts. Review of reporis on funded debt of cities. C. E. Rightor, 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov., 1922. 

City Manager. Can politics be too “elean”? Lindsay Rogers. World's 
Werk. Nov., 1922. 

Civic Education. Wanted: civic dramatists. The place of the movies in 
education for democracy. ‘Clinton Rogers Woodruff. Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov. 
A school for publie service for women. Marjorie Shuler. Rev. of 
Revs. Dec., 1922. 

‘County Government. History of the organizaticn of counties in Iowa. Jacob 
A. Swisher. Ia. Jour. Hist. and Pol. ` Oct., 1922. 

Home Rule. Home rule and direct primaries. John F. Hylan. Forum. 
Sept., 1922 : TT 
x The New York proposal for municipal home rule. H. L. McBain. 
Pol. Sei. Quar. Dec., 1922. 

Juvenile Courts. The future of the children’s court. Solon L. Perrin. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. Dece., 1922. l 

Municipal Functions. Irereasing activities and increasing Sont. Lent D. 
Upson. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1922. 

- Power of a municipal corporation to engage in business. Note Editor. 
Columbia Law Rev. Dec., 1922. 
Lat Municipal Lodging House. The failure of the municipal lodging house. Stuart 
A. Rice. Nat. Mun. Rev. Nov., 1922. 

Police. Aims and ideals of ths police. August Vollmer. The adequacy of 
police forces. Clarence B. Smith, Jr. : Jour. Czim. Law and Crim. Aug., 1922. 

Police Power. Gains against the nuisances. II. Noise and the publie health. 
Willis O. Nance. Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1922. 

Billboard control to date. Everitt D. Millard. Nat. Mun. Rev. 
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Proportional Representation. La representación proporcional en las ciudades 
americanas. Howard Lee McBain. Rev. Argentina Cienc. Pol. Oct., 1922. 

Public Utilities. The privilege cf a public utility to withdraw from service, 
Editor. Yale Law. Jour. Nov., 1922 
Some recent nroblems in publie utility valuation and regulazion. 
Shirley D. Southworth. Am. Econ. Kev. Dec., 1922. 
. Regionalism. Régionalisme. Noél Sabord. La Grande Rev. Aug., 1922. 
Taxation. A commentary upon tie comparative tax rates of thirty-two cities, | 
1922. C. E. Rightor. Nat. Mun. Rev. Dec., 1022. 
Transportation. The Boston elevated railway. Edward Dana. Nat. Mun. 
Rev. Oct., 1922. 
The place of the motor bus. Walter Jackson. Nat.Mun.Rev. Nov. 
—. Urban Development. La cité de demain. J. Gabriel Lemoine. La Grande 
Rev. Sept., 1922. 
The overgrowth of sities H arolà Coz. Forum. Nov., 1922. 











POLITICAL THEORY AND MISCELLANEOUS 


‘Boaks 


A. E. The interpreters. Pp. vii4-180. London, Macmillan. 
Badulesco, Victor V. Le prélévement extraordinaire sur le capital dans 
lempire allemand. Pp. 513. Paris, Giard. 


azz Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Justifiable individualism. N. Y., Crowell. 


Bodin, Pierre. Les nouveaux impots ont-ils fait faillite? Pp. 127. Paris, 
Plon. : i i ; 

Bres, Rose Falls. Maids, wives, and widows: the law of the land and the 
various states as it affects women. -N. Y., Dutton. : i 

Cole, G. D. H. The labor unions. (Economie and Social History of the 
World War.) Oxford, Univ. Press. 

Colyer, W. T. Americanism: a world menace. London, Labour Pub. Co. 

Coz, George Clarke. The public conscience; social judgments in statute and 
common law. Pp. xix-+477. N. Y., Holt. 

Crosa, Emilio. La sovranite popclare del medio evo alla rivoluzione francese. 
Pp. viii+270. Forino, Fratelli Boeca. 

Delemer, Adolphe. Le bilan de Pétatism2. Pp. 288. Paris. 

Demartial, Georges. La guerre de 1914. Comment en mobilisa les consciences. 
Paris-Rome-Geneva. Editions des Cahiers Internationaux. 
2 Ezine, Frank. Politics. N. Y., Dutton. 

Fischbach, Oskar Georg. Allegem2ine Staatslehre. Pp. 116. Berlin u. Leip- 
zig, Vereinigung wissenschaftl. Verleger. 

Friedjung, Heinrich. Das Zeitalter des Imperialismus, 1884-1914. .Zweiter 
Band. Berlin. ` 

Hauser, Otto. Rasse und PolitiE. Pp. 128. Weimar, Alexander Duncker. 

"Hoover, Herbert. ` American ind:viduslism. N. Y., Doubleday, Page. 

Liefmann, Robert. Geschichte uni Kritik des Sozialismus. Pp: 191. Leipzig, 
Quelle & Meyer. 

Loewenfeld, Albrecht Hoeffer v. Republik oder Monarchie? Pp, 140. Leip- 
zig, Verlag Theodor Weicher. i "E 
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Louis, Paul, Histoire du mouvement syndical en Europe. Paris, Alean. 
, Mallock, W. H. The limits of puredemocraéy. N.Y., Dutton. 
ex M auiner, Wilhelm. Der Bolschewismus. Pp. xxiii-+368. Berlin, W. Kohl- 
hammer. 
Menendez-Reigada, Albino G. La justicia. Madrid. 
Merino, Daniel. Natural justice and private property.. Pp..120. . Eindhoven 
(Netherlands), N. V. Lecturis. 
Munford, Lewis. The story of utopias. N. Y., Boni & Liveright. 
Niblack, Albert Parker: Why wars come; or, forms of government and Joreign 
policies in relation to the causes of wars. Pp. 165. Boston, Stratford. 
| Parry, Edward Abboit. What the judge thought. London, Fisher Unwin. 
Perozzi, Silvio. Critica politica. Pp. 254. Bologna, N. Zanichelli. 
' Raphaél, Gaston. Tirpitz. Pp. 198. Paris, Payot. 
Robinson, M. E. Public finance. (Cambridge Economic Handbooks, edited 
by J. M. Keynes.) Pp. 169. London, Nisbet. T 
Rolbiecki, John Joseph. 'The  politieal philosophy of Dante Alighieri. 
Washington, Salve Regina Press. i 
Sadler, Gilbert-T. The Roman praetors. Pp. 70. London, Stevens & Sons. 
Sharp, Walter R. Le problème de la seconde chambre et la démocratie moderne. 
Pp. 144. . Bordeaux, impr. Y. Cadoret: 

Stamp, Sir Josiah. Wealth and taxable capacity. Pp. 195. London, King. 
_-  Strébel, Heinrich. Socialisation in theory and practice. Translated by 
"" H.J. Stenning. Pp. vi+341. London, P. 8. King. 

Sirehm, Gustav. Demos und Monarch. Untersuchungen über die Auflösung 

. der Demokratie. Pp. vi4-221. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer. 

Sturt, Henry. Socialism and character. Pp. xiv--214. N. Y., Dutton. 

Tofanin, Giuseppe. Machiavelli e il ""Tacitismo:" la “Politica Storica” 
al tempo della controriforma. Padua, Angelo Draghi. 

‘Wallace, William Kay. The trend of history: origins of twentieth century 
problems. Pp. xix+372. N.Y., Macmillan. 

Wheeler, Everett P. Sixty years of American life. N. Y., Dutton. 

Zimmern, Alfred E. The Greek commonwealth; polities and economies in 
5th century Athens. 3rd ed., rev. Pp. 462. N, Y., Oxford Univ. Press. 
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Articles 


Aaron Burr. Damaged souls. I. Aaron Burr. Gamaliel Bradford. Harper's. 
Dec., 1922. 
t American Ideals. What ideals do we wish to preserve? Cornelia J. Cannon. 
No. Am. Rev. Dec., 1922. 

Clemenceau. Georves Clemenceau. Sisley Huddeston. Atlan. M. Dec. 

Communism. Communism among the Mormons. Hamilton Gardner. Quar. 
Jour. Econ. Nov., 1922. 

Dante. Dante et la théorie romaine de Vampire (suite). H. Jordan. Rev. 
Hist. Droit Francais et Étranger. Jan.-June, 1022. 
j> Democracy. La “crise de la democratie.” Georges Guy-Grand.. Mercure de 
France. Sept. 15, 1922. l 2 ae: 

Institute of Politics. . The institute of politics. Bruce Williams. Am. Pol. 
Sei. Rev. Nov., 1922. ` ' , 
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Nationality. La nationalité de la femme mariée disce la lor belge du 15 mai 
1922. Marie-Thérèse Nisot. Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. No. 4, 1922. 
Pacifism. Immanenter Pazifismus. Maz Adler. Osterréich. Rundschau. 
Oct., 1922. f 
i Physiocrats. Ferdinando Galiani et les physiocrates. Gino Arias. Rev. 


‘Sei. Pol. July-Sept., 1922. 
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Political Education. Future staiesmen: the political abies of college 
students. Margaret Byrd, Nat. Mun. Rev. Oct., 1922. 


Propaganda. La propagande allemande (suite et fin). Albert Rivaud. Rev.” | 


Sci. Pol. July-Sept., 1922. . 34. 


Reaction. , Das Schlagwort ''Reaktion." Hermann Ja "ger: Pol. -Anthrop:: 


Monatsschrift. Aug., 1922. 
| Revolution. The contrasts between the French and Russian revolutions. 
Raymond Recouly. World's Work. Nov., 1922. 

Social Reform. What has become of social reform? Bruno Lasker. Am. 
Jour. Sociol. Sept., 1922. 

Socialism. Das Kriegsproblem und die marxistische Theorie. Gerheri Lüt- 
kens. Archiv Sozialwissenschaft u. Sozialpolitik. May, 1922. ' 
Les trois internatiorales. I. II. Alexandre Zéva?s. N ouvelle Rev. 
Sept. 15, Oct. 1, 1922. 
Saint-Simon and his influence on Karl -Marx. A. M. Mac! ver. 
Economica. Oct., 1922. T / 

Sociology and Political Theory. ‘Same typical sGntebutions of English soziol- 








' ogy to political theory. VI. Harry E. Barnes. Am. Jour. Sociol. Sept., 1922. 
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State Socialism. Intervención económica de estado en la produc. F. 
Pellet Lastra. Rev. Argentina Cienc. Pol. Oct., 1922. 


Theory of the State. Der vilkliche Staatagedanks und seine avide i 


Herausgeber. Pol.-Anthrop. Monatsschrift. Aug., 1022. 





Brauweiler. Deutsche Rundschau. Aug., Oct., 1922. " 

‘Women’s Rights. What women want. . Elizabeth ‘Tilton. Current Hist; 
Nov., 1922. 
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Civil service commission. Civil service act, rules, statutes and execttive 


_ orders, with notes on the rules by the commission and legal decisions, amended to ‘ 


May, 1922.: Washington: Gov. Prtg. Of., 1922. 126 p. 

Federal trade commission. Tudes-digest of vola. I, IT, and III of decisions of 
the Federal Trade Commission with annotations of federal cases, March 10, 1915, 
to June 30, 1921. Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off., 1922. 233 p. 
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. Stand und Staat. Heine Brauweiler: Recht und Stant. Heinz 
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Federal trade commission. Rules of practice adopted June 17, 1915 with amend- 
ments to September 20, 1922. Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off., 1922. 11p. 

Foreign relations committee (Senate, 67:2). Protection of aliens and enforce- 
ment of their treaty rights; hearings on S. 1948. . . Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Off., 1922. 21 p. a 

Naturalization bureau. Federal eitizenshio text-book. . . Washington: 
Gov. Pritg. Off., 1922. 163 p. 

Naval war college. General index to international law situations, topics 
and discussions, 1901-1920. Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off., 1922. 247 p. 

Territories committee (House, 67: 2). Nonassimilability of Japanese in Hawaii 
‘and the United States. . . Washington: Gov. Prtg. Off., 1922. 65 p. l 


- CAN sH ZONE 


Siabulan Laws of the Canal Zone, enacted by the Isthmian canal commission, 
August 16, 1904, to March 31, 1914. Annotated 1921. Washington, 1922. 322p. 


INDIANA 


M 


Historical commission. Indiana historical collections. Governor’s messages 
and letters. v.1. Indianapolis, 1922. 744 p. 


MARYLAND 


Legislative reference depariment. Reorganization of the state government of 
Maryland and fewer elections amendment. Baltimore, 1922. 49 p. 


. NEBRASKA 


_ . Legislative reference bureau. Reorganization of state government in Nebraska. 
Lincoln, 1922. 56 p. 


NEW YORK 


City of New York, Joint legislative committee to investigate affairs of. sd ` 
Albany: J. B. Lyon, 1922. 288 p. (Leg. doc. 1922, No. 107.) 

Judiciary constitutional convention of 1921. Report. Albany: J. B. Lyon, 
1922. (Leg. doc. 1922, No. 37). l 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Audit committee (House), Report of house audit committee investigating 
bank of North Dakota, 1921. Minority report oi senate audit committee. St. 
Paul: Temple, Webb and Co., 1922. 76 p. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Public instruction department. Digest of laws controlling school attendance 
and employment of minors. Harrisburg, 1022. 68 p. 
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ep FOREIGN 


GRBAT BRITAIN 


Foreign ofice. Correspondence between H, M. government and the French 
government respecting the Genoa conference. London: H. M. Stationery ofi., 
1922. 10 p. (Cmd. 1742). ; 

Foreign office. Papers relating to the Hague conference. London: H. M. 
Stationery off., 1022. 18 p. (Cmd. 1724). 

London government, Royal commission on. Minutes of evidence. . . Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery off., 1022. 93 p. 


INTERNATIONAL 


League of Nations, Third Assembly. Budget expenditure on national defence, . 
1913, and 1920-1922. Geneva, 1922. 51p. (À.31 (a) 1922). 

League of Nations. Third Assembly. Report of the temporary mixed com- 
mission on armaments. Geneva, 1922, 83 p. (AÀ.31. 1922. C. 631. 1922). 

League of Nations. Third Assembly. Reduction of armaments. Report of 
the third committee. Geneva, 1922. 14, 14 p. (A. 124, 1922). 

League of Nations. "Third Assembly. Journsl. Geneva, 1922. 298 p. 
. League of Nations. Third Assembly. Verbatim record. Sept. 4-80, 1922. 
25 p. 

Reparation commission. Offcial documents relative to the amount of pay- 
ments to be effected by Germany under reparations account. v. 1. (May 1, 
1921-July 1, 1922). London: H. M. Stationery of., 1022. 144p. ` 
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| «^ "Suppose," wrote William James in A Pluralistic Universe, 
‘that a philosopher believes in what is called free-will. That: dp 
oon man alongside of him should also share that belief, (9^ 
possessing it by a sort of inborn intuition, does not endear the. p 
man to the philosopher at all--he may even be ashamed to-be '- 
associated with such a man.’ What interests the philosopher i js.: 
. the particular premises on which the free-will he beliéves in is 
'* established , the sense in which -t is taken, the objections it'eludes, 
the difficulties it takes accourit of, in short the whole "form and 
. temper and manner and technical: apparatus that goes with ihe - 
` belief in question: A philosopaer across the way who should use 
the same technical apparatcs, making the same distinctions 
but drawing opposite conclusions and denying free-will entirely, 
would fascinate the first philosopher far more than the-nazf 
co-béliever. Their common. technical interests would unite ,, 
them more-than their opposite conclusions separate them. Each 
would fedl- -an essential consanzuinity in the other; would think 
of him, write at him, care for-his good opinion. The. simple- 
minded believer in free-will would be disregarded by either, 
Neither as ally nor as opponent wculd his vote be counted.”. 
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^ Replace "philosopher" with “political scientist," “free-will” 
with “sovereignty,” and this observation remains anmo id in 
its truth. Indeed, it remains unmodified if you replace the 
philosopher with any scientist whatsoever and free-will with 
any correlative concept whatsoever. There exists amorg the 
varieties of scientists a guild jealousy, a craft exclusiveness, as 


rigid and pharisaical as any a labor union ever achieved, and it - ^ 


extends, as among labor unions, not merely to naive and simple- 
minded outsiders of nc technclogical standing, but even more 
particularly to the journeymen of a different skill and another 
craft. Each discipline guards its sovereignty over its domain 
with the sedulousness of a rational government, each finds 
itself at given times invaded and overrun by outsiders with 
whom it must-reckon. Usually it assimilates them and continues 
on its wonted way. Sometimes it undergoes a constitutional 
mutation. It is swept by revolution. Its preconceptions, . 
methods and material sustain a sea change. When this heppens: 
the science is making progress. The activity of its practitioners `. 
. -e¥pands. Precedent gets disregarded. Authority is ignored: - 
or repudiated. Imagination and observation come into coöpera- 
tive play. 
To craftsmen of invariant habit, this state of their science 
seems deplorable confusion. They tend to decry its adventurers 
“unscientific,” to disqualify them for poor craftsmanship and 


alien subject-matter, to see them as doubles of the young leader- . - 


writer of the Eatanswill Gazette whom Editor Pott described to 
— Mr. Pickwick as author of an article on Chinese metaphysics. 
You remember the gustable scene in the. Pickwick Papers. 
- Mr. Pott is a party man, the editor of a party paper, as steadfast 
for his blue political principles'&s ever any editor of a Republican 
news-sheet is for his bluer ones, as implacable in his hatred for 
the never-too-wicked opposing party, and as venomous in his 
expression of his sentiments. “Mr. Pott has come upon Mr. 
Pickwick and his yourg fellow-travelers, Mr. Bob Saivyer and . 
Mr. Benjamin Allen, at an inn. The conversation is immortal, 
as so much by Dickens is, and should be over the table of — 
every disciplined scholar, as both a skeleton and a sign-post 
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at his bookish feasts. Especially, over the table of the political 
scientist 
“And how are mtem going on in Eatanswill?" inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, . . . . . “Is the Independent still in being?” 
“The Independent. sir," replied Mr. Pott, “is still dragging on 
a wretched and lingering career. Abhorred and despised by even 


^: the few who are cognizant of its miserable and disgraceful exist- 
ence; stifled by the very filth it so profusely scatters; rendered ` 


deaf and blind by the exhaletions of its own slime; the obscene 
journal, happily unconscious of its degraded state, is rapidly 
sinking beneath that treache-ous mud which, while it seems to 
give it a firm standing with the low and debased classes of scciety, 
is, nevertheless, rising above ics detested head, and will speedily 
engulf it forever." | 
Having delivered this manifesto (which formed a portion of 
his last week's leader) with vehement articulation, the editor ` 


..- paused to take breath, and looked majestically at Bob Sawyer. 


. and solid blue basis, sir." 


"You are a young man, sir," said Mr. Pott. 

Mr. Bob Sawyer nodded. 

“So are you, sir," said Pott, addressing Mr. Ben dici: 

Ben admitted the soft impeachment. : 

“And you are both deeply imbued with those blue principles, 
which, so long as I live, I have pledged myself to the people of. ` 

these kingdoms to support and maintain?” suggested Pott. 
|. Why, 1 don't exactly know about that,” replied. Bob Sawyer. - 
“I am—^" 

“Not buff, Mr. Pickwick,". interrupted Pott, drawing back 
in his chair, “your friend is not buff; sir?” 

“No, no," rejoined Bob, “I’m a kind of plaid at present, à 
compound of all sorts of cola? 

“A waverer," said Pott solemnly, “a waverer. I should like 
to show you a series oi eight articles, sir, that have appeared 
in the Eatanswill Gazette. I think I may venture to say that 
. you would not be long i in establishing your opinions on z firm 

“I dare say I should turn very blue, long before I got to the 
end.of them," responded Boh. 
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Mr. Pott looked. dubiously at Bob Sawyer for some seconds, | 
and, turning to Mr. Pickwick, said: 

‘You have seen the literary articles which appeared ax inter- 
. vals in the Eatanswil Gazette in the course of the las three 
months, and which have.excited such general—I may say such 
universal—admiration?" 

"Why," replied Mr. Pickwick . . . . “the fact is, I have 
been so much engaged in other ways e at I rd have not 
had the opportunitv of perusing them." 

“You should do só, sir," said Pott with a severe countenance. 

"I will,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

"They appeared in the form of a copious review of a work on 
Chinese metaphysics, sir," said Pott. 

“Oh,” observed Mr. Pickwick, rom your pen, I hope." 

“From the pen of my eritio, sir," rejoined Mr. Pott Mi 
dignity. . 
“An abstruse subject. I should conceive,’ ' said Mr Pick- 
wick, 
. "Very, sir,’ responded Pott, looking intensely sober. “He 
ý crammed for it, to use a technical but very expressive term; 
hs read up for the subject, at my desire, in the Encydsonedid 
^ Britannica.” 

*Indeed,". said Mr. Pickwick, “I was not - aware thet that 
. valuable work contained any information respecting Chinese ` 
metaphysics.” 

“He read, sir," rej joined Pott, jayne his hand on Mr. Pick- — 
wick’s knee and looking round with a smile of intellectual superi- — 
ority, “he read for metaphysics under the letter M, and foz China ` 
under the letter C, and combined his information, sir.” 


II 


Blessed magie of Charles Dickens! The dialogue, laying, 
at once, and joyous as it is, sets forth and illustrates not merely 
. the undeviating, passional logie of political behavior, but the 


technique of scholarship in its Pickwickian sense. To com- . :’ 


bine the unrelated as Editor Pott’s critic combined them is to 
mix irrelevancies,:.to perpetuate pedantry without feeling, 
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even as to follow the implacable logie of party TM a lated 
_is to carry on a traditional passion without regard for experience 
or knowledge. To mix irrelevancies is absurd because it is inert; 
to follow party passion is ridiculous, because it is- dialectic Say: 
ing out its implications in a vacuum. For fertility and progress 
they must be joined. Passion must have a theme other than 
itself. "Themes require a dynamic they do not possess. Matters 
of knowledge, like chemicals, are inert, and require the animating 
flash, that, in mixing, fuses them ád makes them livingly one. 
- By this flash irrelevancies aztain the nay of the parte of 
an organism. . 
Jt is the lack of this fortunate T tea that the greatest 
, English humorist ridicules, and that the craftsmen abjure. To 
combine unrelated informations, they would imply, may be suc-* 
cessful journalism, but it is unethical metaphysics and bad 
‘technique. It is unscientific political science, for example, to 
_ bring together two distinct and unrelated disciplines like .psy- 
- chology and politics and to expect to make of a combination so . 
_arbitrary, violent, and rude, anything but Chinese metaphysics. | 


They do not belong together. and, cannot hold together, and their D 


union can serve only to create a jurisdictional. dispute. 


To what degree this so typical craft-judgment shoots from the . 


. logic of passion, the automatisms and reflexes of self-preservation, 
^" the spontaneous urge to spring to the defense of what is their 
own and to fence it off against invasion; and to what degree 
. it derives from ancient preconceptions regarding the nature and 
` the technique and the purpose of science (which has an identical 
root in passion), it would,be idle to argue. In logie, at least, 

. the latter supply à foundation for the judgment. which in faet the 
former sustain. For logie has ever been a progression, of sames 
through differences to an ultimate same; and the conventional 
ideal of the.technique and procedure of science is the syllogism 
or equation, in which though; rides a circuit from an assumption 
or premise through a succession of differences, of transformations, 
to come at the end to a conclusion identical with the beginning. 
This ‘is conspicuously the procedure cf the mathematical and 
the physical sciences, as well when they are inductive and experi- 
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mental as when they are purely “deductive.” It is a process 
oi illation, and its upshot is an equation in which, unlike the 
life of Job, the latter end is no better than the beginning. Re- 
cent studies among logicians' have considerably shaken the 
certainty of this standard of scientific procedure. Indications . 
are strong that in tae commonsense of the next generation, 
scientific thinking will be held for the tentative, Insecure, experi- 
mental, and relative thing analvsis shows It to be. Itis already 
so considered among the cognoscentt. But this view of it has 
not yet been incorpozated into the preconceptions of the intel- 
lectual classes outside the domain of logic and psychology nor 
for that matter, within this domain. To their commonsense 
the ideal of science is still derived from the mathematical and 
physical disciplines. It still involves ideals of infallible precision . 
and of unqualified control. ‘The ideal of precision rests on the 
equational character of these sciences; the hypothetical invari- 
ance with which 2 + 2 are 4 and (a + b)* are a? + 2ak + b*. 
The ideal of control derives from the arrangements and con- 
ditions- of the laboratory for the purposes of experimentation. 
These are apparently always such that the process under investi- 
- gation is cut off from all possible external influences; is, if you 
please, free to work itself out according to the implications of 
its own nature. The investigator is reduced to a pure spectator; 
he can witness and record the event; he can not modify it. 
Does it need to be argued that these are ideals for a possible 
program of science rather than characteristics of its method? 
The testimony of fact and experience is—ver not quite. In real . 
life, four is an aspiration of the union of 2 and 2, not an achieve- 
ment. Two drops of water added to two others make only one 
drop; two drops of sulphurie acid added to two drops of copper 
make no drops. Itis only when the 2’s are inert and isolated from 


1 See, particularly, the astounding analysis of the structure of thought by 
Dr. H.M. Sheffer, which seems to me to oonstitute a sort of Einsteinian revolution 
in formal logic. This paper, "The General Theory of Notational Relativity,” 


. has been published by the author. And, of course, there is the whole sequence 


of studies by the pragmatists, beginning with the papers of C. S. S. Pierce in 
tke Popular Science Monthly and ranging through the classic formulations of 
Jemes, the subtleties of Schiller, and experimental analyses of Dewey. 
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other things and events that they are 4. OA work, their implica: 
tions, like the dyer's hand, are modified by the things they work 
in. Numbers, in the living world, are not quite numerical. Life, 
in the mathematical world, has the immobilities of déath. The 
irrelevancies mix, and if in mixing, they also act together, if 
there is any go in them, the result is beyond prevision and 
can not be foretold. So, again, in the actualities of the laboratory — 
procedure, the investigator is by no means a pure spectator, 
without a stake and an interest in the result. To begin with, 
he has himself selected the conditions of his experiment, and 
appointed its terms. He has given a direction to the movement 
of the event that he is studying. He is not indifferent to what 
may come. He is seeking not any result, but a special one in 
which he has a passionate ecncern, and it is this concern which 
has been the organizing dynamic oi his experiment. Not very 
often is the concern about the experimental event itself. Never 
isit about the experimental event alone. All and any of the com- 
. plex motives of a man’s life may be in play in it—ambitions,. 
rivalries, loves, loyalties, allegiances, hungers, hatreds. As an 
extreme example of what is involved, consider the organization 
` of a society of German physicists to combat and refute the theory 
of relativity because Einstein, who is most prominently identified 
with it, is a Jew; consider the tale that comes out of Paris, that 
‘modern fabricator of Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, of a 
meeting of the communists of Russia which heard a lengthy and 
' exhaustive report on the theory of relativity, and after a full 
discussion solemnly voted to excommunicate it and to pro- 
hibit its teaching, because it was incompatible with the material- 
istic. interpretation of history. I do not doubt that this tale is . 


 -.an invention of the ever-inventive French mind and another 


page in the bible of propaganda revealed and sanctified from the: 
Quai d'Orsay. But that it eculd be conceived at all is an indica- 
tion that the teachings and practices of ihe sciences have à nearer 
resemblance to the doctrines and rituals of religion than the 
academic intelligentsia who are habituated in both are willing 
to acknowledge. No, scientific precision is never quite precise, 
scientific control is never quite controlling. Scientific thought 
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. does not occur in a vacuum, and it is penetrated by all the influ- 
‘ences that compose the environment in which it lives and, 
grows. and changes. Even mathematics and physics, the 
s;andard-givers of precision and control, do not establish the | 
standards they imply. For such standards can be where thought 
is not; where thought is, they are not. If the linkage of the 
physical and mathematical sciences with the residuum of life 
is often subtle, and hard to fix, even more is their detachment 
therefrom either a methodological assumption or a static illusion. 
If this holds good of the sciences of matter and space and 
time, how much more must it hold for the sciences of man, for 
the social sciences! Indeed, the complicated play of unincor- 
porated forces upon these sciences is so clearly recognized, 
that in many lands the scholars in the field doubt that social 
‘studies can be sciences at all, and devote reams and volumes to 
discussing whether a science of society is possible at all. Such 
- doubts, such discussions. testify irrefutably to the contagion 
which the standards and skills of the mathematical and physical 
crafts: exercise upon workmen in the social and political fields. 
They indicate that what is held to make a science is manipulative 
apparatus far more than a subject matter. They indicate- that 
the bias for the smooth, easily-handled uniformities which the 
quantitative method establishes, for the inexorable necessities ~ 
. which the illations of dialectic'and the equations of the logie of : 
identity make manifest, is a spontaneous and natural bias. 
They indicate that its effect upon the facts in the case is to pro- 
voke and bring into play the conception—defensive obviously 
in its origin and. operations—that if social studies are sciences 
86 all, they are sciences different in kind from mathematics 
 and'physies and, therefore, inevitably different in method. 
But, if our review of the preconceptions and procedure of the 
sciences of nature is true, the primary difference is one of degree 
. rather than of kind. From this difference, indeed, a second one 
_ flows, which does bring into being a differentiation in kind. The — 
. - second difference consists oi the methodological assumption with 
which the social sciences undertake the handling of their subject 
matter, once the static illusion has been abandoned in the field. 
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This transforming assumptior is that the social scientist, in 
contrast with the natural seientist, is no mere spectator of the 
event he studies; that he is an agent in the making of the event, 
and that his :udgment i is a factor in the event’s fate. 
. That this assumption is in truth no assumption at all, but a 
summary description of the behavior of social scientists and 
social theories ought not to be a point requiring to be labored. 
Obvious, however, as it is, the special uses of social theory in 
the schools blurs its outlines and withdraws its clear character 
into the fog of academic dialectic. The reason is to.be seen in 
the character of social theory which becomes matter of i insiruc- 
tion in the schools. Such theory is dead theory. To handle 
it is to carry out an anatomical dissection. To apply it is to 
elaborate a dialectic of its implications, to judge it for its 
self-consistency and its structural coherence. These observa- 
tions must not be regarded a3 a reproach levelled at the schools. 
Preoccupied as they are, and as to a great degree, they must he, 
with the transmission of the past rather than the making of the 
future, they are able to handle successfully only the sort of matter 
‘which lends itself to such transmission—matter, in a word, which: 
' has become invariant, fixed, reduplicable; matter inert and dead. 
Hence, by the time a theory has become the subject of teaching 
` in the schools it has ceased tc be of living moment; the élan and 
‘go of it have lapsed away, change has become inipossible to it; 
that is, it has become somethinz that can be taught in a class- 
room like a mathematiealequation. So, in still another instance, 
the dead hand. obscures and holds back the living thought, 
blurs its nature and distorts its qualities. The fixity, then, 
which pertains to social theories—theories, for example, of the 
structure and functions of staves—in the quietudes of the schools 
is subsequent to their labile veriations in the tumults of the. 
community. When they get to the schools they are immortal 
and by necessary implieation, cead. They breed no consequences. 
If political science is a social seience—which nobody will deny 
—politieal theory has the histozy and the fate of other social . 
theories. And if it has such & history and fate, then political 
science is psychology. . £ v 
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In New York City, on Forty-second Street not far from where 
cn Broadway the tidal crowds flood and ebb like spurts of blood 
through the chambers of a living heart, there 1s, for the tired 
business man, a retreat of entertainment where he may feast 
his eye and delight his ear and quicken his heart, undisturbed 
by the eares of his business world. Here he may take his hour 
of mirth and contemplation. As a monk in a monastery, he may 
woo, and win, beatitudes. The name by which this cloister 
of the capitalist life is called is worthy of a less diverting, a less 
beautiful, confection. It is ‘“‘The Follies.” Currently one of 
zhese follies is a presentation of Mr. Hughes’ conference in Wash- 
3ngton to limit the buildmg of no longer effective styles of battle- 
ships. The scene presents, in swift and poignant parody, the 
alliances, the enmities, the jealousies, the confusion of mind and 
poverty of spirit, of the great powers, including our own broad 
and goodly land. It ends in a free-for-all, in which the antago- 
nists beat each other over the head with the blown bladders 
- which used to be the staff of office of the mediaeval court fools. 

Such a scene, I have thought, is the distilled essence of a living 
political science. Not only does it communicate the subject 
with which it deais. The communication is at the same time 
an analysis, a judgmert, a bid for change. Made by a pro- 
fessing political scientist, with the instrumentalities of his craft, 
instead of those of the folly-maker, it would bring him at once 
under the watchful eye of sect or class or party. They would 
react to it as a force, rather than laugh at it as a folly. Its 
existence would modifv their conduct and the conduct of its 
creator; it would save him at least an investigation; and if the 
creator were just an undergraduate it would earn him a sus- 
pension. Nor would its consequences stop with this. Set 
within the time, the place, the circumstances, its own force and 
direction would be added to those already within the situation, 
giving it a new momentum and another goal. Consider, for 
instance, the effect upon political discussion and political behavior 
in the United States of Charles Beard’s application of the “prin- 
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ciple” of the economie interpretation of history—a principle . 
then already a commonplace in the European schools. This 
"principle" which is the momentous contribution of Karl Marx 
to social theory, is still a force whieh has not yet won its 
place. It throws conventional happenings into startling pat- 
terns. It breaks up traditional constellations of events into new 
arrangements. It sets contradictcry valuations upon the ac- 
cepted institutional excellences of society. It serves not only. as 
a vision of the facts; but as a recreation of them and a judgment 
of them. It really transvalues values, providing, in James’ 
words, an option, momentous, living, and insecure. In this, it is 
neither better nor worse than other theories and principles 
which have at various times sprung into being; it happens 
currently in the United States to be the most embattled and 
most nearly vietorious one. More than any other contem- 
poraneous "principle" it is determining the patterns of the behav- 
lor and the organization of sccial, therefore, of political science. 

May it not be rightly said. then; that political scientists are 
like critics at the play? Their reports on the performance will 
be fairly at one in naming the cast and recording the plot. - But 
this naming and tracing is the least important thing about the 
reports. ‘These become units of force in so far as they incor- 
porate and utter also the reaetions of zhe critics to their perfor- 
. mance, their judgments of approval and condemnation. 
These are agencies in the fete of the play. They have power 
to make and to break, to sustain and to destroy. 

These reactions, these jucgments, which normally so suffuse 
the reports that fact and favor interpenetrate and cannot be 
lifted apart and examined separately, have their own origins, 
history, method, and character. They have their own depen- 
dence on a manifold of inheritance, euszom, association, training. — 
They are the utterances of sensibilities in which these are fogal- 
ized; of passions which the event challenges, expresses, represses, 
relieves, sublimates, and so on. 

And the event itself—whether it be the murder of Duncan òr 
the slaughter of the innocents—is it not also of this same stuff 
compact? . Whatisa play but men in aetion on the stage? What 
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is history, what is religion, what is art, what is government, 
but men in action off the stage, in the theatre of their own | 
lives, and each institution but an action in a mode determined by : " 
its tools, ends, functions, and the relationships of the actors, 
established according to their kinds? In these the matter of 
the drama bas its being; out of them grows its plot. "The institu- : 
tions of civilization, which are the themes/of the social sciences, 
are each a special plot or drama of men in action. Political .. 
science is a special discipline conversant with one of these — 
plots. z | 

. Special is the significant word in this éonnestion. It is ; the 
significant word because the life of man, from its beginning 
to its end, is unspecialized. It starts, and it stops. It has 
no middle and no conclusion. It is a continuous sequence of 


. manifold associations, a cornplexus of relationships, some inward 


and not to be unlinked: most outward, to be entered into and 
passed out of as wish or occasion or expediency may determine. 


Each man is at once a son, a brother, a cousin, a husband, a 


playmate, a club-man, a friend, a craftsman, a Republican, a 
church member, a citizen, 4 lover, a sportsman, in all the indefi- 
nite variations of grouping, habituations, skills, practices, and . 
subject-matters these terms designate. Son, brother, cousin,’ 


are words. which stand for the inward and constitutiye.::*, 


connections: of a man's very. being. They place him in: 
the sequence of heredity and its institutional expression in 
the intransitive “order of the family. To be at allis to be in 
those relationships; to get out of them, is to cease to be. . 
"The others, all others, are transitive. One passes into and 
out of them, one can bé now this woman's husband, now that 


.' woman'$; now a citizen of England, now of the United States; 

Ow: a Baptist, now a Christian Scientist; now a Republican, 
“now a Socialist; now a carpenter, now a lawyer; now-a boxer, 

, now a golfer; now a prohibitionist, now the stay of a prospering 


bootlegger; now a capitalist, now a proletarian; and so on indefi- 
nitely, through all the associative combinations. that society 


consists of. Each one of these terms stands for a system of. 


relationships which bind men to one another, to things, and to 
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tools devised for the manipulation of those things. The system, 
together. with a specialized machinary of communication—a 
professional dialect such as may be »bserved in each walk of 
 life—in each industry, profession, craft, sport, or art, from safe- 
" cracking to boxing and baseball, from boxing and Baseball to 
medicine, the ministry, the law or any science—composes what 
is usually meant by an institution. The life and go of the insti- 
tution is enchanneled in these. rela-ionships. They are.the 
relationships; and the character and destiny of any man are 
stated, and exhausted, in the sum total of them in which he 
belongs. Men are porigen ulis “hyphenates,’ and the more 
cultivated their lives, the ricker and more varied their interests, 
the more hyphenated they are. As I have more than once had . 
occasion to point out, hyphenation is civilization. Hyphenation 
is the harmonious integration of the diverse associative patterns 
into which a man’s life falls as a self-sustaining whole. In this 
integration no one system of associatian is inwardly more impor- 
tant or valuable than any other; none is central, none peripheral; 
feeling ‘and attention give weight to one or another as need, 
will, or occasion requires; but different and identifiable as these 
systems are, they interpenetrate continuously, the equal, moving ` 
* stuffs of a life which passes, and passes as a whole. When some 


' .' particular one or more of these patterns and men's behavior in 


them is selected as the field of organized attention and is made the 
subject of exclusive study, a social science arises. 

What happens, then, to the unselected residuum which remains? 
It keeps overflowing, in fact, into the fenced-off field. Ignore 
it as one will, it compels atzention at last. The sciences which 
are conversant with special aspects of it then become back- 
ground and fringe of the central field. They nourish its iele- - 


ments even as they transmute thera. They supply and modify - E 
its preconceptions; in the end, they transmute it into anotlier :*. 


substance and another form, as for example, the social sciences | | 
are being transmuted by Darwinism and by Marxism. But - 
they are fringe and background only ad hoc, only in view of the 
purpose in hand which the selective attention is serving. So, 
in the same way, and only in the same way, the field of this 
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attention is foreground. Foreground and background are in 
themselves neither one nor the other. It is selective attention 
that throws them into perspectives, making special sciences of 
either, and in the field oi attention they are interchangeable. 
What a science shall be called is decided by the reciprocal move- 
ment of the same continuous transitive subject matter under 
the instruments of seleccive attention. The subject matter is. 
men in action in some system of relationships. When those 
relationships are what is called ‘“‘political,’’ when they bind to- 
gether men with the maierial, the instrumentalities, and the 
xi languages of government, ycu have “political science.” Political 
science is the attentive response of various temperaments to a 
special pattern of associative action among men usually called 
citizenship. Itis thus psychology twice over. It is psychology 
as the behavior of the political scientist; it is psychology as the 
behavior of the. citizen. ) 


Iv 


That political science should be psychology has a paradoxical 
ring; but to state the paradox as I have just stated it is to dis- 
cover it for the truism it sc obviously is. Living political science 
never was anything but psychology, a critical analysis of the 
behavior of men in their civice relationships. Living political 
science never will be anything else. But currently, psychology, 
as a special discriminative process of selective attention at work 
on the undiscriminated Hfe of man, hes attained a high impor- 
tance. Its perspectives are mornentous; its stuff, as hardly a 
generation ago was the stuff of biology, is looked to as background, 
nourishment, and. source of preconceptions in the other social 
Sciences. And because ii has its own institutional organization, 
because it is a special ciscipline with its own tools, technique 
-and vocabulary, many feel uneasy until they acknowledge its 
presence, so they look it up in the Encyclopaedia Americana 
under the letter S, and they look up rolitieal science under the 
letter P, and combine their information. 

Combinations of this xind are very different things from. the 
psychological political science whose advent was signalized with 
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Graham Wallas’ Hu uman N ature in Folitics, and wios -current 
manifestations are as various as. the historical surveys of Jenks 
and contemporary analyses of Walter Lippmann. In these 
latter political science is a new thing with a new method and a 
new form. Psychology has overflowed it and it has undergone 
a” genuine mutation. That its advances have—quite like the 
advances of the other social seiences— been always of this nature 
—a mutation and redirection resulting from the overflow of 
another discipline is a point of critical interest. 

The causes and the forms of. these overflows now concern us. 
The social and intellectual milieu ir which theories live: and 
work and whence, when they-die, they pass into the immortality 
of the schools, underwent during the nineteenth century à high 
degree of transformation. Two revolutions changed its character 
and activities and added to its elements. The first was the well- 
known industrial revolution which is made much. of in texts on 
' economies, and which is now by way of receiving mention in 
texts on political science. The second is the intellectual revolu- 
tion brought about by the statement of the observations, dis- 
coveries, and hypotheses cf Charles Darwin, and sublimated 
finally.in a technique whose apparatus varies with each intel- 
lectual craft, but which is called by a single name. This name is 
the “genetic method." | 

Neither event needs elatcration here. . The consequences of 
the installation and multipHeation cf the automatic machine 
. have been a basic uprooting and dislocation of the community; 
an inerease of cities; a rise in population; an enormous enhance- 
. ment of the movement of groups and individuals; a manifold 
confrontation, clash, and equilibration of their qualities, interests, 
- and ends. Particularly thece has been a speeding up. The 
slow, eireular rhythm of the daily life, inalterative and almost 
inert, which is still characteristic of pre-industrial communities; 
has been displaced by a rapid, rectilinear one. Its waves 
with their peaks and troughs are more numerous,and closer 
together. We have been made aware of the exaltations and 
depressions of the business-ercle. : The cake of custom has been 
broken up; the stream of tradition aas been overflowed from 
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new, discontinuous alien springs: Society’ bas became a mani- ; 
fold dynamic of rapid, hazardous change. 

The “genetic method” is an apparatus both for the intellectual 
. expression of this change, and for its envisaging, measurement 

‘and manipulation in the social sciences. ` It is extended back- 
ward and forward in time according to desire or expediency. 
It is dependent on mutational data of which it fills out the 
temporal connections and consequentialities. Dialectie, the 
logic of. mathematics and physics, is secondary to it; and mostly 
irrelevant. The wide, pleasant, secure order of genera and 
species, of necessary laws and immutable classes has been - 
- undetermined at its foundations. Although not shattered and 
swallowed up in the quicksand which is evolution, its authority 
has been destroyed. It and the logic of it, with its rigidities of ' 
equations and identities of differents, no longer arrest the onw ward 
movement of: thought. hey only delay it... 

Not that even in their palmiest days these logical orders did 
not themselves undergo the influence and impact of the social 
milieu into which they were born, in which they lived, carne to 
authority, and were dethroned. ‘On the contrary, the establish-. 
ment of this authority, its maintenance ‘and its repudiation, ` 
are consequences and symbols of arrangements of living interests, 


: of wants and hungers seeking nourishment, of ambitions seeking 


attainment, of fears, loves, and hatreds in a play of conflict and 
coöperation. The foundazion assigned for this authority is, 
as I have already sufficiently argued, human nature, and buman 
nature is preëminently the theme of psychology, and the funda- 
mental preconception of the social sciences, with political science, 
of course, among them. This human nature, however, is | not 


. itself an immutable thing, the same through the generations of 


political thought. Concepticns of it alter with the alteration of 
the’ interests dominant in a people's life at.any given time. 
. "These interests are regarded as its true inward stuff, as the living 
go of it, its embodiment and essence. Periods of integrated 
aczion and ceoórdinated interests carrying on to their natural 
. conclusions, elaboration, and culmination, take their human 
nature for granted. Their social—or for that matter, their 
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P E consist i in arguing from a forgotten premise to 
. a conventually acceptable conclusion., Differences are sectarian, 


that is, they take their departure from the same major premise. 
This was the case in-the theclogieal middle ages. This was the 
ease of the. Galilean world of Spinoza and of Newton, of Buffon, 
and of Voltaire. . This was not the case in the world of Plato, 
of Bacon and Lionardo; ; of Darwin, of William James, of John 


> Dewey. . Their lives and worlds were times of social and intel- 
. lectual conflicts, of the vivid, the bitter, the tragic confrontation . 
and , clash and mutual destruction of interests, without any — 


dominant. In such times a revision of the preconception be- 


^ comes inevitable." ‘Automatically it passes from the unconscious 
. fringe of attention into its focus. Dominant interests penetrate 


it, give it body, life, form.’ Discussion of it becomes widespread; 
redefinitions are prepared and presented, definitions designed to 


. sustain and to shield one group of the specific animating interests 


_in play, to attack and to demolish some other, opposing, group. 


Such definitions then fertilize also the other sciences of man. 


They become ancillary—auxiliaries anc militia, if you please— 


to the intellectual shock troops that hold the center of the field ; 


of dispute. A genuine, and organic, combination of information 
is effected, even though the universes of. discourse combined 
are as alien to one another as China under the letter C and meta- 
physics under the letter M. Passion is a potent, indeed an om- 


' nipotent unifier. "There are ro conceptions BERE it will not weld, 


^ 


if only it be hot enough. 


The times current are preéminently times of the confrontation 


and clash of dominant interests. 'The array of social classes 


against one another has becoine more sel:-conscious, more intense, 2 


more. articulate. The battle is joined in various groupings, at 
a multiplicity of. levels and with a diversity of . munitions. 
And behold! the preconception regarding human nature is in 


+ the foreground again and the psychologists are having their 


day. Each discipline appeals to them for final authority, each 
interest chooses its experts in human nature according to its 


need. The psychoanalysts or the behaviorists, the parallelists | 
„or the interactionists, all are sources.o- aid and, comfort. | But. 
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the human nature which is finally invoked by any group is 
extraordinarily like an image of that group under the drive of 
its ruling passion. The preconception of human nature is as 
varied as the classes that found upon it their dialectic of self- - 
rationalization. Each dialectic is a contribution to social science. 
Each dialectic is equally an essay in psychology. 


V 


Need it be argued that this situation obtains preéminently in 
political science? That living theories of politics are the inven- - 
tions of embattled interests, their engines of survival and vistory? 
There was Plato, the Plato of. the Laws no less than the Plato of 
the Republic. Scion of an aristocracy more competent and 
beautiful than any since its brief day, he witnessed the ceposi- 
tion in the midst of war, of his whole class, its privileges cut off, 
its excellencies denied. What are his great adventures into 
political theory but superstructures of a state upon a foundation ` 
of innate immutable qualities of human nature—everlasting and 
` impassable caste differences growing up and coming to fruitage 
in the burdens and disciplines, the privileges and responsibilities 
of artizan, soldier, anl sage? Do Aristotle’s compact review of . 
governments and praise of monarchy and defense of property 
require another cause than this same ideal of a society of neces- 
sary natural strata, whose paragon is the rich, well-born, generous 
nobleman of magnaminous mind? How else should a tutor of 
Alexander have writ;en of states, and held the reverence and 
regard of his pupil? . 

From the statesmanship of Plato and Aristotle to tke last , 
speculations of the sovietists and guild socialists, there is not a 
single conception which has set patterns for the political sciences 
that has not had for its dynamic an imperilled interest battling - 
to survive, the passion of it generating an image of human nature 
propitious to itself, and establishing its sanction and sanotuary 
for its rights and ‘authority through this image. Think of the 
contrary rôles such a conception as “natural right” has played 
in the history of political thought. In the ancient world a sym- 
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bol of the recognition by government cf the importance to it of 
the fertile masses, securely dcmiciled upon the land and wcrking 
it, and so registered through Stoic philosophy and Roman statute, 
natural right became in the Christian world first a symbol of 
the struggle of secular life against the dcmination of ecclesiastical 
privilege; then a symbol of the concern of defeated ecclesiastical 
privilege to recover its lost prestige. But that the rights of 
man should be natural it was necessary that man should be 
natural also. Accordingly, his natural rights required installa- 
tion-In a new human nature. He ceased to be an immortal soul 
whose home is heaven and who is a stranger here, and became a 
 ereature earth-born and earth-bred, with inalienable rights 
arising out of his constitutive interests. When Catholic political 
philosophers took up the conception, the alteration in human 
nature in which it is implicated was needed to be reconciled with 
the demands of theological privilege. Such reconciliation 2s, for 
example, Suarez accomplished, was much more, however, a 
compromise of divinity than of nature. Eeclesiasticism also 
was compelled to make use o? the new psychology of the time 
in order to rationalize its battle for its old position. The use of 
the concept in successive stages of the changing community of 
Europe required, in accordance with the changes, mutations in 
the constitution of human neture. The natural good man of. 
Rousseau, of Shaftesbury, of Hume, and the unutterably autono- 
mous isolate sure reason of Kant are gll forms of the rejection 
of feudal landed prerogative by an increasingly powerful middle 
class, shackled in its industrial and eommercial activities by. 
sumptuary law, the taxing power, and the customary survivals 
of guild organization. Godvwin’s Political Justice, a work that 
deserves a far better fate than has befallen it, utters the ultimate 
dialectical casting-off of the whole burden. Laissez faire is the 
gospel. As industry grows, and the activities of the class come 
free, the aboriginal autonomy of the natural man gives way to . 
a subordination of countable purposes. His reason ceases to 
be pure and becomes practical. The bookkeeping of business 
becomes a calculus of consciousness. Man becomes a creature 
of accountancies who records profit and loss of pleasures and 
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pains in his always recessarily unrestrained making and selling 
and buying. Human naiure becomes an arithmetical thing, 

the theme of associationist psychology.“ The arithmetization of 
‘its elements finds its classic . expression in Bentham’s ?elicific 
calculus. The perception of the discontinuity of means and 
ends of processes‘and products which life in an industrial com- 
munity stresses, finds its noblest utterance in the utilitarianism 
of John Stuart’ Mill. 

The politieal conflict of which this doctrine is an extension is 
, tae struggle between defeated but still insurgent democratism 
and victorious but stil insecure legitimism. The legitimists, to 
justify their claims, require a psychological counter. So they ` 
in their time revise human nature. If hereditary privilege is 
no longer to be sanctioned as of divine right then it, too, must be 
sanctioned as of. natural right, and how can special privilege be 
a natural right, if in nature each man is autonomous and all men 
are equal? The autcnomy of men can be obviated-by reinstall- . 
ing them in the community of whose life their life is a part; 

‘of whose past they are themselves the continuous present, whose 
. future this past is making presently in and through them. Cus- 
tom, tradition, the evolutional sequence of ordered change . 
become very important. The continuity of institutions becomes 
the unchanging road over which the generations move. The 
church, the monarchy, the nobility are such institutions; there- . 
fore organs of the survival and progress of the state; vindicated 
in nature and essential in politics. The equality of men is 
" nullified in another way. It is nullified more Darwinis, again 
in terms of a natural process. Men are not born into a vacuum. 
They have ancestors from whom their qualities are an inheri- 
tance. They live in an environment which selects or rejects 
their qualities. That the qualities are not equal is manifest in 
the inequalities.of their destiny. The process of inheritance and 
the process of selection are coórdinate and continuous. Maon- 
archy and aristocracy hence hold their privileges as of right and 
not by the accident or violence of fortune. 
. The preconceptions of this atgument constitute, obviously, a 
new and contrasted view.of human nature to that which underlay 
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the French Becca: . They motivate ies romantic conserva- 
tism of Burke; the catholic. modernism of Chateaubriand and © 
Lammeénais; the mediaevalisra:of St. Simon, the legalistic con- 
servatism of Sir Henry Maine.. All these students.of govern- 
ment are minds responding stressfuly to events, demanding 
the resolution of their conflict into a seeurity which did not come. . 
It is worth while to dwell for a moment upon Sir Henry Maine. 
A lawyer, therefore habituated in the technique of the craft ot 
moving from precedent to precedent, he had also been an adminis- 
trator i India and witness to the inordinate Integration of men . 
there into communities by ancient cus;om and intraceable tradi- 
tion. Continuity was more obvious to him than discreteness. 
But this continuity had'ior & generation been undergoing chal- 
lenge at the hands of the rabble. From the extension of suffrage 
in 1867 to the constitutional crisis of 1884, it was under the con- 
stant threat .of interruption by the expansion of the political 
power of the masses. His Popular Government, consequently, 
is an argument that democracy is fragile, incompetent, and by 
its insistence on the redistribution of the good of life, impoverish- 
ing to the commonwealth. Significantly, he.cites the constitution 


. -of the United States as an ae of conservative checks upon 


democracy. 

 Maine's method, which has received the almost exclusive 
eulogium of "the historical method," was, it will be seen, neces- 
sitated by the position of his conservetive interest in a world in 
which the revolutionary conception of the natural man with his 
natural rights were the liberal rule. His Human Nature was 
itself revised to harmonize with the exigencies and technique of 
his method, and his borrowings from biology were simply the ` 
-drawing up of auxiliaries in the argument. In a similar way 
Walter Bagehot/s more obvious psychology of real imitation and 
mythological instinct got s biological dress and“was described 
by the author as "thoughts on the applieation of the principles . 
. of natural selection and inheritance to political society." | 

That it has been used also in defence of “democracy” does not. 
militate against its conservative implications, Largely this use 
has been associated with the programs'of nationalism, and the 
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very essence of the nationalist conception of human nature is its 
social continuity through custom, tradition, and group culture. 
A nation is always a “historic” being and justifies itself—both 
in its virtues and its crimes (particularly in its steals, if the peace 
of Versailles is any guide), by its history. The great, the over- 
ruling, contribution of a psychological preconception to human 
nature as history is of course that of Marx. The materialistic 
conception of history is the explicit definition of human nature 
in terms of a very few ruling passions. "There is no department 
of the social sciences which has not had to count with it, and its 
influence on the theory of politics, especially in the United States, 
is still crescent. The conservative counter to it here is even 
more significantly psychological in content. The inveterate 
battle-cry of conservatism, “you can not change human nature,” 
draws for the defence of this valuable immutability not alone . 
upon a resurrected Spencerism, but upon mental measurements 
in school and army, upon the psychological import of anthro- 
pology, eugenics, and law. In recent debate it has promulgated 
a new natural right—the “right to work’’—and it will no doubt 
find among the many sages whose-wisdom beams amid the adver- 
tising pages of the Saturday Evening Post, a reformulation of 
human, or rather workman, nature, in which this right, with its 
ramifications in such interests as “freedom of contract,” “private 
property,” and so on, which are so important to open-shop em- 
ployers, will be as constitutive as life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness used to be. | 

Indeed, wherever there is a confrontation of group interests, 
wLerever a conflict requires a resolution or adjustment, there 
theories of human nature arise or are drawn upon whereby these 
interests will be vindizated or victorious. The history of the 
theories shows that they are themselves factors in the battle. 
Marxism may not have created the class struggle, but it has cer- 
tainly served to intensify it, to render it more self-conscious and 
articulate. It has certainly delayed and without question modified | 
the attribution in recent discussion of other motives than the 
economic to the history of civilization. It has réinforced those 
motives by its preferential treatment of them. Thus it generates 
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its own Verification. The same thing is true of the conceptions 
of the natural man and the national man, and of any conception 
you choose to examine. 

The times current are not less fertile in the generation of 
theories of political society than the past. Against the relentless 
integration of the different and remote parts of the world by the 
modern system of communications, against the confrontation 
by the same means of different cultures and different peoples 
with one another in every land where civilization has a status, 
against their regimentation in daily routine and life cycle by 
the automatic machine, against; in a word, the Great Society, 
men seek now an effective cefence. Marxism has become com- 
minuted. Human nature is now conzeived to have other and 
equal motives in play than the purely economic ones. ‘There is 
talk now of political pluralism and nrultiple sovereignties, with 
its vindication of the autcnomy of the ehurch in protestant coun- 
tries, and its elaboration of a guild (& term borrowed from the 
middle ages) as contrasted with a democratic socialism. There 
is talk of syndicalism in Catholic countries, with its atheistic and 
purely industrial connotations. Pluralism as a political philos- 
ophy, syndicalism and guild-socialism as programs of political 
"organization, can not carry on without a coérdinating revision of 
human nature, a revision suggested already in the concept of 
the functional group by which the pettern of the argument in 
both these systems is determined. Whether they will borrow 
their psychological armament from beaaviorism or a more senti- 
mental type of psychological apparatus is not important. Whas. 
is important is that they can not formulate a variant conception 
of political society without at the same time grounding it upon 
a variant definition of human nature whose variant trait is 
established in the special zrcup interest to be advanced, defended, 
and vindicated. 

So, then, if political s science is not psychology, what is it? 


: ^ THE NATURE OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 


RAYMOND G. GETTELL 
Amherst College 


In the introduction to his readings in political philosophy, 
Professor Coker says, “since the time of Plato there has been, in 
every philosophic age, some inquiry as to the justification of 
. political organization in general, as to the relative merits of 


‘different political forms, and as to the appropriate position and 


. privileges of the individual as master; member, or subject o? the 
‘political order of society. Why do we have political organiza- 
‘tion? - What in our present condition do we owe to it? What 
fuiure benefits may we properly expect to. derive from it? Are 
its purposes characteristically manifold and changing, or are 
they ultimately reducible to & few limited objects or .to some 
. Single end? What is its best form? Who should control it? 
What is its proper relation to the ideas and sentiments of the 
community at its basis? What spheres of individual and social 
life is it incompetent to enter? Philosophers and publicists 
of various types have sought to answer these questions in ab- 
stract terms." 

]f an analysis be made of the questions with wick ‘political 
thought has been concerned, it is found that emphasis was placed 
at various periods upon widely different types of problems. In 
the medieval period political controversy centered in ` in the contest 
for supremacy between spiritual and tempi oral authorities; in the 
. seventeenth and « eighteenth centuries, the dominant interest was 
in the contest between monarchic and democratic theories of 
political organization; at present, the extent of state activities 
has come into prominence, and the connection between political 
and economic interests is especially close. Besides, political 
conditions have changed so greatly from age to age that the same 
problem had quite different meanings at different-periods. Thus, 
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in the eighteenth century, liberal thinkers favored individualism 
because they wished to limit the activities of governments con- 
trolled by irresponsible monarchs. Today the same type of 
' thinker is likely to hold, a -uodergte socialistic point of view, . 
and to favor the extension oi governmental regulation and con- 
trol. When political power wes transferred from king to people, 
the-reason for fearing it disappeared; ard government came to be 
looked upon as a servant whose actions promoted. general weliare 
and should be extended, rather than as & tyrant whose power 
should be curbed. Moreover, few thinkers have attempted to _ 
build up a consistent and compreaensive theory of the state. 
Men have usually been interested in some particular phase of. | 
political existence that seemed important to their time. It is `- 
therefore difficult to make a complete and logical outline of the | : 
problems that political theory has ettempted.to solve. Someof:. 
the most important and some that have Appcsued most HUC = 
may, however, be pointed out. ' 

Considerable attention has been given to the origin of the 
State, In the uncritical past, when historical knowledge was 
slight, numerous attempts were made to account-for the begin- 
nings of political institutions Among the most widely held . 
were the divine theory, which considered the state to be esiab- 
lished by the authority of God; the force theory, which found the 
origin of the state in the compulsory subjection of the weak to the 
strong;.and the social contract theory, which viewed the state. 
as the deliberate creation of individuals by means of voluntary ` 
agreement or consent. Only recently have the expansion of 
historical knowledge, the rise of a czitical historical attitude, and 
the acceptance of the principles of. evolution made possible a 
satisfactory theory of state origin. 

Ideas concerning the proper size of the state have indergone 
marked changes.. The Greeks considered: the city to be the | 
desirable type. After the establistment of the Roman Empire, 
the ideal of à world state dominated men's,minds for centuries. 
In modern times, the nationsl state, based on geographic and 
ethnic unity, has been considered natural, though somewhat 
one by the imperialistic conception of colonial empire. . In © 
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recent years the ideal of world federation has also appealed to 
many. 

Many thinkers have given attention to the nature of the state 
and to the source and rational justification of its authority. The 
anarchist finds no justification for the existence of coercive 
authority and would abolish the state completely. Most writers 
justify the state either as a necessary evil or as a desirable thing 
in itself. The basis for this justification shows wide variation. 
Some viewed the state as divinely ordained; others considered 
it the necessary result of the ‘innate political character of man. 
Some justified the state because of its obvious utility, holding that. 
obedience to the state secured the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; others rested its authority frankly on force, 
- thüs'explaining, but making no attemyt to justify, its existence; 
others based its authority on the consent involved in the original 
compact by which the body politic was created. Still others 
personified the state, and considered it the highest form of organ- 
ism resulting from the process of social evolution. Many writers 
have found an ethical basis for the state, and have considered 
pclitical life essential to the highest development of human per- 
sonality. From this point of view the state represents the more 
uriversal and permanent aspect of the individual's own will, so 
that in obeying the state he is obeying his own best self. 

Since the middle ages, political theory has been dominated by 
the idea of sovereignty. The earliest political philosophers 
found the source of authority in law; but the rise of national 
monarchies personified the state in the ruler, and conceived its 
essential relationship to be that between sovereign and subject. 
Attacks on royal power led to the theory of popular sovereignty, 
attributing ultimate political power to the entire body of citizens, 
and associating the concept of sovereignty with the state as a 
legal person, rather than with the ruler as an individual. The 
vague and non-legal nature of popular sovereignty led, during the 
nineteenth century, to elaborate atterapts to locate sovereignty 
in various organs of government, on the basis of the separation 
of powers established by written constitutions. Endless diffieul- 
ties, especially in federal states, were encountered in this attempt. | 
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Besides, the concept of the absolute, supreme, and indivisible 
sovereignty of the state met difficulties, both in the existence of 
organizations within the state, which seemed to have a juristic 
life and authority of their own, and in the relations among states, 
- where the theory of the equality and independence of sovereign 
states conflicted with actual inequalities and with various degrees 
of dependence. Contemporary political thought is making a 
considerable effort to recast the theory of sovereignty to cor-, 
respond with present conditions. 

Similarly, the conception cf law has undergone various trans- 
formations. Originating as custom, supported by immemorial 
tradition.and the prevailing belief in divine sanction, it was later 
considered as existing in nature, to be discovered and applied by 
human reason. When national monarchies were established, . 
the will of the sovereign became a source of law. Finally, | 
modern democracies have attained to the idea that law, as the ` 
wil of the state, should be formulated and administered by 
popular governmental organs, and should be modified as occa- 
sion demands new rules to meet new social needs. 

Besides, changing conditicns modified the conception of the 
basis of political authority. At first zhe ruler was lord of his 
, people. The state was a collection cf individuals, sometimes 
without permanent abode; and obedience was a more cr less 
personal matter, rendered to the chief or king because of his 
position in the kinship group, or his supposed relation to the 
gods, or his power as leader in war. As life became more stable, 
and agriculture and trade necessitated permanent homes, espe- 
cially after feudalism associated the ideas of governing power and 
landholding, the concept of territorial sovereignty arose. Kings 
became lords of the land rather than of the people, and questions 
of citizenship and domicile became more important than those of 
religion and birth. 

The form of government and the location of sovereign authority 
within the state have been constant sources of controversy in 
political theory. Whether political power should be centered in a 
single head, or limited to an aristocratic few, or widely distributed 
among the democratic masses; furnished much ground for dis- 
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cussion. - Many thinkers also tried to establish the -—— | eycle 
in which the different forms appeared and succeeded one another. 
The method of selecting the monarch, the basis of aristocratic 
class distinctions, and the devices of popular government, with 
' their complex checks and balances, offered further complications. . 
Theories of the.process by which change in governmental 
l organization might be accomplished, and of the rights of the 
people to assumé a share in governing authority, have also been 
important. The rise of the' masses from slavery to freedom was a 
slow and difficult process. The Greeks justified slavery by the 
dogma that nature made men unequal; the Romans, by the 
authority of the victor over the vanquished; the medieval church, 
by the doctrine of God's punishment for sin, and the right of’ 
. Christians to rule over heathen peoples. Later theory. added 
to these the principles of racial inequality and social expediency. 
Against slavery was urged the theory that men are brothers, by 
nature free and equal, and that no man has the right to hold his 
fellowman in subjection. The gradual adoption by all civilized 
states of written constitutions, representative assemblies, local 
self-government, and popularly chosen officials is::the result of 
world-wide discussion concerning the rights of man and the best 
. form of political organization. The nature of a federal state, 
and the relation of its component members to the union, also’ 
^ gave rise to serious controversy, especially in the United States. 
. More recently, the question of direct versus representative : 
democracy. has been reopened. The basis of representation has 
also undergone changes. At first the social classes, nobility, 
clergy, and commoners in city and shire, sent their delegates. 
The idea of human equality and popular sovereignty led to the 
representation of territorial population groups, approximately 
equal in the numbers of their inhabitants. The present impor- 
tance of economic organizations within the state has given rise to ` 
. the theory of guild socialism, which would allow some represen- 
tation at least to oceupational groups within the state. ` 

, Wide differences of opinion have arisen over the proper scope of 
state activities. At one extreme is found an individualism that 
would limit the state to the narrowest exercise of authority and 
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leave to its individual citizens the widest possible sphere of free 
action. At the other extreme is a paternalistic socialism that 
would extend state action to the widest limits and submerge the 
individual in the political mass. Between these extremes all 


| „shades of opinion may be found. Certain activities are recog- 


nized by all as essential to state existence, but over a wide range 
of optional functions a great controversy is waged. ‘The theory 
that views the state as divine in origin or as an organic personality 


. naturally emphasizes the impcrtance of the state; the theory that ` 


bases the state upon unjust aggression or upon voluntary agree- 
ment manifested by a social contract emphasizes the importance 
of individual liberty. 

~ A considerable section of political thought has been devoted to 
the relations among states. At first states held the belief that 
they owed no obligations to any except peoples of their own race 
and religion. Strangers were enemies end had no rights, hence 
the existence of principles to regulate tke relations among states 
was not admitted. Then, after the establishment of the Roman 
Empire, the ideal of world unity and of supreme authority vested 
in emperor or:pope prevented for centuries the rise of à sound 
theory of international relations. However, commercial activi- 


ties, diplomatic intercourse, and the waging of war .gradually | 
, developed their own customs and principles. General doctrines 


were: laid down concerning. -he independence and equality of 


States, the rights of neutrals, and the methods of carrying on 


hostilities by land and sea. Peace, under generally accepted 
rules, rather than unregulated war, came to be considered the 
normal relation among states. The nature of treaties, of con- 
federations, and of international law gave rise to much political 
speculation; and ideals of world empire or world federation and o 
universal peace attracted the best thinkers of all ages. 

Since political thought usually aims either to support or to 
attack existing political institutions and methods, it may be 
classified broadly as either conservative or critical. - Theories of . 
the conservative type arise from the attempts of men to explain 
and justify. the political system under which they live, and to 
maintain the status quo. Such theories are usually created‘ or 
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supported by the class.in power and by those who benefit under 
.the existing régime. They also represent the natural mental 
attitude of those who love law and order, and dislike confusion : 
and change. The best example of this type of theory was the 
doctrine of divine right, by which the religious authority of the 
church was added to the political authority of the state, a super- 
natural sanction was given to law, and the position of the rulers 
rnade sacred and inviolable. This theory, which made resist- 
ance to the powers that be a sin as well as a crime, was mutually . 
advantageous to the officials of the state and to the leaders of the 
church, and appeared frequently in the history of political 
thought as the support of autocratic authority and the opponent 
cf reform. 

Milder. forms of conservative theory were represented in the 
laudation of the British constitution during the eighteenth 
century, in the writings of Montesquieu, Blackstone, and De 
Lolme, and in the general praise accorded to the American con- 
stitution by almost all American writers. during the nineteenth 
century. By establishing a widespread belief in the perfection 
of existing institutions, they made change more difficult. Simi- 
larly, political policies may be crystallized into dogmas or shib- 
boleths and receive unthinking support because, by constant 
repetition, they become imbedded in the national tradition. 
The Monroe Doctrire is an example of a conservative theory 
created by this process. 

Those who hold conservative theories view changing conditions 
with emotions ranging from regret to alarm. When their 
theory no longer corresponds with actual conditions, they picture 
a golden age in the past, believe that the world is going to ruin, 
. and long to return to the good old days. In this form, con- 
servative theories become reactionary and usually disappear, 
often dying hard in their last efforts to resist inevitable change. 

Critical theories arise in opposition to the status quo, and 
support efforts. to change existing political institutions and 
methods. Such theories range from philosophical and imagina- 
tive utopias that have little apparent connection with actual 
life, and no likelihood of practical application, to the concrete 
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ideals of reformers who are aiming to remedy certain evils or to 
accomplish desired reconstruction. These latter vary from 
attempts to change some single device of organization, or to make 
minor readjustments in governmental aztivities, to wide-sweep- : 
ing schemes of political reorganization or the creation of new 
political systems. Some of their advocates are willing to work 
slowly and through legal channels; others believe in immediate 
and revolutionary methods. Liberal theories thus shade off into 
various degrees of radicalism. 

It is obvious that critical theories could not arise and becorne © 
widespread until men had reached a considerable degree of 
political intelligence and were permitted freedom of thought and of 
discussion. Such theories are usually held by those who are not 
in power, who are not prosperous and happy under the existing. 
régime, and who hope to better their condition by a change. 
Critical theory at its best is always constructive, since it includes, 
not only a generalization of facts, but also a valuation of tenden- 
cies. In destroying outworn and obsole:e ideas, critical political. 


` . thought implies an ideal of what ought to replace them. Such 


doctrines are dangerous to the powers that be, and during the 
greater part of human history have been forbidden and suppressed. 
Only occasionally, as in the Greek cities or in modern democracies, - 
has it been possible to build up without serious opposition a 
critical political philosophy, or to accoraplish by legal methods 
the reforms desired. 

An important example of critical pclitical thought was the 
doctrine of social contract and natural rights, as set forth by 
Locke and Rousseau. This theory served as the basis for the 
English revolution of the seventeenth century and the French 
and American revolutions of the eighteenth century. It attacked 
the divine right of kings and justified revolution and popular 
sovereignty. Modern socialistic doctrines furnish other examples 
of critical theory. 

It is interesting to observe that when a critical theory is 
generally accepted and becomes successful in practice, it tends to 
become a conservative theory, making certain concessions to 
practical necessity, but endeavoring to maintain what it has 
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accomplished and to prevent further change. ‘Thus the theory 
of natural rights, with its emphasis on incividualism and on the 
safeguarding of personal and property rights, was a critical theory 
in the eighteenth century, attacking the autocratic and pater- 
nalistic governments of that day. At resent the theory is 
‘used as a conservative support for the vested interests in an effort 
to prevent the extension of state regulation and control that the 
socialists demand. Similarly, if the socialistic organizazion of 
the state survives ir. modern Russia, its theory, after making 
certain compromises, will tend to maintain the existing order and 
to oppose further change. 

Both conservative and critical theories have points of strength 
and weakness. Conservative theories, valuable in maintaining 
public peace and political stability, frequently prevent o? delay 
much-needed reform. Critical theories, necessary to prevent 
stagnation and to secure healthy politicel progress, frecuently 
represent the panaceas oi ignorant fanatics or lead to pclitical 
chaos and anarchy. The proper compromise in political taought 
between undesirable extremes of conservatism and radicalism 
is difficult to maintain, and a swing too [ar in one direction is 
likely to be followed by a reaction toward the opposite extreme. 

Political theory has been accused, not only of being barren 
in practical results. but even of being fertile with disaster to 
actual politics. Burke said that one sure symptom of an ill-con- 
ducted state was the tendency of the people to revert to theories. 
Leslie Stephen believed that political phiisophy was generally 
the offspring of a recent, or the sign of an approaching revclution. ` 
Professor Dunning observed that the crystallization of a political 
system into political philosophy usually sounded the knell of 
that system. It is true that theories that have outlivel their 
usefulness have often stood in the way of progress, and that the 
fanatical ideas of ill-informed and unkalanced zealots have 
worked confusion. Against these criticisms may be set tae fact 
that revolutions, furthered by political principles, have “usually 
been of ultimate benefit to mankind, and that progress ioward 
democracy, individual liberty, and international justice owes 
much to the doctrines of a long 'line of able thinkers. 
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It is someunes a that political philosophy, like all aie 7 
tive thought, ignores reality, cannot be‘applied,in practice, and 
. utilizes legal fictions and absolute concepts, which are untrue 
and dangerous. As with all social ;heory- the complexity of the 
problems with which it deals prevents “exactness. Political 
theories express tendencies rather. than. absolute ‘principles, and 
when applied in practice must take mto consideration modifying 
circumstances. Likewise, political concepts, such as the absolute 
sovereignty of the state or the equality of states, useful as working 
hypotheses, must not be pushed to extremes against obvious 
limitations in actual facts. 

It is also said that political theory i ls Hanhi of giving definite 
answers to disputed questicns, and that if. one holds strong 
views concerning the rights of the individual on the best form 
of government, he cannot prove his position with any degree of 
finality. First principles ir political theory, as in ethical: 
theorv, cannot be proved. ‘They are the results of intelligent 
judgments or emotional intuitions. Waat the study of political 
theory ean achieve is to bring men together in a common enter- 
prise of reflection and discussion, so that they can define their 
terms and understand one'another's viewpoint. If the result is 
mutual respect and toleratior, the study of potent poco is 
justified. = 

- On the positive side, political theory may justly T. claim to; 
certain values. It gives precision and definiteness to the mean- 
ing of political terms. This is .a necessity for every science, 
but is especially valuable for political science, since its funda- 


= mental concepts, such as liberty, independence, democracy, 


nationality, and the like, are used freely by the average man, as 
well as by the student of po-ities. Moreover, political thought 
examines the actual. meanings behind these terms, and is thus. 
conducive to clarity and honesty ci thought. It is à common 
. device of demagogues to influence men’s minds by the use of, 
words that have acquired, desirable or undesirable associations. 
Thus at present to call a thing “democratic” is to praise it, ` 
while to accuse & thing of being “radical " or “un-American” is, 
in the minds of most persons, to attach to it a certain stigma. 
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Many a word which has now become commonplace was orce the 
embodiment of a greet political passion; others are still efective 
forces in shaping history. 

Political theory is valuable also as an aid to the interpretation 
of history. It gives an insight into the intellectual atmosphere 
of the past, and explains the motives underlying important politi- 
. cal movements. In order to understand the past, one níust 
know, not only what men did, but also what men believed and 
, what they hoped for. In so far as the events of the pasi were 
shaped by human will, it is necessary to know the ideals which 
guided the will Institutions are what they are in virtue of the 
ideals they embody. No one can understand the middle ages 
unless they are familiar with the controversy in political thought 
between the rival claims of emperor and pope. Nor cen one 
appreciate the middle period of Ameriean history unless they 
understand the issue between the North and the South in terms 
of the political theory of sovereignty. 

A knowledge of past political thought is also essential to an 
understanding of present day politics and internationa_ rela- 
tions. The problems of the present have grown up out cf con- 
ditions in the past, and the political principles that ar» now 
being applied are th» result of the evolution of past political 
thought. The theory of separation of powers has had a con- 
stant effect on actual government in the United States, and the 
Monroe Doctrine has influenced our foreign policy ever s.nce it 
was first stated. Similarly, the principle of the balance of 
power is fundamental in the international situation in Europe, 
and the ideal of the self-determination of nations bids fair to 
have far-reaching consequences. 

Finally, political thought represents a high type of intellectual 


. achievement and, like other forms of philosophic thought, has an 


interest and a value entirely apart from any practical application 


of its principles. Intelligent men naturally wish to undecstand | 


the authority under which they live, to analyze its organization 
and its activities, and to speculate concerning the best form of 
political existence. The fact that many of the greatest thinkers 
oi all time—Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Locke, Rousseau, Kant, 


t 
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Mill, and many others—were concerned with the political aspects 
of philosophy is an indication of its zmportance as a form of 
intellectual effort. 

There have long been two conflicting theories concerning the 
nature of political evolution. According to the one theory, 
government is not a matter of human choice, but is an inevitable | 
,natural growth in whieh the deliberate purposes of man have 
little part. After making some effort jo untangle the bewilder- 
ing facts of social life, Burke said, “I doubt whether the history of 
. mankind is yet complete énough, if it ever can be so, to furnish 
ground for a sure theory on the internal causes which necessarily 
affect the fortune of a state. . . . . We are therefore 
obliged to deliver up that operation to mere chance, or, more 
piously, perhaps more rationally, to the occasional interposition 
and irresistible hand of the Great Disposer.” If this be true, the 
study of political theory, aside from its academic interest, is 
futile. 

According to the other theory, goverrment is merely a problem - 
in human ingenuity, of determining what is best and adapting: 
the means to the desired end. If this be true, no study would 
be more valuable than political theory. Each of these doctrines 
is untenable if pushed to its logical conclusion, yet in some 
compromise between them lies essential ruth. “Long the victim 
of material forces, man has, by taking thought, made himself 
master of wind and wave ard storm. May. he not, by taking 
thought, lift himself above the social conflicts that destroy 
civilizations, and make himself master of his social destiny?””! 


` 1 Beard, The Economic Basis of Politics, 11-123. 
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When the late Dr. Charles McCarthy wrote The Wisconsin 


. Idea he put into it a prediction and a warning which deserve our , 


wost thoughtful study in these days of increasing complexity of 
government. He saw several great dangers facing the commis- 
, Sion plan of administration. It is one of these dangers with which 


we are concerned: “In spite of vigilance the stiffness and red `` 


tape of the bureau may eventually appear. . . . . While 
some commissions may grow sluggish, others may be inclined 
to be arrogant towarc their masters—the people. There should 
be some means whereby commissions may be called before the 
legislature in the same manner in which members of the English 
cabinet are subjected to questioning or interpellation in the 
British Parliament. 

“Tn the case of the proposed Interstate Trade Commission, 
supplementing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the members should 
‘be subject to recall bv a majority vote of Congress. It is the 
belief of the author that sooner or later such a plan will be 
developed in addition to the program which has been laid down in 
Wisconsin. When all is said thereis no sure eure in commissions.” 

Ten years have elapsed since the publication of The Wisconsin 
Idea. Dr. McCarthy’s prophecy has been justified by the event. 
In some measure, perhaps, the stiffness and red tape of the 


bureau, and arrogance. and bureaucracy are to be found. The ~ 
administrative commission is subject today to constant popular. 
wtacks. It is regarded as too expensive, as giving too many ... 
easy berths to job holders,.as having become the tool of big `: 
interests against the interests of the people; as arbitrary—groups 


o- self-styled experts who pass on matters upon which they know 
less than practical citizens whose advice they do not ask or heed. 
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The popular remedies for the failings of these administrative 
bodies take the form chiefly of proposed abolition of the whole 
body and return to "simplicity" in gcvernment; consolidation 
of many into fewer departments; reorganization of departments 
and reassignment of duties; reduction oi the number of heads of 
departments so as to have a single commissioner instead of à 
board. Sometimes abolition of a whole department is recom- 
mended where there is great hostility tc the head of it or to one 
man on the commission. . Fear of increasing the work and power 
,of these commissions is often at the bottom of reluctance to pass 
. needed legislation which would logically be placed for administra- 
tion under one of thesé commissions. 

We cannot say that this fear is unjustified in the face of. ordi- 
nary administrative methods.. It is unfortunate, but if there 
are things which we want done collectively, we have to make 
some one responsible for doing those things. We have to 
tolerate administrators. No matter how. well our adminis- 
trative bodies are organized, they run the risk of being auio- 
cratie and: making themselves obnoxious to the people. Is there . 
any way by which these bodies of administrators can be made 
not only endurable but actually pleasing to the average citizen? — 
Is there any way to assuage the fear oi an inescapable bureau- 
cratie system elosing in inexorably on this average citizen, erush- 
ing his freedom and individuality, and depriving him of power 
over his own affairs and over his government? How can we 
‘avoid the creation of stiff, automaton creatures who will squeeze 
the very life out of government? 

Those who believe that an increasing amount of collective 
control of certain essential services, whether by the nation, the 
state, or the local community, is desirable or inevitable may | 
" find comfort in certain developments in administration which . 
suggest that the methods of governmental administrative bodies 
; may be so changed that the danger of bureaucracy will tend to 
^" disappear. For even while the crude remedy of abolition cf the 


^ individual commission or of the whole system of commissions is 


frequently suggested there is gradually developing in the minds of 
the people an understanding of the possibility of keeping these 
commissions as a servants instead of becoming slaves to them. 
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Dr. McCarthy predicted in The Wisconsin Idea that some 
day the people would see the necessity for keeping a string tied 
to their administrative officials by which they could remove them 
when they saw fit. For a good many years now, Wisconsin has 
actually been trying to tie that string to its administrative officials. 
At every session for years bills have been introduced to give the 
legislature power, after thorough hearing, to remove any appoin- 
tive administrative official with whose work it is not in sympathy. 
The purpose of the hearing is to give the official a chance to 
explain his work. ‘The performance is not at all in the nature 
of an impeachment. It does not carry with it necessarily any 
reproach to the official. It simply means that he is permitted 
to show whether or not his work is in line with the policy of the 
majority of the representatives of the people. 

The idea is gradually gaining favor in Wisconsin. In 1915 
when the new conservation commission. was established, the 
provision for interpellation (legislative interrogation of adminis- 
trative bodies) was inserted. In 1917 it was extended to all 
administrative bodies. In 1919 when the department of markets 
was established, the head of the department was made subject 
to legislative removal after proper interpellation. In that same 
year the bill to make all appointive officers subject to legislative 
ramoval was vetoed by the governor. In 1921 his successor 
vetoed a bill which started out similarly, but which had received 
amendments which the present governor felt emasculated it 
and destroyed its significance. But the principle is one which is: 
generally accepted in Wisconsin by those who desire orderly 
progress in government. 

Democracy in administration is thus coming through pressure 
from without. ‘There are also developments within the com- 
missions themselves which may in time revolutionize administra- 
tive procedure and substitute democracy for bureaucracy in 
administration. A second safeguard against bureaucracy appears 
in the growth of democratic methods within certain departments 
and the possibility of unlimited application of these methods to .: 
these departments and others. | 

There is an old saying that the longest way around is often 
the shortest way home. The economist has incorporated this 
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` idea into. his theory of the value of eapitalin' increasing produc- 
tion—it makes possible a round-about process, which ‘yields far 
greater return than the simple direct process of hand labor. 
The hand labor may be apparently easy and simple and cheap, 
but in the production of large quantities of goods it is difficult and 
expensive. So with theshort methods of administration of govern- 
ment business. The vigorous, resourceful, active young expert is ! 
in a hurry. He is impatient of delay. He wants to perform his 
state work efficiently and have some real results to display. He 
„knows all about roads and he wants every one to feel how much - 
he knows. Or he knows all about industrial conditions and he is 
in a hurry to set up a minimum wage which will, protect working ` 
women at once. Or he knows all about cheese and how it ought 
to be graded for the market. 

Now these men are chosen, or ought to be, because they do 
have valuable knowledge concerning their own field of work. 
But one of the easiest ways to get bureaucracy, and one of the 
poorest ways to maintain, or rather to obtain democracy, is to 
let them go ahead and use that knowledge without hindrance from 
outside. Suppose that the road man does know all about roads. 
Suppose he puts a fine road through a locality where the farmers 
have ideas of their own about how roads ought to be located and 
how they ought to be built—and that means every locality in 
the United States. The road the engineer builds may be scienti- 
fically one hundred per cent efficient. If the farmers think not, 
‘a storm of criticism falls upon the department which put it 
through. Suppose that the industrial ecmmissioner or labor com- 
missioner does have a deep insight into industrial eonditions which 
enables him to fix a minimum wage for women which is scientifi- 
cally perfect—which enables them to live in decency, and which 
yet creates no unwarrantable or unavoidable hardship to employer 
or consumer. It makes no cifference how perfect his rule is, it 
. will meet a storm of criticism and disapproval from all sides. 


` `.. Its author will have to spend the rest of his life explaining and 
. defending it. - Suppose the cheese expert can work out a grading 


-system for cheese upon which it would be impossible to improve. 
That makes no difference. The cheese makers and cheese buyers 


í 
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will attack his grades f ferociously, and he will be compelled to. 


defend them endlessly. 

Meantime all these departments have to come up regularly 
for appropriations to carry on their work. They meet opposition 
kecause their work is not popular. The people do not like to 
— have experts carry things over their heads with a high hand. 


They do not want public servants who insist on thrusting things ~ 


down their throats for their own good. The people are not 
unreasonable. They want to be taken'into the confidence of 


their servants" and z;aey have a right to the facts on which they | 


form their opinions as to the value of that service.. 
- An administrative commission may do its work in a democratic 
way. It may take tke publie into its confidence without loss. 


: It may be worth while to mentior here a few of thé numerous | 


instances in which this is accomplished in Wisconsin. The indus- 
trial commission and the department of markets offer perhaps 


tae. most obvious examples. The industrial commission is em- . 
powered to issue orders determining reasonable safety regu- 


lations, hours of labor for women and minors. It is required to 
determine the minimum wage for women and minors below which 
it is not safe to allow industry to go. In determining the proper 


safety regulations, the experts of the commission consult with 
numerous committees representing employers, employees, engi- 


neers, and others enzaged in the line of work concerned. In 
determining its minimum wage orders, it has the advice of a large 


board—four.employers selected by the commission on nomination- 


of the employer organizations of the state, fcur employees selected 
by the commission on nomination of the employee organizations 
of the state, and four representatives of the general publie selected 
by the others from Hsts offered by organizations of all kinds 
within: the state. 


To bring this board to an agreement is no easy task for ihe ; 
commission. One deputy who was worn out with the long drawn- 


- out performance observéd: “It seems to me it would be far 
better for the commission to do it by itself without all this 


— 


squabbling.” But this deputy missed the significance of the . 


“squabbling.” It was not twelve people, but all the interests ` 


*. 
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in the state negotiating there. It was a tiresome thing—a 
difficult thing—but not half so difficult as would have been the 
task of appeasing a whole state if the industrial commission had | 
arbitrarily fixed those orders. ‘They might, and probably would, 
have been fixed at about.the same place. But these orders went 
out with the sanction of repzesentatives of the employers, of the 
employeés, and of the generzl publie. What could any of those 
groups do when their own representatives had agreed upon them? 

But after all, the greater ease of enforcement is not the most 
. cogent argument for the longer method. Twelve people, it 
must be remembered—four employers, four employees, an at- 
torney, a professor, a Roman Catholic priest, and a lawyer, sat 
with the experts and listened to the public hearings held on their, 
tentative orders. Twelve people studied industrial conditions 
allover the state in the best laboratory that could be set up. 
Twelve people went over tae state listening to the stories of 
farmers, canners, manufacturers, merchants, club women, em- 
ployed women, and labor representatives. "These twelve people 
with their different backgrounds of experience, their diferent 
. points of view, had to come together there and work out a definite 
program on the basis of their knowledge and experience. "They 
had to study each other; to become acquainted with the diferent 
points of view they represented. Twelve people outside of a 
government department became acquainted with one phase of 
political administration, became a pos of it, and took some of 
-= the responsibility for it. 

But it was not merely the twelve vds became a part of (Bis 
machinery of administration. Every man and woman who ap- 
peared at the hearings likewise became a part of it and shared 
in its responsibility. The hearings developed into discussions 
of industrial conditions, anc of theories and powers of:govern- 
mént by people who were having actual experience in both. 
It was like an economies class, except that those who took part in 
the discussion had a pecuniary interest at stake—a reason for 
being painfully eager to have their own views accepted. | 

'The best part of this method is the gradual change which comes 
over such a group as the day goes on and each one gets rid of 
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his pet grievance. Ths meeting begins belligerently, as a rule. 
Those who come to protest come in hostility not only to the orders, 
but to the principle af the law and to the commission. They 
come prepared to vent their spleen against the whole autoesratie 
system of administration by commissions. As one man ssid at 
one of these hearings, in explanation of his violent tirade: 'You 
must remember that taese hearings are the only chance we have 
to tell you face to face what we think of you, and we want to 
make the móst of it." There we have in a nut shell the whole 
philosophy of democracy in administration. A chance to meet 
the people face to face and learn what the people are thinking of 
them! Perhaps the people are thinking wrong. Here is the 
chance to set it right. 

That is the way th» minimum wage hearings work. Here 
misunderstandings concerning orders and penalties anc the 
reasons for them—matters which are not directly concerned with 
the minimum wage—-a-e cleared up. Here employers find out 
for the first time, often, what the law really is. Sometimes their 
^ hostility is founded upon misinterpretation. At any rate, every 
one goes away from these meetings better satisfied, with a Letter 
understanding of the desire on both sides to be reasonable and fair. 

The marketing department, like the industrial commission, 
has many opportunitizs for contact with the people. It is 
empowered to investigate and determine upon reasonable s;and- 
ards for farm products and to require products to be sold under 
the guarantee of these standards. In fixing these standards two 
courses lie open to the department. First. it may emplcy an 
expert in cheese, an expert in cabbage, an expert in butter, an 
expert in potatoes, ard so on, and leave to these experts the 
duty of determining the standards. Second, it may call together 
from all over the state people who ave engaged in the business of 
producing and of buying and selling these products, representa- 
tives of farm organizations which are dealing with these procuets; 
and with the assistance of these people or groups interested it 
may determine standards which can be agreed upon as -airly 
reasonable. It is the latter course, the democratic rather than the 
bureaucratic, which the marketing department has tried to fcllow. 
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This does not mean the disappearance of the expert. Far . 
from it. It means rather the disappearance of a lower type of - 
expert——the mere specialist who lives in a narrow field of potatoes, 
or butter, or roads, or even child labor—and the appearance of a 
higher type. In fact the democratic expert must be even more 
expert than the autocratic one. He must know his subject so 
well that he can be the leader of the groups he calls together. 
‘His knowledge must be so great that his ideas will, in the main, 
stand up under all the attacks which sritics can bring to bear. 
He must not only know his cwn special feld thoroughly, but much 
more—he.must be the student and philosopher who sees its 
relation to other things; the statistician who collects the facts 
which lead him to certain conclusions; the publicist who gets 
these facts to all the interested publie; the diplomat who works 
with, this same public and leads without forcing it in the direction 
which appears desirable in the light of the facts; the artist who 
invites constructive criticism of his work; above all the student 
of human nature, the lover of people with a faith in their ulti- 
mate ability to reach for th2mselves the right conclusions and to 
do for themselves things which he might do for them with less 
. effort in the first instance, but which :t is advantageous in the 
long run that they should perform for themselves. 

When we come to the enfcrcement of administrative orders 
three roads again lie before the adminiszrative commission. The 
commission may build up a great central force to inspect directly 
and report upon the enforcement: of its orders, or directly to put 
those orders into operation. Or it may issue orders and leave it 
to local authorities to enfcree them. Or it may use the local 
authorities or the people actually affected to enforce them, main- 
taining its authority and direction over this enforcement. ` 

The earlier tendency of administration was to leave enforce- 
ment entirely to the local community. It was followed by a 
reaction toward centralizaticn of enforcement. Our Wisconsin 
commissions have had a tendency toward entire centralization. - 
Many of them have tried to keep. their central offices in direct 
contact with the people affected. The industrial commissicn, for: 
example, has expected its own superv-sor and assistant super- 
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visors of apprentices to deal individually and personally with 
each apprentice and his employer. It has not used the local 
school authorities for this work. It has dealt with individual 
accident compensation cases, with individual cases of violation 
of the hours of labor, minimum wage, and safety regulations. 
As a general rule, the industrial commission, although its orders 
are determined after hearings held in various localities, secures 
enforcement through a special force of state deputies whose 
work is directed from the capitol. 

The department of markets, on the other hand, has from the 
very beginning utilized local institutions to a considerable-extent 
in the enforcement of ics orders and the transaction of its business. 
Its dealings are so far as possible with groups rather than with 
individuals. Its orders.are to a large extent self-enforcing inas- 
much as they. seek to put regulations and limitations upon a 
‘ group which desires such regulation in its own interest and which 
has helped to determine what these regulations should be. 

Its work lends itself to this method very easily. For example, 
after cheese standards have been determined upon, cheese makers 
may grade their own cheese because the name of each manu- 
facturer is attached to each cheese and any violation of the order 
can be detected and traced to the violator. The condition of 
the product is a proof of the enforcement or lack of enforcement 
of the regulations. The potato grader from the state office 
is really an itinerant teacher going from warehouse to warehouse 
instructing the graders employed by the companies how to do 
their work. Local county agents may be called upon also for 
help. Codperative organizations, like private concerns, can be 
utilized to do their own grading. In short, the position of the 
marketing department becomes to & large extent that of a state 
educational institution teaching and helping local officials to do 
their work. 

‘The industrial commission is one of the departments in which | 
the opportunities for self enforcement, or rather local enforce- 
ment, are not so evident. For this reason, perhaps, they have 
been neglected. This may be unfortunate. The close adherence . 
to the policy of = ement from the center makes necessary 
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the building up of à large enforcement body. The department 
is not nearly large enough to perform adequately the necessary 
work. It would take an enormous. appropriation to perform . 
all the work essential for the protection of men, women and ` 
children in employment. Popular opposition to the building up 
of such a great central police force is at the bottom o? some oi 
. the reluctance to develop other services which should logically 
be rendered by the industrial commission and which are exceed- 
ingly necessary to the welfare of the employees of the state as 
well as the safety of the general public. 

: The question arises as to whether departments might not to a 
much greater extent than they now do, use local officials and 
local organizations to aid in their work. Might not local em- 
ployers and employees, at least in the large manufacturing centers 
of the state, advantageously be enirusted with the responsibility 
of enforcing. the regulations made by the industrial commission 
. with the coöperation of employers and employees? ‘Wherever 
employers are organized and employees are organized it ought 
to be possible to secure a committee representing these two 
groups and perhaps the general publie, whose duty it would be to 
assist the industrial commission in the enforcement of iis find- - 
ings. The work of theindustrial commission would then beeome 
largely a work of instruction. The deputy of the industrial 
commission would discuss with this committee the meaning of 
‘the various regulations. This would insure that a few employers 
and employees, the members of the committee at least, would 
understand thoroughly the state regulations. That is probably 
more than can be said today. 

Much of the difficulty between the commission and the em- . 
ployers arises through misunderstanding either of the details of 
the orders or of the fundamental reason for promulgating them. 
The regular meeting of a thoroughly informed representative 
of the industrial commission with a committee of employers and 
employees in each city with opportunity for unlimited discussion 
would probably do mueh to allay distrust of the commission. 
It. would be a great saving over the present system by which the 
deputy goes from one individual employer .to another patiently 
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explaining the same points to each. On the representatives 
‘of the employers and the employees could be placed the respon- 
sibility for carrying these explanations back to their groups. 
This would mean the education of many more in the purposes 
and principles of the state government. It would mean that 
the central administrative body, instead of being regarded as 
a distant bureaucracy for the grinding out and enforcement 
of orders, might come to be regarded as a strong force coóp- 
erating with the local communities in solving their problems 
and showing authority only when the community itself feiled. 
Discussion of the orders which would take place frequently 
in the localities would result in suggestions for change, so that 
the orders would gradually become in essence a growth out of 
local conditions—not orders at all in fact, but the resulcs of 
the experience of the state expressed through local committees. 
To place the responsibility for enforcing the regulations directly 
upon employers and employees themselves would be most wLole- . 
some. It would make them actually agents of their government. 
It would make it impossible for them to shirk responsibilit» for 
their own neglect. Employers who xnew that the eyes of cther 
employers in the community were on them to insure that :hey 
live within the regulations would be much more interested in 
living up to them than now when they have to submit to the 
occasional inquisition of a state department. If they knew that 
their own employees were instructed in the regulations and were 
interested in carrying them out they would be much more assidu- 
ous in their enforcement. 

As an example of the way the democratic method might be 
put into operation let us take the enforcement of the building 
trades regulations. Wherever this industry is made up, as it is 
in the principal cities of the state, of highly organized emplovers 
and highly organized intelligent employees, it would seem that an 
employee of the state coming in to see that individuals obey the 
law ought to be superfluous. Why not place the moral responsi- 
bility for guarding the publie safety jointly upon the building ` 
trades employers and employees themselves? Many instaaces 
can be found where organized employees have protested agsinst 
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— violations of sanitary and safety regulations: ‘If they were given 
definite responsibility for finding out and living ` up to regulations : 
made with the advice and consent of their own representatives 
we should not have the sorry spectacle of a building inspector | 
arriving on the scene a few. days after a serious violation of the 
rules of which every man working on the building was aware. 

The sending out of deputies of the industrial commission to 
enforce directly the regulaticns of the state may prove to be a 
real menace to the publie welfare and to demoeracy,—as it soothes 
the individual employer and employee into a feeling that he has 
no responsibility for the pubiic safety, or that his responsibility 
extends only to being able to pass the criticism of the state depart- 
ment. It would be far better if the state deputy could meet 
regularly with & representative lceal group to advise it on 
problems which have arisen in individual cases. As a last resort, 
he would be more powerful than he is now. 

State administration, can be democratized and to a certain 
extent decentralized. But the fact that it calls upon the local . 
communities for assistance does not mean that its own services 
are any less necessary. They are simply less arbitrary. They 
are certainly less dangerous. ‘The change in methods removes 
one of the chief objections to the laying of new burdens upon the 
machinery of the state. Without these safeguards people hesi- ' 
tate-long before they create new machinery or place upon the old : 
any new functions, however pressing the demand for them may be. 

' Qne of the duties which will. probably fall more. and more 
heavily upon the state deparzment of markets is the supervision 
of eoóperative and publicly. owned marketing facilities. Many 
cities which look forward to publicly owned. enterprises, look 
. askance at the possibility of state supervision. Yet it is not 
reasonable that every young organization should start out for 
itself without regard to past disastrous experiences. ‘The state 
department of markets ought to furnish the background of in- 
formation necessary to make an auspicious beginning. It ought 
to help them to set up the right kind 0? accounting systems and 
ultimately perhaps to codrdinate their buying and ae power 
` throughout ms state. = 
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`~ But cities are afraid of a stiff, inflexible state commission ' 
getting control over their enterprise and interfering constantly. 
They would have less need to fear if they made their owr local- ` 
- administration of the business democratic. If the city sets U up one 
administrative head for the undertaxing and if the’ supervising 
representative of ‘the commission transacts all his business with 
this one man then there is danger of the commission becoming 
dictatorial. Butif for the supervision of the local business there 
` is organized a group of interested citizens, a board of directors, — 
representative of different groups in the community; and if the 
visits of the representative of the state department includ» as a 
part of their purpose the education. of this board on the best 
business practices throughout the state, so that the direcsor or 
.manager of the business is not left alone but is upheld by this... 
interested group, then the state depariment will be of reàl as- 
sistance to the community. Moreover it wil receive many 
valuable suggestions from the experience of these various -epre- 
sentatives of the community. 
In the development of our schemes of publie ownership of | 
publie utilities, we need to be on guard locally to see that the same ` 
bureaucracy does not creep in here that always menaces state 
. administration. There is no more justification for local ty-anny 
in management than for state tyranny: At present the city 
council acts as the board of directors for publicly owned utilities— 
far water, gas, and electric light plaats. If local publie cwner- 
ship should develop to any great extent it is doubtful whether 


|... the council could act in that capacity efficiently for all the differ- - 


ent types of work. It might prove to be wise for the council to 
appoint separate: bodies representing the various interested 
groups forthe management under state supervision of each impor- 
tant utility. This will be especially true in the case of milk 
distribution, or the handling of other food products. .Our fear 
of getting things into: politics which holds us back from many 
valuable enterprises is based on an idea of concentrated power. 
in the hands of a small group, such as the city council: A decen-’ 
tralization of this power and of the details of administration would 
not only remove some of the grounds of fear, but it would also 
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bring about the very .wholesome effect of drawing more people 
into the effective service of government. , The state official who 
.' eame into contact with these different groups would. be really a 
^ sort of educator giving them the benefit of his experiences in the 
industry they are trying to run. 

All this is making government more complicated. Quite true, 
democracy i is complicated; monarchy may be simple. As we go 
towards democracy .government does become more complex. 
Bringing more and more pecple into the electórate means more ` 
education. Taking more and more things to perform coópera- 
tively necessitates education. But while government demands 
education government also gives education. It is education. | 
We. might change the proverb “that government is best which | 
-governs least" to “that gcvernment is best which educates 
most.” We might say beware of the merely simple in govern- 
ment. The simple may mean that a few can control the many. 
Democratic control works "— it bisa clumsily, but it 
' works steadily. ref 

We have been absorbed in securing the forms of democracy, . 
in legislation. The important thing before us today is the 
problem of democracy in administration.. The big problem for 
political science is the problem of making and maintaining con- 
tacts between administrators and the people. 

“That sounds like a milk and water proposition you are putting 
up," said one commissioner. “Education is all right in its place, 
„but sometimes you need the mailed fist in administration." 
We certainly do. But anyone who thinks that education is a 
. milk and water proposition has never been engaged in educating. 
The method of furnishing information and assisting local groups 
to work out their own salvation requires not only more states- 
manship but actually more irmness than the arbitrary method. 
It is easier to make an order hastily in the dark, issue it suddenly 
and stick your head in the sand when the criticism begins, than to 
invite the criticism from the beginning and let it wear itself. out or 
‘prove itself false. The demccratic way is the harder. Ii requires 
more strength and courage. It is easier in the first instance to 
do a thing one’s self than to teach others to do it. But no 
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business can expand far in which ons man insists on looking after 
all the details himself. Government can never be more tran a 
“one horse” affair side-stepping all chances for expansion of 
duties even where such expansion is in the public interest, except 
as 1b can secure public servants who know how to utilize every 
organization which can be adapted tc. their purpose. 
. The definite encouragement of democracy in administration 
is a task which should be prosecuted vigorously by political 
scientists. The great problems of administration today ar» not 
merely problems of external organization. They are also prob- 
lems of exposure to public opinion end of sane utilization of the 
publie interest in government. In tae long run the success of 
administration will depend upon the degree of exposure. the 
frequency and. constancy of contact between administrators and 
the publie. Experience in industrial government will show, I 
believe, that in those industries in which the contact between 
representatives of employers and employees is regular and con- 
stant and according to definite rules, as at Hart, Schaffne- and 
Marx in Chicago, and William Filene's Sons in Boston, the results ` 
are best. To some who look at it superficially, it may seem 
that the regular contact invites bickering; that it results in 
magnifying -petty grievances which would be overlooked and 
forgotten if contact were at longer :ntervals. But those who 
look below see something wholesome in the bickering and the 
airing of petty grievances. The trade board becomes a mirror 
for management. These petty minor grievances reflect the 
' weak points in the administration of the industry. Large 
grievances are averted by prompt adjustment of small ones. © 
Close and constant contact educates each group in the proklems 
and points of view of the other. The mailed hand (or the cloven 
hoof) of organized labor or of organized capital is seldom in 
evidence. Constant and prompt adjustments have mad: its 
use almost unnecessary. The diplomat and the teacher are 
replacing the military type in such orzanizations as these. But 
the system is not easy. It grows in complexity. Always it is 
recuiring a higher and higher type of person. But it is itself 
developing the higher type whieh it requires. In the long run all 
industry must recognize this principle. So must the state. 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 
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Governors’ Messages. Truy there is a greater similerity .in 
governmental conditions and problems among our American states 
than one would guess. Perhaps this impression, gained by reading 
the messages of the. governors, is stronger than the actual facts of the 
situation would warrant, due to a probable tendency among the execu- 
tives to be influenced by the form and content of the messages of tkeir 
predecessors and contemporaries. Admonitions regarding economy; 
suggestions of the need of codperation; comments on the state institu- 
tions, the burden of taxation, the deserts of agriculture, and so on, 
recur with reliable frequency. The composite contents at ten year 
intervals would show considerable variation. No doubt the average . 
emphasis changes fairly often. For instance, advocacy of the budget 
and of reorganization is less noticzable than a ew years ago. ‘The more 
pronounced features for this year are taxation, highways, finance, 
law enforcement, administrative reorganization, codperative marketing 
and credits, education, and local government. Many executives 
assert that the people will approve the legislators in proportion as they 
enact few laws, repeal unnecessary legislation, and take a prompt ad- 
journment. “They demand.& closed season on legislation," says 
Governor McCray; and “a few wise laws are more to be desired than 
- a multiplicity of freak statutes," opines Governor Morgan. 

In length the messages rur all the way from the scant two pages of 
retiring Governor Olcott to the modest volume of 196 pages of retiring 
Governor Robertson, which lists and describes the state offices and 
plants in detail, although practically devoid of recommendations. 
- Although considerable portions of a number are spirited, relatively few 


1 Forty-one legislatures meet in regular session this year. All the governors’ 
messages are reviewed here except those of Florida and Georgia, where the 
sessions begin in April and June respectively. The messages of Georgia and . 
Louisiana for last year are included, also the messages of retiring governors in 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, California, and'Oregon. The names of the governors may be found in 
the World Almanac. l ' 
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of the messages carry the tone of aggressive leadership. In several . 


instances this may be in part the result of the predominance of an opposite 
party in the legislature—as in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, New York, 
—and in part no doubt to the governor's unwillingness to confine him- 
self to a few leading issues. Governor Hardwick of Georgia devoted 
about half of a vigorcus message to the subject of reorganization, 
especially in the administration of finance, and the remainder largely 
to an appeal for tax reform. Half of Governor Small’s (Illinois) nega- 


tive message dealt with expenditures for highways and waterways, - 


' and the remainder chiefly reviewed the activities of the several state 
‘agencies. Governor Parker of Louisiana almost exclusively summarized 


the reports from the state officers and institutions. Perhaps the most - 


vigorous messages are those of Hardwick, Morrison, Neff, Pinchot, and 
Smith, with no very clean-cut distinction between these and some others. 
Governor Neff submitted, in addition to a brief inaugural address, 
copies of a series of speeches which he had racently delivered in the 
state. Each one begins with a scriptural quotation, that on the need 
for a constitutional convention with “No man seweth a piece of new 
cloth unto an old garment," and that on taxation with “Render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's." 

Taxation. Brandon of Alabama would reduce the burdens of taxa- 
tion partly by lessening exemptions—'' All property, now exempted by 
special laws, whether of individuals, except cemeteries, schools, and 
public buildings, churches and eleemosynary institutions, and certain 
necessary household goods, poultry and possibly a cow and calf, should 
he taxed”—; increasing the privilege tax on mortgages; reaching in- 
tangibles; and imposing a $2 poll tax on every citizen, to be used as a 
school fund. He.would abolish tax adjustors, and permit no assessor 
cr collector to succeed himself after a two year term. McRae of Ar- 
kansas, admitting gross inequality between districts and tax-payers 
(only $ per cent of the total assessmen: is on intangibles) would give up 
the property tax for the state, substitute county boards of equalization 


& 


for the township assessors, and resort to inheritance, income, Insurance, | 


Eusiness and franchise taxes, and the extension of the poll tax to females. 

Hunt of Arizona recommends an extension of time for the payment of 

delinquent taxes in order to permit the harvesting of one or two crops. 

Sweet, of Colorado, where only 1$ per cent of the taxes are collected from 

; intangibles, favors an income ine: 

Denney of Delaware makes the interesting statement regar rding 
highways expense that “a eomparatively small portion of it is borne 
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directly by the people." He believes that both parties in pledging 
their candidates for the legislature to a repeal of the act requiring all 
persons to make an income tax return “‘acted more or less through fear," 
and that the tax is unpopular because 1v "comes nearer reaching every _ 
adult person than anything heretofore attempted." He defends the ` 
principle vigorously and disapproves, as a substitute, a fee for the 
privilege of voting. Hardwick, preliminary to a forceful advocacy of 
the income tax, shows the result of a constitutional limit of the state 
tax rate to five mills—the pleasure with which the legislature voted 
appropriations without any consequent responsibility for high tax rates. 
Small would in some indefinite way “compel hidden wealth to bear its 
just share of the expenses of government," would consider increasing 
‘the inheritance tax, and would investigate 5ther means of indirect taxa- 
tion. McCray of Indiana would empower the state board of tax com- 
missioners to reassess any property, and require a local rehearing on 
petition of taxing officers or ten taxpayers. It is suggested that local 
officials be prohibited from voting any loan after the tax levy has been 
. fixed, except on the approval of the state board, and that punishment 
be provided for local officers who fail to submit and publish a budget. - 
Kendall of Iowa recommends county assessors instead of the 2000 town- . 
ship assessors, the assessment of property at full value, and the final 
control over all assessments in an appointive state board. He seems 
to approve taxes on motor oils, amusements, incomes, corporate fran- 
chises, and perhaps cigars. Groesbeck of Michigan thinks it practicable 
to collect a small tax on intangibles, and would no longer exempt 
' government securities. 

Davis of Kansas explains the unj justifiable causes of increased taxa- 
tion as the pressure of organized minorities and special groups, often 
officeholders, political parties, and social groups; the desire of those 
who distribute publie funds to share more richly in those funds by 
having them freely expended; the lack of codrdination in a govern- 
mental organization not yet adapted to the more complicated condi- 
tions of a fuller industrial and commercial development; the greater 
liberality of men with what belongs to all than with their own. The 
governor wanted it “clearly understood that my pledges to the people 
of Kansas are not for a definite amount of tax reduction, as has some- 
times been erroneously steted, but are for a persistent and a deter- 
mined effort to make such reductions as can be made without impairing 
the efficiency of a single institution or activity of government necessary 
to the social or political. well being of the people of the state." He 
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proposes a restoration of the lower salaries of 1917, codperation 
between the banking department and the tax commission to get at 
money on hand, the use of the same valuation of public utilities for 
taxation as for rate making, and an income tax. In Minnesota 69 
per cent of the increase in taxes between 1911 and 1921 went to 
educational purpóses and rcads and bridges, expenditures for the 
former increasing 237 per cent and for the latter 465 per cent. Gov- 
ernor Preus contends that, these items excluded, state taxes increaséd 
only 35 per cent and that tae rate actually decreased 32 per cent. 
He proposes a tax on the royalties Ircm iron ore mining and on 
incomes, differentiating between earned and unearned, in lieu of 
taxes on any or all classes of personal property, with the specific ex- 
emption of household goods and farm products on hand. Hyde of 
Missouri sturdily defends state expenditures,— The state has certain 
definite duties to perform. Economy shculd be measured in terms of 
results accomplished in the performance of those duties. Efficiency 
is economy.” 

Montana’s 1 per cent corporation tax fsll off zrom $786,000 in 1917 
to about $100,000 in 1922, the license tax from $320,000 to about 
$25,000, while the delinquent tax list approximates $10,000,000. It 
js recommended by Governor Dixon that all such taxes be caxceled 
by 1924 upon payment of tke original tax, advertising costs, and 7 
per cent interest. “The inheritance tax was urged, a flat tax on oil and 
ore instead of the “net procezds” tax, a moderate, graduated income 
and a 3 per cent license tax on the gross proceeds of hydro-electric 
power companies. | ) 

In Nebraska both messages recommended an income tax, McKelvie 
with allowance to the taxpayer for taxes paid to the state in other forms, 
and Bryan with discriminatior in favor of earned incomes. Both also 
advised an increase in the irheritance tax. McKelvie favors the taxa- 
tion of publicly owned utilities, and Bryan would tax public utilities on 
rate making valuations, repeal the provision of the last legislature for 
taxation of intangibles at one-fourth the rate on tangibles, and ex- 
empt such tangible property a3 unsold grain on the farm. 

Scrugham of Nevada recommends a constitutional amendment to 
permit the classification of property for purposes cf taxation, and would 
have the state tax commission assess live stock. A. O. Brown notes 
a popular support in New Hampshire for the income tax since its defeat 
in 1920 and 1921. He states that there is now in existence a constitu- 
tional convention which might be reconvened for a day to submit an 
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income tax amendment. If-New Hampshire can thus keep a sort of 
' Sleeping convention on hand to be awakened at will, it will not seriously 
need another method of amendment. In New Hampshire also there 
seemed to be dislike for the temporary pol tax of $5, but Governor 
A. O. Brown considers it the most salutary of taxes. Governor Fred H. 
Brown, also of New Hampshire, recommends the income tax or a low 
rate on intangibles, and a higher inheritance tax. He opposes the poll 
tax on women as unfair. Silzer of New Jersey says all are agreed that 
the present system of taxaticn is antiquated, but does not present 
specific recommendations. 

Hinkle of New Mexico makes a plea for a simplified tax law. He 
would empower the tax commission to assess (or equalize assessments 
on) tangible property so far as practicable, or to permit county com- 
missioners to assess agricultural land and to fix all other property 
values. He thinks the salaries of the assessor and the collector should 
be determined upon a semi-comrnission basis, payable on the collec- 
tion of taxes. Smith of New York would raise the income tax exemp- 
tion to $5,000. Nestos of North Dakota would tax the stock of state 
banks, moneys and credits, and luxuries. He thinks the recent limita- 
tion of levies works a great hardship upon many political subdivisions, 
and suggests reducing the percentage basis of assessment from 100 per 
cent to 50 per cent as & remecy. 

Donahey of Ohio presents a dark picture—the dion system in a 
deplorable condition;” and “approximately 50 per cent of all direct 
taxes received is reied to oay interest and retire the bonds." He 
interprets the popular defeat o? tha taxation amendment last November 
as a direct mandate to enforse the uniform rule of taxation, and to 
reach intangible property. An increase in the inheritance tax is sug- 
gested and the ultimate remcval of all direct state levies, the repeal 
. of all tax rate and debt limitazions, local popular votes on bond issues, 
and a tax bill that shows the taxpayer the amount of all the levies 
applicable to each district. 

In Oklahoma, Governor Walton reporzs that ihe oil and gas in- 
dustry through the gross production tax is paying all the expenses of. 
state government. In Oregcn, the reduction and redistribution of 
the burden of state taxes is ccnaiderec the paramount question, and 
Governor Pierce recommends the income tax to be administered by 
the state tax commissioner who should also be given the power to 
supervise county assessments. In South Carolina also the elimination 
of the direct tax levy for state purposes is approved in both messages. 
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Incomes, inheritances, hydro-electric power, luxuries, corporations 
and .sales are mentioned as suitable objects for state taxation. Several 
oi these objects were taxed last year. 

Tennessee faces an obligation of over $5,000, 000 before anything can 
fairly be appropriated for the ordinary expenses of the state govern- 
ment. It seems that back taxes have been collected through an ex- 
pensive fee system, by appointees of the comptroller, and the substitu- 
tion of salaried agents is proposed by Governor Peay. Relief from 
suits for delinquent revenue is suggested at the same time that the 
state is said to be losing hundreds of thousands through failure to 
collect inheritance taxes. ‘The land tax must be reduced and the state 
find other. sources of revenue than real estate. A corporation franchise 
tax, an income tax, a lower rate for intangibles are recommended, 
along with the repeal of the sliding scale act of 1919 designed to lower 

rates as assessments were raised to actual values. | 
— Neff says Texas has no tax laws worthy of consideration. He de- 
cties the unequal assessment rates in the different counties, and the 
absence of an effective collecting system. He would not levy an ad - 
valorem tax for state purposes, and proposes an income tax, a tax on 
natural resources, a franchise tax, occupation tax, and a tax on cor- 
porate privileges. .One cf his expressions is, ‘This oil is worth, except 
when the legislature is in session, about $1.50 a barrel.” Proctor of 
: Vermont notes some complaint of inequality of assessment in different 

‘localities and expresses the opinion that a state board of equalization - 
is needed. He thinks if the state direct taxes are limited to the mill 
school and half-mill highway tax, the matter will continue of little 
importance. He thinks the federal income tax quite precludes the 
states from the use of the same system, which if used at a should be 
in lieu of some present taxes. 

Hart of Washington strongly favors the inheritance tax and a tax 
on the gross earnings of auto busses and auto trucks used as public 
utilities. Morgan of West Virginia reports that the gross sales tax 
produced two and one-half millions in the first year and a quarter of 
operation, and proposes an increase of rates. He thinks one reason 
for the concealment of intangibles in many states, as in West Virginia, 
has been the. assessment of tangible property far below its value, and 
believes that under limited levies and full assessment of tangible property 
a classification of property will hardly be necessary. 

Governor Blaine of Wisconsin called a special session of the legisla- 
mute in 1922 to.providé for the publicity of income tax returns, and 
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delivered an earnest message on the sukject.. He quoted from an. 
address of Benjamin Harrison in 1898. “The plea of business privacy 
has been driven too hard. If fcr mere statistical purposes we may ask 
the. head of the family whether there are any idiots in his household 
and enforce an answer by court process, we may surely, for revenue 
purposes, require a detailed ascount of his securities. One of the 
conditions of the security of wealth is a proportionate and free contri- 
bution to the expenses of the state and local government.” He stated 
that in 1870, the last year of publicity for the civil war national income 
tax, 94,887 returns showed incomes of $2,000, and in 1871 when pub- 
licity was prohibited the number fell to 72,000, while in North Carolina, 
when the state income tax returns wére published, the collections more 
than doubled. In the regular message he states that if real and personal 
` property in the state yielded a net annual income of 6 per cent, the 
amount would be $270,000,000, out of waich in 1920, a $97,000,000 
tax was paid, while the taxab.e net incomes of.$368,000,000 in 1919 
paid a tax of only $6,243,000 in 1920. He would ultimately repeal the 
personal property tax and wore exempt from taxation all homes of 
small value. 

Governor Ross of Wyoming would amend the constitution which 
now prohibits the taxing of mines; he would devise some method of 
requiring the owners of intangibles to report them, and would increase 
.the inheritance tax rate and crganization fees for corporations. No 
fewer than sixteen governors rscommend a tax on gasoline or an in- : 
crease in such a tax. In at least six states "severance" taxes are pro- 
posed. In about ten states the governors point out that the state’s 
share of the total tax burden is relative.y slight, Hyde of Missouri- 
estimating it at 6 per cent of the total, e: xelusive, it, genis, of federal 
taxes. 

Administrative Reorganization. Several governors presented ex- 
tensive programs of administrative reorganization. McKelvie, retiring 
in Nebraska, staunchly defended the reorganization: accomplished in 
1919. He demanded that anyone in authotity who would amend or 
repeal the “Code” should be specific in stating Just how this was to 
be done. He denied that the code had created new governmental 
activities, or Increased the number of employees, or Increased taxes, 
or deprived any of the constitu:ional elective officers of their authority. 
He suggested that if the legislature should place the functions oi the 
code secretaries under the consituticnal officers, as the constitution 
permits it to do, then an amendment should be submitted to enable | 
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the governor to appoint these officers, except & financial officer. Mr. 
Eryan had promised to restore the government to the people. He as- 
serted that the centralization brought about by the code was fraught 
with danger to the welfare of the people. He wishes the constitutional 
o-ticers, lieutenant governor and attorney general excepted, authorized 
to sit as a board at least once a week, to stand as the people’s represen- 
tatives between them and the organizec business groups which are to 
be affected by the laws to be administered. He would repeal the code, 
and create an “Executive Council” with power to determine the state’s 
administrative policies. He insisted that under the code system the . 
state officers, other than the governor, hed been shorn of all but mere 
clerical authority, that the governor fovnd it physically impossible to 
decide important policies coming up from the code secretaries, who had 
no direct responsibility to the taxpayers. Nevertheless, to avoid shift- 
ing responsibility, he would have all depertmental heads and employees 
appointed and removed directly by the governor. “When the regular 
state officers again assume the responsibility of recommending to the 
lezislature the needed appropriations for the various state activities, 
tke duplications, fads, theories, and isms calling for an endless number 
of employees and ever increasing and unmecess&ry expenditures of the 
people's money, will cease. The first step in restoring the government 
. ta a business basis is to repeal the code aw." He has had introduced 
. 45 bills to accomplish this restoration. Incidentally nothing is said 
regarding the executive budget which is established by the constitution. 
Governor Peay of Tennessee places reorganization of the adminis- 
trative system among the first of his pledges to be redeemed.' He states 
that the government is functioning tarough 64 organizations—37 
boards and 27 departments: “The fact is we now have an assortment 
of petty governments." A bill was accordingly drawn assembling 
related activities into 8 departments. Governor Sweet of Colorado 
secured the services of the New York Eureau of Municipal Research 
for a survey of state administration and promises to present its recom- 
mendations in a special message. “Only a new code, based upon 
modern efficiency principles can accompl:sh the desired result." Gov- 
ernor Smith of New York placed at the head of his specific recommenda- 
tions the constitutional amendments reorganizing the present ramshackle 
government. These call for the election of only governor, lieutenant 
governor, and comptroller, for four year terms, the last an independ- 
ent auditor without administrative functions; the reduction of state 
departments to 19; the consolidation of the administration and 
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inspection of institutions; and an executive budget/'system. Inaspecial . 
message he explains how a considerable degree of consolidation can be 
secured by statute. 

A reorganization commission was authorized by the last legislature 
in Pennsylvania. In referring to its st idy, Mr. Sproul displayed no 
enthusiasm, saying ‘‘too much should not be expected at once. The 
government of Pennsylvania is very well framed under the limitations 
of the constitution. It functions as well, if not better, than any state 
government in the nation. We get a.ong with less direct taxation 
than any other important state, and nc state has excelled us in con- 
structive service to our people. The personnel is splendid, better than 
in many extensive business establishmerts. Of course, the people here 
are not all A.M.’s or Ph.D's." Governor Pinchot, however, says, 
“The people of Pennsylvania have declzred for a new order in the gov- 
ernment of their commonwealth. . . . . Much of the machinery 
has become antiquated, ineffective, and wasteful of the people's money. 
. People have tolerated in their publie servants standards of 
conduct known to be indefensible, and tnder which no private business 
could survive." He stated that an outline of reorganization by de- 
partments was in preparation. 

Hardwick of Georgia repeated his statement of 1921, that “we are 
board-ridden, commission-ridden, and trustee-ridden in this state." 
Governor Dorsey in 1919 had repcrted that the university system alone 
had 277 trustees, and recommended an independent or ex-officio board 
of three or five. The governor employed Griffenhagen and Associates 
to make a survey of the departments and institutions of the staie and 
especially the fiscal machinery. He raquested the attention of the 
legislature to their reports, and thought it might be wise to have a full 
and comprehensive survey. Governo: Harvey of South Carolina 
urged this consideration of reorganization “while the public pulse is 
normal . . . . without the acrimony of a political campaign." He 
supported the principle of grouping related activities, and advised the 
holding of a conference in order to ventilate the phases of the subject, 
which could well be the forerunner of a constitutional convention. The 
new governor (McLeod) intends to prssent his views after a greater 
degree of personal contact with conditions. 

Governor Dixon of Montana repeated his recommendation oz 1921, 
for the “concentration of authority and responsibility in public affairs 
in exactly the same way you would in your private affairs.” He speci- 
fied a few beneficial consolidations or eliminations, and proposed that 
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tre governor be invested with discretionary power to limit publications . 
to the actual needs of the various departments. Governor Morgan of 
West Virginia asked the legislature to authorize him to appoint a 
commission to investigste without pay the administrative organization 
of the state; while Próeior of Vermont quoted approvingly a sta;ement' 
of former Governor Lowden of Illinois on. consolidation of the agencies 
of government, and asked the legislature ‘‘to take seriously in hand the 
task of simplifying the machinery of our government." Specific sug- 
" gestions were offered. In Oregon, the opposition of those specially 
‘interested was pointed ous as the reason for the failure’ of bona fide 
efforts of the legislature to effect consolidations. ‘These interests 
must give way. By eractment of such a law hordes of state agents 
and inspectors and special deputies who are traveling over the state, 
will be disposed of." 
. Governor Hunt of Á-izona made a plea for actual executive power . 
over the administrative system, commensurate with the degree to 
. which the people wished to hold him responsible. McMaster of South 
Dakota calls attention to the efficiency survey made by: authorization 
of the legislature of 1921, which he thinks presents a workable plan, 
and regards it as the solemn duty of the legislature to take concrete 
action. He declined ‘to make any recommendation regarding the 
“constitutional changes proposed. The new governor in California 


d (Richardson) is positive: “Two years ago the state combined certain 


. offices and departments, and the result has shown that it is difficult to 
, find supermen io head these departments, that not a single office has 
- been eliminated and that the cost of these departments has increased. 

Primarily the people must depend upon the men in government, rather 

than upon the form of government." Hart of Washington is equally 

positive on the other sid» o? the question, and credits the civil adminis- 
trative code with changing a million dollar deficit into a million dollar 
balance in twenty-one months. 

Governor Kendall drew a graphic picturé of the lack of sien at 
present in Iowa, and enjoined a thorough reform of the departmental 
orzanization now existing, proposing. that the functions of the board of 

^ agriculture include those of ten other offices or boards, those of the board 

‘of health eight others, those of the state library five others.. Governor 

.. Hyde of Missouri refused to consider that the vote on the referred bills - 

which would have.consolidated state departments was really a refer- 

endum on the merits of the bills,.and earnestly recommended that 

, under some name and in some acceptable form they be made the law 
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in Missouri now. "The- governor of Rhode Island (Flynn), condemning 
the law that allows the senate.to name administrative heads after 
laying the governor’s recommendations on zhe table for three days,— 
“Thus the sénate, controlled by representatives of the few, may tawar 
the will of the majority as expressed in tbeir vote for governor,” 
asked that real appointing power be restored to the governor. : 

Governor Davis of Kansas believes considerable saving can bó effected 
“in returning to counties and local municipalities, and the local peace 
officers such as constables, county health officers, and sheriffs, the cuties 
of inspection and the prevention of law violation," as in part in the 
ease of the hotel commissioner and state fire marshal. More oz less 
extensive consolidations and reorganizations are suggested in North 
Dakota, Delaware, Utah, Arkansas, Wyominz, and perhaps a few other 
states. Morrison of North Carolina, in ask:ng the creation of depart- 
ments of commerce and industry, of banking and of water transporta- 
tion, is almost alone in proposing any elaboration of the administrative 
system. 

Highways. Highways are very much in the public eye, it seems. 
Governor Peay of Tennessee is opposed to federal aid in state activities, 
but thinks an exception can be taken in road building. He is positive 
that a system of permanent good roacs will never be secured until 
. the state builds and maintains them without county aid. He would 
discourage all bonds, and especially a proposal.to issue $75,000,000 > 
worth for a ten year period. . Governor Harvey thinks a bond issue of 
$50,000,000 could be financed in South Caroina without any burden on ` 
the tax payers. Morrison of North Carolina urges the issue of 
additional road bonds to the amount of $15,0C0,000 to run for forty years. 
A. O. Brown of New Hampshire would have the highways maintained, 
improved, and even in the last analysis paid for, by the traffic they 
bear. He is the only governor to mention the disfiguremerit of high- 
ways by advertising signs, and concludes that the defect in the law. 
which permits this abuse could ke easily remedied. Governor Fred 
H. Brown of New Hampshire laments the effect that the expense to 
. towns in aiding to maintain state rozds as in the care of county roads 
and consequently on out-of-the-way farms. Governor Mabey of Utah 
desires a well-organized road patrol to keep vehicles of excessive load 
and insufficient tire surface off the roads, as well as a central drafting 
and enforcement of safety traffic rules. Governor Dixon of Montana 
notes that 3 per cent of the annual state au;omobile bill of $36,000,000 
—one third more than the taxes for school, county, city, ene state 
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government combined—vould build many miles of road each year. 
McKelvie of Nebraska would separate the state and federal road sys- . 
vem in building and maintenance from all others. Morgan of West 
Virginia would add a bond issue of $20,000,000 to that of $15,000,000 
authorized in 1921. 

The governor of Alabama (Brandon) complains that too many sur- 
veys are made and too few roads built, and that the members of the 
highway commission represent their own sections; he would reduce 
the commission to three or five members, define their duties, and require 
the commission to employ a highway engineer, and would allow no ex- 
penditures to be made without the approval of the commission and 
the governor. Governor Richardson of California asserts that millions 
have been squandered on roads which have proved a failure. The 
engineering department has shown itself incapable of learning, even 
through the experience of its blunders. Governor Pierce is concerned 
over the fact that Oregon, the thirty-sixth state in wealth and popu- 
lation, has issued one-tenth of all the highway bonds in the United © 
States. He proposes a small full-time highway commission under the 
direction of the governor, instead of an unpaid commission. Governor 
Small of Illinois believes the motor fees would retire a bond issue of 
$100,000,000 by 1948, and leave several millions annually for mainte- 
nance. Governor Moore of Idaho opposes = new construction unless 
the need is imperative. 

Governor Templeton of Connecticut aotes the depletion of the 
passenger, freight, and express revenues of the steam and electric 

 railways, due to the ever-increasing use of motor vehicles. He be- 
lieves the state should not spend the people’s money for roads for the 
benefit. of any freight and express system unless reimbursed for the 
cutlay. He thinks a diversion of some of the motor traffic to the rail- 
ways, if possible, would simplify the problem of highway improvements, 
and possibly result in more efficient service. He recommends regula- 
tion of the tonnage and dimensions of trucks. Governor Proctor of 
Vermont suggests care in selecting road surface adapted to use and 
location, to the limited income and dispersed population of the state. 
He advises an, appropriation to alleviate zhe dust nuisance, and for 
more patrol work in maintaining gravel roads. 

Bryan of Nebraska asks the legislature to consider the matter: of 

. national aid carefully and if deemed wise to memorialize Congress to 
discontinue it. He would cut the automobile license fee in two and give 
^the proceeds to the counties for roads. Governor Sweet thinks ‘the 
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principle of federal aid open to question if it engenders extravagance, 
or if conditions imposed by. the national government are unreasonable. 


Smith of New York is also opposed to bond issues for road making, as- 


is McRae of Arkansas. The former favors granting greater latitude 


to the commissioner of highways in laying cut proposed roads, in order : 


to secure the best interests of all the Eee rather than those of a 
favored locality. 

Governor Davis of Kansas opposes any attempt to promote hard 
surfaced roads, and would turn the money in the county treasuries, 


collected for a state aid fund, back to the counties for county roads; 


He would restore full power to the counties over the roads both as to 
kind of surface and method of payment, ES that the bonds be issued 
only after popular approval. 

Blaine of Wisconsin recommends a change from a flat license fee for 
automobiles to a graduated license fee, based on weight and cylinder 
displaeement; he also would restrict the use of the roads by heavy trucks 
and busses. Much the same recommendstion comes from Indiana, 
Vermont, and Colorado. Donahey of Ohio would abolish the state 
registration bureau and transfer.the work to the penitentiary, to be 
done practically without cost, the tags being distributed through the 
county treasurer’s office between the semi-annual tax collections. 
Smith of New York in a special message reasons that the treatment of 


-the automobile from the standpoint alone of a source of revenue is . .. 
wrong, and thinks licensing should be regarded as a police function, to- | E 


be cared for in cities by police departments and elsewhere by sheriffs. 


He advises also a central bureau of records and information at Albany, 


to which reports of local officers and of casualty.companies should be 


sent. Every operator should be licensed. Half of the license fees . 


should go into the general fund of the state and half to the local authori- 
ties for the purpose of regulation. The stete should know the record 
of every operator. 

Silzer of New Jersey finds the waste of road Minde; and corruption, 
the greatest abuses resulting rom closed specifications which only cer- 
tain "patent" pavements can mees. He weuld require oper specifica- 


tions, the placing of full responsibility upon the state highway com-. 
mission, including power to fix routes and conduct investigations. ` 


Sproul takes pride in the absence of even a whisper of scandal in con- 


nection with the immense expendisures in Pennsylvania. Neff of | 


Texas calls for a state system of highways centralized and standardized. 


“As a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so a road is no better - 
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than its. — mudhole.’ me We have a as much as 100 miles _ 

of completed road in a single continuous stretch.” „Groesbeck of 
Michigan is convinced that the divided responsibility between the state . 
. and local authorities as to construction and maintenance will soon 
 embarrass the state unless limitations of expenditures are prescribed.” 


Finance. A series of recommendations may perhaps be most properly — . 


. grouped under the heading of finance. Governor Hardwick of Georgia 
strongly advocates an up-to-date auditing system. He condemns the 
lack of planning, in the past, of departments and institutional heads, 
and the poor appropriating methods. He advises the creation of the 
office of state auditor and accountant. Its duties would be to enforce 
the intent of the general assembly in appropriations: by a pre-audit 
. system; secure.estimates from executive officers, to be revised by the 
governor; and audit collections. He disapproves the practice cf con- 


. tinuing appropriations and, with some apparent inconsistency, expresses _ 


a belief that an executive budget commission could never be practi- 
cable. He advises itemized appropriations, and gubernatorial control 
of transfers, It may be of interest to know that Georgia owns the 
Western and ‘Atlantic railroad, the rentals of which for four years it 
discounted in 1921 for $2,297,000. ' | 
Governor Sproul oi Pennsylvania admits that appropriations of 
$118,000,000 in, 1921 ($24,000,000 having been cut from the legislative 
figures) were somewhat too high, but explains that the liability at the 
'end' of the fiscal period, would not be prcportionally greater than for 
former periods. But Mr. Pinchot finds a, deficit of $29,000,000, and 
proposes to cut the present appropriation on an average 26% per cent. 
He suggests mainly lump sum appropriations, since minute limitations 
fail entirely to make bad men good but prevent good men from doing 


good work. He promises not only a detailed report of expenditures but  . 


' a monthly statement open to any citizen cr member of the legislature. 
Flynn of Rhode Island urges the establishment of a comprehensive 
fiscal plan, which would give the governor a real part in financial ad- 
ministration. , He now has no control over administrative heads, and 
no authority to supervise the preparation of estimates. Governor 
Cox of Massachusetts thinks a reduction of $11,000,000 in the state 
debt in two years, along with a liberal program of current expenditures 
and a $5,000,000 treasury balance, amply justify the adoption of ‘an 3 
executive budget.and a pay-as-you-go policy. Davis of Kansas recom- 
mends' ar execütive-budget by statute or amendment, the legislature 
«being permitted only to yor the govern3r S estimates and provision. 
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_ being made for the participation of the governor-elect. Scrugham of 
Nevada desires the constitutional power to veto or reduce specific items 
in appropriation bills, as does Flynn. Hervey of South Carolina 
credits the budget system with eliminating the staggering deficits 
common prior to its establishment. McLeod of the same state main- 
tains that to provide from year in to year out annual appropria- 
tions for state buildings would be burdensome and well nigh impossible, 
and recommends bond issues,—''the interes; and sinking fund taken 
care of by levy, and without hardship upon the taxpayers these improve- 
ments are made possible." Governor Kendall of Iowa desires a thorough- 
going budget system. He asserts that the present budget required to 
be submitted by the chief executive, was compiled without any control 
or supervision by him. He has in mind a budget board, wholly dis- 
connected from the legislature or any department, thoroughly familiar 
with the available revenues of the state, which would submit to the 
governor & state budget, which would be transmitted to the general 
assembly. The same system should be instituted in all the subdivisions 
of the state. Utah’s governor (Mabey) gives great credit to the new 
. department of finance and purchase for keeping the spending agencies 

within their estimates for the first time In many years, but thinks the 
constitutional officers should not come under its supervision. Morgan 
of West Virginia, in answering the objection that the result is now 
reached by a process of log-rolling. among zhe members of the board, 
notes that preparation of the budget by tke board of publie works is 
a marked improvement over preveration by the finance committees of 
the legislature which produced the regular complaint of intentional 
delay from the minority. 

Governor Brandon of Alabama thinks the law should require all 
- those in charge of publie funds to publish detailed accounts at stated 
intervals, the accounts of local offices to be published in the county 
paper or other medium of publicity, and including publication of the 
examiner’s report concerning any county oficial. Governor Hunt of 
Arizona frowns on the policy of financing government expenditures by 
issuing tax anticipation bonds, & system which he thinks comes from 
the old world—from bankrupt countries that are mortgaging the future 
in order to live in the present. Ins;ead, he would stick to the policy 
of the past and issue state warrants since the interest then does not 
leave the state. : 

McRae of Arkansas desires a workable executive budget law, and 
a central agency for purchasing supplies and selling the major products © 
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of the state institutions. Baxter of Maine says, "The requests for 
appropriations filed with the budget committee before the session 
opened total $23,000,000. This does not include the several million 
dollars that inevitably will be asked for after the legislature gets well 
under way.” He wisely opposes the use by departments o? funds 
received by them, as against the system cf definite appropriations for 
all departments and tke payment of all receipts into the general fund. 

Hyde of Missouri would make all warrants read “to order" instead 
of “to bearer” so as to require an endorsement; he would centralize 
the state purchases for some 10,000 persons, and adopt an efficient 
budget system, apparently to be administered by a sort of non-partisan 
-commission. Not all would agree with h:s statement: “Such a non- 
partisan board, armed with such power, would be a budget commission 
de luxe." Templeton of Connecticut advises a central purchasing 
agency to serve under the direction of the board of control. Proctor 
of Vermont recommends a change to the executive budget, and the 
creation of a director of finance, and also the audit, of revenue or income. 
He opposes the system of “pledged revenues’’——that is, certain receipts 
to certain departments,—and the practice of continuing appropriations. 

The governor of West Virginia (Morgan) desires suitable legisla- 
tion for the handling of bond issues and the proper management of 
. Sinking funds. Governor Blaine of Wiszonsin advocates the crea- 
tion of some agency for the efficient investment of trust funds, perhaps 
through extending temporary credit where needed. Morrison of 
North Carolina recommends limiting the state’s power to incur in- 
cebtedness to 5 per cect of the assessed valuation, and prohibiting the 
cevotion of sinking funds to other purposes. 

The prevalence of pleas for economy, and requests for veto power 
aver appropriation items, and proposals o state tax and debt limita- 
tions, seem to indicate that the budget systems as yet adopted do not 
generally give the governor anything approaching & commanding 
position in the field of state finance. 

Law Enforcement. Probably President Harding’s conference with 
governors with reference to prohibition enforcement is partly responsible 
for the attention devoted to this subject in the messages. One after 
- another pictures the efect of the disregard of law on the stability of | 
society, asserts that the infraction of any law impairs the force of all 
law, admonishes high and low alike to obey the law, or denounzes the 
weakness, indifference, and criminality of officers of the law themselves. 

Pinehot regards the flagrant failure to enforce the Volstead act as 
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,& blot on the not naine RT. Pennsy lvania. end the United: States, a ] 
believes that no determined effort to enforce the law has yet been made. 
""The breakdown of law enforcement is proof enough, if other proofs 
are lacking, that Pennsylvania.needs à new birth of political righteous- 
ness.” Neff of Texas would require an patt from every officer:that he 
has not knowingly during the past year violated the liquor laws of 
Texas or the United States, and will not do so during his term of office. . 
McKelvie of Nebraska insists on the necessity of both state aud local. 
- enforcement of prohibition. Sproul of Pennsylvania, Silzer of New 
- Jersey, and Smith of New York are lukewarm or hostile toward the pres- 
ent prohibition laws. The first says the law is becoming more and more  , 
a matter of bitter political disagreement, and while confessing the only: : 
way in sight is a conscientious enforcement, ceclares that until the senti- 
ment of the people earnestly supports the law, the general effect will be ` 
more harmful than beneficial. The second interprets the election as a 
choice of temperance rather than prohibition, suggests a legislative reso-: 
lution in favor of modifying the Volstead lav;, and the necessary steps to 
call a national constitutional convention to alter the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Smith makes practically the same proposals. 

From Texas it is reported that 4,000 convicted criminals escaped 
. punishment during the past four years. “Almost everything has risen 
in value in Texas except human life. It is our cheapest commodity. 
We averaged last year more than three homicides a day." For this. - 
general condition various procedural remediss are proposed. -Governor 
Neff recommends prosecution by information, the amendment of in- 
dictments as to formalities, the inference of guilt from refusal to testify, 
joint trial of those jointly indicted, prohibition of reversals on technical 
errors, regulation of paroles, and repeal of the suspended sentence lew. 
. Bryan of Nebraska likewise asks the Input of the indeterminate sen- 
tence law of that state. 

“ Peay of Tennessee would reduce the diota aenn in capital 
cases, and would have indictments for murzer stand continuously for 
trial in the order entered on the dockets and disposed of to the 
exclusion of other cases. Richerdson cf California favors a pardon 
and parole board, an indeterminate sentence law, and parole officers. ' 
- The governor of South Carolina concedes that by the process of 
appeals the date of punishment in criminal cases cin be practically 
deferred indefinitely, and accuses local magistrates of delaying the 
issue Of warrants to state constatles until liquor offenders could dispose 
of their stock. He advocates a pardon authority not subject to: 
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politics or political influence, to recommend action to the governor, 
and believes gross incongruities in punishments for the same crimes 
are responsible for many appeals for clemency. McCray of Indiana 
also laments the effect of improper sentences. Hunt of Arizona would 


allow every incoming executive to appoint a pardon board in sympathy 
. with the policy of the administration. Mabey of Utah objects to the 


ease and speed and’ one-sided consideration with which pardons are 


- granted. Kendall of Iowa advocates the reduction from six months to ` 


thirty days of the period of appeal, and the removal of the rule estopping 
the inference of guilt fram refusal to testify. 

Morgan commends she various organizations which have waged a 
campaign to present the truth concerning the industrial, economic, and 
social life of West Virgmia, and reports the restoration of the rule of 
law in the state. He again recommends legislation to prohibit the 
payment of deputy sheriffs out of private funds, as well as more strin- 
gent regulations on fire-arms. The, latter regulation is favored by 


. McRae of Arkansas and several others, the preceding one by Hunt of 


Arizona, who desires a law to curb the usurpation of eens | 
functions by private persons and organizations. ` 

Sweet of Colorado would abolish the rangers of that state, holding 
their use wrong because depriving the people of the right of local 
self-government. Moore of Idaho would repeal the constabulary law 
end provide a fund for the executive to use in emergencies. Don- 
ghey of Ohio and P:erce of Oregon also oppose a constabulary, 
elthough the former is not against a rural police left to local control, 
end the latter desires an adequate force of police agents. Denney of 
Delaware, on the other hand, would increase the highway police and 
extend its functions to assisting in the enforcement of all state laws. 
A. O. Brown of New Hampshire likewise would enable the governor to . 
commission any of the general or special Jaw enforcement officers, ` 
spparently favoring same form of special rural protection. Brandon 
of Alabama believes that while law should be enforced locally, it should 
be left to the executive to determine the force necessary for the state 
to maintain in order to assure proper coóperation with local authorities. 
Hyde of Missouri, concluding a five page discussion of violation of law, 
thinks the best machirery for law enforcement by state authority yet | 
devised is a state police force, which should be under non-political 
eontrol. Ross of Wyoming believes the power of the governor to- 
remove delinquent local officers essential to law enforcement. . Me- 
Master of South Dakcta would have any order of removal disqualify 
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an officer from holding a civil office or acting as.a-deputy for at least 
two years. Neff of Texas denies that hers is any such thing as local 
self-government in regard to violations of tae law and would authorize | 
the attorney general to instigate ouster proceedings against local officials- ` 
outside the county of their residence. Bryan of Nebraska wishes the 
governor to be empowered to suspend local officers against whonx such | 
ouster proceedings have been irstituted, and to appoint temporary 
successors. . 

Local: Government. A number of recommendations may most con- 
veniently be classed under the subject of local government. Smith 
suggests constitutional home rule for New York cities, and Flynn of 
Rhode Island would msure the widest sphere of self-government in 
all matters of. local administration, including education.- Fred H. 
Brown of New Hampshire advozates the immediate restoration to the _ 
cities of the control of local affairs now vested in state-appointed com- 
missions. Kendall of Iowa desires the prczibition, with suitable pen- 
alties, of the contraction by local publie agencies of obligations in 
excess of amounts previously and prozerky authorized. One of the 
Iowa counties has been obligated to the amount of a million dollars, 
not a. penny of which was sanctioned by the electors of the county. 
He would also extend the power of the auditor to examine accounts 
to all offices and boards spending money from the publie treasury. 
In Des Moines recently the state exgmirers discovered the misap- ~ 
propriation of $75,000. McRae of Árkansss would make it a crime 
for a county or city to overdraw its current income. Harvey of South 
Carolina would abolish the fee system, as would Hyde of Missouri. 
Mabéy of Utah recommends periodie state inspection of the records 
of counties, cities of the first and second class, and school districts; a 
. constitutional tax limit on all levying authorities (the state being thus 
restricted now), and the compulsion of proper annual sinking fund 
appropriations to take care of bended indebtedness. 

Davis of Kansas would also place limits on local taxation, to bé: over- 
come by a taxpayers’ vote, and on bond issues, all issues to be submitted 
to popular vote, and to be constitutionally fs rbidden when the tax rate 
should reach 3 per cent, except for the-acquisition of self-supporting 
utilities. Dixon of Montana again would permit by constitutional 
amendment the consolidation of city and ccunty governments and the 
adoption of commission government by counties. Morgan notes the 
successful operation of the state sinking fund commission in adminis- 
tering the interest and sinking funds for the bond issues of the school 
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districts and municipelities of the state. He proposes constitutional 
limitation, of local tax rates. Robertson of Oklahoma thinks the gov- 
ernor should be enabled to order an audit of the books of any local 
governmental unit or office at any time, instead of being compelled to 
await the provision for payment therefor by the county excise board. 
Hinkle of New Mexico would create the office of comptroller to exercise 
similar powers. He also favors tax limit laws. Bryan of Nebraska 
wishes all municipalities empowered to organize and operate public 
utilities, including ice-plants, slaughter houses, and public markets; 
optional consolidation of county offices (also Hyde's suggestion), and 
power to establish a new jorm of county government,—apparently legis- 
lative home rule. He recommends a single common rule for bond issues. 
Silzer of New Jersey also favors limits on annual local appropriations, 
aud on indebtedness. Moore of Idaho would reduce existing limits. 
Edwards of New Jersey hints at the possible necessity of the state’s 
assuming the management of all water supplies in the state in order to 
prevent waste. Hart of Washington would have a budget law which 
would keep proper check on the expenditures of counties, cities, and other 
spending agencies. Pierze of Oregon recommends state supervision and 
control of the financial affairs of the various taxing districts. He finds 
the state involved to a considerable sum by an amendment which gave 
the state the right to guarantee interest on bonds issued by irrigation and | 
drainage districts. Cox of Massachusetts would extend to the mayor 
of every city the absolute veto over loans conferred on the Boston mayor 
in 1909, and would extend generally the right to a referendum on loans 
and special expenditures. He wishes some means of investigating the 
finances of any city not provided with a permanent finance commission. 
Blaine of Wisconsin disapproves the practice of creating local offices 
_and bodies without preserving to the people the right of self-govern- 
ment, while Davis of Kansas favors a reduction in the number of county 
officers. 
Primary and Elections. Apparently the primary is generally re- 
sored to favor. Sweet of Colorado, admitting that its operation is 
expensive and unduly prolongs political campaigns, asserts that the 
direct primary has remedied more evils than it has caused. Smith of 
New York recommends the full restoration of the direct primary, bi- 
partisan election boards in those counties which now have single com- 
missioners, and the filing of expense statements by all candidates be- 
fore election. Kendall of Iowa is unalterably opposed to the impair- 
ment of the primary law, but thinks announcement of a change of party 
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affiliation should be required six months before the primary. Richard- $ 
son of California manifests considerablé feeling. against the: political 


machine which had “dominated the state government," and he con- 
siders the value of the direct primary demonstrated in the defeat of 
the machine politieans. Baxter of Maine believes the opposition of 
both party platforms to the primary does not represent popular opinion, 


and opposes the repeal of the primary or its submission to the voters. 


Hinkle of New Mexico wants a siste-wide primary and an effective 
corrupt practices act. On the other hand, Morgan of West Virginia 
mentions the recent primary as a “luxurious contest," and thinks the 
` convention system would be simpler, less expensive, and would secure 
- the nomination of bettér qualified candidates. Moore of Idaho would 
also retain the present use of the state convention, and modify the 
local primary to preserve party intezrity. 

There are numerous proposals, however, to modify or change the 
existing primary and election systems. Hunt of Arizona, in order to 
deter members of the minority party from voting in the majority party 
primary, would provide that any primary candidate receiving a majority 
of all votes cast at the primary should be declared elected. Davis of 
Kansas, on the other hand, favors the open primary (if not, indeed, the 
privilege of voting for different offices in more than cne party), elimina- 
tion from the ballot of the names of sole candidates for a nomination, 
and a primary publicity pamphlet. Donahey of Ohio also proposes 
the open primary, a permanent registration system, and a reduction 
in the number of election officials and voting precincts. .McMaster 
of South Dakota advises a much later date for proposal meetings and 
primaries. Bryan of Nebraska would reinforce the primary by a 
stricter corrupt practices act and remove the party circle from the 
ballot. Groesbeck of Michigan and Blame of Wisconsin believe the 
present corrupt practices acts vitally defective, and the latter favors a 
means of judicial review of expenditures before election. Flynn of 
‘Rhode Island recommends the limitation and publicity of campaign 
expenditures. Cox of Massachusetts again asserts that the chief 
‘objection to the primary would be removed by adopting the short 
ballot, and Groesbeck evidently r0lds about the same opinion. 

McRae of Arkansas would consolidate state and congressional 


elections, and Hardwick of Georgia again urges the adoption of a real _ 


and rigid Australian ballot. Brandon of Alabama favors a practically 
continuous registration by probate judges. Scrugham of Nevada would 
require personal registration, ard would extend the provisions of the 
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absent-voter law to citizens residing in remote precincts, thus eliminating 
..eleetions therein. ` McCray of Indiana, on the other. hand, says the 
absent-voter law is subject to most dangerous abuse. | 
The infrequent references to party platforra promises (found in 
eight messages), and the very slight extent and emphasis in most of 
these references, leads one to believe that platforms are not viewed 
with great seriousness, the persona! pledges of the, gubernatorial candi- 
dates carrying more weight, although in Nebraska the party groups are 
hclding together quite effectively or disastrously as one wishes to view it. 
Agricultural Relief. Various schemes for codperative marketing 
ard for credits are suggested to relieve the distress of farmers and stock 
raisers Rather seldom is there more than a general statement of a 
remedy, perhaps accompanying a comment on the price spread between 
original producer and consumer. Sweet of Colorado presents storage 
as the fundamental need, and if private capital fails to provide it, 
would have the state build and purchase warehouses and lease them 
to associations. Kendall of Iowa, contrasting the 32 per cent of the 
ecnsumer's price which a Mississippi valley producer gets with the 
92 per cent which the Danish producer gets, proposes the South Dakota 
credit system. Dixon of Montana reports that 45.4 per cent of the farm 
loans from the permanent school fund are delinquent in interest for 
from one to five years, end proposes a method of restoring foreclosed 
lands to the owner. Nestos of North Dakota states that many pur- 
chasers of school lands and borrowers of state money on farm lands are 
‘sadly in arrears, in about 400 instances from six to thirteen years. 
Ross of Wyoming would enlarge the state fund available for such loans. 
McRae, Brandon, Blaine, Walton and Hunt approve codperative mar- 


keting. Preus of Minnesota urges rural credits under the amendment so . 


-overwhelmingly adopted, and characterizes- the results of-a short period 
of coóperative marketing as "starting." He would make some form of 
warehouse receipt negotiable in the state, and encourage further con- 
sumer- coöperation. McMaster of South Dakota advises a system of 
intermediate credits for stock and grain. raisers based on stock and 
grain on hand. Nestos advises the raising of diversified products in 
order to save on freight rates, and cautions against the view that new 
coóperative associations can be of use without wise administration. He 
thinks it is becoming more apparent that farmers’ problems must be 
solved by coöperation rather than state ownership. Hunt of Arizona 
would build state warehouses; Davis of Kansas would empower counties 
and townships to build elevators, and would loan state money on 
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grain and cattle certificates; while Pierce of Oregon says, “I do not 
want even to think of state owned packing plants and warehouses for 
distribution of farm products but I do want to warn the business world 
that the producers must have better treatment and a fair chance for 
existence," Sweet, Silzer, and Walton would develop state cement 
plants; while Blaine and Hunt advise the study of the question. Mc- 
Master reports the progress of the $2,000,000 cement plant project 
in South Dakota, and thinks results justify the existence of the state 
coal mine. Nestos desires a non-political board to manage the state 
mill and elevator enterprise and for the bank of North Dakota. 

Conservation. Within the field of conservation, irrigation, and water 
power, perhaps the most important point is the Colorado River pact 
or treaty entered into by the seven states in the river basin and the 
United States. The agreement appears as an appendix to Governor 
Hunt's message. Morrison proposes elaborate cultivation of fish, 
oyster, and other sea-food industries for which he thinks the North 
Carolina waters are the finest m the world. He would also create a 
ship and port commission to acquire terminals and operate a feet of 
passenger and freight ships especialy in order to free the state from 
enslavement to Virginia cities which are recognized by the interstate 
commerce commission as basic rate points. Neff of Texas proposes a 
plan cf conserving flood waters, harnessing rivers, and irrigating arid 
areas on a large, almost state-wide, scale. Harvey of South Carolina 
and A. O. Brown of New Hampshire devote each a paragraph to forest 
conservation; Sproul of Pennsylvania, to stream pollution; Smith of 
New York, to state development of water power; Baxter of Maine, to 
water power, water storage (bv the state and private interests), for- 
ests, wild lands, game, and fish; Bryan of Nebraska, to state develop- 
ment of water power; Stephens of California, to the utilization of the 
oll resources of state lands; Scrugham of "Nevada, to immigration and 
power development; Ross of Wyorning, to the investment of state funds 
in drainage district securities; Donahey of Ohio, to reforestation and 
fisheries. McRae of Arkansas desires a geological survey and topo- 
graphical maps; Mabey of Utah, a speedy survey of the public domain 
which if sold would add $5,000,C00 to the school fund; Nestos of North 
Dakota, the development of the lignite industry and of the Missouri 
river for irrigation, navigation, and power. State parks are advocated 
in South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
Illinois. 
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Education. Most cf the governors mention education, several to 
praise the system of the state, and others to criticize and urge improve- 
ment. Some specific suggestions may be noteworthy. Nestos would 
permit the schools to close earlier for the purpose of allowing religious 
instruction by. the various denominations. Blaine would place less 
emphasis on professional and technical courses until equal opportunities 
are given to farm and city children. McMaster deprecates the efforts 
of the higher institutions to cover all phases of education. Peay thinks 
higher institutions are robbing the elementary schools. Smith urges 
more adequate schools in rural communities. Proctor thinks the county 
school must remain and be improved—the center of local interests and 
a meeting.place for neighborhood activities. 

Denney of Delaware commends the recently adopted system of 
state control and state financing of public education. Harvey of 
South Carolina makes no apology for recommending $3,735,000 for: 
education, as compared with $2,881,000 appropriated by the last 
legislature. He says "The people who do not pay any taxes stand in 
g-eatest need of these institutions, and those who pay thé bulk of the 
taxes can least afford to complain of the costs." Kendall insists upon 
the immediate removal of the condition disclosed by the last ceusus— 
20,680 illiterates in Iowa, though the lowest percentage in the country. 
But he takes pride in Iowa education—''we have compelled more than 

‘national attention. Iowa City dispatched eleven unconquered athletes 
to humble the haughty partisans of Old Eli with the first midwestern 
touchdown ever infliczed upon that ancient and honorable academy, 
and a British commission of experts adjudged the medical department 
not third, but one of three foremost in America!’ Dixon of Montana 
disapproves the unequal distribution ot the school funds. McRae of 
Arkansas presents first of all the discreditable school system of the 
state and demands mcre and better schools. 

McCray of Indiana urges the county unit plan of management. In 
-Missouri such a plan was defeated on a referendum, but Governor 
Hyde insists that most districts are too small for economical acminis- 
tration, and that the farmers are paying higher taxes than the townsmen 
for inferior schools. Donahey of Ohio recommends a single bcard of 
trustees to control all state maintained institutions of higher learning 
instead of the present 72 trustees, and would provide an element of 
state control of building plans. — 

Labor. The recommendations on the subject of labor are not usually 

- guriking. Blaine of Wisconsin stends for the basic eight hour day, an 
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increase in the maximum wee-ly benefits under the compensation law, 

and a grading of the benefit zocording to the reasonable needs of those 

dependent upon it. Davis thinks she trouble with the Kansas indus- 

trial court Jaw is that. it did nct receive the confidence of both employer 

and employee. “We have hed more disturbance of industry since its 

enactment than during the decade or more before its enactment.” He 
recommends the repeal of the law and the creation of an industrial’ 
commission empowered io appoint representatives of employer and 

employee to investigate and make reports on industrial disputes. He 

would provide a guaranty fund from which to pay compensation bene- 

fits, and furnish state assistance to employer and: employee in agreeing 

upon the amount to be paid. Ross of Wyoming recommends legisla~ 

tion to protect women and caildren in industry.and to protect wage- 

` earners from loss.of wages. Scrugham of Nevada commends legisla- 

tion to promote welfare and improve living conditions. Cox of Massa- 

chusetts advocates the determination of a program of construction for 

a period of five years in advanze, to eliminate unemployment and secure 

improvements at lower cost. -He favors old age pensions in principle, 

and suggests the starting of a fund far the purpose, supported by in- 

dividual gifts. Flynn of Rhode Island urges the enactment of a 48 

hour law for women and ckildren in industrial establishments, and 

calls attention to the questions of a minimum wage for, women and 

state aid for dependent mothers and the helpless aged. Silzer of New 

Jersey strongly advocates the regulation of night work for women and 

a change in the compensation schedules. Sweet of Colorado advocates 

the enforcement of the minircum wage for women law passed ten years 

ago, and the compulsory consideration ci the principle of the living 

wage as a basis for the dec.sion of wage disputes by the industrial ' 
commission. 

Governor Smith opposes:the issue o? an injunction in any labor dis- 
pute without notice and a hearing first to establish the facts, expresses 
his lack of confidence in compulsion in industrial relations, and advocates 
à minimum wage and an eight hour day for women and minors. Mor- 
gan of West Virginia leans tc force,—legislation to prévent the suspen- 
‘sion of work in basic industries at least, pending adjudication of dis- 
putes. He approves labor unions, bekevine they can be of best service 
to themselves and the public when they avoid radicalism and promote 
harmonious relations between employer and employees. Bryan of . 
Nebraska desires a permanens state tribunal to find the facts in disputes ^ 
before the stage of strike or locknut is.reached. Hyde of Missouri 
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asks.another attempt to pass a compensation law, three proposals 
from-three successive legislatures having been defeated atreferendum. 
Donahey proposes industrial rehabilitation and more effective accident 
prevention. l P 

Charitable and Penal Institutions. Morrison makes a strong plea for 
‘the adequate support of the state institutions of North Carolina, and 
asks`a duplication of the last legislature’s issue of $6,700,000 bonds 
to enlarge them (educational included). Dixon of Montana proposes 
the establishment of a zaunery at the state prison where at present 
only one half of the inmates can be kept occupied. Harvey of South 
Carolina finds conditions at the penitentiary deplorable, and without 
plan for the improvement of the prisoners. Smith considers the over- 
crowding in insane hospitals one of New York’s most serious problems: 
he points out the advartage of beginning in the schools a system of 
sp2cial classes to train those of defective mentality; and he-condemns . 
the policy of simply locking prisoners behind the doors to serve their 
terms. Brandon believes that in time the lease system by which state 
prisoners of Alabama are worked in mines should be abolished, but 
thinks the state is not yet prepáred.for such a change. “The convict 
should be kept busy and his labor should bring some revenue to the 
state,” part of his earnings going vo a destitute family if he has any. 
Baxter of Maine mentions the suggestion that a full-time adequately 
paid board might be bezter than volunteer management of the state 
institutions, and believes publie money should be used exclusively for 
public institutions. Hyde of Missouri shows that the care of the blind, 
feeble-minded, and epileptic in private families is an economic waste, 
that the elmshouse. conditions In many counties are shocking, and 
suggests that these conditions might be improved by allowing counties 
to combine their services in this field or by providing a series of state 
institutions. Scrugham of Nevada proposes a state board of charities 
and corrections, and the remedying of the present inadequate prison 
aecomodations. Cox points out that of every dollar spent by the 
state of Massachusetts, 19+ cents go for the mentally afflicted and 
11+ cents for public welfare, and raises the question whether the 
state is attacking its problems at their source. He urges the consolida- 
' tion under state control of the jails now maintained with varying stand- 
ards by fourteen counties. Denney of Delaware advises the steriliza- 
tion of the feeble-minded. Small of Illinois comments on the prepara- 
tion of the first comprehensive data on the mentality of the criminal 
and juvenile delinquent in the report of the criminologist/s division, 
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and the application of the’ —— of the Institute for J Senile : 
Research to the care of 1500 persons without sommitment to institutions. 

Blue Sky Legislation. Hart: of Washington. recommends a blue sky 
law. Groesbeck of ‘Michigan would license annually all brokers, 
: employees, and salesmen of securities compznies, and inspect their busi- 
nesses periodically. He would also regulate all private banks and super- 
vise fire insurance rates. Dixon of Montana and Hunt of Arizona 
suggest careful study of a bank deposit guaranty law, and the former 
suggests also a number of more stzingent banking regulations. Me- 
Kelvie of Nebraska explains the policy of the banking bureau in aiding 
weaker banks to maintain their solvency, and proposes to allow the 
bureau to take charge of and manage banks found to .be in unsafe 
condition. Some abuses of the bank guaranty law are explained by 
MeMaster of South Dakota. Hyde of Missouri desires the strengthen- 
ing of the blue sky laws, as deces Davis cf -Kansas, who would forbid 
any officer, agent, or employee of a bank fo sell life insurance, stocks, 
or bonds, and to furnish the names of depositors to such salesmer. < 

Public Utilities. Silzer of New Jersey discusses publie utility regula- 
tion through seven pages. _ He reviews attempts at regulation and the 
restrictive action of the courts, and as a remedy proposes to allow the 
companies to continue to exercise their franchises only if they agree 
to a reasonable return upon a prudent investment value. -He believes 
the companies should be allowed to earn 6 per cent at a ‘five-cent fare— 
& proposition which seems to beg tke question somewhat,—and greater 
profits as the fare is reduced. He also calls attention to the report of 
a special committee to investigate the coal question, in which evidence 
is presented to show that there is an understanding not only among 
producers and their sales agents to maintain a uniform high price but 
also among the members of the different retail coal dealers' associations, 
indeed, that the main protection offered to such a member is the elimi- 
nation of open competition. Cox of Mezsachusetts would have the 
federal government restrict the number of hands through which coal 
could pass on its way from the mine zo the consumer. Feay of 
Teunessee would restore to cities the power to contract with utility . 
companies, depriving the state commission of power to permit rates to 
be increased. | 

Smith attacks the power of the state transit commission for New 
York City to fix fares and thereby rullify contracts between muricipali- . 
ties and publie utility corporations. He believes all jurisdiction over : 
the construction of rapid transit railroads and over.loeal utility rates- 
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should be given to the local: authorities. Cities unwilling to assume 
the function of rate-making migh; transfer it- to the public service com- 
roission. ‘In a democracy the people want the kind of government _ 
. that suits the majority and not the kind that squares with some prin- 
ciple that has in all probability outgrown its usefulness.” Smith also 
favors municipal ownership of public utilities. Davis of Kansas would 
also return to municipalities full control over their local utilities. He 
asks the legislature to reduce freight and passenger railway rates within 
the state, and desires a “truth in cement" act. 

Governor Small would extend the authority of the Illinois commerce 
commission over motor bus and motor truck transportation. He urges 
the legislature to enact a plan of people’s ownership and operation of 
street car lines at five-cent fare, which could be adopted by local city 
or community vote. He promised to call a special session for this 
purpose in 1921, he states, and was on the point of doing so when he 
was indicted, partly, he thinks, as a result of his advocacy of certain 
measures displeasing to the Chicago traction companies, and partly 
as a result of his veto of excessive appropriations desired by other 
powerful interests. Kendall of Iowa discloses the fact that the tele- 
phone utility is subject to no legal regulation from any authority what- 
ever. 

Social Welfare. Rather strangely, housing and the encouragement 
cf home ownership seem to have been mentioned only m New York 
and Arizona. Some suggestions touching child welfare were presented 
ir. Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Delaware, Alabama, and 
Maine. Recommendation of the acceptance of the provisions of the 
Sheppard-Towner act was quite general. Brandon of Alabama believes 
in a county health officer in every county, and Hunt of Arizona would 
subordinate the county health authorities to the direction of the state 
superintendent of publie health. 

Governmental | Organization. A number of proposals relating tothe 
major features of governmental organization appear. Constitutional 
ccnventions are strongly urged in Texas and Rhode Island notwithstand- 
ing the opinion of the supreme court in the latter state that the present 
ecnstitution does not cortemplate that method of revision. Governor 
Flynn would abolish the remaining property qualification for voting. 
Harvey of South Carolina also suggests a convention, and one or more 
constitutional amendments are advocated in at least 18 states. Mc- 
Cray of Indiana, noting that only 17 per cent of the eleetors voted on the 
constitutional amendments in September, 1921, would make a majority 
of the vote cast on each proposition sufficient to approve it. 
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Hardwick of Georgia urges biennial legislative sessions for the sake 
of economy and because annual sessions cause too much legislation to 
the disturbance of business and’ people. Cox of Massachusetts takes 
practically the same position, and Harvey cf South Carolina a similar: 
one, the latter also recommending a four year term without reéligibility 
for the governor. McCray suggests that the legislature be convened 
at the beginning of the second and fourth years of the governor's 
term. Nestos of North Dakota proposes four year terms for state, 
county, and district officials, and for s;ate representatives, and eight 
year terms for state senators; with quadrennial legislative sessions. 
He would reduce the number of members cf the legislature, and elect 
only one judge of the supreme court aad one railroad commissioner 
at a time. Morgan of West Virginis hclds that practical results 
have not justified the "split" session, many of the most important Lills 
being introduced during the first period cnly in skeleton forra and 
expenses being increased. He thinks the legislature might better 
convene in March. 

Smith of New York favors the state constitutional initiative, and 
the submission of proposed federal emendments to popular vote. 
Bryan of Nebraska would have a popular referendum on the declaration 
of war. Blaine of. Wisconsin favors the state initiative, referendum, 
and recall. Noting that.the power of the governor to remove adminis- 
trative commissions is limited to removal or cause, he also suggests 
a law to permit. the legislature to interrogate such commissions and 
remove them. Davis of Kansas favors the initiative and referendum 
and asks for legislation to enable the recall to be used. 

Denney of Delaware advocates increased representation for Wilming- 
ton, showing that now the city has one-sixtk of the representatives and 
two-filteenths of the senators, although containing almost as many 
people and as much wealth as the rest of tae state. Flynn of Rhode 
Island pleads for fair representation in she senate, where 9 per cent of 
the voting population may now conirol. 

Baxter (Maine), Donahey (Ohio), and Richardson (California) refer 
to the activity of the lobby, the last declaring that state employees 
spent weeks in Sacramento at state expense and that political bosses 
drawing state salaries shocked the people bv their brazen. action. Rich- 
-ardson also insists that political assessments were collected frora civil 
service employees in the last primary, and he would improve the ad- 
ministration of the merit system. Groesbeck of Michigan recommends 
the adoption of a civil service law; but Sweet of Colorado, a friend of 
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— the law, pronounces it as now administered a farce, infinitely. worse: 
taan the old-spoils system, being used to construct a bi-partisan political 
machine and responsible for much inefficiency. Davis of Kansas would 
have restored the: ‘bi-partisan character: of boards = commissions to ` 
be appointed -by the governor. 
Censorship. Smith comes out vigorously for freedom of opinion 
' and of education, and cpposes motion’ picture censorship. “We have 
abundant law in this state to jail the man who outrages public decency.” 
,He also denounces the Lusk laws prescribing a loyalty test for teachers 
and the licensing of private schools. Hunt of Arizona would suppress 
the spy system in industry and regulate private detective agencies. 
He also requests the restoration of free speecli— 'oratory cannot injure 
the government of our country,"—and would allow political gatherings 
in publie buildings. Bleine of Wisconsin also devotes a paragraph to 
. tolerance and liberty—‘as a result of war hysteria, there developed 
during the war a condision whereby this nation was proposed to be | 
-turned into a deaf and dumb asylum." i 
. State Functions. McKelvie of Nebraska pictures the result-of the 
interminable effort to remedy economic and social ills through political 
~ &otion as "fruitful, prineipally, of more laws, poorer laws, poorer law 
enforcement, less respect for law, more state paternalism, less individual 
effort, increased taxes, more.polities, more politicians, fewer statesmen, i 


greater dependence upon the state, and increasing discontent among +. ~ 


.. the people.” Dixon of Montana is mcre optimistic; and Governor _~ 
'" Sproul, reviewing 26 years of publie service, thinks the “outstanding 
feature of it all is the marvelous dévelopment of the state from a mere 
vehicle for-the transfer of powers and privileges from the people through . 

. the legislature to the municipal subdivisions and corporate agencies, 
irto'à creative, constructive, and protective organization for the equali- 
zation of Spporiuny anc the general welfare of all of its citizens.” 


RALPH S. Bo: ors. 
University of N spike. 


. The New York State Literacy Tesi. There has been of- late 
years & growing demand for constitutional provisions and legislative 
enactments that will provide for a more intelligent ballot. Although 
isolated attempts to solve this problem appear before 1890, it- was not 
until that date that the commonwealths of the United States made 
any progress in literacy tests for voting. Twenty. states now have 
seme form: of literacy test, provided for by their constitution or by 
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legislative enactment, or have left the leg:dature free to act if that 
body so chooses. 

Connecticut passed the first redding test in 1855 and Massachusetts 
the first reading and writing test in 1856. Colorado followed in 1876, 
the constitution of that year previding that the legislature should es- 
tablish by law an educational test as a qusLfication for voting, which 
was not to go into effect until 1890 and wca.d not disqualify any then 
qualified voters. The provision wes of no importance for the legisla- 
ture of that state has never acted under th= 5ower granted. 

The educational qualtication was not important until 1890 when 
four states inserted provisions in their new »onstitutions, the real pur- 
pose being to limit the negro vote. The “o#owing states now have as 
a part of their constitution or by law soci» provision for a literacy 
or educational test: Alabama, Arizona, Czhfornia, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire; North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wyoming, and Washington. 

The provisions differ in detail in each state but certain groups e 
general principles in common. The follov-rg states provide that per- 
sons shall be qualified to vote if they can zead or write any article of 
the state constitution: Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Oklehcma, 
and South Carolina; while the states of California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampzare, and Wyoming provide 
for voting if the voter can read the constituzion and write his own name. 
Arizona grants the suffrage to those who zan read the constitution in 
the English language in such a way as to show that they are neither 
prompted nor reciting from memory. In Texas the voter must explain 
inthe English language how he wishes to vote. Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Virginia call for & satisfactory readiug or understanding of the 
constitution and thus maintain the loop-b».e through which election 
boards may exclude negro voters. The state of Washington grants 
the privilege to those who can read and speak the English larguage. 
The constitutions of Idaho and North Dekota grant their legislatures 
authority to make educational qualifications but no action has been 
taken under this provision. 

At the general election of 1921, ar arnendment ‘to the New York 
constitution was passed changing Articie I1, Section 1, which now states 
“After January 1, 1922 no person shall become entitled to vote. 
unless such person is also able, except fo: physical disability, to read 
and write English; and suitable laws szall 22 passed by the Legislature 
to enforee this provision." 
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The legislature of 1922 provided two methods to test the literacy of 
new voters, tests by e.ection boards and the certificate of literacy. 
For the first method, there were prepared by:the secretary of state one 
hundred extracts of fifty words each frorn the constitution of the state 
for reading, and from these fifty words are to be selected ten words to 
be written. ‘These test: are to be given by election boards on registra- 
tion day in communities of five thousand or over, and on election day 
for those under five thousand where personal registration is not required. 

New York is original in that it has created through its board of re- 
gents a certificate of literacy to be given t» voters after an examination 
has been taken. The ec mrnittee of the regents decided to set the test 
at the requirement of the fourth year. This decision is tentative and 
the difficulty will increase gradually. The whole plan in the regents 
test is to read and write intelligently. The writing on the regents 
test is to determine the voter's ability to convey meaning in writing 
and is a reading-writing examination rather tham a reading and 
writing test. l 

A sample selection with questions follows: "A vote is the `ex- 
pression of one's will as to men seeking office or bills proposed for the 
gcod of the people. A vote may be.taken in three ways, by voice, by : 
show of hands, or by slips of paper. In politieal matters, the ballot 
is generally used. ‘There is a sheet of paper on which the name of the 
candidate for office is printed. The voter puts a mark opposite the 
name of the man he thirks ought to be chosen for office. He must be 
careful to mark the ballot properly. Ballots not properly marked are 
- nct counted.” 

1. What is the expression of one’s will zs to men seeking office called? 

2. For whose good are bills said to be proposed? 

3. In how many ways may a vote be taken? 

4. Name one way in which a vote may be taken. 

5. What is the sheet of paper used in balloting called? 

. 6; What does the voter put opposite the name of the man he wishes 
to vote for? $ 

7. What is printed cn the ballot? 

8. What happens.if the ballots are not properly marked? 

Instructions are read to the candidate at the time of taking the test 
from the pamphlet of instructions as follows: "This is a test to see 
whether you can read and write Englisk. On the other side of this 
sheet there is a selection Zor ycu to read. Under the selection there are 
some questions for you to answer. First, read the selection. Next 
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read the first question. Then go back and read the selection until . 
you find the answer to the first question. Usually the answer will be - 
only one or two words. Wher you have found the correct answer, 
write it on the dotted line after the first question. You need not answer 
in a complete sentence. Write answer as plainly as you can for this is 
a test of both reading and writing. Answer all the other questions in 
the same way. When you have answered every question, read the 
selection over again and make sure you hav2 no mistakes. If you have 
any questions, ask them now.” 

A certificate of literacy may be issued to all applicants who show that 
they have completed the fifth grade in the public schools of the state, 
or to those who have completed work equivalent to the fifth grade in 
evening, private, or parochial schools of the state, as well as to those 
who successfully pass the examination described above. The law 
provides that opportunity shall be given to secure the literacy certifi- 
cates in the two weeks preceding registration. School officials are 
in charge. - 

The experiment is a novel one in its attempt definitely to connect 
up the school authorities with the qualifications for voting. The . 
Americanization movement in New York state has furnished aliens 
the opportunity to learn English when applying for citizenship and an 
equal chance to comply with the state educational qualification for 

"voting. i 
F. G. CRAWFORD. 
Syracuse University. 


No Cabinet Government in Oregon. For now fourteen years, 
off and on, proposals for the eabinet form of government in state ad- 
ministration—the abolition and consolidation of state offices, boards 
and commissions, and their subordination to the governor—have been 
considered more or less seriously in Oregon. The plan of reorganiza- 
tion advocated by W. S. U’Ren and others first in 1909, was favored 
more in other states than in Oregon, and doubtless at least indirectly 
influenced the actual adoption of similar plans by other states 1n recent 
years. Idaho and Washington and, to a less extent, California are 
among the reform states; but the example of all of its neighbors has 
apparently meant nothing to Oregon. ‘‘C-nsolidation” was a leading 
issue especially at two sessions of the legislature, in 1919 and 1923, but 
nothing in the direction of reform was actually accomplished at either. 
At the session of 1923 several ‘‘consolidation” bills were introduced, 
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The next annual meeting of the American Folitical Science Association 
will be held at Columbus, Oh:o, during the last week of December. 
The committee on program is as follows: Eobert C. Brooks, Swarth- 
more College, chairman; Franzis W. Coker, Ohio State University; 
Robert T. Crane, University of Michizan; and Pitman B. Potter, 
University of Wisconsin. The American Historical Association will 
meet at Columbus at the same time. 


Dean Maximo M. Kalaw, of the University of the Philippines, has 
been elected exchange professor at the University of Michigan for the 
year 1928-24. Professor Ralston Hayden, of Michigan, is teaching 
in the University of the Philiopines the present year. 


On retiring last February from the presidency of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Harry Pratt Judson resigned also the chairmanship of the 
department.of politieal science. Professor Charles E. Merriam suc- 
ceeds to the latter position. Dr. Judson expects to devote mush of 
his time hereafter to writing in the general field of publie affairs. 


Professor Edwin M. Borcha-d, of the Yale University Law School, 
has been invited by the Academy of International Law, at The Hague, 
to deliver a series of lectures shere nex; August on the protection of 

nationals abroad. He will also, in the near future, represent the Peru- 
 vian government as counsel in the arbitration between Peru and Chile 
on the Tacna-Arica question before the President of the United States. 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, ex-presicent of the American Political Science 
Association and director-general of the Fan American Union, sailed for 
Santiago on March 5 to serve es a delegate of the United States at the 
fifth Pan American conference. 
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Professor J. W. Garner, of the University of Illinois, completed his 
series of lectures at Calcutte in mid-winter and returned to the United 
States, by way of Europe, in time to resume his university duties at 
the opening of the second semester. He will deliver, in the autumn, 
a series of lectures on international regulation of aerial navigation at 
the Academy of International Law at The Hague. 


Professor F. E. Horack, who spent the earlier part of the academic 

-vear in research work in California, resumed teaching at the State 
. University of Iowa at the opening of the second semester. In the 
coming summer session he will offer a new course on legal aspects of 
school administration in Iowa. 


Dr. I. L. Pollack, of the State University of Iowa, has recently 
published two volumes dealing with food administration in Iowa during 
the war. The State Historical Society has published a monograph by 
Mr. J. J. Sherman, graduate assistant in political science, on the office 
of eounty superintendert of schools. 

. Àmong addresses recently delivered at the State University of Iowa 
was one by Professor Stephen Leacock on ‘‘ Education for a Democracy" 
and one by Mr. Y. L. Fang, ex-minister of education in China, on “ Re- 
cent Politics in China.”  Professor"A. B. Hart, of Harvard University, 
also addressed a conference-seminar composed of members of the in- 
structional staff and graduate students. 


Dr. Clyde L. King, cf the University of Pennsylvania, has resigned 
' his professorship of political science in order to accept appointment by 
Governor Pinchot as secretary of the commonwealth and also as budget 
officer. Dr. H. W. Dodds, secretary of the National Municipal League, 
is temporarily in charge of Dr. King’s courses at Pennsylvania. 


New York Universit: is the recipient of a bequest of eighty thousand 
dollars from Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, who died somewhat less than a 
year ago. Mr. Penfield was long in the diplomatic: service of the 
United States, and the money is required by his will to be used in 
Inaintaining a number of ‘Penfield scholarships” for training American 
young men in diplomacy, international affairs, and belles-lettres. There 
will be two scholarships paying one thousand dollars each, two paying 
eight hundred dollars each, three paying five hundred, and others pay- 
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ing smaller amounts. Persons interested are invited to correspond with 
Dean E B. Babcock of the graduate school of the university. 


The Municipal University of Toledo has established a chair of muni- 
cipal sciance. Dr. O. Garfield Jones, head of the department of political 
science, gives, among other courses, one on American colonial policy 
since 1838. He was in the Philippines four years as a civilian and later, 
in 1918-19, as officer in charge of the mine defense of Manila Bay. 


A furd of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars has been given to 
the Unversity of Chicago for a lectureship on international relations 
in memery of N. W. Harris. The endowment is to be knownasthe Nor- 
. man Wait Harris Memorial Foundation snd is to be utilized with 
a view to the improvement of international relations. It may be 
added that a fund of twenty thousand dollars has been provided by 
the university for research by the social szience departments. This 
money :s to be used-in studying social; eccaomic, and political condi- 
tions in. Chicago. 


The National Conference of Social Work maintains a committee on ` 
law anc government, whose chairman for the eurrent year is Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of Harvard University. At the fiftieth -anniversary 
session 5f the conference, held at Washington May 16-23, one day's 
proceed.ngs were devoted, under Dean Porcnd's chairmanship, to the 
problems and work of this committee. 


The Institute of Polities will hold its third session during the coming. 
summer (July 26—-August 25; at Williamstown, Massachusetts. As at 
former sessions, the general subject for discussion and study will be 
Internazional Relations. The topics to be discussed at the round-table 
conferences concern the following geographical areas: the Pacific Ocean, 
Latin America, and the Near East. In addition to considering problems 
connect2d with these areas, such general questions as international 
- trade aud finance, the League of Nations, the law of the air, the conduct 
of foreign relations, and race as a factor in »olities are to be discussed. 
Besides the round-table conferences, which are strictly limited in size, 
it is preposed this year to conduct two opzn' conferences for the dis- 
cussion of current international problems. Persons interested are 
invited to communicate with the executive secretary, Professor W. W. 
McLaren, at Williamstown. 
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— At thé seventeenth annual meeting of the American Society of Inter- 
' national Law, held at Washington, April 26-28, Secretary Hughes spoke ” 


= C ORC thé Permanent Court of International Justice; Professor Lindsay 
a Rogers, of. Columbia University, presented a paper on the relation of 


^'the armistice and the treaty of Versailles; and discussion of “the 

.. existing state of international law, its bases, its scope, and its practical 
effectiveness" was partieipated in by Prcteasors C. G. Fenwick -of 
Bryn Mawr College, M. O. Hudson of Harvard University, P. B. 
Potter of the University of Wisconsin, and E. M. Borchard of Yale 
University. The question of whether the jurisdiction of the United 


. . States is exclusive within the three-mils limit and whether it extends ` 


beyond this limit for any purpose waa debated by Professor P. M. 
Brown of Princeton University, and Hon. F. K. Neilsen, ex-solicitor . 
cf the state department. 


` A Social Science Research Council, >n lines made familiar by the 
National Research Council in the field of the natural sciences, has been 
in process of formation during recent weeks. The American Political 
Science Association, the American E2onomie Association, and the 
American Sociological Society took favorable action on the project 
at their December meetings, and representatives of these organizations 
.have been designated io formulate plars. The representatives of the . 
American Political Science Association are Professor Charles E. Merri- 
‘am, of the University of Chicago, and Professor Robert T. Crane, of 
tae University of Michigan. On call of Professor Merriam, a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held at Chicago late in February. Pending perma- 
nent organization, Professor Merriam was asked to serve as temporary 
chairman; and a committee was appointed to confer with any other 
groups interested. 


ins evidence of the growing inte-est in political research is the 
organization of a National Conference on the Science of Politics. This 
conference is to be held September 2-8, st a place yet to.be designated. 
The conference is planned to deal Exeluswely with problems of method- 
o-ogy and technique in pclitical. research. Round tables are to 
consider methods of investigation as they relate to such specific prob- - 
lems as the actual results of the direct primary, the connections 
batween ‘psychology and politics, political statistics, principles of legis- 
lation, and the formulation and testing of political theory. The com- 
mittee in charge of the conference consists of Professor A. B. Hail, 
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The new bureau is administered by the Institute, with the coöperation 
~of an advisory board representing the various groups most interested 
in publie personnel administration, ie., the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, the National Civil Service Recorm League, the Assembly of 
Civil Service Commissioners, and the Nztional Research Council. The ` 
director is Dr. W. F. Willoughby, director of the Institute, and the 
offices are in the Institute’s new quarters at 26 Jackson Place. Like 
the Institute, the Bureau is privately supported and has no official 
connection with any federal, state, or other governmental authority. 
A private citizen interested in civic besterment has given it the sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars a year for a period of three years, with 
no conditions attached axcept that the money is to be used in the study 
and solution of public personnel problems. In laying out the field, 
the advisory board has decided that the Bureau will undertake work 
directly or indirectly concerned with the improvement of public 
personnel administration in the United States, Canada, and Cuba; 
and the nature of the work to be done is outlined as follows: (1) to se- 
eure detailed information with regard zo the governing laws and the 
rules, duties, organization, tests, forms. records, operating procedure, 
and costs of federal, state, provincial, county, municipal, and park 
civil service commissions or other puble personnel bodies and, as far 
as practicable, make such information svailable to civil service officers 
and employees either in answer to specifi» requests or in form for general 
distribution; (2) to acz as consultants, upon request, to officers and 
employees of civil service commissions with regard to problems of 
organization or administration; (3) to give assistance upon request to 
publie officials, to administrative officers, to organizations, and to in- 
cividuals interested in extending or stzengthening the merit system; 
in the case of reorganized or newly established commissions, such assist- 
ance may include aid in securing and training employees, preparing rules 
and office regulations, and establishing modern tests, forms, . records, 
and operating procedure; (4) to earry.on, either with its own facilities 
cr in coöperation with one or more civil service commissions, experi- 
rnental and research work for the pu-pose of discovering means of 
bettering publie personnel administration; such work may include basic 
legislation, operating rules end regulations, classification of positions, 
establishment of compensation rates end schedules, methods of se- 
leeting employees for entrance and promotion, and training and regu- 
lating employees; assistance to one or more commissions in making 
the improved methods & part of their current practice and the publica- 
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iion of worth-while results will ie ‘nee a normal part of the Bu- 
reau's experimental and research wark; ard (5) to prepare and distribute 
literature ealeulated to assist civil service administrators in the better 
handling of their work or to inform the zeneral publie of the methods 
and benefits of the merit system. A staf has been organized and work 
on the Hnes indicated has been begun. Subjects to be investigated; 

as the facilities of the Bureau permit and the coóperation of civil 
service 2ommissions, can be secured, irclude clearing house service, 
civil service laws and practice, elassifieazion of positions in the publie 
. service, tests and training courses or patrolmen and firemen, tests for 
skilled trade positions, tests for stenographers and typists, tests for 
library positions, fields for intelligence tests and objective methods, 
service rating systems, and training for public employees. 


The Fourth International American Conference, held at Dienos 
Aires in 1910, authorized the governing board of the Pan American 
Union to convene the fifth conference &t its pleasure land to prepare . 
a program for the meeting, together with the necessary procedural 
regulations. In pursuance of this power, the governing board decided 
in 1913 that the fifth conference should be held the following year at 
Santiag>; and a comprehensive program was prepared. The European 
war intervened, and the conference was postponed, with the understand- 
ing that it would be held at some future time to be designated by the 
Chilean government. In April, 1922, that. government expressed to 
the ‘governing board its belief that March, 1923, would be a suitable 
time for the meeting; and accordingly arrangements were made for 
the corference which has lately been in session. The program, as 
revised by & committee headed by Secretary Hughes, enumerated 
nineteem topics, as follows: (1) the action taken by the participating 
countries, and the application in each ecuntry of the conventions and 
resolutions of previous Pan American Conferences, with special reference 
to the convention concerning trade-marks, and the convention on literary 
and artistic copyright, signed at Buenos Aires, August 20, 1910; (2) 
organization of the Pan American Union on the basis of a convention, 
in accordance with the resolution adopted by the Fourth Pan Ameri- 
can Conference at Buenos Aires, August 11, 1910; (3) the results 
accomplished by the Congress of Jurists which met at Rio de Janeiro 
with respect to the codification. of international law; (4) measures 
designed to prevent the propagation of -nfectious diseases, with special. . 
reference to the recommendations of the International Sanitary Con- 
ferences; (5) Pan American agreement on the laws and regulations 
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concerning, and coöperation in the improvement of the facilities of, 
communication on ocean and land and in the air; (6) coöperation with 
respect to the supervision oi merchandise entering into international 
commerce; (7) measures for the simplitieation of passports and adop- 
tion of standard form: (8) coöperation in the study of agricultural 
problems; (9) measures tending towards closer association of the re-. 
publies of the American continent with a view to promoting common 
interests; (10) means of giving wider application to the principle of 
the judicial or arbitral settlement of disputes between the republics 
of the American continent; (11) means of promoting the arbitration 
cf commercial disputes between nationals of different countries; (12) . 
reduction and limitation of military ard naval expenditures on some 
just and practicable basis; (13) standardizing of university curricula 
and mutual recognition of the validity of professional degrees among 
. the American republics; (14; rights of cliens resident within the juris- 


/.. diction of any of the American republics; (15) status of children of 


foreigners born within the jurisdiction of any of the American republics; 
(15) questions arising.out of an encroachment by a non-American power 
cn the rights of an American nation; (17) formulation of a plan by 
which, with the approval of the scholars and investigators in the several 
. countries, approximately uniform means may be used by the govern- 
ments of the Americas for the protection of those archaeological and 
other records needed in the construction of an adequate American his- 
tory; (18) measures adapted to secure the progressive diminution In 
tae consumption of alcoholic beverages: (19) future conferences. The 
conference has been attended by the entire delegation appointed to 
represent the United States except Seerezary Hughes, who was detained 
in Washington by the pressure of public business. An interesting and 
valuable publication caled out by the meeting is Director General 
Leo S. Rowe’s ‘Report to the Governments of the Republics, Members 
oi the Pan American Union, on the Work of the Union since the Close 
of the Fourth Internationa: Conference of American States.” Dr. 
Rowe strongly recommends, among other things, that the activities 
oi the Union be made tc rest hereafter cn án international convention, 
rather than, as heretofore, on mere resolutions adopted by successive 
Pan American conferences. 


Dr. Paul S. Reinsch, formerly professor of political science at the 
University of Wisconsin and an ex-president of the American Political 
“Saience Association, died at Shanghai, China, on January 26. Since 
resigning the post of United States min:ster to China in 1919 he had 
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served as counsellor to the Chinese government, and it was while on a 
visit to China in pursuance of this connection—and especially to advise 
with the Peking officials on the state of the country’s finances—that he 
contracted his fatal illness. Dr. Reinseh was born in Milwaukee in 
1870 and was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1892. 
After stadying in Berlin, Paris, and Rome, te returned to Wisconsin, 
where, acter receiving his doctor's degree, he 2ecame an instructor. His 
service £t the university extended from 189€ to 1913, and during this 
time he contributed much to the development of the systematic study 
of polities and international affairs, not only in his own institution but 
throughout the country. He was one of 5he organizers of the American 
Political Science Association and was a vice-president of the society 
during its first year (1904). He was on tae board of editors of the 
Review for several years and in 1920 held the presidency of the Associa- 
tion. In 1911 He received an appointment from Columbia University 
as Hoossvelt exchange professor at Berlin. He was a pioneer student 
of international organization and had much personal connection with 
internat.onal affairs. He served as a delegasie of the United Stazes at 
the thirl and fourth Pan American corferences at Rio de Janeiro in 
1906 and Buenos Aires in 1910, and also as a delegate of the United 
States £t the first Pan American Seientifie Congress at Santiago in 
1909; and he acted at various times as adviser to some of the Latin 
Americam governments. His most notable service, however, was in 
China. Appointed minister to that country by President Wilson in 
1913, he remained at Peking somewhat more than six years—a period 
of most critical character in Chinese history, not only because it in- 
cluded the years of the World War but because it comprehended the 
earliest formative stages of the new republic. In this position Dr. 
: Reinsch bore himself with dignity and commanded the confidence of 
all friends of the troubled country. Upoa his retirement he was given a 
remarkable demonstration of regard by -epresentative Chinese people, 
and he had the unusual experience araonz American diplomats of being 
retained as official adviser after the terminguon of his official mission. 
He livec long enough to see realized one of 4is many hopes for China's 
well-being, namely, the restoration of Shaniung. His writings ranged 
widely. Chief among them are the following: World Politics at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century (1900): Cslonial Government (_902); 
Colonial Administration (1905); American Legislatures and Legislative 
Methods (1907); Public International Unions (1911); Intellectual and 
Politicai Currents in the Far East (1911); Secret Diplomacy—How Far can 
it be Eitminated (1922); and An American Deplomat in China (1922). 
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` the general findings and adadini thus far reached are Bis dd 
here. 

“It is, of course, understood: that this report is duy preliminery and 
tentative—the result of the partial exploration of a very small part of 
a very large field. l 

By action of the Council at its last session, the research committee 
has beer. made a standing coramittee of the American Political Science - 
Association and will accordingly continue its work during the present 
year. 


‘I, RECENT ADVANCES IN. POLITICAL METHODS 


RECENT HISTORY OF. POLITICAL THINKING 


The purpose of this survey was tc examine the development of 
methods of inquiry in recent years in the field of political science and 
of the related social sciences. It was also proposed to examine specifi- 
cally the advance made in methods of the study of government in 
the Unitad States. And finally it was proposed to sum up the principal 
advances in method in the study of government and the chief remaining 
obstacles. 

. An adsquate analysis of recent political thcught requires at the outset 
a look at the fundamental factors conditioning the intellectual processes . 
of the time. Here if time permitted we might sketch the outlines of 
the larger social forces of the time, such as industrialism, nationalism, 
urbanism, feminism. We might examine the larger group inte-preta- 
tions as seen in the theories of the middle class, of the business group, 
or of the labor group, and we might serutirize the rationalizat.ons of 
the several race groupings of the time. Any thorough inquiry would 
necessitate some such wide-sweeping view o: the forces that so pro- 
foundly affect the character anc method cf political thought For 
present purposes it wil be assumed, however, that such an inquiry - 
- has been made and that its results are fresh ir. the mind of the inquirer. 
It would also be desirable and necessary to examine the general intel- 
lectual technique of the time as reflected in philosophy, in religion, and 
in science. Obviously it is necessary for the purposes of such a paper 
as this to assume that this survey has slready been made. Ws may 
then advance to & more minute inquiry into the methods of. pelitical 
thought in the narrower sense oi the term. It will be necessary to 
advance with great rapidity in order to cover the ground within rssson- 
able limits of space, but it is hoped that it may prove possible to sketch 
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b 


the main outlines of the development cf political thinking in recent iu 


‘times adequately for the purposes of considering what methods are 
, now open to the use of political scientists, and what the relative ad- 


. yantages of these methods may be. 


METHODS IN RELATED SeucoR 


ae z 


The development of methods of inquiry in related fields of social 
sciénce is'so intimately associated "with progress in the study of gov- 
ernment that advances in the various social disciplines will zu briefly 


. sketched at this point. l " 


Politics: has been placed under obliga sions to economics during the ` 


'^ Fecent period of development? The classical and historical schools of - 


the first part of the nireteenth century were continued and expanded, 
but new forms of econcmic speculation eame into vogue. / The climax 


of the classical school was jound in the writings of the famous British 


economist, Alfred Marshall, who while in many ways eclectic in his | 
:heory may perhaps most accurately te characterized as a neo-classi- .: 
cist. _ The historical sckool found noted expounders, particularly among 
the German thinkers, in the writings of Wagner, Schmoller; and others. 
In the-main, however, these thinkers continued the development of the 

classical and historical types of economic reasoning already begun i in 


' the first half of the nineteenth century. 


. In the meantime there appeared th» Austrian school of economies 
evolving the doctrine of subjective velue, or what might loosely be 


called psyehologiéal values. In the writings of Wieser, Menger, and 


 Bóhm-Bawerk, emphasis was shifted from the earlier forms of analysis 


to another aspect of the economie process which they called the subjéc-: 


- -tive and which some others term psychological. Here we have an 


" attempt to interpret economie values in terms of mental attitudes, 


suggesting but by no means realizing,. the d EN of 
. psychology. . 

Following the Austrian school came tae roe of economic motives, `- 
instincts, tendencies. or traits, in short the inquiry into econcmic be- 
havior? These inquiries were by no m2ans complete, in fact they were 
characteristically inchoate. Their chief pe eet thus far is. the 


1 See Haney, History of Economic Thought. - 


. 38ee W.-C. Mitchell, "Human Behavior and Economies, A Survey of Recent ^ 


Literature,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXIX, 1; J. M. Clark, "Economista 
:. and Modern Psychology,” Ibid., XXVI, 6; Z. C. Dickinson, “The Relation of 


“Recent Psychological Developments; to Economie Theory, " Ibid., XXXIII, 377, 
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emphasis laid upon another aspect of ésonomie thinking. ‘These - 
scattered inquiries mark, as in the political field, the beginnings of - 
another line of observation and reasoning. 

From another point of view the science of economics deve.oped 
through a statistical, or at times even a mathematical method. Eco- 
nomic statistics were worked cut more rapidly than any other form of 
social measurement. This was due undoubtedly to the stress of busi- 
hess requirements and opportunities. The application of these meas- 
urements was direct and.evident, elosely concerned with the. profit- 
making system of the day and the result was the accumulation of great 
masses of statistieal analyses, often of the very highest value and 
‘significance. To be sure the surveys of the past were more common 
and more accurate than the estimates of zhe future, but the latter 
began to find a modest place in the calculations of the more daring 
economists. . ; 

The doctrine of the economic interpretazion of history, developed 
in the middle of the nineteenth century by ristorians and economists 
was a subject of further analysis and application.’ Loria, following 
Marx, undertook an interpretation of institutions in terms of economic 
interests and forces which, while not very skilfully executed, was symp- 
tomatic of general tendencies. The socialiss group in general utilized 
the doctrine of the economic basis of polities for purposes of class propa- 
ganda. Generally speaking this emphasis upon the economie factor 
in social life found wider and wider acceptance among the students of 
politics. l 

There was a pronounced tendency, however, to inquire into the social 
and psychological causes of events as well as the more strictly economic. 
It became evident that unless * ezonomic” was used as an all-inclusive 
term covering the whole material environment it would be madequate 
as an explanation of human behavicr in all instances. While it was 
frequently asserted that men reason in terms of their economic interests, 
seldom was the question raised as to what deiermined their precise 
type of thought. Obviously tke interpretation of the same economic 
interests might differ and even conflict, in wich case the reason for the 
variation must be sought elsewhere than in the economic force itself 
and must lie in the forms or types of thinking. If out of exactly similar 
economic situations diametrically opposed conclusions or widely vary- 
ing types of reasons were develoved, it is clear that some other factor 


‘See E. R. A. Seligman, The Economic Interpretcuon of History. 
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-than the economic interest must have entered into the forces that pro- 
. duced the result. 


The study of history during this period developed materials of great 
significance to politica! science, although its influence is not as notable 


» as in the second and third quarters of the nineteenth century. At 


that time the historical method had swept the field both in jurisprudence 
and in economies. The German historical jurisprudence and the Ger- 
man national economies had illustrated 1n a striking fashion the influence 


of the historical methcd of inquiry. In this period the historical in- 


` fluence was unquestionably dominant, although toward the end of the 


. ara it tended to weaken and decline where it was supplanted by processes. 


of actual observation and of psychological and statistical analysis. 
History itself was profoundly influenced by the same set of forces 
that were gradually changing the character of the study of government.5 


‘The conflict between romanticism and. positivism in this period was 


vigorously conducted but on the whole the idealists seemed to yield to 
the attacks of the historical realists or materialists. Buckle, Ranke, 

Lamprecht, and in America writers of the type of Turner, recognized |. 
the influence of mass, races, societies, esonomic and social tendencies 
in determining the course of historical events and they reached out with 
great avidity for ilustretive material of different types. History ceased 
to be purely military or political, and tended to become either economic 
or social history, while in some Instances historical materialism tri- 
umphed completely and the course of events was interpreted altogether 
in terms of the actior and interaction of environmental influences. 
While these tendencies appeared, the bulk of historical writings, how- 
ever, was still under the older school of the mid-century, in the main, 


- political narrative with some deference to the influence of social forces, 


but often without any very searching analysis of these factors or any 
technique other than of critical documentation. The historian could 
distinguish the genuire writing from the bogus, or he could scour the 
world with immense enthusiasm and industry to uncover hidden man- 
uscripts or archives hitherto unknown. In his critical analysis, how- 
ever, he waited on the activities of other social studies. -At their 
methods and results he was not infrequently prone to cavil or complain. 


5 See G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century; Croce, 
Theory and History of Historiography, especially ch. 7 on the ‘‘ Historiography of 
Positivism;" Shotwell, History of History; F. J. Teggert, Processes of History 


(1918); John C. Merriam, ‘‘Earth Sciences as the Background of History," 


Scientific Monthly, Jan., 1€21. 
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From the point of view of political science, however, an immense: 
amount of institutional political history was uncovered and made' ' 


we 


available, and in the absence of a more definite technique on the part - 


of the students of politics and in the absance of an adequate number of ~; 


observers and students of government. the boundary lines between 
government and history were blurred, as indeed they . must always 
overlap, and the technieal writing of the history of polities was still 
in the hands of the historical group. Hzoncmists, however, tencéd to 


take over the evolution of economie thought and institutions as did:the- ` 
workers in the field of material science. The review of the scientific: 
processes and forms was completely taken over by the technicians in ' 


the various scientific disciplines, as in the case of the history of mathe- 
matics, the history of chemistry, and the history of physics. 
Significant advances were made in the last generation by the sociolo- 


gists, who began the study of social orgenization and process in syste* ` 


matic fashion. While much of the work of Comte and Spencer was 
abandoned, there remained an inpulse toward the development of a 
science of society, which enlisted the sympathy of many students. 
The work of Gumplowiez, Ratzenhofer, Simmel, Durkheim, Tarde, 
LeBon and, in America, Small, Ross, and Giddings, was a notable: COn- 
tribution to the understanding cf the social process. For the soziolo- 
gists a central problem was that of social control, to which political 
control was incidental and collateral, bus inevitably the study of the 
one subject threw light upon the other. Df special significance was the 


attention directed by these students to the importance of social forces | 


"and social groups in the development and funstioning of political forces, 
purposes, and institutions. Political scientisis of the type of Bodin in 


the sixteenth and Gierke in the nineteenth century had directed atten- 
tion to these factors, but they had been somewhat neglected and new -. 


interest and study of them was imperatively needed. 

The sociologists did not arrive ai a very Cefinite social technology, 
but they struggled hard with the problera ard made certain advances 
~ of note. The use of the social survey was an achievement of value in 
the understanding of the social process and zended to introduce more 
exact methods into the task of social mezsurement. The frequent use 
of the case method was also an accomplishm=2nt of great: utility in the 
development of the more accurate study of social phenomena.’ 


' ê See H. A. Barnes, “The Contribution of Sociology to Political Science, " 


American Political Science Review, XV, 487; Albion W. Small, ' "Sociology y. M 
Encyclopaedia Americana. è 
T See Bòwley, Measurement of Sccial ! Phenomena. 
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Of great significance in the methods of political science were the 
inquiries in the fields of anthropology, ethnology, and archaeology. 


- Here were opened out wide vistas in the early development of the race 


and in the study of the characteristics of the various groups of mankind. 
In the field of quantitative measurement, anthropology made material 
progress, endeavoring to work out the characteristics of groups by means 
0? physical standards and tests. Even anthropology, however, was 
o:ten overlaid with race prejudice or with national influence or propa- 
"ganda of an absurdly transparent type. 


- A significant development at this point was the rise of anthropo- . 
geography. The beginnings of this study may be found in the political 


‘science of Bodin in the sixteenth century, as well as in Montesquieu in 
the eighteenth. The researches of Ratzel and others in this field were 
of special magnitude and value;? and they were developed and carried 
on by many students in various sections of the world. In the most 
advanced -form of their inquiries, these students undertook the inter- 
pretation of human relations in terms of geographic environment; but 
this was soon extended to cover more than is usually contained withm 
the limits of geography, and came to include practically all of the factors 
commonly called social. On the whole their inquiries were very useful 
to the study of government in that they tended to shift the emphasis 
from the purely traditional and authoritarian to the material, the meas- 
urable, and the compzrable. 

In the field of psychology progress was rapid. T from 


purely philosophical inquiry to standardized and comparable methods. 
cf observation, psycholcgy tended to become an instrument of relative | 
` precision and uniformity in its application. It was no longer introspec- ~ 


tive and meditative alone,.but developed instruments for making ob- 
- servation standardizable and comparable, and began to make possible 
& clearer understanding of human behavior, and of what had Litherio 
been charted as the greet unknown in human nature. The significance 
of psychology for political inquiry was not at first fully appreciated, 
but in time the results of the psychologists began to be appreciated 
by the student of government and of social science. Political psychology 
began to be a subject of discussion and the terminology of psychology 
came into common although not accurate use in pom inquiry. 


8 See Myers, "The Influence of Anthropology on the sans of Political 
Science,” Univ. of Calif. Fublications. 
° Anthropogeographie; “Der Staat und sein Boden; 


5 “í 


Politische Geographie." 


Ed 
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Psychology began also to find E TN to > the ‘problems 
of government. 

In still broader fashion social psy ance tried to solve the problem, 
dealing not merely with indivicuals but with the group, or with the 
intricate interrelations between groups. Here we approach closely 
the work of some of the sociologists who were interested in the same 

problem and undertook somewhat the same type of examination. 


' METHODS OF POLITICAL INQUIRY 


The philosophical treatment. of politics. firmly established in the’, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, continued in recent time, but 
with less notable examples of logical method than in the eighteenth 
or earlier nineteenth century. John Stuart Mill’s type of political and 
social reasoning had marked the end of an epoch of speculation among 
English thinkers, as had that of Hegel among the German philosophers." 
Bosanquet was an apostle of neo-Hegelianism, while Hobhouse discussed 
the metaphysical theory of the state. Sorel, an engmeer, and Cole, a 
mediaevalist, discussed political problems in philosophical style, while 
Bertrand Russell, the brilliant mathematician, essayed a theory of 
politics. The pragmatists, bes: represented by Dewey, definitely 
set about to effect a reconciliation between philosophy and affairs, and 
to develop a type of logic adequate to the demands of the situation. 
In the main, however, it is clear that the a priori speculation upon polit- 
ical questions was on the decline as compared with the thinking of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Mary thinkers approached the problem of government from the 
juristic point of view, and primarily sheir method was the logic’ of the 
law. But in many of the leading instances, this attitude was modified 
by other forms of inquiry. Thus Gierke was essentially a student of 
the genesis of political ideas. Maitland and Pollock were also deeply 
interested in the genetic processes of legal development. Von Ihering, 
with his far-reaching doctrine of social interests, the protection of which 
is the chief concern of the law, was deeply atfected by the social svudies 
of his time, and showed the profound influence of the social science of 
his day. ~Berolzheimer was imbued with the influence of social and 


10 See the review of these applications in a paser by Dr. Harold F. Gosnell, 
read before the American Political Science Association in Dec., 1922. Compare 
Hollingsworth, Applied Psychology. 

11 See Mill’s Logic; Dunning, A History of Political Theories, ITI, ch. 4. 

12 See Science of Legal Method, in Medera Legal Philosophy Srios, ch. 10. 
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economic forces in shaping the course of law and governmen;. Du- 
guit was likewise fundamentally affected by the rising study of 
social forces and of sociology in systematic form. Pound with his 
sociological jurisprudence is a modern illustration of the same general 
tendency. Jellinek with the theory of subjective public law and Wurzel | 
with his projection thec-y are conspicuous examples of legal logie modi- 
fied by psychology and by the consideration of social forces. 

The study of criminology followed another line of advance, proceeding ` 
with Lombroso and his more conservative followers to adopt methods of 
measurement, to consicer the influence of the environment and statis- 
tical analysis foreign to the speculations of the stricter juristic group, 
but enormously fruitful in ultimate result upon the nature of penology. 
In this respect these studies differed widely from the current type of 
legal speculation, placing itself upon the basis of scientific inquiry rather 
than upon precedent or the logie of the law. 

A frequent way of approach to the study of politics has been the 
historical inquiry into the development of political institutions. The 
modern historical movement tegan as a reaction against the doctrinaire 
theories of the French revolutionary period, and swept through the 
domain of-law and government. In recent times it has been a well 
, travelled road toward political conclusions and much of the energy in 
political research has been expended in this field. A survey of the 
literature of the time.shows that the bulk of the output falls under this 
category. The process of development is employed for the purpose 
of illustrating broad mcvements and tendencies of political and so- 
cial forces, and perhaps deducing certain lessons, morals, or laws from 
the examination of the past. Thus the previous development of the ` 
institution or the people is used te explain its present status or its prob- 
able future tendency. In these situations the history of political ideas 
or customs or forms or instizutions becomes the TREO for the 
consideration of its present situation. 

Another method has been that of comparison of various types of 
institutions; with a view of classifying, analyzing, discovering similarities 
and dissimilarities in them. Here we have a study of comparative 
government or law whick, while using historical material, is not confined 
to an inspection of the genetic process, but employs contemporary 
material as a basis for political reasoning. Industrious researches of 
this type have been carried or in recent years both by jurists and by 
students of government. Kohler is a conspicuous example of the 
juristie group and Bryce of the other. Freeman, Seeley, Sidgwick, 
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Hasbach, Laband, and many others have employed similar methods. 
In general, description and classification are developed in this way and 
certain useful comparisons and analogies are set up. 

With the comparison of types there came to be a body of political 
science centering around the cbservation and description. of actual 
processes of government, as distinguished from historical-development 
or from comparisons of existing types of organization atid structure. 
Much of Bryce’s work fell under this head, as did that of Ostrogorski, 
Redlich, and Lowell. Bryce’s Modern Democracies, Ostrogorski's 


Democracy and the Organization of the Pariy System, Lowell’s Govern- .. 


ment of England, and Redlich’s Local Government in England are examples 
of this method of studying gcvernment. Many monographic studies 
of the workings of particular institutions were made in various parts of 
the world, some decidedly descriptive and structural and some more 
noticeably analytical. Many of these studies were of course combined 
with historical inquiries and comparative and analogical researches. 

Closely associated with the development of comparison of types and 
observation of processes was the form of investigation which came to 
be called the survey. This method of investigation appeared almost 
simultaneously in economics, government, and sociology. The essence 
of the survey was the actual okservation of Zorces in operation, with an , 
effort to measure these forces and to standardize some system of meas- 
urement. The survey owed much to the engineers and the accountants 
who contributed materially to its development. The engineer was of 
‘course the original surveyor laying out his lines and conducting his 
-measurements with great accuracy and precision. Surveys of human 


: " behavior were also taken up by the industrial engineers especially in 


. the form of the time and motion studies of the Taylor-Emerson type. 
Here we have an effort at precise measurement of human behavior in 
the shape of what was commonly called scientific- management. At 
the outset these studies omitted the basie factor of psychology, but.later 
on they reinstated this essential element in their. calculations although 
not achieving complete success in this undertaking. The accountant 
_ also aided through the analysis cf financial cata leading to the creation 
of cost accounting, a process which led to. an objective appraisal of 
human behavior or human services rendered for. specific purposes. Thus 
the accountant and the engineer have given a sharper point to’ the. 
observation of political forces and processes than it had ever had before. 

The social survey was develcped by the saciologists approaching the 
inquiry from another point of view. Much was undoubtedly due to 
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the efforts of city workers of the type of Booth in London and many _ 


oiher scattered students. The classic type.of large scale survey em- 
ploying modern methods was the Pittsburgh Survey, followed by many 
. others, usually upon a smaller scale. The survey of course contained ele- 


ments of advertising, or publicity, or even propaganda, as well as an. 


. @ement of scientific analysis, and sometimes the advertising features 
 overtopped the scientific analvsis, but in zhe main it directed attention 


om specifically toward consreie factors which were observed objestively 


and as far as possible measured accurately, analyzed, and compared 
`” - catéfully, 
The political survey developed most rapidly in the United States 
and especially in the urban communities. The large scale losses and 
wastes in the expenditurs in cities challenged attention, and specialized 
grafting was met by specialized analysis and inquiry for the purposes 
of community protection. These investigations while carried on by 
trained students of pol:tical science were. usually conducted outside 
of the academic walls. The leader in this movement was the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Zesearch followed by the many other similar 
agencies in Chicago, Fhiladalphia, Cleveland, and elsewhere. The 
political survey was the immediate observation of the operations of 
government combined with the effort to measure these operations as 
precisely as possible anc to organize methods of comparison and conduct 
analysis of facts observel. This method was distinct from the juristic 
. method or the historical method or the historical-comparative method 
in that it substituted actual observations of government in operation 


and made strenuous efforts toward precise measurement. These efforts, f 
were not always wholly successful, but at any rate they were movements `‘, 


in the direction of precision. Later, similar undertakings were set on `: 


foot by state governments and by the United States government. In 


England also national inquiries of the same character have been car ried es 


through on a considera3le scale. 

. Another group of thinkers approached the study of government from 
the point of view of psychology, or of social psychology, bordering upon 
what might be ealled political psychology. Of these by far the most 
conspicuous was the Exglish thinker, Graham Wallas, whose Human 
Nature in Politics, and the later and more systematic study, The Great 
Society, started a new line of political investigation and opened up new 
. avenues of research. It is interesting to compare Wallas’ chapters on 
material and method cf political reason:ng with the famous chapters 
in Mills Logic on the -ogic of the moral sciences. 
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Wallas, originally a student of the classics, later interested in practical 
political activity, reacted against the consideration of government in 
terms of form and structure and uncertook an interpretation in terms 
of human nature. This method of inquiry seemed to involve the de- 
velopment of a type of political psychology. In his Great Society ` 
Wallas considered political forces as organized around the three funda- 
mental factors of intelligence, love, and happiness, on the basis of which 
he endeavored to rebuild a political theory and a political structure. 
In Our Social Heritage he opened out still other forms of subtle analysis 
of political processes, hitherto unexplored. 

Wallas’ work was brillant, stimulating, and suggestive, rather than 
systematic. While he discussed the influence and importance of quan- 
titative measurement of political phenomens, he did not make elaborate 
use of statistical data in his work; and while he continually emphasized 
the significance of a psychology of politics, he did not advance far in 
that direction. But on the whole his work was a decided variation 
from that of his predecessors or contemporaries, and his impetus to a 
new method was a notable one. An interesting comparison might 
be made between the method of John Stuart Mill, that of Lord Bryce, 
and that of Graham Wallas, all significant figures in the shaping of 
English political thought. : 

Walter Lippmann followed much the same method as his early in- 
structor, Wallas, notably in his Preface io Politics and in his Public 
Opinion.? Lippmann made wider use of contemporary psychological 
advances than did Wallas, however. A significant phase of his dis- 
cussion Is the analysis of organized intelligence in the concluding chapters 
‘of Public Opinion. This is a plea for the establishment of an intelli- 
gence bureau in the several departments of the government, and for 
a central clearing house of intelligence centers. Accompanying this 
is the suggestion for the articulation of these intelligence centers with 
the work of the professional students of government in the development 
of the problems of “terminology, of definition, of statistical technic, of 
logic." 

There were also eclectic types of thinkers employing several of the 
methods just described. There was no writer who did not employ 
logic and history and comparison and analogy at various times. Even 
the most dogmatic lapsed into statistics at times, and the most statisti- 
cally inclined developed philosophical attitudes somewhat inconsistent 


13 Especially chs. 23-28. 
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with the general position of the statistician. Differences in method 
were often differences In empaasis and in degree rather than in kind. 
Nevertheless the differences were appreciable and significant evidences 
of the general tendency in methods of political theory. Broadly speak- 
irg they indicate the following to be the chief lines of development 
of the study of political processes. l 

1. The a priori and deductive method down to 1850. 

2. The historical and comparative method, 1850-1900. 

3. The present tendency tcward observation, survey, measurement, 
1900—. 

4, The beginnings of the psychological treatment of politics. 


SUMMARY OF ADYANCES AND DIFFICULTIES 


From another point of view we may summarize the advances in the 
study of politics in the period since the vogue of the natural law phi- 
losophy, roughly speaking during the last one hundred years, as: 

1. The tendency toward comparison of varying types of political 
ideas, institutions, processes; toward analyzing similarities and dis- 
similarities. . 

2. The tendency toward closer scrutiny of economic forces in their 
relation to political processes. in some cases extending to the economie 
interpretation of all political phenomena. In this, the relative ease 
of quantitative measurement of certam economic facts greatly aided 
the process, in fact tending to an extension of economie beyond the ~ 
ordinary usage of the terri. | 


3. The tendency toward the consideration of social forces m their cr 


relation to political processes. At times this took the form of a social ` 
interpretation of all politieal facts. 

4. The tendency toward closer examination of the geographical ` 
environment, and its influence upon politieal phenomena and processes. 

5. The tendency toward closer consideration of a body of ethnic and 
biological facts, in their relation to political forces. 

6. These influences taken together set up another relationship be- 
tween political phenomena and the whole environment, both social 
and physical. Crude analogies of this kind had already been made by 
Bodin and Montesquiec, but these were by no means as fully developed 
as the later and far more minute and searching inquiries. 

7. The tendency to examine the genetics of political ideas and in- 
stitutions. This was the joint product of history and biology with 
their joint emphasis on the significance of historical growth and develop- 


4 
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ment and of the evolutionary theory of life, Since the middle of the: 
nineteenth century, it has operated powerfully upon all political thought. 

8. The joint tendency to combine a view of the environment (eco- 
nomic, social, physical) as a whole, with the genetic or evolutionary point 
of view may be said to have flected a profound and indeed almost 
revolutionary change in political thinking. Certainly this is true in 
comparison with the static doctrine of scholasticism, or with the absolu- 
tistic tendencies of the Naturrecit school of thought. « 

9. The tendency toward more general use of quantitative measure- 
` ment of political phenomena. On the one side this took the form of 
~, Statisties or the mathematical. analysis oi political processes. The 
+ great agency through which this was brought about was the census, 

which prepared great masses of material, for the use of the observér 
and the analyst. Two disciplines in particular were able to apply the 
quantitative methods with especial success. These were anthropology 
and psychology, in which domains notable advances were made in 
the direction of measurement. ] 

10. Political psychology was foreshadowed but not at all ere 
developed during this time. 

These tendencies taken. togethar may be said to constitute the most 
significant changes in the character of political thought down to the 
present day: Significant defects in the scientific development of the 
study of government are as follows: 

1. Lack of comprehensive callections of visis regarding political 
phenomena, with adequate class fication and ‘analysis. 

. 2. Tendency toward race, class, nationalistic bias in the interpreta- 
- tion. of data available. 

- 8: Lack of sufficiently precise standards of measurement and of precise 
d Pisis of the sequence of processes. 

Some fundamental difficulties in the scientific study of political 

processes are readily discerned. 

1. The paradox of politics is that group discipline must be maintained 
in order to preserve the life of the group against internal and external 
foes; but that rigid discipline itself tends to destroy those vital forces 
of initiative, criticism, and reconstruction without which the authority 
of the group must die. There must be general conformity with- the 
general body of rules.and regulazions laid down by the state, other- 
wise there is no advance upon anarchy; but there must also bereascnable 
room for freedom of criticism, for protest, icr suggestion and invention 
within the group. 


” 
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2. 'The diffieulty of isolating politieal phenómena suffieiently to de- 
termine precisely the causal relations between them. We know that 
events occur, but we find so many alternate causes that we are 
not always able to indicate a specific cause. For the same reason we 
are unable to reach an expert agreement upon the proper or scientific 
policy to pursue and by the same logic we are unable to predict the 
course of events in future situations. 

3..The difficulty of separating the — 8 of the observer from 

the social situation of which he is a part; of obtaining an objective 
. axtitude toward the phenomena he desires to interpret. This has been : 
perhaps the chief stumbling block m the evaluation of the political 


process. Classes and races and all other types of groupings put forward -. 


a3 authoritative the so-called principles which are the outgrowths of 
their special interests, unoonselously perhaps interpreting their own 
interests in general terms of universal application. Thus the greater 
part of political theorizing on close analysis proves to-be more or less 
thinly veiled propaganda cf particular social interests. A theory may 
contain an element of truth or science in it, but the truth will be so 
colored by the interests of those who advance the particular theory . 


that: it has little genuine or permanent value. The opinions of the most ^ 


eminent philosophers of a given race or nation regarding the merits 
of that race or nation sre subject to heavy discount, almost without 
exception. The same thing may be said of the defenders of economic 
classes or of other types of groups. In the last hundred years, progress 
. has been made in separating the student of polities from his local situa- 
-~ tion; but the livid propaganda of the war period and the attitude of. 


nationalistic scientists toward each other indicates that after all rela--— ¿ 


. tively little progress has been made. Not only were political scientists ` 
. often made propagandists, but they subordinated the work of all other 
ssientists to their purpos2, namely the advocacy and advancement 
cf nationalistic claims. i 

4. The difficulty of obtaining the mechanism i accurate measure- 
ment of the phenomena of politics. Until relatively recent times, most 
estimates had been rough and uncritical. It is only since the develop- 
ment of modern statistics that anything like accuracy or precision in 
politieal fact material was- possible. Even now obstacles apparently 
insuperable are common _y encountered. The development of adequate. 
machinery for the survey of political forces is still ahead of us. Yet the 
Cevelopment of mechanical devices for observation of facts and their 
analysis do not present diificulties that cannot be overcome with suff- 
cient persistence, ingenuity, and imagination. 
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5. A fourth difficulty lies in the absence of what in natural science ia 
called the controlled experiment. The student of physical science 
constructs a temporary hypothesis which he proceeds to verify if 
possible by processes of experiment, performed under his direction and 
control. These experiments he may reprcduce at will until he is satis- 
fied of the truth or error of his hypcthesis. Such experiments, how- 
ever, have seemed to lie beyond the reach of the student of political 
or social science. On the other hand, the living processes of politics 
are constantly going on, reprcduced countless times at various points, 
and in various stages of the world’s political activity. Itis possible to 
draw inferences and to verify these inferences by repeated observation 
in the case of recurring processes. Tais requires, however, the setting 
up of more subtle and precise machinery than has yet been invented. 
It is possible that the mechanism for this process may be found in the 
development of modern psychology or social psychology, which seems 
to hold the key to the study of types of conduct or behavior, or in 
statistical measurement of processes recurring over and over again in 
much the same form, and apparently in sequences that may be ferreted 
out, given sufficient acuteness and persistence. 

These are not presented as final objectives or as insuperable dificul- 
ties. They present obstacles, but that they cannot be- overcome we 
do not know; neither do we know. that they can be overcome. We only 
know that we do not know whether it is possible or impossible to ascer- 
tain with scientific precision tke laws thet govern human behavior in 
the political field or in the sozial field. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


With reference to the development of political science in the United 
States, we may say that down to the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was no effort to systematize the study of government. There 
was the shrewdest kind of prsctical political wisdom or prudance ex- 
hibited by men of the type of Hamilton, Madison, Adams, and Jef- 
ferson, and on the juristic side by such masters as Marshall, Story, 
Webster, and Calhoun. But of organized scientific study there was 
little trace. To this we may make exception in John Adams’ Defense 
of the Constitutions of Government of the United States, and Calhoun’s 
Disquisilions on Government. 


4 Explanation of current types of political theory are seen in Nathaniel Chip- 
man, Principles of Government (1793); F. Grimke, Considerations on the Nature 
and Tendency of Free Insiitutions ( e Richard Hildreth, The Theory cf Politie: 
(1853). 
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The founder of the systematic study of government was Francis 
Lieber, a German refugee who came to America in 1827. His Manual 
of Political Ethics (1838-33) and his Civil Liberty and Self Government 
(1853) were the first systematic treatises on political science that ap- 
peared in the United States, and their influence was widespread. Lieber 
was a pupil of Niebuhr, the famous German historian, and was 
familiar with the German ard continental developments of this period. 
After many vicissitudes, he became professor of politics in Columbia 
University. His characteristic achievement was the introduction of a 
form of historical and comparative method of inquiry into the field of 
political study. 

The next great impetus to organized political inquiry came with the 
ioundation of the Johns Hopkins and Columbia schools of history and 
political science. The mcving spirit in the Johns Hopkins movement 
tor the scientific study of history was Herbert B. Adams, whilethe founder 
of the Columbia school of political science (1880) was John W. Burgess. 
Both of these men were trained in the German universities and trans- 
planted into American soil the characteristic methods of their time. 
Thase groups laid the founcation for the modern system of historical 
and political research, basing them in large measure upon the develop- 
ment of what in Germany was called Staatswissenschaft. Out of this 
movement has grown a long series of monographic studies in the field 
of government and politics. The establishment of these research in- 
stitutions was epoch-making in the evolution of the scientific attitude 
toward political inquiry in this country. They undertook the ex- 
amination of comparative types of institutions, and also undertook 
inquiry into the genesis of political forms and types. They brougat to 
the study of government for the first time an impartial and objective 
attitude, and they began the construction of certain mechanisms of 
inquiry. It may be said that they did. not reckon sufficiently at the 
outset at least with economic and social forces underlying the evolution 
of political institutions, and that they did not fully appreciate the im- 
‘portance of what has come to be called political and social psychology. 
These developments were reserved indeed for a later period, in which 
there came to be a fuller understanding of economic and social influences, 
‘and of the more subtle psychological processes underlying and condi- 
tioning them. 

In the meantime, a greet forward step had been taken in the direc- 
tion of scientific attainment through the expansion of the work of the 


++ See Miscellaneous Writings. 
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United States census bureau, rotably under the direction of the well- 
known economist, General Walker. 5 This work of governmental ob- 
servaiicn and reporting had been begun with the foundation of the 
government itself, or shortly thareafter, but for the first half century it 
made comparatively little progress." Under Walker, the dignity and 
importance of this highly signifizant type of large-scale observation was 
very greatly increased. Large masses of comparable facts assembled 
with some degree of precision were now attainable for students of 
government, and of the allied social sciences. The American Statisti- 
eal Society, first established in 1839, was reorganized and rejuvenated 
in 1888, and gradually increased in numbers and in information. The 
statistical development in this sountry remained in a relatively unde- 
veloped state, however, as is the case down to the present time. One 
of the major tasks of our politicel science is the survey of the possibilities 
of political statistics and the Cevelopment of schedules for extending 
the domain of statistical information. 

The historical and comparative studies remained the dominant types 
in the United States for many years, and may be said to be in the 
ascendency at the present time. In this group belongs the bulk of the 
output of the scientific world. 

At the end of the period came the beginning of the study of forces 
behind government as well as tbe forms and rules of government. The 
work of Lowell in this field was notable, but was interrupted by his 
transfer to another realm of activity. Like Bryce and Dicey he pointed 
the way to a different type ani spirit of Inquiry, involving the study 
of the forces conditioning gcvernmental activity. Like Bryce he 
avowed his lack of faith in political prineiples of universal validity, but 
like Bryce he alluded on many 2ccasions to the possibilities of political 
psychology, a domain however ‘nto which neither of them entered. 

The work of Lippman, a pupil of Wallas, in the approach to a study 
of political psychology has already been discussed, but may be again 
. considered in its.local, American setting. Advancing from the side. . 
of government, he approaches the psychologist, moving forward for 
the position of the technical analyst of human traits. . On the practical. 
side, this is well illustrated by the recent establishment of the bureau 
-of personnel research in the Institute of Government Research, with 
the union there of the psycholcgist and the expert in civil service. 

Some notable developments are discussed in further detail in this 
report. Both of them deal w:th the modus operandi of fact collec- 


16 See John Koren, Hisiory of Statistics. 
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‘ticn and analysis. One of them was undertaken in eonnection with 


. 
ee 
y 
t 


the work of the law-makers of the state o2 Wisconsin, under the leader- 
ship of Charles H, McCarthy.” Another developed in connection with 
the activities of municipal government, beginning with the work of the 
New York Bureau of Munisipal Research, but later taken up in many 
other municipalities, and lately to the establishment of the Institute 
for Government Research, the Institute of Public Administration, and 
the Institute for Public Service. These movements are of very great 
significance, however, in the technical development of the study of 
government, in that they mark the beginning of an effort to collect 


fresh material regarding the actual operation of pclitical forces, and . 


also the beginning of' a more specific relationship between the theory 


and the practice of goverrment. | 
. Àn acute English observer recently expressed the belief that in such ` 


projects as these the Unitec States might be expected to blaze the 
treil toward the development of scientific social research in its highest 
form. The development of the survey, the tendency to observe and 
analyze’ political forces, the increasing appreciation of the statistical 


method, the faint beginnings of political psychology, are all significant 2 


ANERE in the development of political technique. 

A notable variation in zhe general style of study was the application 
of the doctrine of the economie interpetation of history to -certain 
phases of American political development. .'This was seen notably in 
Beard's works on the Economic Inlerpretation of the Constitution, and 


Economic Origins of J effersonzan" Democracy.3 Seligman’s penetrating. 


critique of the economic interpretation of history was.a notable contri- 
bution to the methodolcgy of the time. ‘The significance of thése 


studies lies in the fact that they indicated a tendency to go below the — 


surface of the forms of government and politics, and to examine - 
ultimate factors and forces influencing the situation. 
Another notable development was the study of the American fronti er 


by Turner, in which the influence of the pioneer environment upon the : 
course of history was porcrayzd.. The spirit of revolt against the cur-. 


rent methods of historica. writing was most effectively represented by 


` James H. Robinson, who broke through the conventional lines |of 


historical inquiry, first in his volume on The New History, later in 


V See The Wisconsin Idea. 

18 See also the much less critisal study of Gustavus Myers, The History of th 
Supreme Court; also Charles H. Simons, SEU Forces tn the ge of Jf 
United States. . BE 


~ 
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The Mind in the Making. Robinson challenged the traditiongl pur- 
poses of history, writing with particula? reference to the undue atten- 
tion given to political and goverrmental institutions. In his later work, 
he advanced a step farther and challenged the validity of the current 
methods of historical and social research. ‘These protests seem to mark 
the beginning of a new type of Listoriography similar to the earlier one 
in its emphasis upon documentation but leading out into broader 
ranges of what may be termed for lack of a better phrase, social inquiry. 
Of deep significance was Shotwell's History of History (1922). 

The beginning of the study of socio_ogy in the United States also 
influences the course of the systematic study of government. The 
sociological studies seemed at first somewhat vague and sentimental, 
but as time went on became mcre speciüc, concrete, and more method- 
ical. „In the works of Lester F. Ward, the pioneer of sociology in this 
country, and later Giddings, Small, Ross, Cooley, and others, the socio- 
logical point of view and the sociological method became more and more 
widely influential. Small emphzsized particularly the importance of 
what he called the “social point of view,” by which he meant the con- 
sideration of all the social factors in a given situation, as distinguished 
from the isolated or exclusive consideration of economic factors or 
political factors alone. Ross, perticularly in his work on social control, 
seemed to veer over toward the study which came to be called social 
psychology. Giddings was at first interested in the development of the 
fundamental factor which he called “‘ecnsciousness of kind" and later 
in efforts to introduce a degree of mathematical accuracy and precision 
into the measurement of social phenomena. 

The development of politica. economy was also of significance in 
relation to political science.” Its chief types of inquiry followed the 
direction of the classical palitieal ecoromy and the lines of inquiry 
laid down by the historical school. “here were notable evidences, 
however, of the development of statistizal method in economics, even 
taking the shape of mathematical econnrnics; and there were the be- 
ginnings of the study of the psychology underlying economic activities. 
There was also seen as in the study of government the tendency toward 
actual observation of econcmic processes, developing into types of 
surveys of sets of economic phenomena. ‘Toward the end of the period- 
came the powerful tendency toward vceational training for industry, 


^1? See Albion W. Small, Fifty Y ears of Sociclogy in the United States. 
2? Haney, History of Economic Thosghi. 
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and toward the developmen: of business or industrial research. Broadly 
Sspeakimg, economics end »olities seemed to follow parallel lines of 
advance, from the a priori method of tze classical political economy 
and the natural law school, to historical and comparative studies of 
economics or of politics, zo statistical inquiries and actual surveys, and 
on to the study of the psychological kases of economic or political 
activity as the case might be. 


It is needless to say that the question of the development of methods 
will not be settled merely by discussion of the ideally best way of ap- 
proaching the subject, but rather by the diffusion of the spirit of sys- 
tematic, intensive, protracted, and sustained inquiry. We are still 
very far from exact political science, and there must be many experi- 
ments and probably many failures before there are many signal suc- 
cesses. The willingness of many men and women to devote long years 
of arduous and unremitting toil to the detailed study of political prob- 
lems is & prerequisite to achievemant, ard even industry and devotion 
alone will not prove adeouste if they slip into the ruts of scholasticism 
and only wear deeper the grooves of traditional thought. Experience 
stows that it is easy to fall intc industrious but sterile scholarship. 
Imagination on the one hand and precision on the other, are essential 
tc advancement in this ñeid as ir other departments of science. We. 
must have both enthusiasm and tools, often a difficult combination, since 
the tool makers may lack vision and the visonaries ignore the precise 
mechanisms or specific attainment. The political scientist must be 
scmething of a utopian in his prophetic view and something of a states- 
man in his practical methods. 

Methods of approach to polities may ezsily be the most sterile subject 
of inquiry, if not followed by actual trials and tests. The discussion 
of methods has its greatest value as a by-product of specific undertak- 
ings, as an analysis of the strength and weakness of various going tasks 
of scientific political inquiry, In connection with actual pieces of investi- 
gation. Methodological discussion alore will not develop much in 
the way of scientific advance. 

On the other hand scientifie progress is not likely to be realized with- 
' out persistent scrutiny and searching examination of fundamental 
methods. Like all other sciences, politics constantly faces the necessity 
of reviewing and revising its methods. Human nature may not change 
or may change only slowly. but the knowledge of human nature. is 
advancing swiftly, and the underszanding of its processes is developing 
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with ‘great rapidity. The politizal side of human nature is equally: 
capable of more acute analysis and its processes may likewise be made 
the subject of more scientific study than ever before in the history of 
government. Never were there greater possibilities than now in the 
direction of accurate and scientifie knowledge of the processes of political 
control; and never was the student’s responsibility greater for the 
development of objective and enalyiical methods of observation of 
these processes, and for the minvte understanding of the nature of the 
laws that govern their action ard must control their adaptation and 
reconstruction. 

It is easy to scoff at the possibilities c? scientific research in the field 
. of government, but unless a higher degres of science can be brought into 
the operations of governmen;i civilization is in the very gravest peril 
from the caprice of ignorance and passion, playing with the high 
explosives of modern scientific invention. Without the development 
of a higher type of political science in the fields of secondary education, 
in the organization of public intalligence, and of the technical knowl- 
edge of human nature, we may crift at the mercy of wind and waves 
or of the storm when we might steer an intelligent course. Social 
science and political science gre urgently needed for the next great stage 
in the advancement of the human race. As custodians of the political 
science of our time, the responsibility rests upon us to exhaust 
every effort to bring the study of government in its various stages to 
the highest possible degree of perfectica, to exhaust every effort to 
obtain effective knowledge of. political forces, to bring to bear every 
. resource of science and a prncente at our command. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM.. 


University of Oregi 


II. RESEARCH AGENCIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The purpose of these surveys was to ascertain what is actually going 
on in the way of political research in the various agencies, whether 
academic, governmental, or otherwise, engaged in technical study of 
government. It was also proposed to cover lines of related social work 
very closely connected with governmental research. 

This report, therefore, falls into four parts; one dealing with bureaus 
of political research by Professor Crane, one dealing with legislative 
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and municipal reference agencies by Prczessor Fairlie, one dealing with 
university research and equipment by Professor Merriam, and one 
dealing with related social and industrial research by Professor King.” 


BUREAUS OF POLITICAL RESEARCH 


Investigation in the field of government is being conducted more or 
less seriously by a variety oz organized groups, such as city clubs, state 
municipal leagues, state legislative b'reaus, university puede of 
government, and bureaus of governmental research. Of these agencies, 
the last may be called prafessional, in that they have permanent, paid 
staffs and are engaged exclusively in this work. It is with these alone 
that this report deals. 

The professional agencies. are known under various titles, such as 
Bureau of Governmental Research, Bureau of Public Efficiency, Bureau 
of Municipal Research, Institute for Public Service, Citizens’ Bureau, 
Citizens’ Research Institute, and varying combinations of these and 
similar terms. Other organizations, such as the Boston Finance Com- 
mission, the Finance Committee of the Chicago City Council, some of 
the taxpayers’ associations, and some of the chamber of commerce 
bureaus, are doing substantially similar work. There are some fifty 
professional research agencies scattered over the length and breadth 
of this country and m Canada, working on city, county, state, and 
national governments. An increase 1n their number seems inevitable 
in view of the growing realization of the difficulty of constructive de- 
velopment of the organization and mezaods of public authorities by 
those authorities themselves. | MN 

The professional resea-ch agencies may be classed in accordance 
with the character of their support in;c three groups. The primary 
group has been organized as a distinctively citizen agency on an entirely 
independent basis. It is financed directly through individual subscrip- 
tions or occasionally through the medium of a community fund. A ~ 
second group consists of agencies subsidiary to some larger body with 
a wider range of activity, as a chamber à? commerce or a voters’ league. 
In this case the reseerch division is -sually financed by the larger 
organization. Even where itis supported by individual subscriptions, 
' it is under some contrcl by she larger bccy. The third group is formed 
of agencies established as regular brancaes of government. These are- 
not, of course, direct citizen agencies and do not in fact operate with 
the same freedom. P 


#1 This portion of the report was unavoidab_y delayed, and does not appear in 
this summary. l 
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These research agencies have a comb:ned income of over three-quar- 
ters of a million dollars. Six of them “ave a budget of twenty-five to 
fifty thousand and one a budget of a hundred thousand. Most of them 
spend from ten to twenty-five thousand annually. They employ 
approximately two hundred and twenty-five staff workers. The aver- 
age salary paid the staff is $3500 a year. One-third of the staff receive 
from $1800 to $2400 a year, one-third from $2500 to $3900, and one- 
third from $4000 to $6000. The salaries of bureau directors run from 
$4000 to $10,000 and shghtly above. 

The professional agencies of governmental research are o? interest 
to political scientists from several points of view. ‘There is interest in 
their method of investigation, in their contributions to political knowl- 
edge, in the potential increase and further extension of the scope of 
their contributions, and in the problem of the relation between the 
academic scientist and these professionally organized agencies. 

The Bureau Method of Research. Of these matters of concern to 
political scientists, no other equals in significance the question of method. 
It is not too much to say that the bureaus of research have adovted in 
principle a more scientific method than that commonly characteristic 
of the study of government. As stated in the articles of incorporation 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Research, its methods of pro- 
cedure are “to collect, to classify, to analyze, to correlate, to interpret, 
and to publish facts.” This is nct a new idea in the study of govern- 
ment, but a new emphasis; and in this new emphasis rests a new method. 

It is not intended to imply that political science has ignored facts. 
Every branch of study starts with observed facts. And on the basis 
of observed facts, every branch of study formulates or induces state- 
ments of general principles, derives or Jeduces conclusions from these 
general principles, and tests or verifies the conclusions by concrete 
application. These four steps ere pres2nt, it is true, in all systematic 
thinking. But in the varying emphasis placed upon them lie those 
differences which constitute tke real distinctions of method. Phil- 
osophy dispenses as far as possible wich the first and the last of the 
four steps. Natural science is characterized by its emphasis on these 
very steps,—by comprehensive observation of facts and exhaustive 
verification of conclusions. Students of natural science, and many 
students of politics, question the appropriateness of the term “ political 
science," for the reason that the study of politics is weak in these two 
steps. Political science has been slow to admit the importance of 
political facts—too slow, indeed, to prevent other sciences from estab- 
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lishing themselves in its proper domain. It has not undertaken any- 
thing like the patient accumulation of data on which the natural sciences 
have been erected. In few recent studies—of elections, for example, 
—a new spirit is shown—a spirit that is not complacently content with 
a research that exhausts what happens to have been recorded in 
written form, but that demands facts and ever more facts. Yet only 
the smallest of beginnings has been mae, and political science lacks 
that vast store of accurnulated, classified facts which is the heritage | 
of natural science. 

In the last centuries, alshemy has become chemistry, astrology has 

become astronomy, cosmcgony has become geclogy, the charlatan 
has become the scientis3, as. and to the extent that, the investigator 
has turned from easy & priori assumptions whose necessary breeding- 
ground is ignorance to the hard and unending search for facts. It may 
well be hoped that the same energy and persistence applied to the polit- 
ical field will reveal secuences of political phenomena where row is 
seen; as Bain says, only “a plurality of eauses with an intermixture of 
efects." If so fundamental a change takes place in the method of 
political research, it will be due in large measure to the initiative of 
the professional bureaus, 
. It is not only through their emphasis on facts, however, dt the 
research agencies affect tre problem of method. Of scarcely less 
interest is the extent of their experimentation, for which their strat- 
egic situation offers exceptional opportunity. The close contacts 
which many of them have succeeded in making with public authorities, 
the influential backing of tae persons wko finance them, and their ap- 
peal to the general public as impartial citizen agencies, place those 
agencies that are privat=ly supported in 4 position to make actual tests 
oi many of their conclusions; and those agencies that are supported 
from publie funds have similar, if less effective, oppor on account 
of their official connection with government. 

It is, of course, to be noted that these experiments are of Bacon’s 
"fruitful! type. They are initiated, not primarily for the furtherance 
of science, but to promote good government. The opportunity for 
experiment is also limited for the present. at least in scope. Yet such 
as It is, it may well be envied by the academic scientist. 

Contributions to Polificsai Science. After so much importance has 
been attributed to the method of study adopted by the bureaus, i 
must be confessed that the results as measured in actual contributions 
to political knowledge are disappointirg. These results appear to 
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consist almost wholly of improvements in administrative technique ; 
for the outstanding achievemen:s of the bursaus are these: in con- 
nection with the budget, the principles of ssgregation, of classification 
by character of expenditure, of appropriation by activity, and of 
appropriation based on units of service and unit costs of service; in 
connection with supplies, the principles cf standardization and of 
centralized purchasing; in conaestion with personnel, the principles of 
— standardization of grades in employment, of standardization of salaries, 
and of the single employment office in place of the civil service board. 
Many similar items of less importance mighi be mentioned. - 

"That these results of bureau activity are practical achievements in 
the cause of good government wil be generslly accepted; but that 
| they are scientific principles of politics will certainly meet vigorous denial. 
It is safe to say, at least, that they are not commonly regarded by 
political scientists as principles of politizal scence. 

To explain the apparent discrepancy between the method and the 
results of bureau activity it is necessary to consider the limitations under 
which the bureaus work, and their true funcion. 

The primary task of the bureaus has from the ‘beginning been the 
promotion of economy and efficiency in government. Amorg the 
` bureau men themselves there is a high idea. cf increased service to be 
rendered by government, and this ideal has not failed to exert an in- 
fluence upon their work. Yet it remains true that cheaper service 
.has been and is the primary aim of the bureau movement, and that 
better service is only secondary. This sittarion is to some extent in- . 
herent. The bureaus that have done efiective work and that have set 
the standards of the bureau movement, are, with only. one or two 
exceptions, citizen agencies. That is to say they rely for financial 
support on voluntary contributions. Their contributors are generally 
persons who are more directly interes;ed in tax economies than in^ 
service by their governments. Itis by no means impossible to interest 
the well-to-do in the promotion cf more anc. better public service, but 
it is unquestionably easier to interest ther in tbe promotion of economy. 
There has been a resulting pressure on the buredus of which their con- 
tributors are doubtless not conscious. Thəsə agencies have in con- . 
sequence rested under the prectical necessity of eevoung their atten-- ` 
tion chiefly to making the tax dollar go farther. — . 

Efficiency and economy in government ere first of all — of 
administration; and it is to acmünistrat;on, therefore, that the bureaus 
have almost exclusively turned their energies. "This tendency has doubt- 
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 lessly been confirmed through the ace:dental circumstance that the 
bureau movement originated in the municipalities, where administra- 
tion is of preponderating importance. IG is to be observed, however, 
that the publie budget, the £doption of which in this country should be 
credited to the bureaus, is not simply administrative in nature; but as 
an instrument of popular control is of wider political significance. This 
is true likewise of some recent bureau studies of courts, of city charters, 
and of state constitutions. With these qualifications, however, the 
l general i impression that the bureau movement has been confined to the 
narrow field of administration appears to be justified. 

The same considerations which have led the bureaus chiefly into 
questions of economy and efficiency, have made it necessary for them 
to devote much of their time, their energy, and their resources; to se- 
curing practical results in the shape of reduced costs of administration. 
The bureau is not purely an agency of research—it is also an agency of 
propaganda. The consequence is that the research is often unsatis- 
factory from a scientific voint of view. The search for facts is only too 
ozten neglected beyond the point where it ceases to be necessary for — 
iramediate practical purposes. Even as garnerers of facts, the bureatis 
prove disappointing. 

‘Gonsidering the accomplishments anc the limitations of the bureaus 
_as here outlined, it would seem that the administrative principles for 

the formulation of which they have worked, are underrated by political 
scientists. It is true that while all governmental activity is subject 
matter of political science, there appears to be place for an independent 
study of administration. Public administration might be considered 
properly a branch of a general science of administration, just as public 
finance may be considered a branch of economies. ‘This view 
would place bureau work outside of the field of -political science, 
and it is a. view which appazently is held by many people. There are 
two considerations, however, which show it to be invalid. In the first 
. p-ace, even if there were a general science of administration, public - 
administration is also a political problem, just as public finance is a 
political as well as an economic problem. And the bureaus are working 
not in a general field of administration but in that of political adminis- 
 -tration alone. In the second place, there can now be no doubt -that 
efficient administration is of the broadzsst political interest in every 
democracy, if indeed it is not the very keystone of a genuinely democratic . 
= structure.” This conclusion, to which scientific thinkers have been 
coming, has been strikingly confirmed by the testimony of Lerin out 
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of the experience of Russia that popular government is an absolute 
impossibility without administra3on on scientific principles. 

It may well prove that the substantive contributions of the bureaus, 
limited as they have been to the field of administration, are no less 
important to political science than thei* contribution of a new method 
of research. 

It must be understood, howeve-, (and 1t does not appear to be gener- 
ally understood) that it is not the primary function of the professional 
bureau to contribute to political scienze. Bureau work is applied 
Science, not pure science. It is tne zpp.ieation to the solution of còn- 
crete problems, of principles provided Ly pure science. Only for the 
reason that political science has tailed to provide an adequate equip- 
ment of general principles, have bureau men been forced to interest 
themselves in their formulation. Ther2 can be no just ground for 
disappointment in the fact that the bureaus have not accomplished 
more in a task that is not properly theirs. Nor is there in that fact any 
indication that the bureau method oi research is not productive. 

Bureau Polentialities. If the conclusions set forth above as to the . 
value of the professional research age-ey to the scientific study of 
politics are sound, the possibilities of bureau development must likewise 
be of interest. These possibilities look in two directions. ‘There re- 
mains much to be done of the same character as that which the bureaus 
have already accomplished. But this work lies in the field of adminis- 
tration. The more stimulating possibility is the extension of the scope 
of bureau research beyond the field of administration into the wider 
sphere of politics. 

The bureau men have devoted. themselves to the study of adminis- 
tration partly because this appeared the logical point of first attack, 
and that in which the most conereze results were to be attained. ‘There 
is nothing in the bureau method of research that is not applicable to 
wider studies. Indeed, bureau men commonly use tne term ''ad- 
ministration” in a sense so broad as virtually to include all of govern- 
ment, There is no obstacle in the minds 5f bureau men, other than those 
of practical opportunity, to undertaking such studies. 

The practical conditions necessary to the making of wider studies 
are greater personal security anc more freedom for bureau workers. 
The short-term, local financing c¢ the individual agency makes its life 
a precarious one. The mortality has bsen high. The tenure of the 
individual worker, who necesserily becomes a specialist liable to dis- 
placement when the limited resources of the bureau have to be turned 
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to new subjects of study, is still more precarious. The bureau move- 
ment needs a national orgenization independently financed to give 
greater security to the bureau workers. The latter have formed 
several projects for such an organization and it is hoped that these 
attempts will be ultimately successful. 

Greater freedom for bureau workers means that they must be re- 
heved of the pressure consciously or unconsciously exerted by their 
fmancial backers for immediate practical results in lowered costs of 
government. A national organization would aid in effecting this ob- 
ject. The direct and feasible course, however, is to educate contributors 
tə the value of wider and more fundamental studies. 

There is every reason to anticipate an enlarged and increasingly 
valuable productivity of tae professional agencies. 

Relations of University and Bureau Workers. There is, however, a 
firther requisite to the extension of the scope of bureau activity to the 
general field of political science. Few of the bureau men are trained 
scientists. Despite the real vision of their leaders in initiating a new 
. method of political research, very few of their workers have had the 
broad political education end training to enable them to apply it. 

Bureau research in its intended róle is analogous to the chemical or 
physical research of an industrial plant. Its primary purpose is noi 
the discovery of fundamentals. It is concerned in its characteristic 
scope only with the task of deducing useful conclusions from the remote 
principles of pure science. And yet the bureaus are forced to interest 
themselves in pure science because they have not been supplied by 
academic political science with the same sort of fundamental equipment 
as chemistry has supplied to industry. 

There is here an opportnity for ccéperation between universities 
and professional agencies. If the bureaus are successfully able to 
attack the more fundamental problems of politics, such coöperation is 
essential. It is certain that the buregi men would welcome this co- 
operation on the part of tae academic scientists. Most of the bureaus 
now open their doors to the college student, and even give him a place 
on their staffs with s living wage. They would unquestionably go 
farther than this, and give to faculty men the opportunity with re- 
muneration to work on problems of eommon interest. And bureau 
men would be found »rolifie in suggestions of problems. 

From the standpoint of the faculty man, there is much to be gained 
from such coöperation. ‘The considerable number of the bureaus and 
their wide spread over the country, ther resources of money and staff, 
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and the greater likelihood of conclusions receiving the actual tests of 
application, offer opportunities not to be ignored. 

In coóperation between the political scientists of our faculties and 
the bureaus there appears to be an opportunity for a combination of 
scientific training and of a new method of research coupled with financial 
resources that holds a most fruitZul promise for political science. 

The views just expressed mgy be sunrmed up as follows: 

The bureaus have developed a new £nd better method of political 
research, but have not produced the results that should flow from this 
more scientific method chiefly kecause thair 2rovince is not pure science 
"but applied science. The bureaus require scientific principles for 
application to concrete probleras, which political science has not sup- 
plied them. In the development of scientific principles of politics, 
bureaus and universities are equally interested. The bureaus have a 
valuable method and they have funds. ‘he university staffs have 
men of broad scientific traininz. Codperation would appear to bring 
together factors making for scientific progress. 

The following steps are therefore suggested for consideration: 

(1) The inclusion of bureau mea, a number of whom are among our 
members, on the proposed permanent committee on political research 
of the American Political Science Association. 

(2) Coóperation of bureau men: (a) in giving regular courses in 
administration in the universities, and (5) in offering field training to 
candidetes for advanced university degrees in public administration. 

(8) Coóperation of university men through actual participation as 
paid members of the bureau stafs in the stucy of the more fundamental 
problems of the bureaus and in their experiments. 

(4) The inclusion of applied political science in the program of the 
proposed annual conference on pclitieal esearch in order that definite 
problems of political research may be zonsidered by university and 
bureau men jointly, and plans led for suture mvestigations. 


. R. T. CRANE. 
University of Michigan. 


LEGISLATIVE AND MUNICIPAL REFERENCE AGENCIES 


Probably the earliest steps towards the systematic collection of 
materials for the study of governmental problems in the United States 
were by state libraries, which made desultory collections of official 
publieations, notably those in Massactusetts (established in 1827) 
and New York. 


MÀ 
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An important step towards the more svstematic use of state libraries 
was taken in 1890 by ths appointment of a legislative librarian for the 
New York State Library and the preparation and publieation of annual 
indices of state legislation. :o which were added later summaries and. 
topical reviews of legislatior, which was continued until 1908. 

In 1901 a legislative refer2nce bureau was established in Wisconsin 
under Charles McCarthy, which gave special attention to the collec- 
tion and classification of current fugitive material relating to subjects 
of legislation, and also issued for some years a series of brief bulletins 
on pending legislative topies. This was soon followed by similar 
legislative reference libraries in other states, until by 1915 work of this 
kind was being done, to & greater or less extent, in thirty states. <A leg- 
islative reference department has also bean organized in the Library of 
Congress. 

There has been much va-iation in the methods of organizing this 
legislative reference work. In more than half the states it is carried 
on through the state library. or the state law library, as in California, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Texas. There is, however, no 
uniformity in the organizaticn of state libraries. In several states the 
legislative reference service & under the direction of some other state 
authority, sometimes the library commission as in Wisconsin, sometimes 
in connection with the state university, as in Nebraska. In several 
states, legislative reference bureaus have been established as distinct 
administrative agencies, as in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Virginia, . 

Financial support for this work is limited. Data from twelve states 
shows that the highest salzri»s for the chief officer and the total appro- 
priations are largest in Peansylvania ($6000 and $40,000), Illinois 
($5000 and $40,000), anc Wisconsin ($4750 and $31,000). The Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut scate libraries each have about $30,000 a 
year for all branches of tbei work. In the other states reporting the 
funds for this work range from $5000 to $10,000; and in the other states 
not reporting the amounts are presumably even less. - 

The activities of these agencies include: (1) the collection, classifica- 
tion, and cataloging of curreat and fugitive publications; (2) the prep- 
aration of compilations, dig2sts, summaries, and reports on legislative 
topics; (3) in several states the publication of brief bulletins on such 
topics and occasionally larger undertakings, such as a Digest of State 
Constitutions in Ohio, and the Indiana Year Book; and (4) in some states 
assistance in bill drafting, notably in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois. 
Wisconsin, and Virginia. 
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DATE ; 
STATE ESTA B- NAMA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 

LISHED E ` 
New York......... 1890 | Legis. Ref. Section State Library 
Wisconsin......... 1901 | Legis. Ref. Dept. State Library Com. 
Maryland......... 1906 | Legis. Ref. Dept. Baltimore City 
Indiana........... 1907* | Legis. Hef. Bureau 
LOW B cix vis» 1907 | Legis. Ref. Librarv Law Library 
Michigan.......... 1907 | Legis. Eef. Dept. State Library 
North Dakota.....| 1907 | Legis. Eef. Library Pub. Lib. Com. 
South Dakota.....| 1907. | Legis. Bef. Division Dept. of History 
Alabama.......... 1907 Dept. of Archives and 

History 
Connecticut....... 1908 State Library 
Montans.......... 1900 | Legis. Ref. Bureau State Library 
Pennsylvania...... 1909} | Legis. Hef. Bureau 
Texas. d on daana 1909 | Legis. Eef. Division State Library 
ODIO sheen dss ats 1910 | Legis. Bef. Division State Library 
Massacausetts..... 1910 State Library 
Nebraska.......... 1011 | Legis. Ref. Pureau Univ. of Nebraska 
Rhode Island...... 1911 Legis. Ref. Dept. -| State Library 
Vermont... 1911 | Legis. Bef. Bureau State Library 
California......... 1913 | Law and Legis. Dept. State Library 
Colorado.......... 1913 | Legis. Bef. Bureau Univ. of Colorado 
IInolS. once rn 32 1918 | Legis. Ref. Bureau. 
New Hampshire...| 1913 Legis. Hef. Bureau State Library 
Oregon. .......... 1918 State Library 
Georgia........... 1914 | Legis. Ref. Dept. State Library 
New Jersey........ 1914 Legis. Ref. Dept. State Library 
MITEIIJFSB. chi 422885 1914 | Legis. Ref. Bureau 
Arizon&........... 1915 | Law and Legis. Ref. Lib. 
Idaho............. © | Law Library 
Kansas............ State Library 
Kentueky......... State Library 
Maine............. State Library 
Minnesota......... State Library 
Mississippi........ State Library 
Missouri........... Library Com. 
Washington....... Legis. Ref. Bureau Univ. of Wash. 
West Virginia..... Legis. Ref. Bureau State Historian 
* 1015. 
t 1911. 


State historieal societies, sometimes officially recognized and finan- 
cially supported by the state, have done important research work. In 
most ceses, little attention is given io current political problems. An 
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important exception, however, has been the State Historical Society 
of Iowa, which has published twenty substantial volumes,” dealing 
largely with political, economic, and social legislation, as well as twenty 
annual volumes of the quarzerly Towa Journal of History and Politics. 
The annual budget of this society, mainly from state appropriations, 
is about $50,000, including £12,000 for research and $16,000 for publi- 
cations. Publications of a rolitical character have also been issued by 
the Illinois and Missouri State Historical Societies and the Alabama 
department of History and Archives. l 

Research on political proklems has also been carried on by or under 
the direction of special commissions or legislative committees on par- ` 
ticular governmental problems. The number of such investigations 
has increased largely in recent years. At least thirty were autnorized 
in 1909; and since then frora 60 to 80 have been provided for during 
each biennial period in the vazious states. Some states use this method 
much more than cthers—nczably Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The subjects investigated would make 
a lengthy catalogue. Among the most frequent and most. important 
have been those relating tc taxation,? administrative reorganization, 
data for constitutional cozventions, statutory revisions, education, 
and social and industrial prcblems. 

There is & wide variation in the character of these special investiga- 
tions; but in a number of casas valuable reports have been issued as the 
result of careful and scienti3c research, more commonly where university 
specialists have been secured for the technical studies. Among these 
may be noted the reports af several tax commissions, of the Illinois 
Efficiency and Economy Committee (1915) and the New York Recon- 
struction Commission, and the publications prepared for the recent 
constitutional conventions im New York, Massachusetts, and Illinois. 

The numerous permanent state offices, boards, and commissions 
collect and publish onginel data of varying value; and some of them 
have issued special reports cf substantial value. 

Municipal reference agencies of various kinds have been established 
in considerable number. In 1873 New York City established £ small 
municipal library; and a more important collection of municipal publi- 


22 See American Political Science Review, IV, 68; VI, 238; VIII, 238; IX, 748; 
X, 546; XII, 88; XIV, 277; XVI, 650. 

23 Since 1832, there have been 39 such special tax commissions: 11 before 1880, 
27 from 1880 to 1900, and 61 sinse 1900,—39 of the latter since 1910. Seligman, 
Essays in Taxation (9th ed., 1922). 
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 eations Was begun by the New York Reform Club in 1897, ari later 
transferred to Columbia University. The Boston statistics deperiment ' 
was organized in 1897, the Chicago munizipal library in 1900, th- Balti- 


. -more legislative reference department in 1906, and the Milwaukee 


- municipal reference library ir 1908. In 1913, the Chicago library 
was reorganized, and a municipal reference library was establi-hed in 
New York. Since then municipal refersnce work has been organized . 
in other cities,—in all.about twenty. Sometimes this is a branzh or a 
division of the public library (as in St. Louis, Cleveland, Betroit, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, and Seattle); sometimes an agency of the 
city government (as in Kansas City, Ma., Buffalo, and San Francisco). 

Besides such local agencies, municipal reference or information 
bureaus have been established by several steie leagues of municralities 
(California in 1898, New York and New Jersey in 1915), and by a num- 
ber of universities (Wisconsin, Kansas in 1905, Harvard in 1910, Ilinois, 
Minnesota and Texas in 1913, Washinzton, North Carolina, Jinein- 
nati; Toledo, and Akron). ‘The state university bureaus co pet 
with the state leagues of municipalities. 

The financial resources of these municipal reference agences are 
less than those of the legislative reference bureaus. Data frem ten 
of the more important bureaus shcw total funds ranging from: $5000 
- to $21,000,—the New York Ciy and state agencies having the largest 
amounts. The limited resources restric; key their activitie . in all 
directions. 

One of the seruis functions of ut agencies is the collec-ion of 
official documents. and other material o3 municipal government: The 
largest collections are those of the New York Public Library, end the 
New. York Reform Club collection in Columbia University. Other 
important-collections are those 0? Chicago ard the University of —llinois. 

These collections are used for informal reports on special psoblems 
. for city officials, and in the university bureaus are used by s-udents 
in connection with their studies. A number of bureaus have issued small 
periodical publications—such as Pacific Municipalities, Illinois clunici- 
pal Review, and Municipal Reference Nctes. In some cases pamphlet 
reports on special subjects have deen prblished, as by the Mirnesota, 
: Chicago, New Jersey, and Texas bureaus; and in other cases mimeo- 
graphed bulletins are issued from time io time, as in Kansas. Prob- 


21 The scope of the Texas bureau nas been extended and its name changed to the 
bureau of government research. The Univerzity cf Minnesota has estaHiished a 
bureau of governmental research in addition tc the municipal reference bureau. 
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ably the most important contribution to original research has been | 
' Munro’s Bibliography of M unicipdl Government, prepared - with the aid 
of the Harvard bureau. 

From time to time there have alsc been special and temporary E 
municipal commissions, both official snd unofficial, some of which- ` 
have made important research investigations and published valuable: 
reports. Among them may be noted the Chicago commission-on 
expenditures. - . i g 
~y To summarize briefly the work of these legislative and municipal 
agencies: (1) As to methods, the more 2ermanent agencies have given 
` attention to the collection and classifcation of current and fugitive 
‘mater ial; and both permanent and temporary agencies have made 
effective use of university specialists. (2) The scope of their work has 
— been closely limited by the small financial support, except in the case. 
of some of the temporary agencies, whose work has been limited as to 
time. (3) The published results. hav» included (a) bibliographical 
.. data, such as indices ard reference lists; (b) special pamphlet reports 
and bulletins and minor periodicals; and (c) a number of monographie 
studies oi importance, mostly by special commissions. 


Jonn A. FARLEG. 
U niversity of Illinois. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH AND EQUIPMENT 


The purpose of this part of the report was to irquire into the nature 
of résearch interests and partieularly into the university and college 
facilities for research work in political science. A questionnaire was 
sent to most of the instructors in political science in the American 
colleges and universities and replies were received from nearly all © 
instructors. 

The character of research interests is indicated by the following 
tabulation of individual replies which indicates a wide range of 
inquiry in various fields of political science: 

Elections; statutes; caurt decisions; party organization, methods and 
policies; international relations. 

Political behavior from the standpoint of psychology. 

. International law and relations; administrative efficiency; govern- 
ment finance; bases of representation; industrial democracy ; technique. 
of publie opinion; orgamzation of ERES 


- 
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Administrative geography; population of the United states actuali- 
ties of types of government. 

Actual operation of government. 

. Public administration; collection of political dota: political theoriés. 

National, state and municipal adminisczration; comparative gov- 
ernment; international relations. 

Structural changes in European states since the war. 

State and city government; international relations. 

Distribution of power between nations! and local governments: state 


Supervision over local administration ard finance; division of tax Te- 


sources between governmenta. agencies; citizen interest in govern: 
ment; administrative courts in the United States. 

Political control over political behavior. 

Muuicipal, state, international organization; party strüctüte and 
methocs; proportional representation; mpapai efficiency; colonial 
government, l 

It will be observed that there are s fers main types of inquiry cov- 
ered here. One relates to the Cescriptior and analysis of the structure | 
of governments; another relates to the acua] operation of governments; 
another has to do with what might be called the psychology of the 
process of political control. 

From these inquiries the following ecnclusions may be drawn as to 
equipment for research: | 

1. The time available for research is wholly inadequate in most in- . 
stitutions, owing to the heavy demards of lass work and administra- 
tive duties of various types. 

: 2. In most institutions there is neither Bano ES nor clerieal aid 
provided for research specialists. 

3. There are practically no research assistants of the type that would 
be found in a laboratory or in alaw office. 

4, There are practically no allowances for field work in the form of 
actual observation of political experiments or other phenomena. 

5. Special funds available for rasearch work are extremely’ limited 
and found only in a few institutions. 

6. Publication funds are found in some cases, but often are wholly 
lacking and frequently are very inadequate. 

It may therefore be concluced that the time available for political 
research and the equipment for intensive inquiries is deplorably inade- ` 
quate in view of the needs of scientific inquiry. The relatively small 
number of research men find themselves overburdened by’ teaching 
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duties and crippled by leck of facilities essential to the conducting cf 
modern types of research in the field of government. Large funds 


have been made available in connection with bureaus of municipal -: 


research and various other foundations. ‘These inquiries are conducted 
by university men in the main but are carried on outside of the uni- 
versity field. Unquestionably, the scientific study of the experiments 
‘in modern democracy justifies, in fact demands, far more elaborate 
equipment than has thus far been available for fundamental inquiries 
into the processes of government. There is no phase of human life 
more important than the political process and yet in scarcely any field 
is the equipment for scientific research so notably deficient. 


It is therefore recommended: 

1. That larger opportunity in the way of time be provided for stu- 
dents of government in order to carry on inquiries of a fundamental 
nature. 

2. That adequate Eine is and clerical service. and research 
assistants be provided so that the specialist in political science may at 
least have the equipment of & modern law or business office. 

3. That larger funds for field work and other special researenes be 
provided. 

4. That adequate provision be dis for the publieation of results of 
scientific research of a type that do not possess immediate commercial 
value. 

5. That concerted erd persistent effort be made to present the 
necessities of political science to the appropriate university authorities 
and to the general public. | 


With a view of illustratirg types of inquiry the committee is drawing 
up outlines of proposed investigations in the following fields: 

The nature and charasteristics of political propaganda. 

An analysis of the rôle of organized groupings in the government of a 
given community. l 

The intensive study of the data upon which popular judgmerts are 
now formed in a given community. 

A survey of political stanistics. 

The relation between political platforms, governors’ messages, and 
legislative output. 

Some phases of political geography. 

An analysis of the qualities of effective en with reference to 
specific tests of such qualities. 


9 4 
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An analysis of the qualities end characteristics of non-voting. 
A study of the practical working of the direct primary system. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM. 
University of Chicago.- | 


IIl. RECCMMENDATIONS 


The Committee on Political Research recommends: 

I. The establishment of a Social Science Research Council consist- 
ing of two members each from EAD Sociology, Political Science, 
and History for the purpose o>—- 

(a) The development f research in the social studies. 

(b) The establishment of a central clearing house for projects oi 
social investigation. 

(c) The encouragement of the estaklishment of institutes for social 
science study with funds adecuate for the execution of various research 
projects and publications in the various fields of science.. l 

(d) Suggestions to various governmental authorities regarding 
the statistics collected in the field of social investigation. 

(e) The teaching of socia. science in American colleges and 
universities. 

(f) Any other ways and means of encouraging the desdiooment of 
the scientific study of politics. 

II. The establishment of a 2ermanen; committee on political research 
for the purpose of encouraging the growth of scientific investigation 


. In the field of government. 


III. A quadrennial survey of significant advances in political science 
at appropriate sessions of the American Political Science Association. 

IV. Coóperation with special instituces and agencies for field work 
by professional students of gorernment during the summer months or 
at other times during the year. 

V. The holding of an annual institute of political science for deid 
‘consideration of political metacds and for the detailed examination of 
a few selected topics in the field of government. . 

VI. Concerted and persistert effort to bring to the attention of 
university authorities and the public the need of larger numbers of 
professional students of government with larger time and UOS for 
scientific work. . 

VII. Further study of the stone of— l 

(a) More. adequate reporting and digesting of governmental actions. 
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(b) More adequate reporting of the practical operation of govern- 
mental experiments by traired observers. 

(c) The development cf more scientific methods of arriving at definite 
political conclusions. 

VIII. Your committee urges that every effort be made to bring about 
the closest coöperation between studerts of politics and the other 
branches of social science, and also with the students of psychology, 
anthropology, geography, biological sciences, and engineering, to the 
erd that the new political science may evail itself of all of the ‘results 
of modern thought in the attempt to work out scientific methods of 
political control. 

This section sums up the results of the committee’s work in consider- 
ing the ways and means by whick the quality and quantity of political 
research might be improved. Some o: these recommendations are 
very general and others are more specific. 

The first recommendation—for the establishment of a research 
council—was approved by the American Political Science Association 
and a similar resolution was passed by the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Sociological Society. The first meeting of the 


representatives of the varicus associations to consider this question- 


was held on February 24, 1923. 

The second recommerdation for the zstablishment of a permanent 
committee on political research has been approved by the Council and 
the American Political Science Association. Last year’s committse was 
continued with the addit:on of Professor Holcombe of Harvard. 

The fifth recommendation for the holding of an annual institute of 
political science was not officially acted pon, but informal action has 
been zaken and definite plans are under way for the holding of such an 
institute some time durng the summer vacation of 1923. Professor 
Arnold B. Hall of the University of Wisconsin is chairman of the in- 
fcrmal committee in charge of this undertaking. . 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM, 
RosEsnT T. CRANE, 
JOHN A. FAIRLIE, 
CuxpE L. Kiwa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY W. B. MJNRO 
Y - Hawg Universite 
Public Opinion in War ana Peace. By A: LAWRENCE LOWELL. 
~ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1923. Pp. xii, 304.) 


The civilized world is now 2cmmitted to the experiment of political 
rule dictated and controlled by tae will and judgment of the governed. 
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All forms of political organizaticn being but means to an end, but F 


instrumentalities for obtaining zẹrtain resilts, it is evident that the 
proposition has been accepted zhst the politizally ruled are best qualified 


to form a just opinion regarding their own interests, or, at any rate, that ' 


they alone may be trusted to sek those interests. This being of the 
essence of popular government, whether ir its directly democratic or 
representative form, the problem of securing satisfactory political 
rule involves the attainment of three results: the formulation of an 
intelligent public opinion; the se2uring of its authentic expression; and 


the creation of constitutional provisions, understandings, or conventions ' 


whereby this opinion, thus formulated and authentically expressed, may 
be made controlling upon those in publie cuthority. The problem of 
qualifying a people to form an intelligent public opinion is, of course, an 
educational one, using that worc in its broacest sense. The problem of 
making that opinion controlling upon those vested with authority, is a 
constitutional one. ‘There remains what is, perhaps, the still more 
difficult task, if the problem of pepalar government is to be satisfactorily 


solved, of providing opportunities and instrumentalities whereby peoples . 


can authentically express their wishes or jucgments. , 
In an earlier work, publishe= in 1914, entitled Public Opinion and 


Popular Government, President Lcwell conddered the nature of public. 


opinion, ‘and the means by whica it might De expressed. ‘That. discus- 
sion was a substantial contribution to politizal thought by reason of the 
acuteness with which the subjec= was analyzed, and the clearness with 
which: were exhibited the difficucties that beset the achievement of trué 
popular rule." "Walter il 12 his Public oe nion, dn appeared in 
Pos ae $ 812 : 
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1922, further emphasized these difficulties, to such an extent as to make 
one question whether, urder any conditions practically obtainable, it is 
possible to secure an intelligent publie opinion regarding most of the 
matters with which governments have to deal. In the volume under 
review, President Lowell has made a fresh inquiry of the problem in the 
light of the abnormal conditions, which, since 1914, have prevailed in the 
' world, and especially in the United States, Great Britain, and France. 

In ‘this new study President Lowell devotes considerably more 
attention than he had done in his earlier work to the purely psychological 
aspects of the question, to the factors of imitation, suggestion, the 
ernotions and sentiments, intellectual judgments, and the so-called 
group mind. Especially interesting and illuminating is the emphasis he 
lays upon the necessity, both within and without deliberative or legisla- 
tive bodies, of clearly presenting to the people for selection single pairs of 
alternatives. The doing of this he conceives to be the true function of 
political parties. The results reached by the direct primary he declares 
tc have been distinctly unsatisfactory, and necessarily so because the 
device is based upon a wrong principle. Space will not permit a further 
presentation of the conclusions reached, but it may be said generally, as 
might have been expected, that President Lowell has made a substantial 
contribution to the literazure of his topic. The subject of popular opin- 
ion as applied to matters political is one that does not lend itself to definite 
treatment. ` It will always furnish opportunity for useful analyses and 
conclusions from those, like President Lowell, who, in addition to wide 
knowledge, have a clear conception of the art and science of government. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


Essays on Constitutional Law and Equity and Other Subjects. By 
Henry ScHorretp. (Boston: Chipman Law Publishing Com- 
pany. 1921. Two volumes. Pp. xxiv, 456; viii, 550.) 


The author -of these volumes was for seventeen years a member of 
the faculty of the Northwestern University Law School. Before his death 
in 1918 his colleagues, without his knowledge, had begun the task of 
assembling his various writings; and the book was finally published as a 
memorial. Two brief icrewords give an adequate explanation of the 
nature and purpose of the volumes, as well as a delightful appreciative 
sketch of the author. 
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A bout three-fourths of the concent of the sohni deàls with problems 
in constitutional law. Even in -his field Professor Schofield’s interests 
lay in the main in problems of procedure rather than in the broader 
questions of substantive constitutional law. His ninety page paper on 
jury trials and the Seventh Amendment, sor example, deals with the. 
question whether the federal 2castitutional guarantees of jury trial m 
. civil cases prevent the circuit court of appeals from entering a final 

judgment contrary to the findirgs of 4 trāl jury, or whether the ap- 
pellate court must in such ar iastance remand the case to the lower 
court for a new trial. And yet ir. spite of the narrowly technical nature 
of many of these essays it is clear that Professor Schofield had a definite 
philosophy of constitutional law as well a3 a knowledge of its many 
phases which was both broad and deep. 

Professor Schofield was the exponent of the doctrine of the broadest 
possible construction of the jud=cial power of the United States. . His 
views upon this point, as set fcrth in the first half of Volume I, are 
distinctly radical. He advances the view in the first essay that the 
Fourteenth Amendment gives to the Supzeme Court of the United 
States the authority to review tke judgmené of a state court involving 
private rights which depend entirely upon state law, in order to deter- 
. mine whether the state court hasreached its decision in accordance with 
the existing established law of.tke state; ard in so doing the Supreme 
Court must decide for itself what the law of the state is. Says Profes- 
sor Schofield: “No one would thnk, I suppose, that State Judges can 
hang a man under an informatioa, when th» State law says they must 
proceed under an indictment. Yet it appears to be thought that when 
they get hold of a man under zn indictment, whatever they may do 
then with the substantive law oz the State nust stand uncorrectzble by 
any earthly judicial tribunal" (I, 34, note). His theory is that the 
Supreme Court can, under due process ci lav; correct errors of state law 
in the state courts provided those errors are. sufficiently gross, & proviso 
which would probably tend to save the ‘Supreme Court from being 
entirely inundated by the flood of cases waich would come up under 
such a rule. 

A second essay of this group is devoted to a defense of Story’s much 
criticized doctrine in Swift v. Tyson, 16 Peters 1, that when the federal 
courts upon the ground of diversizy of ber dp, exercise jurisdiction in 
controversies grounded in state lew they are not bound by the decisions 
of the state courts construing the state law. but are free to reach their 
own conclusions with respect to such law. Section 34 of the Judiciary . 


? 
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Act of.1789 provides: “The laws of the several states, except where the 

constitution shall otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as rules 
. of decision in trials at common law, in the courts of the United States, in 
cases where they apply." Swift v. Tyson held in substance that decisions 
of the state courts were not “laws” within the meaning of this clause, and 
were not therefore binding upon the federal courts. This doctrine, 
adhered to by the Supreme Court in certain types of cases, but much 
criticized by the profession at large, is strongly supported by Professor 
Schofield. He urges that when the Constitution states that “the judicial 
power shall extend . . . . to controversies . . . . between 
citizens of different states" it means judicial power in the fullest and 
most complete sensé; or, to use his own words, “an equal, complete, 
orginal, and independent judicial power to declare or make the state 
law that rules the controversy in hand, using the same sources that a 
state court properly could use (p. 45)." If the exercise of this juris- 
diction should result in a dial system of law govérning the same legal 
subject matter, one law enforced by the state courts and another en- 
forced by the federal courts, the situation 1s still not irremediable. In 
fact, two remedies exist. One is the enactment of a statute (clearly a 
“law” within the meaning of the section of the Judiciary Act quoted | 
above) by the state legislature which would be binding upon the federal - 
courts. The other is the enforcement of the second section of Article 
VI of the Constitution waich declares the “laws of the United States" 
‘to be the “supreme law of the land" which must be applied by the courts 
of the. states. Decisions of the federal courts in these cases are, in 
Professor Schofield’s view, “laws of the United States;" and any citizen 
in a state who was denied she benefit of their application would have 
redress under Article IV, Section 2, guaranteeing to the citizens of the 
states the privileges and immunities of the citizens of the several states. 
If this rule is not adhered to, then all attempts to secure uniform legisla- 
tion amongst the several stetes will be defeated by the failure to secure 
uniform judicial construction of it in the different states. Professor 
Schofield’s argument is convincing except for the fact that it is hard to 
see why, if state judicial decisions are not “laws” within the meaning o? 
the Federal Judiciary Act, federal judicial decisions can be regarded as 
“jaws of the United States" within the meaning of Article VI, Section 2. 

An interesting paper on “‘Freedom of Press in the United States” is 
replete with valuable historical data and argues for a much higher degree 
of freedom of expression than received legislative recognition during the 
late war. 
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A word should be added resvecting tk» litorary quality of these essays. 
Style is likely to be conditioned by the circumstances under which a 
paper is written as well as by the character of the reading public which 
the author ‘is trying to reach. These 2ssays were written to be read 
primarily by men who were professionally interested in the decisions 
which they discuss.‘ They are by no means light reading. They 
abound in long, involved sancences frequertly of half a page or more; 
and Professor Schofield would surely have fared ill at the hands of ` 
Mark Twain, who demanded zhe deaz;h penalty for all users of the 
. parenthesis, -the '"re-parenthesis," and the ''re-re-parenthesis," and 
insisted that every person should be recuired ‘to unfold a plain, 
straightforward tale, or else co:l it anc sit on it and hold his peace." 
And yet in spite of these stylistic limitations there is a complete and per- 
meating lucidity in Professor Schofield's writing which must ever mark 
the product of a keen mind werking with precision and .definiteness; 
and while the argument is clos2, the task of following it is amply re- . 
warded by the exhilaration of being swept irresistibly along by the 
cogency of the reasoning. Furthermore, she author has done much > 
more than discuss technical questions in technical language; he has 
presented them against a background of broad learning in history, - 
philosophy, and literature which gives them interest even in the eyes 
of the layman. The penalty of not follawinz Professor Schofield closely ` 
is not merely the loss of the thread of his argument, but also the risk of , 
passing over some choice epigram, or some delightful bit of irony, or 
some fragment of homely wisdom, any one of which may rise up unex- 
pextedly in the midst of the most desclate passages. The reading of 
these volumes will make one grateful jo taose who have made them 
available, and at the same time will cause ene to regret that Professor 
Schofield could not have written a com»rebensive treatise on constitu- 
tional law. 


l Roszgr EvuarNE CUSHMAN. 
University of Minnesota. | | 


The McKinley and Roosevelt Adminis?ations: 1897-1909. By 
James Forp Ruoprs, LL.D., Litt D. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. x, 418.) 

Under Four Administrations: from Cleland to Taft. Recollec- 
tions of Oscar 8. SrRAUS, Litt.D., LL.D., Member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbisration at the: Ene. three times 
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Minister and Ambassador to Turkey, former Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
1922. Pp. xiii, 456.) 


Mr. Rhodes The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations more 
resembles excellent raw material for a volume on the period 1897-1909 
than it does a finished product. The narrative lacks cohesiveness, the 
transitions are abrupt and confusing, and the number of quotations is 
urcommonly large. The lecx of cohesiveness appears, for example, in 
the account of the anti-trust activities of President Roosevelt. The 
several events in this series of acts, such as the coal strike settlement, 
the anti-trust legislation of 1903, the Hepburn Act, etc., appear as 
separate episodes rather than as parts of a connected whole. 

Quotations large and small appear on almost every page. Sometimes 
. they impede the flow of the narrative, as on p. 170 where some humorous 
remarks of Mr. Dooley on the electrical display at the Buffalo Exposi- 
tion are placed in the midst of the account of McKinley’s fatal visit 
to Buzfalo. In other places (pp. 178, 238, 244, and others), phrases 
ard sentences are quoted which have no significance and could much 
better have been put in the author’s own words. More important are 
such cases as appear on pp. 344-353, 353-303, 364-366, 369-377, and 
378-388. One of these cases is an account of the panic of 1907 con- 
sisting of approximately two hundred and seventy-eight lines, of which 
one hundred and twelve ar2 quotations; one is an account of our rela- 
tions with Cuba in 1906, in seventy-four lines of which fifty-five are 
quotations; another concerns the election of 1908 and is composed of ten 
anc a half pages, of which seven and one-half are taken up-with a letter 
from Roosevelt to Sir George Otto Trevelyan on the subject. | 

Another surprising defect (to have done with adverse criticism) is 
tre accouns of the election cf 1896. The author’s final judgment is a 
quotation from Goldwin Smith which describes the controlling elements 
in the Democratic party as those of “Anarchism and Repudiation" and 
defines Bryanism as “A vast cave of Adullam, in which are combined all 
tke distressed, all the discor.tented, all who have nothing to lose and 
may hope to gain by a general over-turn”’ (p. 28). This is surprisingly 
superficial in these days when we have seen so much of the Bryan plat- 
farm of 1896 put into operation by both great parties. 

In this connection there 1s a degree of truth worth pondering upon in à 
story which Mr. Straus tells about himself (Under Four Administra- 
tions, p. 242). Mr. Straus had been a Cleveland Democrat before 1896, 
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but supported McKinley in that year and later was in Roosevelt’s 
cabinet. Some of his friends chided him wita having changed his party. 
“It was true, I said, that I had bean, asit were, on both sides of the fence, 
but that was not my fault; ihe fence had been moved." 

On the other hand the most valuable po-tions of Mr. Rhodes’ book 
are those in which the author supplements what has already been known 
by his own personal contacts with the mea of the period, especially 
President Roosevelt and Mark Hanna. Chapter X on the Panama 
Canal and Chapter XI on the relations between Roosevelt and Hanna 
are strong chapters. A partieular poirt o interest is the statement 
which Roosevelt made to Mr. Rhodes that he had made a mistake in 
inviting Booker Washington tc dinner. - 

Mr. Straus has produced & substantial biography. It is without 
flourishes or dramatic events, bat holds the actention. Naturally it is of 
‘most interest to the student of::nternationel law and diplomatie rela- 
tions. The strongest chapters IV, VI, ard XI) are accounts of the | 
. problems which he met as miniscer and ambassador to Turkey (1887, 

. 1898, and 1909). These chapters give a quiet but convincing picture of 
the difficulties in dealing with Turkish problems and of the methods and: 
‘qualities which brought success. The chapter on the Department of 
Commerce and Labor is excellenz and ali toc short. 

CHARLES R. Linenty. 

. Dartmouth College.. s 


From Harrison to Harding, 1888-1920. By AmrHUR WALLACE 
Duxn. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1922; Two volumes. Pp. 420; 444.) 


5 


This is a personal narrative of & journalist’s observations on American 
party leaders and political life fora third of a century. It is written by 
an experienced and intelligent newspaper correspondent who has ob- 
served at close range the mén ard measures whose career he reveals. It 
is a racy, lively account of many interesting personal and political 

mattere that have come under I=. Dunn's own eyes, a summary of the 
political events which it has been his duzy as a journalist to record as 
. they have occurred. 

Mr. Dunn has known personelly all she presidents of this period, . 
` some of them intimately, as wal as most o? the other public men of 
importance and prominence. H= writes of them with sincerity and 
integrity of purpose and with a manifest desire to estimate them fairly 
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" axd to tell the truth as be sess it. He brings before us the party con- 


M 


ventions and the politica. campaigns of the period, giving his readers a 
nearby view not only ó? all the presidents, but of the leading senators 
ard representatives, and the notable congressional struggles in which 
they were engaged. Pa-ty managers and influences that determined 


nominations and controled elections are presented. Mark* Hanna, . . 


Matt Quay, Champ Chrk, Tom Reed, Tillman, Aldrich, Penrose, 
Bryan, Hughes, House, Turmulty, Cannon, Hays, Hearst, Barnes,— 
all the worthies and unworthies are delineated as they appear upon the 
stage. ` 

We would not resort so Mr. Dunn’s volumes B Bud history. 
It has been his business to have a scent for “news.” His pen has been 
employed with the men and events that have been in the public eye. 
Underlying causes at home, in the “hinterland” or in the ‘out -town- 
ships," the forces behind public men and events, have often escaped”. 


him. But while it is trae that one cannot write nor understand the ' | 
“political history of the times by: merely watching and recording what- 


goes on at Washington and in the great polit-cal conventions, either 
‘behind the scenes or in she open, nor by perscnal contact with party 


, leaders and public men, vet such volumes have historical uses. To the - 


his:orical student of recent times they are of dec-ded value as a source of 
. much inside personal information on men and events not readily found in 
'. guch accessible form. 


a 


— These volumes are nct neutral. They have color,—the color of the 
author's likes and dislikes, of his political pertialities and leanings, 
and. darker colors of dcgrnatic censure or over-statement: “A more 
partisan President than. Woodrow Wilson never occupied the White 
House.” “The Adamson Law was the most stupendous hold-up in 
the legislative history of the country." ‘In a long period of political 
observation I have never known a case of polizieal treachery equal to 
or 2ven approaching thas of William J. Bryan toward Champ Clark at 
Baltimore in 1912.” 

Not only is Mr. Dunn 7ree with his opinions and eharaoterizatións but , 
hs contributes many inside personal stories taat are rich and juicy. 
For instance, when Mr. Cleveland was urged by financial magnates to 
call Congress into extra s»ssion to effect the repeal of the Silver Purchase 


. Act (1893) he blurted ovt, “Who can tell what the damned scoundrels 


will do when we get them here?” When assured that there was a safe 
majority in the House, Dleveland said, “Well, I can take care of the 
senate; they are a lot o? camned old patronage brokers.” Then how 
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Cleveland bought enough free silver Democrats in the Senate by a 
skilful use of patronage is naively told, cr taken for granted, in Mr. 
Dunn’s pages. Such things come frcm ‘the close-up view of honest 
newspaper reporters who tell what they hear, or, at least, some of it. 

Will the historians ever put on reco-d (as they ought, if such things 
are true) how these pairiotio influences “saved the country" for “sound 
money” against silver repudiction in those Populist days? Such is 
the base metal of practical politics, sach the real story of statesmen 
who to the popular eye are of noble znd heroie mold, as Mr. Dunn's 
personal testimony tends to reveal them. 

Along with much of interest and velue in these pages one finds, in 
addition to such stories, many assumptions and much of unquestioning 
assent to orthodox and conventional opinion, indicating, to a degree, 
the mind of a standardized roctineer who has little knowledge or ap- 
preciation of the pioneer thought and forces that have always been 
back of the political progress of the ec.mtry. 

JAMES A. WOODBUEN. 

Indiana University. 


The Agricultural Bloc. By ÀRTHUE CarPzm, U. S. Senator from 
Kansas, with an Introdustion by Kenyon L. BUTTERFIELD. | 
(New York: Harcourt, Braze& Company. 1922. Pp. vii, 171.) 


This is a little book telling what tha agricultural bloc is, when and 
why it was formed, and what it is trying to do. Senator Capper names 
the twelve senators who fonrec the boc and the twelve who joined it 
later,a group making nearly 2 third of the Senate. He presents in brief 
chapters the crisis in agriculture, the depression after the war, the 
difficulties in farm finance, marketinz, and transportation, and the 
need for government intervention and protection. The program of the 
bloc, its record in Congress, and the puzlic attitude towards its p:ans are 
other phases of his subject wh:ch the auzhor brings into notice. Senator 
Capper represents a farming stzte. For four years he was governor of 
Kansas. He has been a practical farmer. When Senator Kenyon, of 
Towa, retired from the Senate, Senatcr Capper succeeded him to the 
leadership of this agricultural bloc. Czpper is the editor of agricultural 
papers that come weekly to mcre farm firesides than any other publica- 
tions of their kind. He is, therefore. wel qualified to speak on his 
subject. 
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Senator Capper disclaims radicalism orthe presance of any dangerous 
proclivities among his cclleagues of the Hoc. Brt he feels deeply that 
the American people should 2cme to an understanding of the farmers’ 
condition and problems and he believes they are far from doing so. 
This agrarian unrest is nob merely a teraporary incident following, as 
always, in the wake of war, as many seem to beliere. That is a superfi- 
cial view. The deeper causes should be sought. Senator Capper 
adduces some illustrative anc forceful facts. 

In 1919 a Kansas farmer could buy fve galloas of gasoline with a 
bushel of corn; a year later ais bushel of ecrn would buy only one gallon. 
In 1919 a ton of coal cost the farmer six bushels of corn; a year later 
the coal cost him forty bushels of corn, and two yeers later sixty bushels. 
Likewise within these two short years the farmer passed from the 
prosperity of buying a $60.00 suit of clotaes with forty bushels of corn 
to the hardship of having to fork over three hundred bushels for the 
same suit. If Jeshurun kicked while waxing fat, {s it any wonder that 
our farmer friends are regisvering a mi zhty kick at.the polls while 
` waxing so lean? 

Such facts indicate the nature and extent of farming depression. 
This depression, in the opinion-of Senator Capper, has been a calamity. 
It a-fects not only the farmer but the natzon at large, because when the 
- farmer's buying capacity wanes, general prosperity wanes also. So all 
classes are interested in the problems cf the ferm. If the western 
farmer cannot sell his products for the zost of production, if he has 
to burn his corn for fuel while millions gc hungry. and if he has to pay 
about as high as ever for what he buys_ political turnings and over- 
turnings may be expected in agricultural states. Senator Capper’s 
little book helps to account for the Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota. 

The senator urges reform in farm finarce. Ths high cost of money 
for agriculture has been the cause of increzsing diffculties. He believes 
the farmers were “deflated” too hard ard too fast. He reviews the 
findings of the joint committee of agriciltural inquiry, which shows 
that the policy of the Federal Reserve 3oard ic restricting loans in 
agricultural regions by raising the discoun: rates tc country banks was a 
sericus and unnecessary hardship to agriciltural producers. 

As to a program, the bloc will go in fcr amencment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, for better commodity financing, more extensive and 
accommodating rural credits, codperative market-ng, readjustment of 
freight rates, packer control, the regulation of future trading in grain, 
and for miscellaneous measures making fr rural betterment. If one 
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wishes to find in brief space the farmers’ case, setting forth his wants and 
complaints, this little book will supply his need. 

JAMES A. "WoopmURN. 


Indiana University. 


The Life and Public Services of Charles Joseph Bonaparte. By 
JosgeH Buckxuin BisHor. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1922. Pp. 304.) 


This book is of more than commen Interest. It contains the ramantic 
account of Bonaparte’s ancestry, his fight for good government in 
Maryland and for high standards m natioral politics, his early associa- 
.. tion with Roosevelt, his exper.snce as secretary of the navy and at- 
. torney general under Roosevelt. scme of the humors of his official life, 
his attitude on the World Wer and the League of Nations, his religion 
as à Roman Catholic and its Larmony with American citizenship, his 
own marriage, and as a final tcuczh an aezoumt or Mr. Bishop’s interviews 
with the old servants who hzd. been from thirty to forty years in the 
family. All this is told in a most 7eadable. fashion. 

The school and college life o? ovr Bonaparte is less sensational than 
that of his romantic ancestors, Eecause pf his studious and quiet habits. . 
He did not belong to the "Mec Fac,” or lighs bonfires in the college yard. 
In his senior year he rebelled againsr the intrigues of class polities. 
This was the beginning of his ong career of warfare against immorality, ` 
graft, and *spoils" in American governmert—national, state, and munici- 
pal—which ended in Maryland ir a complete victory and a general 
purification through civil servic reform. 

Most interesting of all in 3omaparte’s career were his successful . 
contests, under the leadership of Roosev2lt, against the big, selfish 
interests which had come tc dominate the country. While he was 
attorney general the representatives of those interests boldly threatened 
‘him with attacks in the press if he would not lessen his activities. The 
threat was carried out in a humcrous way, but it disturbed neither 
Bonaparte nor Roosevelt. Oojecting as they did to Bonaparte’s 
. activities, it was a bit of “opera bouffe" to charge him with neglecting 
his publie duties; and they tried to make him out, as unacceptable to 
Roosevelt and to stir up ill feelinz between Bonaparte and his great 
leader. The Lzfe describes a state of the press which was more subser- 
vient to financial interests than at any šime before or since. The 
great fight ended not only in th= sukmissiom of the big, selfish interests, 
but in emancipating the press from their absolute bondage. 
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The only eritieism to be made is iat d in the account of the great 
romance of ‘Bonaparte’ s grandmother, Elizabeth Patterson, the reader, 
carried on in a train of thought, has now and'then to bach to the last 
switch to be sure'that he is on the right track. Bishop always proves to 
be correct, but a little repetition of personal names in place of pronouns, 
and a distinction between “Prince” Jerome and his son Jerome, would 
have enabled the reader to keep straightforward on his journey without ' 


these delays; but-perhaps, on the whole, it is just as well to reread `` 


a good deal of this romantic episode to: fix these details more clearly 
in the mind. 
The book has arik illustrations, and, one drops it with regret 


. when one comes to the last page. 


i Ricnarp H. DANA. 
Cainbridge, Massachusetts. | 


State Government. By Waiter F. Dopp. (New York: The .. 
Century Company. 1922. Pp. xiii, 578.) 


This is the most important tréatise dealing solely with state govern- 
ment since the publication of Professor Holeombe's book in 1916. It 
is, however, more inclusive than Professor Holcombe’s book, in that it 
includes chapters on local government wherein are discussed the gov- 
ernmental organization of counties, townships, and cities, and the 
problems arising in their relation to the state government. This 


. treatise has all the excellencies of the author's experience; painstaking 


research, practical experience in attempting to apply the principles 
discussed to actual political institutions, and the legal point of view of a 
practicing lawyer. This chapters on the reorzanization of the state 
executive and the chapters on the state courts, present. detailed research 
and constructive criticism oi these institutions. "The chapter on “Direct 
Legislation" is one of the best, brief expositions of the present working 
and possible dangers and necessary limitaticns of the institutions ` 
established for that purpose. 

As a treatise for advanced students, this book fills a place hitherto . 
unoccupied since 1916. It differs; however, from some of the other 
books in the Century Political Science Series in plan, material presented, 
and style. It frankly recognizes the ixapossibi ity, when dealing with 
forty-eight different states, of giving all the information concerning 
all the political institutions discussed. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the author has not reduced the descriptive portion too far, 
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andit may be doubted sheer the hes brief chapter on the “Conduct 
of Elections" gives sufficient informaticn concerning the ballot and the 
machinery of polities, This same criticism might apply to the treatment | 
of other topics, but in all-cases it is pertialy met by a wisely selected 
list of references to more extended trezlises or special monographs and 
articles. Too great praise can not, be g ven to the author in this choice . 


u of supplementary matter, for instead cf publishing lengthy lists of all 


possible material a carerul selection has beer made and critical references 


given to only the most significent; ' No er-ticism can be made against . 


the book in that it utilizes Massachusetts or New York too frequently 
for illustrations; in fact where other authors have referred to the states 
- of the Atlantic seaboard, the przsent writer draws his illustratiors more : 
generally from the middle western states 

As a treatise and a text for advanced chaisses studying simply state 
government, the book is one of she outstanding contributions in recent 
years and should be eagerly welcomed. 


. EVERETT KIMBALL. 
Smith College. 


American Railroads: Government Control and Reconstruction 
Policies. By WiuuiAM J. Cunstvauam. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Company. 1922. Pp. 409.) | | 
Railroads: Rates, Service, Managemeni. By Homer B. VANDER- 
BLUE and Kenners F. Bureuss. (New York: The Macmillan , 
Company. 1923. Pp. xv, 488) ` 


Professor Cunningham has placed all students of transportation 
problems under obligation by gathering together his articles on various 
phases of railroad war control.and weaving them into a connected narra- 
tive. His practical experience as an operating officer, his participation 
in the administration of war-time operation, his grasp of railway prob- 
lems—the fruit of his long experience, his sane and courageous judgment, , 
all combine to equip him ideal-y for this task. It is a safe’ prophecy 
that for a brief treatment of the experierce of the government with 
railroad management this book will be recognized as the authority. 
At the end are four chapters covering the Transportation Act of 1920 : 
and the critical events of the last three yeazs. 

In a summary. review it is impossible even to state the positicn of 
the author on the many controversial ‘issies of the war period. In 
general it may be said that his zonclusions are in agreement wita those 
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students of the problem wko have examined the evidence without pre- 
conceived bias or interes;. The taking over of the roads is held to be 
a wise and necessary step. The railroad administration is in general 
commended for its accomplishments, and its failures are recognized as 
largely the inevitable accompaniment of a critical emergency. 

It should be particular.y noted that Professor Cunningham concludes 
—8 conclusion that cannot be too often or insistently emphasized in 
the face of irresponsible propaganda—that the period of war operation 
was too abnormal to be cf ary value as a guide to what might be ex- 
pected from government operation in peace times. 

Railroads: Rates, Service, Management, the joint product of an able 
and experienced student of transportation problems and an attorney 
oi wide experience in interstate commerce law, is an unusually valuable 
contribution to the Lterature of the railroad question. It is 
essentially a book for those who are interested in the technical and 
legal side of regulation prozedure, covering the agencies of regulation, 
and their rules of practice, and the present day problems of rates, 
service and management interpreted in the light of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. It is far superior to the average legal text-book in that 
. its legal discussion is illuminated by introduction of economic consid- 
erations, and supplemented by reference to many oi the unsettled 
problems. The wealth and aptness of its illustrative material, its 
abundant documentation, its keen analysis and its well-balanced judg- 
ment on controverted questions commend it to student and practical 
man alike. 

But for the lack of space, the reviewer would be tempted into 
a discussion of the mary interesting points raised in the latter book. 
As it is, he is obliged to be content with a mere reierence to a point 
or two of special interest to academic students of the transpor- 
tation problem. The authors do not look with particular favor upon 
the "capture" clause which sompels a carrier to divide the excess of 
earnings over 6 per cent with the government. They characterize it 
as an application of the doctrine of Henry George—a taking of an 
unearned increment from one class of owners in the community while 
leaving others free frorn interference. Moreover, they intimate that 
judicial genius will be ca:led for if the Supreme Court is to square this 
provision with the Fifth Amendment. 

A chapter on valuation expresses the view which Professor Vander- 
blue has made familiar through his more extended treatment elsewhere. 
Figures of final value are worthless if sought as an end in themselves. 
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Their usefulness consists in providing a rough measure for a fair rate 
of return, a position with which most students of the problem would 
agree. A discussion of consolidstion brings out the important con- 
sideration that one of the great problems irvolved is human and not 
merely mechanical, the essential need for leadership and the scarcity 
of men competent to handle efficiently these immense units tha; will 
be erected. The authors evidently feel thal voluntary consolidation 
will proceed only so far as the plan of the commission coincides with a 
natural tendency. And compulsory consclidation involves funda- 
mental eonstitutional diffieulties whieh may possibly be disposed of 
only through government guaransee or ownership. 
Frank Haren Drxow. 
Princeton University. 


| The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. By F. L. ATTENBOROUGH. 
(Cambridge, England: The University Press. 1922.. Pp. xii, 256.) 


The principal purpose served by this book is to make readily acċes- 
sible to a larger number of students a first-hand acquaintance with the 
extant laws issued by the Anglo-Saxon kingefrom Ethelbert to Ethel- 
stan. Although Liebermann has supplied a text of the Anglo-Saxon 
_ laws which is probably definitive. his work is of such size and cost, 
that it cannot easily be placed in the hands >f students as a text, nor 
can the average student of English history, who 1s not a specialist in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, afford to have it on she shelves of his library. 
The moderate scope and price of the present volume obviate these 
difficulties. - 2 

Mr. Attenborough has constructed his text from the original manu- ` 
scripts, availing himself of the light thrown upon them by Liebermann’s 
researches. He takes as the basis of his text of each set of laws the 
manuscript which he deems best, nis judgment on this point usually 
coinciding with Liebermann’s. The variants he records “as a rule 
only when the sense is affected,” and the critical apparatus in general 
he reduces to a minimum. It is generally suficient for the needs of an 
amateur in the field, though brevity oczasicnally leads to obscurity. 
Variants from Hickes are introducad, for example, without any biblio- 
graphical reference and without any statemeat of the reasons for the 
inclusion of his variants. Such lapses, however, are few. The text 
may be said to fulfill the editor’s purpose, i? that was to provide a- 
trustworthy version less complicated by critical apparatus than Lieber- 
mann’s (p. v). . 


- 
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The translation, with the accompanying notes explanatory of the 
interpretations adopted, -s th» most valuable part of the work. Thorpe’s 
translation was based on a text less perfect than Liebermann’s, and it 
left many critical words untranslated. Liebermann’s translation is in 
German. It was eminenthy desirable that there should be an English 
translation based on the improved text. So far as the sense alone is; 
concerned Attenborough’s translation does not generally depart far 
from Liebermann's. Nevertheless it contains a considerable number 
0i significant differences. The. divergences are generally defended in 
. the notes, and these explanations constitute a small but worthy addition 
to our knowledge of the meaning of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 
| W. E. Lunt. 
Haverford College. 


Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By GEORGE- 
EARL Buckie. Vols. V and VI. (New York: The Macmillan . 
Company. 1920. Pp. xi, 558; 712.) 

Life of Robert, Marqwis of Salisbury. By LADY GWENDOLEN 
Cect. . Vols. I and II. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1921. Pp. viii, 353; 890.) - i 


These four substantial volumes, covering parts of the active careers 
of two British political -leaders of the later nineteenth century, -deal 
with, many matters of more than historical interest. They throw light 
on the working of British politics; they invite comparisons not only 
of the two leaders of the Conservative party, but also of both with. 
Gladstone, the rival and contemporary leader of the Liberal party; 
and they discuss an international crisis which has close relations to 
events of the recent past end the present day. 

In the two concluding volumes of what is probably the most extensive 
biography published, Mr. Buckle covers the years from 1868 to 1881, 
the climax of Disraeli’s career. Large use is made of his voluminous 
correspondence with Queen Victoria, and also with the sisters Lady 
Selina Bradford and Lady Anne Chesterfield. The events of his ad-: 
ministration from 1874 to 1880, and especially those relating to affairs 
in the Near East, are discussed at length. 

Of Disraeli and Gladstone it is noted that, "Each admired and re- 
spected the great parliamentary qualities of his rival; but Gladstone's . 
respect was combined with an alloy of deep moral disapprobation." 
Disraeli, on his part, ever referred to Gladstone as a cumbrous writer; 
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and on another occasion, in the excitement of debate, spoke of him, in 
language which Buckle recognizes as lacxing in dignity, as “a sophistical 
rhetorician inebriated with the exuberarce cf his own verbosity.” 

In his relations with Queen Victoria, D sraeli’s methods were very 
different from those of Gladstone and other prime ministers. ''He 
^ kept his royal mistress constantly informed of the direction his own 
thoughts were taking in regard zo current politics, and sought her opin- . 
ion before decisions were cometain Cab:net. He kept her also informed 
of the disposition and tendencies of the Cebinet as a whole, and even 
of individual members of it in particular.’ But he did not worry her 
with the tedious detail of controversial business. He was her only 
minister since Melbourne who always bore in mind that she was a 
woman as well as a Queen. 

Of Disraeli’s character, Buexle quoces -rom notes of Mr. Money- 
penny, the author of the earlier voluries, that “mystery was of the 
essence of the man. . . . . Disraali’s plece is not among the greatest 
of all . . . . But he remains a unique and fascinating figure 
with a certain grandeur of his own." In Buckle’s own concluding 
statement, ‘Disraeli appears a grand and magnificent figure, towering 
above his contemporaries; the man of fervid imagination and vision, 
wide and deep, amid a nation of narrow practical mind, philistine, 
Puritan-ridden; his life at once a romanze aad a tragedy, but a splendid 
tragedy; himself the greatest of our statesmen since the days of 
Chatham and Pitt." — - 

Lord Salisbury has not, lke Disraeli, been usually associated 
with feminine influences, and it is therefore, 2erhaps, the more significant 
: of the increasing recognition of women in public life that his is the first 
extensive biography written by à woman, and that in tracing his an- 
cestral connections, Lady Cecil finds the evidence of hereditary influénce 
on her father’s success more on the mazernal side in recent generations 
than from the distant paternal ancestor o7 Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

The first two volumes now published zover the earlier period of 
Salisbury’s career to 1880, and the seccnd volume deals, with the same 
years as the last two volumes of Disraeli’s biography. In the first 
volume, the most important political matters discussed are the journa- 
listic activities of the future prime minister, and his bitter attacks on 
Disraeli's leadership of the Conservative party during the 60's, which 
stands in marked contrast wita the cose harmony between the two 
which prevailed in connection with the events leading to and insluding 
the Congress of Berlin. It is one of the curious ironies of history, 
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thet the democratic changes which he so strongly opposed, seem to have 
prepared the way for Lord Salisbury's later success as a political leader. 

Lady Cecil’s account cf the problems of the Near East naturally 
emphasize her father's share; and give th» impression that Salisbury 
played a larger part than is indicated in Disraeli’s biography. But — 
Doth accounts indicate that the two British statesmen were in substantial . 
agreement on the general roicy and in working out its application. 
Curiously, there is no indication that Salisbury took any active part 
in the purchase of the Sues Canal shares. though this action closely 
affected interests then under his supervision as Secretary. of State for . 
Incia. 

‘In the events connected with the Russo-Turkish war and the Congress 
of Berlin, Salisbury seems clearly to have already departed from the 
Palmerstonian pro-Turkisn policy, without becoming as pro-Russian 
as Gladstone. While some writers have traced recent difficulties in 
the Near East to the Congress of Berlin, Lady Cecil finds this congress. 
a success in meeting the situation of the time without war, though 
recognizing that the particular divisions then reached were not final. 

l Jomw A. FAIRLIE. 


` University of Illinois. — . 


The Development of the British Empire. By Howarp ROBINSON. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. xiii, 475.) 


This is a somewhat tantalizing volume in the largely unconscious 
combination of strong and week features which it presents. Its object 
is declared to be "to describe, from a detached point of view, the story of 
the growth of Greater Britain." When such a wide and varied field 
is to be, covered within a single volume of some five hundred pages, the 

“task, of necessity, must be accomplished without going into much 
detail. The justification for attempting to bring together, in one. 
volume, a survey of the whole British Empire, should lie in the advantage 
of fnding considerable additional light thrown on the relations of the 
different parts to each other, which could not be expected in separate 
histories of the different sections. Jn this, however, one is rather 
disappointed. The different sections of the empire are, for the most 
"part, treated in separate chapters, in which there is scarcely a reference 
to eny other, although, of course, each is related more or less to the 
mother ‘country. 


ik 
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With. reference to the detached point of view from which the book' 


claims to be written, one gladly pays tribute to the spirit of fairness 
and impartiality with which the author hes treated every part of the 
empire, with its relations to the mother country, on the one hand, and 
to adjoining foreign countries, on the other, notably in the case of the 
‘relations of Canada with the United States. The balance is not so 
well maintained, however, in the treatment of the domestic issues within 


the different sections of the empire. Nor 5 this a matter for surprise, 


or ground for doubting the impartiality of she author. It is obviously 
incidental to the preparation of such a worx >y one who is not personally 


familiar with any part of the empire and who derives his materials . 


almost entirely from secondary sources, ard these sources not always 
. the best available. It is impossible in = bri»f review to go into particu- 
lars, but one may cite a couple of impor:art and rather typical instances 
in the section ou Canada. Such an eminently important figure as 
Sir Francis Hincks, in his connection witk Canadian political life in 
the development and subsequent working of responsible government, 


and his connection with Canadian econome life in the framing of the : 


first national railroad policy, and securing much of its practical achieve- 
ment, and in determining the whole tren of Canadian finance and bank- 
ing, is not once mentioned in the volume. On the other hand Sir John 
Macdonald is frequently mentioned. Yet, ss a criticism at once of the 
sources from which the references to him are taken, and of the bibliog- 
raphies appended to the various chapters, she standard life of Sir John 
Macdonald by Sir Joseph Pope is entirely iznored, as are also the chief 
published documentary sources relating to confederation. 

There are interspersed throughout the work a number of very ser- 
viceable outline maps. That of the railroad systems of Canada (p. 


—ÀÀ— 


402), is liable to be somewhat misleading, as including under the *trans- . . 
continental Railway," from Vaneouver to Halifax, sections of the Cana- ^ 


dian Pacific, the Grand Trunk, and tte Iatercolonial railways. One 
cannot but regret these imperfections in a werk the preparation of which 
exhibits so admirable a spirit of fairness ir. its freedom from personal 
or national bias, and which certainly indiea£es the application of much 
- conscientious industry. 

ADAM SHORTT. 
Dominion Archives, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Cross Currents dn Barone Today. By- (aas A. BEARD. 
(Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 1922. Pp. 278.) 


In these few pages are presented what the writer terms “a collection : 
of notes pertinent, I hope, to the great case of Mankind vs. Chaos." | 
The first group of these *‘notes” is a summary of recent disclosures in 
regard to European diplomacy in the years preceding the war. Capably 
as: this subject is handled, the effect of its treatment is somewhat one- 
„ Sided, owing mainly to the fact that the most damaging revelations— 
‘thanks to the indiscretion cf the present Russian government—have 
been of the diplomacy of the Triple Entente. The discreditable story 
of these secret ‘‘undertstandings” and “conversations” is balanzed by 
no correspondingly full treatment of the policy .of the Central Powers 
‘before 1914—a story which would douhtless prove equally discreditable, 
and would help to explain, if not justify, the other. As the exposition 
. stands, the whole course of events is made to turn upon the rather hasty 
observation: “Russian diplomats. .. . . had firmly resolved, by 
1908, to break up the Dual Monarchy” (p. 10). 

Without dwelling upon the war or the secret, diplomacy attending its 


course, Mr. Beard passes directly to its aftermath. In five admirably .. 


written chapters, he gives what is probably the most clear-cut, intelli- 
gible, compact account of present conditions in Europe that has yet 
appeared. General tendencies are sketched in firm, sure strokes, as, 
for example, the growing importance of petroleum as a factor in inter- 
national competition. Significant but little noted facts are, strikingly 
brought forward, such as the statement that Germany’s unpaid repara- 
tion bills fail by tens of billions of franes to account for the post-war , 
debts of France. Shrewc observations abound, like that which accounts 
_ for the toleration of the activities of Stinnes by German socialists on 


.* the ground that such operations “prepare the way for their order .of 


things." Much light is tarown on the Russian Revolution by the simple 


. chronological demonstration that the most extreme economic measures 


of the Soviet governmert came about under the pressure of military 
dangers. One of the mosi informing chapters is that on the “New 
` Peasant Democracies.” All the various plans for the economic re- . 
habilitation of Europe are outlined concisely and fairly. Of the policy 
. Since adopted by France—single-handed collection of reparations by 
force—Mr. Beard merely remarks: “What lies beyond almost any 
short-sighted person can guess” (p. 114). 
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The chapter of most immediate interest is the final one on America’s 
place in the existing situation. A “new constitution of nations” 
appears to the writer as Europe’s only hope of salvation; yet, frankly 
disgusted with the perversity cf Europear statesmen, he concludes: 
"In my opinion it would be unwise for the United States to attempt to 
play the part of a general receiver or a big brother for Europe tortured 
by the inevitable after-war hatreds” (p. 265). His preference is for _ 
the policy’ dubbed by its critics “Little Americanism”—a policy of | 
withdrawal and self-development and of coóperation with other nations: 
only as they similarly restrict ther own amLitions. 
Josera V. FULLER. 
University of Wisconsin. aa 


Americans in Eastern Asia: A Critical Study of the Policy of the 
United States with Reference to Chira, Japan and Korea in 
the 19th Century. By TYLER D=ENN=TT. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. xvi » 725.) 


"This volume is a notable contriaution to th» ve of American foreign 
. policy in the Far East. It prssents the Ciplomatic relations of the 
United States with China, Japan, and. Korea, not as separate and 
distinct fields but as a unit, posting out tae common characteristics 
which, from decade to decade, marked American intercourse with all 
parts of eastern Asia, and the intlience which events in any one region 

exerted upon the policy as a whale. The work is based upon source 
material, especially hitherto untsed manuscript collections in the: de- 
parent of state. In the more than 700 pages there is no padding; 
the. material deals solely with international relations; the treatment is 
scholarly and objective; the reader’s inierest is sustained throughout; 
and the work closes with an almost brilliant portrayal of the measures | 
of John Hay. 

The aims of American policy ix the Fer East, the author points out, 
have never changed; the Unitec States has worked continuously or 
the Open Door and the territoris] and politizal integrity of the Asiatic 
states. But the methods which Lave been used to gain these aims have 
varied greatly, oscillating from eomplete independence of: European 
states to close coöperation with them. The study of the diplomacy of 
these hundred years has convinced the authc that it is only by proper 
coöperation that American aims csa be achievzd in the Far East. While 
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there is no discussion of the recent Washington Conference, it is clear 
that this gathering marks the culminating triumph of the policy of co- 
operation as against that of isolation. 

The author's conclusions are generally convincing, but his contention 
- that in the annexations o? 1898 the United States was merely returning 
to the earlier policy of Seward will not command universal assent. 
Before 1898 the United States had never taken territory in the Far 
East; the government had frequently pledged itself not to do so; it 
had refused to take possession of lands officially occupied by its rep- 
resentatives—the Marquesas in 1818 and the Bonins in 1853; i$ had 
declined to follow suggestions of annexation, as in the case of Fcrmosa, 
ard had neglected to take advantage of the long-continued American 
predominance in the Marshalls and Gilberts; yet in 1898-9 it made a 
complete reversal of this vast history and policy and extended its sover- 
eignty over the Philippines, Hawaii, and eastern Samoa. 

The volume closes with an almost invaluable description and evalua- 
tion of printed and manuscript source material, especially that im the 
department of state.  Altogether Mr. Dennett has made one of the 
most scholarly surveys of the history of American policy in any.region 
which has yet appeared. 

. Grorcre H. BLAKESLERE. 

Clark University. 


Forty Years of Diplomacy. By Baron R. R. Rosen. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1922. Two volumes. Pp. 315; 
309.) i 


It is a tragic and sad story that Baron Rosen tells in his two volames of 
autobiography. The author was highlv gifted, well-educated, far- 
sighted, and very intelligent, and yet constantly thwarted by outside 
events, never well apprezitted by his government and ending his life 
far away from his country, home and family, disillusioned anc disap- 
' pointed, broken down by the revolution, the social meaning of which 
tke author never could fathom nor understand. Verily tke most 
terrible intellectual ealamizy that can befall a patriotic citizen: after 
forty years of service, having given his country and government the 
best he could give, Rosen ends his life an emigré and, as he Limself 
cells it, a proletarian, being finally crushed by a taxicab. The Russian 
Revolution has mercilessly killed many scores of such citizens whose 
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disillusionment was intensified : a TM conviction that their —M 
would never see better days in Russis. 

The two volumes have a very differen; historical value; the first 
' contains much of interest ecnoerning Russia's foreign relations, the 
second one is devoted mainly to the Russian Revolution, which the 
author could neither understand nor appreciate in its historical per- 
spective. The first volume, in conseqvemes, will probably be used by 
historians of the futuré, while the second, one will soon be forgotten. 
In the first volume three questions are Jiscissed in detail. By far the 
most valuable part of the whole work is chs description of the Russo- 
Japanese relations and of the transactions chat led to the unfortunate 
war of 1904. The point of view of the zu-hor is absolutely the right 
one, but the tragedy of his position was t3zt St. Petersburg would not 
agree with him; neither the Tsar nor his ministers saw the danger 
they were heading for and all the warnings of poor Rosen were utterly 
lost. The second matter discussed in tais volume concerns the United 
- States, where the author had many devozed friends; he loved America 
and did his very best, successfully on the whole, to foster good rela- 
tions with Russia. The peace of Portsmouth was a great achieve- 


i; ment. The third question discussed in the first book concerns the 
. Balkans, and especially Serbia. It is d2a-t with in a shorter way and 


fewer details are given because the autko> spent much less time in 
this part of Europe, having been accredited to ne courts of Belgrade 
and Athens for only short periods... 

The second volume is devoted to didi events and is of 
far less historical value, for ihe simple reason that the author reither 
by his education, nor by his 2onception of government and world 
politics, could understand the processes that developed in Russia. 
during these last decades (190C—1920;. Ir Lis views on these topics we 
find a strange mixture of liberalism ani admiration for old Tsarism, 
staunch defence of Witte (whom the libarals never trusted), and futile . 
hopes for reforms to be granted by the actecracy of former days. In 
the stormy days of 1917 Rosen was a lon»l» figure, like Quixote fighting 
windmills and illusions. 

- S. A. KORFF. 
- Washington, D. C. 
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Guild Socialism: .An Historical and Critical Analysis. By, 


NILES CARPENTER. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 


1922. Pp. xv, 359.) 


Guild Socialism combines in a remarkable way ideas and tendencies 
from many other, social movements, including Fabianism, Trade Union- 
ism, and Syndiealism. At che same time it has been molded, if not 
actually generated, by the more subtle forces of religion and literature. 
Due to its complex character and because it has developed from seed 
to flower within the past three decades, it offers exceptionally good 
materials for the study of the rise and development of a social philosophy. 
Mr. Carpenter has made extensive use of these materials. He has 
not only practically exhausted the traditional sources (books, magazines, 
„and pamphlets) but in acdition he has personally interviewed many 
of the leading guildsmen, notably Messrs. Cole, Hobson, Orage, and 
Penty. His work, therefore, contains a wealth of material and in- 
formation, much of which has been heretofore unavailable. The book 
is carefully written in analytical form and the author has sueceeded 
admirably in laying before the reader the evolution of a social idea 
rather than a.mere catalogue and digest of books. 


‘The book concludes with a proposal for a future guild program which i 


is essentially a modificaticn of the Douglas-Orage Credit Scheme. An 


increasing number of guild experiments should be started with guild 
labor and funds from the Coóperatives. It is hoped that these will 


gradually displace capitalistic endeavor and in this way the guild 


commonwealth will be evolved. This scheme of ‘‘Guild Coóperation" 
was actually begun during the war, and Mr. Carpenter contends that 
“The Building Guilds have been able pretty consistently to underbid 
‘private’ contractors, and then have saved money on their own esti- 
mates” (p. 334n). All who are in sympathy with the guilds movement 
will regret that these guilcs have recently become bankrupt. 

It is unfortunate that the author should have entered upon his 
task with the preconcepiion that “Guild Socialism is an economic 
doctrine and only ineidentally one of politics.” Many of the leaders 
of guild thought take the opposite view which is certainly more in 
accord with their main purpose, the reconciliation of socialism with 
individual liberty. Furthermore, because he neglects the political 
phases of his subject the author falls into a number of errors. He 


- confuses the ‘party system" with the English and American two-party 


system (p. 274), democracy with its instruments (p. 264), syndicalism 
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, with direct action (pp. 15, 78-79, and “function” with “utility” (pp. 
301-803. Contrast Cole's wide use of “furction” in Guild Socialism, 
p. 25). He mistakes the doccr-nes of Duguit and Laski for " Anti- 
Statism” ( p. 65), and curiously devotes Fut two short footnotes to their 
influerce on Guild Socialism, w-ile the infiuence of Charles Dickens 
is elaborated for two pages (pp. 34-36)! Finally, in the discussion of 
his own proposal for guild coöperation Le sweeps away as “foreign to 
the issue" (p. 326) the fundamental difficulty in every variety of Guild: 
Socialism, namely the relationskip between the guilds and the com- 
munity as a whole. This failure to attach larger importance td the 
political questions involved is perhaps even more to be regretted in' 
view cf the fact that the authc> bas used his elaborate and careful 
researches so successfully in dealing wit: other phases of the problem. 
| . Rooney L. Morr. v. 
University of Minnesota. 


BRIEFER NOTICES . 


On the last day of the last session of tke late Congress, Congressman 
Dallinger of Massachusetts intrcduced & measure which received less 
' attention from the press thar it deserved. Is was a proposal to change 
‘the rules of the House in ordez 20 restore tne old system of congres- 
sional leadership as it existed f-om the Speaxership of “Czar” Reed to 
that of “Uncle Joe" Cannon. Such a proposal must come as a surprise 
to many intelligent students of publie effaizs. It has been supposed 
that the reform of the rules at {ne instence of the Republican insur- 
gents in 1910-11 gave control of the House to its members, and that 
no new organization would arise whica could escape that control. 
Former Congressman McCall’s The Business of Congress and former 
Congressman Alexander's Hisicry and Procedure of the House of 
Representatives have furnished the publie with interesting objective 
accounts of the practice o2 kawmaking at Washington, but there 
has been no suggestion from eny source that a new system, had 
come into being, which some zonzressmem now wish to abandon 
for the old. However, greet changes have taken place, and 
these recent excellent books are slready out 5f date. One who under- . 
stood the process of legislation even so retent;y as during the late period 
of Democratic supremacy would not unders;and the present methods 
of partisan organization and control within the House. The new system _ 
is now lucidly described in George Rotiwel. Brown's The Leadership 
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of Congress (Indianapo_is: Bobbs-Merrill, 1922, pp. 311). No better. 
book could be desired by the college teacher who wishes his pupils to 
know the difference bezween the tradiiional process of legislation ex- 
pounded in the formal treatises on parliamentary law and the present 
practice of law-making at Washington. 

A. N.H. 


Frank Exline's Politics (Dutton, pp. 226) deals with many :eatures 
of present-day government in a novel and interesting way. The sub- 
title speaks of the work as an ‘‘original investigation," but the text 
hardly bears out this claim. There was a time when the author's 
attitude towards the inherent defects of government might have been 
called original, but today he finds himself in a considerable company. 
Various chapters deal with the nature of laws and government, sov- 
ereignty, public opinion, and what the £uthor calls “political selection." 
The book concludes with a proposal “for a political system which will 
automatically produce the best government possible in any given 
community," to wit, & government based upon the scientific selection 
of public officers. The administrative machinery for this scientific 
selection, consisting of supreme, depertmental, regional, and district 
boards 1s worked out in full detail. 


The State and the Church, by Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D., and 
Rev. Moorhouse, F.X. Millar, S.J. (Macmillan Co., pp. 331) is one of 
the Social Action Series which is being prepared by the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council for the purpose of presenting the teachings of the 
Catholic Church on the important social and industrial problems of the 
day. This work sets forth in an able and interesting manner the teach- 
ing of the church concerning the state. The first chapter contains a 
translation of the Enevchecal Letter of Pope Leo XIII, Immortale Dez, 
which treats of the Christian constitution of states. There are forty 
pages oi comment on the Encyclical. The remainder of the book is 
devoted in the main to the development and application of the general 
principles contained in the Papal Letter. An exceptionally interesting 
chapter cf 140 pages is given over to a discussion of “‘The History and 
Development of the Democratic Theory of Government in Christian 
Tradition." This chapter will prove a revelation to those who hazily 
associate the idea of the birth of democracy with the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers or with the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The book is a thorough study of a frequently misunderstood subject. 
Scholars, Catholic and non-Catholic, will read it with equal pleasure. 
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Charles F. Thwing; Presiden: Emer-tus of Western Reserve ne 
veisity, has written a book on Human Australasia (Macmillan Co., 
pp. 270), based largely upon a recent visit to these outlying portions 
of the British Empire. Of partizclar interest to students of govern- 
ment are the chapters on '"Whize Auszralasia" and “Industrial Ex- 
perimentation and Unrest.” Ir the former chapter Dr. Thwing ex- 
plains how and why Australia has sueceeded beyond other countries 
in keeping her doors closed to immigrants, especially those of colored 
races. Interesting. comparisons sre made with Hawaii which has þe- 
come “a melting pot in which the races of the Orient are becoming the 
more and more predominating element" The author believes that 
Australia and New Zealand shoclc be allowed ample opportunity to 
experiment with the developmen; of a purely white civilization but at 
the same time suggests that fromm the standpoint of the world at large 
and the ultimate good of the islends themselves a limited proportion 
of immigration should -be allowec, a proportion. which would promote 
industries and at the same time not overwhelm the white population. 
On the subject of industrial conditions at least three inferences are 
drawn: first, that the control of tae government by a.labor party does 
not result in industrial peace; seccnd, thet conciliation boards and arbi- 
tration courts do not insure permznent ixdustrial peace; and third, that 
the limitation of the functions of zcvernment to a single class may en- 
danger the institutions of democracy. On these matters Dr. Thwing’s 
conclusions coincide rather closely with those expressed by Lord Bryce 
in Modern Democracies. 


In The Causes of the War of Jdependence, by Claude H. Van Tyne 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922, op. x, 499), we have a delightful 
series of what seem to have beex criginally lectures, now. brought to- 
gether in book form. In accord wish the newer conception of history 
the author's search for the czusss of the separation of the colonies 
from the mother country carries him into many fields for material not 
ordinarily included in the layman’s idea of events which cause a war. 
Not only does he consider the ca:1ses usually alleged. namely, the series 
of restrictions on commercial anc political liberty, but also the remoter 
divergencies of opinion on social, religious, and constitutional questions 
as well as the differences produced by climate, geography, and mixed 
- immigration. In fact the amount of space given to the actual con- 
sideration of those acts of Parliarxnt and incidents of colonial adminis- 
tration which produced the irritazion ard fanned the sparks of resist- 
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ance into the flames of revolt is less than that allotted to a discussion 


of these underlying differences of political théory, economic needs, * 


notions of the relation of church and state, frontier influence, racial 
admixture, social customs, and. even literary standards and common 
forms of speech. In point of scholarship the book is up-to-date, using 


the latest works in each department and showing a breadth of E | 
in the general contemporary literature. It does not put forth ary new" 


thesis, especially on the constitutional ‘side; nor bring to light any 
“hitherto unpublished ma‘erial,” but sets forth the best thought of 
special investigators in a well-balanced narrative of unusual freshness, 
and charm of presentation. 


` General Morris Schaff’s J efferson Danis: H as Infe and Personality 
. (John W. Luce & Co., pp. 277) is the result of “a longing to see justice . 
who has had unfair treatment 


done . . . . to one . 
by the historians of the great war between the states?’ The book is. 


‘written in the gossipy stvle that characterized the author’s earlier l 


Sunset of the CONECT, 


Under the title The Government of I ndia (Clarendon Pros? pp. 144), 


. Bir Courtenay Ilbert has added to his earlier, well-known volume on 
the same subject a brief historical survey of parliamentary legislation’ 
relating to the Indian Empire. There is a full analysis of the Govern- . 


ment of India Act of 1919. 
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The English Traveller in America, 1785-1885, by Jane L. | Mesick we : 


(Columbia University Press, pp. 37 0) includes a vivid description of s: 


American political and sccial life s portrayed in the writings of English 
visitors during the haE century following the Revolution. These 
visitors, as the text proves, were often well supplied with choice bits 
of political misinformation, as, for example, in the instance where one 
of them learned that “clergymen were not permitted to sit in Congress" 
(p. 388). The student cf American political evolution will find ae 
to interest him in this volume. 
As a “preparatory excursion before-reading his Outline of History" 
Mr. H. G. Wells advises the perusal of his new Short History of the 
World (Macmillan Co., pp. 445). This book “is meant to be read 
straight forwardly almost ss a novel is read." It has the merits (and 
the defects) of the author’s larger work i in that it presents a general 
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view of history in highly reaaa3le form but not always with strict 
adherence to accuracy. Mr. Wels asscres his readers that the book 
gives an account of our present knowledge of history, “shorn of elabora- 
tions and complications.” Bus a knowledge of history “shorn of 
complications” is not a knowledze of history at all. As well might one 
claim a knowledge of language shorn of its grammar. 


E. T. Raymond’s biography >ï Lloid George (Doran, pp. 367) is 4 
comprehensive study of this Enzlish statesman and his work. A very 
large portion of the book is dewted to Lloyd George's policy during the 
World War. 


The Division of Economics and Histary of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has published 2n interesting volume by K. 
Leites, on Recent Economic Developments in Russia (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, pp. 240). It coniairs much valuable material, although its 
title is somewhat misleading, as the events analyzed in the book are 
no longer recent ones. Of ccurse this is not the author's fault; Russian 
. life develops such intense processes, things move so fast in modern 
. Russia, that it is tremendcusz'y difficult to crystalize them into standing 
and permanent formulae. The vest part of the volume is the analysis 
of the industrial situation; the least satisfactory is the treatment of the 
. agrarian question, which Is sc complicated that it calls for more special 
investigation. ‘The histor} of the coóperative movement seems also 
much too short. In the first part tae author gives an interesting glimpse 
“into Russian finance, so little known abroad. Though this volume is 


^^. already out of date, it will retain iss historical value for future impartial 


research. ` 


S. A. K. 


Bismarck’s Diplomacy at its Zenith by Joseph Vincent Fuller (Har- 
vard University Press, pp. xii, 363), is an interesting and readable study 
of Bismarck’s foreign policy during the eventful period of 1885-188, 
with reference also to the important happenings which preceded and 
followed that period. All the published material is consulted in sn 
elaborate attempt to icterpret the famous chancellor’s policies. The 
resulting conclusions are: first, thet there was no break in the foreisn 
policy of Germany ur.der William II, who had inherited a broken-down 
diplomatic system and especially the hostility of Russia; second, that 
William II ‘‘out-Bismercked Bismarck" in his ingenious attempts to 
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find a way out of the diplomatic impasse; and thirdly, that Bismarck’s 
. policy was fundamentally defective and “contained all the causes of 
his Empire’s fall.” Mr. Fuller is to be congratulated for this splendid, 
intensive, workmanlike. book on the most critical years of German for- 
eign policy between 187 0 and 1914. 


Sir Charles Lucas’ The Partition and Colonization of Africa (Ozford: 
Clarendon Press, pp. 228), is an excellent brief survey, showing how 
Africa has become a virtuel dependency of Europe, and how its different 
colonies came into being and are governed. The author points out the 
mischief which can be done in Africa by a power without experience 
in dealing with native races. Final chapters-describe the part which 
Africa played in the European war and at the Peace Conference, which 
resulted in depriving Germany of her African colonies and establishing 
them as mandates under the League of Nations. .Sir Charles believes 
that the negro tribes of Africa are unable to do without European guid- 
ance. Yet he points out the denger that Africa will become a great 
ranean reservoir and a pawn in European wars. 


It is hard io: see what useful purpose has been served by the recent 
publication of Wilfrid Seawen Blunt/s Secret History of. the English 
Occupation of Egypt (Alfred A. Knopf, pp. 416). Whatever thrill the 
reader may gain from the title vanishes when he finds that a history 
which purports to be “secret” was first published in 1895! Mr. Blunt, 
who has a very high regard for the Egyptian, traces from many personal 
documents the “disheartening”? story of the intervention of England 
and Frence in Egypt, and of the imperialistic, financial, and personal 
. motives which brought it about. He believes that England destroyed, 
through intrigue and stupidity, the attempts made by Arabi Pasha to 
set up & real constitutional government. While he is very harsh on 
the British in this respect, he admits that the original intervention was 
justified by the profligacy of the Khedive Ismail. 


The Kaiser’s Memoirs (Harper's, pp. 366) have been so freely dis- 
cussed from every point of view during the past few months that 
, one can not hope to add much to the controversy. It is agreed that 
‘the memoirs are important, and that students of modern political 
history must take them into their reckonings; nevertheless these writ-. 
ings of the former kaiser add surprisingly little to what we already 
knew concerning the course of German political and diplomatic history 
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during the three decades 1888-1913. In scme respects the student of 
psychology will find more material in th.s volume than will the student 
of political science. The forme> emperor's side of his vatious contro- 
versies 1s presented quite adroidy in some instances, but all this is 
more than counterbalanced by the considerably larger number of 
absurdities which readers of she volume, and particularly American 
readers, are invited to believe. 


The Wreck of Europe (Bobbs-Merri: Co., pp. 304) by Francesco 
Nitti, the former prime minister of Italy, regards the treaty of Versailles 
as practically a continuation of the wer. While not making a plea 
for Germany he thinks the old zanon law injunction that “even the 
devil has a right to be hearc" sbould be heeded. Great danger is 
foreseen through a possible dissolution of the Europe of 1913 with 
little possibility of substituting xn organization to take its place. In 
early 1922, viewing conditions om the continent, the author says “all 
Europe will go to pieces if new coacitions of life are not found, and the 
economic equilibrium, profoundly shaken bv the war, re-established.” 
From another point of view and with afferent reasoning he comes to 
many of the conclusions which Keynes had previously reached. 


The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Century, by General N. 
Golovin in collaboration with A-miral A. D. Bubnov (Translated by 
Constantine Nabokoff, with s oreface by Harold Williams. Serib- 
ner's, pp. 256), discusses particularly the economic, political, and 
strategic phases of the Pacific -uestior. The book shows that the 
Japanese are by nature islanders and islandars of the south temperate 
zone, the inference from which is that Siberia and northern Asia are 
in the long run safe from permanent Japanese occupation. ‘Lack of 
coal and iron and density of populazion, however, stimulate expansion. 
The thesis of the book is that “war is a continuation of peace-time 
policy by force of arms.” The authors find from a strategic point of 
view the Japanese bases firm and adequate, the American remote and 
inadequate. They see Great Britain rzad‘usting her Pacifie policy 
and the United States actuated “by a Eind of egotistical insularity,” 
which declines general internationa. oblmations. 


The lectures given by Signoz Tittoni at the Institute of Polities in 
Williamstown during the summes cf 19:2 have been published under 
the title Modern Italy (Macmillar. Co., pp. 266). The author describes 
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Italy’s chief contributions in the fields of literature, art, science, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, government, and economics. ‘There is an 
interesting chapter on Itaiien emigration. ` 


A Short History of the Ncar East by William Stearns Davis (Mac- 
Millan Co., pp. 408) presents a general survey of the subject from the 
founding of Constantinople to the present time. Like the author's 
earlier works this volume is characterized’ by a high grade of historical 
scholarship and conspicuous literary merit. 


A History of Switzerland by Wilhelm Cechsli (Cambridge University 
Press, pp. 480) is a translation of the last work undertaken by this 
eminent Swiss historian before his death in 1919. Beginning with the 
separation of Switzerland from the empire the author traces the history 
of the confederated cantons through the early modern centuries down 
to our own day, eoneluding with a short chapter on the Swiss federal 
constitution of 1874. An eppendix deals with the relations between 
Switzerland and Great Britain. An exhaustive and very useful bibliog- 
raphy is added. 


The Making of Australia sy Thomas Dunfabin (A. & C. Black, pp. 
254) is the first volume of a new series on The Making of the British 
Empire. Itisaconcise, straightforward, and clear narrative of Australian 
history from the time of its discovery to the present day with adequate 
attention to economic development. Two chapters deal with the 
history of New Zealand. | 


The three lectures which the solicitor general, the Hon. James M. 
Beck, delivered last summer in the Hall of Gray’s Inn, London, have 
now been published in book form, under the title of The Constitution 
of the United States: a brief study of the Genesis, Formulation, and Political 
Philosophy of the Constitution of the United States (George H. Doran Co., 
pp. xxiii, 280). As the author modestly remarks, the treatment is 
neither “as deep as a well, nor as wide as a church door"; but the ma- 
terial has been skilfuliy selected and the style is attractive. A fourth 
paper, an American Bar Association address called. ‘‘ The Revolt against 
Authority," has been included, as have also the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution. 


Carl Becker’s study of The Declaration of Independence (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., pp. 286) deals with the historical antecedents of this docu- 
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ment, with the procedure by waieh it was drafted, with its literary 
quality, and with its political philosophy. The evolution of the 
- Declaration from the first rough draft to final form is clearly shown by 
means of reprints which indicate the excisions, corrections, and inter- 
lineations. The chapter on th» philosophy of the document is very 
illuminating and may rightly ke called an important contribution to 
the study of American pclitical theory. The review of historical an- 
tecedents is broad and interesiimg; in some respects these chapters 
form the most significant enc valuable portion of the book. To say 
this, however, is no disparagemant of the other discussions, for they 
all attain a high standard bota in substance and in style. 


Students of state and local gcvernmsnt will find an interesting dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of a socthern commonwealth presented 
. ina bulletin on State Reconstructicn Studzes, issued by the North Carolina 
Club at the University oi North Carclina (The University of North 
Carolina Record, Extension Eulletin No. 41, pp. 198). There are 
articles on such topics as pubke education, public health, state adminis- 
trative consolidation, communis, organization, unified county govern- 
ment, and the executive budget. Tbe Extension Division has also 
issued a pamphlet on Town Studies (pp. 55) by Harold D. Meyer, 
which includes a score card for making a survey of cities and towns 
and outlines a series of studies for persons and organizations interested 
in community problems. 


Three interesting pamphlet publicetions relating to civil service 
reform have appeared during zhe past few months. ‘The first is en- 
titled The Civil Service: A Skeicr of the Merit System (pp. 31) by Edward ` 
C. Marsh. Published by the “ational Civil Service Reform League, 
it gives an informing outline of civil service development in the United 
States. The Governmental Research Conference of the United States 
and Canada has issued, under -ae title The Character and Functioning 
of Municipal Civil Service Commissions in the United States (pp. 104) 
the report of its Committee on Civil Service. This report contains a ` 
great deal of useful data relating to the organization and methods of 
_ the existing civil service authorit-es; i; also puts forth a plan for the 
reorganization of civil service werk along the lines of personnel ad- 
ministration. Finally, the Natioral Municipal League has printed the 
report of its Committee on Civil Service. This 28-page pamphlet is 
entitled Employment Managen-cn: in the Municipal Civil Service: A 
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Program. To some ex zent it covers, the same — as the Govern- | 
mental Research Conference's report and its general recommendations 
are similar; but there are some important differences between the two 
proposals. These, various s pamphlets are of unusual value to students 


of the subject: 


Toledo’ s Non-Partisan Movement by Wendell F. Johnson (The H. 
J. Chittenden Co., Toledo, pp. 72), analyzes in‘a most readable and in- . 
cisive‘ manner the POUR that has been waged during the last twenty 
years to free the government of that city from the control of national 
politics. The author shows how the movement for non-partisanship 
- in Toledo originated with ‘ ‘Golden Rule” Jones who was mayor at the 
beginning of the present century, how the. movement culminated in 
: the edoption of a new charter in 1914 providing for non-partisan nomina- 


tions and elections, and how the non-partisan ballot system has worked > 


. during the last six years. It is the author's conclusion that the non- 
` partisan movement has been the most significant feature of Toledo’s - 
municipal history and has contributed immeasurably to the reform of 
city government, but it is also his belief that the shortcomings of the 
non-partisan ballot should be recognized and an attempt made to remedy’ 
them. Such a remedy, he suggests, may be found in the organization 
of a purely municipal party or the organization of a citizen’s league * “to 
give backing to good candidates and to inform the publie concerning 
undesirables.” Students of municipal government and politics, and 
civic organizations as well, should find much of practical value in this 
booklet, which is the elaboration of a graduate thesis prepared at the 
University of the City of Toledo. 


The National Municipal League has published a loose leaf Digest of 
City Manager Charters by R. T. Crane wkich includes data for one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven cities operating under the commission-manage plan. 

. The information presents in outline form foreach city the date on which 
the charter was adopted; whether the charter is based upon home rule, a 
special act, or a'general optional law; the number, methods of nomina- 
tion and election, term, salary, and ‘qualibestions of members of the 
‘city council; the method of selection and powers of the mayor; the term, 
qualifications, and powers o: the city marager; the provisions in regard 
. to administrative departments and the devices for popular eontrol sueh . 
as the recall, the initiative and referendum. Students of municipal : 
government and persons interested in charter-drafting are greatly in- 
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debted to Professor Crane for this usef.il compilation and it is hoped 
that the plan of providing supplementary outlines will be carried out 
so as to keep the work up to date. 


The Bureau of Municipal Research cf Fhiladelphia has published a 
report entitled The City and Courty of Philadelphia (pp. 95) which 
explains in a complete and lucid maxner she intricate history and results 
of efforts to consolidate the two units of government. The report 
describes how the Act of Consolidat.on cf 1354 has failed to accomplish 
its purpose largely because of constitutional limitations which have 
prevented its revision and improvement, how the relationship between 
the city and county authorities has beccme extremely complicated and 
dependent almost wholly upon judicial interpretation, and how there is 
a wasteful duplication of functions. Ir conclusion remedial measures 
necessary for an improvement of conditions are.discussed. As in most 
states the chief difficulties are to bz Jound in antiquated constitutional 
provisions. 


The general reader as well as students of economics and government 
will find an up-to-date, scholarly a-d readeble discussion of the princi- 
ples underlying taxation, expenditure, and publie debts in M. E. Robin- 
son's Public Finance (Harcourt, Brace & Co., pp. x, 172), which 1s the 
most recent volume in the series of Cambridge Economics Handbooks, 
edited by J. M. Keynes. In the final chapter dealing with future policy 
the author points out among cther matters that the problem is not 
merely that of finding new sources af revenue or increasing the old but in 
a clear recognition of the fac; thas government spending is not only 
controlled by government policy but is largely dependent upon ad- 
ministrative cost. He also makes a p.ea for an improvement in the 
administrative machinery cf the tax system as an urgently necessary 
reform. A specal feature of the work is the emphasis placed upon cur- 
rent problems and conditions especially those of reparations and post- 
war debts. Although the work zas particular reference to British 
finance the facts and arguments sez forth have universal application. 


Among the recent monogra»hs issuec by the Division of Economics 
and History of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace are 
The Effects of the War Upon Frenci Eccnomic Life (pp. 197), edited by 
Professor Charles Gide of the Universiy of Paris, and The Financial 
Policy of Czechoslovakia Durirg ihe Firet Year of Its History (pp. xvi, 
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160) by Dr. Alogi RaSin, minister of finance. Both volumes are 
published by The Clarendon Press, Oxford. The former work is a 
collection of five studies by various authorities and deals with the effect 
of the.war upon the merchant marine, the textile industry, finances, 
commercial policy, and labor of France. The latter volume explains 
how the republic of Czechoslovakia is attempting to develop a sound 
policy of government finance in spite of serious obstacles. It is cf 
interest to note that among the new revenues established in Czechoslo- 
vakia has been a turnover tax of 1 par cent upon all sales. The 
yield of this tax during the first year, however, was smaller than antici- 


. pated because of administrative difficult-es. 


The former director of the budget, G2neral Charles G. Dawes, has 
written a book entitled The First Year of the Budget in the United States 
(Harper and Brothers, pp. x, 437). While in office it was General 
Dawes’ practice to make notes from day to day in regard to the progress 
of his work, and the present volume is made up largely of such memo- 
randa, together with official orders, correspondence with the President 
ard other officials, statencents to the press, and speeches. There is also 
an appendix of about 200 pages eomtaining tables and detailed 
statements in regard to proposed and actual economics and a digest of 
budget circulars and orders. The result is a clear and straightforward 
account of the procedure and policies whizh were evolved, the problems 


- confronted, and the results achieved during the formative period of the 


new national budget system. One conclusion stands out above all others 
from a reading of this volume; namelr, the urgent necessity for a 
thorough-going reorganization and coórdination of the national admin- 


* istrative departments. 


Among the recent publications from th» Ronald Press is a volume on 
Budgetary Control (pp. vii, 474). by J. D. McKinsey. Although the 
bulk of the book deals with the problems of private business a chapter 
is devoted to a brief but systematic analysis of the principles which 
should govern budgetary control in the national and state governments. 
There is also an appendix including the text of the federal Budget and 
Accounting Act of 1921 and extracts from the Ohio Administrative 
Code in regard to the budget and the powers of the state eee of 
firance. 


Under the title The World's Monetary Problems the two memoranda. 
prepared by Gustav Cassel, the Swedish economist, for the League of. 
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Nations have been published br Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. (pp. 154). 
These memoranda BIO widespread attention at the time they were 
written. 


Bank Credit and Agriculture by Ivan Wight (MeGraw-Hill Book 
Co., pp. 340) outlines the credit situation of American agriculture under 
the national and federal reserve bank systems, particularly as respects 
short-term credits. 'The federal farm loan system is described, like- 
wise the French credit foncies and the German agricultural improvement 
banks. The book is a most useful ecntribution to existing literature on 
rural credits. 


. The American Association fcr Labor Legislation has issued a second 
edition (completely revised) of Labor Problems and Labor Legisiation 
by John B. Andrews (pp. 185). The more important labor problems are 
explained in an elementary way, thus making the book suitable for use 
by groups of workers. 


Three recent volumes in the National Social Science Series (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) deal with various phases of thelabor problem. These 
are The Meaning of Child Labor (pp. 161) by Raymond G. Fuller; 
The Kansas Court of Industrial Releé-ons (pp. 183) by John H. Bowers; 
and American Trade Unionism (pp. 138; by George M. Janes: Each 
volume presents in compact and readable form, a survey of the subject 
indicated by its title. 


The Press and the Organization of Sociery, by Norman Angell (Labour 
Publishing Co., London, pp. 123) is an astempt to indicate how organ- 


ized labor may “capture” the press and use it for the greater enlighten- -- 


ment of the public. In the earlier chapters of the book there is a live 
and useful discussion of the part now plzyed by the press in moulding 
the publie mind. 


The Public Relief of Sickness by Gerald Morgan (Macmillan Co., 
pp. 195), is a historical and analytical stidy of the subject. The first 
half of the book is devoted to an exposition of what has already been 
accomplished in Denmark, Germany, England, and other countries. 
The remaining chapters present a cazeful study of proposed legislation, 
especially in New York state. The suthor’s conclusion is that medical - 
benefits should be provided by state-aided health organizations, leaving 
to the health insurance authorities the sole work of Previews cash 
compensation for loss of wages due to illress. 


~ 
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. Fabian Franklin’s What Prohibition has Done to América (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., pp. 129), is an endeavor to prove that “the eighteenth 

amendment is a crime against the conszitution of the United States." . 

` From a legal standpoint the author's arzument is far from convincing; - 
but the vigor of statement which characterizes the book will commend 

it to those who already sympathize with Mr. Franklin’s point of view. 


Henry H. Goldberger's America for Coming Citizens (Scribner’s, 
pp. 243) is an elementary manual of American history suitable for use in 
the teaching of aliens. It includes, also, short chapters on various topizs 
in government and economics. 


A second American edition of Franz Oppenheimer’s The State (pp. 
302) has appeared from the press of B. W. Huebsch. In a new prefaze 
Dr. Oppenheimer reaffirms his earlier views, the importance and inter- 
est of which are now appreciated by students of political theory in all 
countries. 


The Rural Mind and Social Welfare b» Ernest R. Groves (University 
of Chicago Press, pp. xiv, 199) has for its principal theme the effects 
of the drift to the cities and the social advantages of balancing rural 
and urban populations. “Rural people,” says the author, “have a 
greater social function than merely to grcw food for city dwellers. They 
also contribute to modern society attitudes of indispensable value." 
The greater part of the book is taken up, therefore, with an analysis of 
these traits of the rural mind which have an effect upon our national 
^ Efe and which add to national progress. Another volume which con- 
siders the movement for the improvement of country life from a some- 
what different angle is Organizing the Community, by B. A. McClen- 
aban (Century Co., pp. xviii, 260). The book is full of practical 
suggestions for community organization in small cities, towns, villages, 
and rural districts; thér2 are two useful chapters and an abundance of 
illustrative material on the method of making a rural survey, and a 
umber of typical plans oi organization are discussed. The author 
recognizes clearly the fect that any rural organization which is wor;h 
much must grow from the bottom up and that communities must be 
induced to act spontaneously. ` l 


Some of the essays in Stuart P. Sherman’s Americans (Scribner's, 
pp. 336) are of especial interest to students of American politica! evclu- 
tion, notably the essay on “Roosevelt and the National Psychology.” 
Substance and style are alike of the verz highest quality. 
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Secretary Hoover's American Individualiam (Doubleday, Page & 
Co., pp. 72) is a defense of orthodox irdiv.duslism in its philosophic, 
spiritual, economie, and political phases. The author confesses that 
his faith has been ‘‘confirmed and deepened by the searching experiences 
of seven years in the backwash and. misery of war." 


Justifiable Individualism, by Frank W. Blackmar (Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., pp. 142) is a vigorous protes; £gainst the mass play of 
modern social life. “The author's contertion is that we are placing too 
much stress on group activity as a meens of human progress and too 
little upon the development of th» individual. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company have recent-y published an interesting 
and valuable work on the post-war indusirml situation by W. Jett 
Lauck and Claude S. Watts uncer the title The Industrial Code (pp. 
v, 571). The same publishers keve also brcught out a fifth edition 
of The Immigration Problem by J3r2miah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck, 
with three new chapters by Rufus D. fmuith. 


The Peril of the Republic by Daniel Chauncey Brewer (Putnam's, pp. 
vi, 354) has been written for the purpose of snoaving how, in the author's 
opinion, immigration is imperiling Ame-ican :nstitutions and to point 
out "that alien invasion has quickened the drift to political revolution." 
Another book issued by the same publiskers is Socialism and the Average 
Man by William H. Doughty, Jr. (pp. xiii, 238). In this volume, which 
is intended for the average readez, the author presents in non-technical 
language certain of the simpler thsoret-cal, and also practical, argu- 
ments against socialism. m 


Heinrich Strobel, minister of finance in th» Prussian revolutionary 
government of November, 1918, :n a recent b»ok entitled Seczalzzaizon 
in Theory and Practice (translated from the German by H. J. Stenning. 
P. S. King & Son, pp. 341), gives an interesting and instructive account 
of. the recent attempts at soc.eiization in Russia, Hungary, and 
especially Germany. | 


The subject of The Elements ef Socicl Justice, by L. T. Hobhouse 
(Henry Holt & Co., pp. 247) is the appl-catior. of the ethical principles 
set forth in the author's The Raticnal Good to political and economie 
problems. Students of political theory who accept the proposition that 
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politics, are subordinate to ethics will find much that is in teresting ard | 


. stimulating in the discussions of social and political freedom, justice 
and equality, and democracy. 


Crime: Its Causes and Treatment (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., pp. x, 
292) by Clarence Darrow, a well-known criminal lawyer, has for its 
 .eentral theme the ides that too muck emphasis has been placed 
upon crime as the result of moral delinquency and that punish- 
ment has savoured too much of vengeance. In the opinion of the author 
the first step necessary to lessen crime is to change the state of public 
apinion as to human responsibility so that the criminal may be treated. 
with as much intelligenze and fairness as the insane and diseased are 
row cared for. ` " 


Professor N. S. B. Gras of the University of Minnesota has written" ~ 


An Introduction to Eccnomic. History (Harper and Bros, pp. xxiii, 
250) intended chiefly a8 a text for college classes. The book is a schol- 
arly survey from a somewhat new point of view of the fundamental 
stages.of economic development culminating in what the author calls 
the period of metropolitan economy. The New York chapter of the 


American Institute of Banking has published An Outline of the © 


Economic Development cf the United States (pp. 40) by Edward M. - 


. Earle of Columbia University. , 


The Golden Fleece: An Introduction to the Industrial H istory of Eng- 
land (The Clarendon Press, pp. 224) is the title of a most interesting. 


and unique book by G. W. Morris and L. S. Wood. The aim of the 
&uthors is to give in a non-technical manner some idea of the great 
part which the staple trade of England, the woolen industry, has played 
in the national development, expansion, and foreign policy of that 
country. 

` In The Economic Policies of Richelieu (University of Illinois Studies 
in the Social Sciences, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 202), Professor Franklin 


Charles Palm declares that Richelieu is more than one of the great: 


French statesmen and may well be considered one of the first ecónorric 
leaders in French history. Richelieu’s, policies of centralization and 
mercantilism are thoroughly described. 
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G. P. Putnam’s Sons have issued a fourth edition of. Charles F. 
Dunbar’s Theory and History of Eankzng “pp. 321), a work which still 
retains much value although it was =rst published more than thirty 
years ago. The text has been modernized and two new chapters by 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague incladed A supplementary chapter on 
Federal Reserve Banks by H. P. Willis has been added to the present 
edition. 


Railroad. Freight Transportation, by L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware and Hudson railroad ‘Appleton’s, pp. 771), discusses every- 
thing that enters into the problem o= carrying merchandise. It is a 
detailed work, bearing the stamp of practical experience. While the 
greater portion of the book deals with operating problems there is some 
discussion of the Adamson Law, vhe work of the railroad labor board, 
and other topics which lie close tc the field of government. 


Longmans, Green and Company hare published a book on Organized 
Produce Markets by John George Smith, Assistant Professor of Commerce 
. at the University of Birmingham. ‘Ths describes the principal produce 
markets, particularly in England and the United States; with a 
discussion of speculation and legislaticn for its control. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THz INTERNATIONAL FIELD 


PITMAN B. POTTER 


University of Wisconsin 


Political science, like all other branch2s of social science, has, 
in the past century, become increasing y inductive in method. 
Attempts to deduce conclusions rega-dirg the details of political. 
organization and practice by speeula-ive thought concerning the 
nature of man, of liberty, cf authority, of society, and so on, have | 
now largely ceased. In their place we have efforts to collect as 
much data as possible concerning actual forms of state organi- 
zation and governmental methods, and efforts to analyze that 
. data and discover therein the. mein lines of causation and the 


. . fundamental principles of politie:. 


This is all a matter of common knowledge. Tt is, moreover, 
a change which most of us regard wita approval. The reason for 
calling attention to it here, therefore, is principally to point out 
its effect upon the study of the international field by political 
scientists. | ; 

Thére are several consequences which flow from the placing 
of political science upon the basis of inductive method. The 
consequence of which we think most frequently is that of render- 
ing our conclusions more certain and secure, and of reducing as 
much as possible the element of subjective personal judgment 
therein. No less important, howeve-, is the result that political 
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science raust, if it be confined to the inductive method, wait upon 
the appearance of the facts before it can function. Inductive 
political science ean study government cnly after government 
kas’ made its appearance in actual lifs. Finally, inductive 
political scienceis concerned primarily wita the description of facts, 
the formulation of principles of interpretation and ‘explanation 


' to fit those facts in retrospect, not with the declaration of rules 


. ef action. to be followed in the future. It is science in its pure 
form, not science converted into useful art or engineering: In 
place of precepts.of action deduced from political philosophy we 
tave conclusions of fact and principle based on 1 statistical political 
cbservation. 

The effect in the international field has oe very serious, if 
not quite disastrous. This developmeni has taken place in 
exactly that period when the old type of political philosophy. 
_. was specially needed and would even have been of some value 

. &nd influence, perhaps, in guiding international affairs. Time 
was when political scientists and jurists interested in international 
relations dared to declare to the states of the world what were the 

‘just ’ causes for war, how an ambassador shoüld be treated, and 

similar rules of action. Such teaching was prevalent in the pre- 
Gi revolutionary period. There is no way of measuring the influence 
. which the teachings of Grotius and Vattel had upon seventeenth 
and eighteenth century international practice, of course, but we 

may safely conclude that they had some influence on the interstate 
` life of their day. During the nineteenth century, however, 


| i politieal and legal thought upon international matters became 


more and more empirical and induetive and praetieally refused . 
to attempt to guide international practice in any given direction... 
"Whatever is, is right" became the fundamental basis of inter- 
national law and -diplomacy,—or, rather, “whatever is, is,"— ': 
with no attention given to questions of echical value. r 
It is not, however, this angle of the situation that i deserves 
atténtion, great as is the responsibility of political scientists and 
political philosophers for the bankruptcy of international politi- 
cal morality before 1914. The aspect o? the situation which : 
' deserves most. attention is found in the fect that the increasing © 
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restriction of political thought to the results cf immediate obser- 
vation of actually existent materials discouraged any study of 
the problem of international organization. We did not feel 
called on to study what did nct appear-to exist. The result 
was that such a system could not, in turn, be easily constructed 
when it was needed, in default cf plans which might most logically 


have been expected to be forthzoming. particularly from political ^. 


scientists. The world was lei; by those supposedly versed in 
such matters without adequate »olitieal forms and methods of 
action fof the regulation of internztional le. The result, in 
the years 1914-1918, and evem in 1922, has been suffering and 
death for millions of human beings, wasting and destruction of 
billions of dollars of property, and tke present grievous sickness 
in the world society. 

It is possible that some ozher siudent of the question has 
sosele that the political sciemtists were responsible for the war, 
- The historians and the economists have been blamed:for not | 
sufficiently warning the world. of the danger, as we all know.. © 
Even though the historians and economists spoke their warning, 


however, they were not the ones who could suggest a remedy; . . 


a plan of constructive action. We should have been ready with ' 


that and we were not ready. ` And it may be high time that our, 


attention. was called to the fac; that we did fail to provide-any 
. plan of world government acceotable to the nations, and to the 
faet that it was the lack of some such system for regulating 
international affairs that allowed chaos tc come on in 1914. The 
supreme problem of political seience in pur day has been, and 


. Still is, that of international organization. And we have either : 


. neglected it entirely or attacked it fitfully and indifferently 
after it was too late. Could any situation be i a more 
Seeman 

^. It may be argued, of course, that plans for general international 
organization actually were devisel br political scientists at one 
time or anotherinthe past. lt may be contended that diplomacy, 
treaty-negotiation, arbitration, and international administration 
have been studied..by. many, po-itieal scientists from 1815 to the 
"present. It will be found, however. upon Due UD that 
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tae plans for general international organization which appeared 
prior to 1914 were devised chiefly by the advocates of peace and 
not by persons trained ir formal political science; it-was only 
after the collapse of 1914 that professional politieal seientists 
kegan to turn their attention to this problem. Itwill also be found 
that such attention as was given to the various special forms 


.. of international organization was given after the fact, as to 


things which could not longer be ignored—not before, by way 
cf helpful suggestion. The development of international diplo- 
macy, arbitration, and administration, in ther formative years 
prior to the Hague Conferences, was a work in which formal 
political science played almost no part. And. to the most vital. 
and dynamic of the special forms of international organization, 
namely, international conference, we have given still less atten- 
tion; there does not exist, in any language, a study of 
the international conference as a distinct organ of international 
"government, in spite of the wealth of material available for such 
a study. | 
, It may also be said that the explanatior. -or this attitude 1s not 
. far to seek. Political scientists, it may be said, were eager to 
. attack both the special and the general problems of international 
. organization but were prevented from dcing so by the secrecy 
- in which international affairs were shrouded, and by the xnowl- 
edge that any plans offered for more extensive international 
organization would be rejected. It may ba objected that to 
ask for plans ‘ ‘acceptable to the nations" is in itself to ask the 
impossible. 

To these eontentions there' are several replies. 

In the first place political scientists were not eager to study 
, these problems. They were indifferent to them, as is shown by 
the slight amount of attention given to sven. those aspects of 
international organization which were open for investigation. 

In the second place, the secrecy whick once enveloped, and 
still to a certain extent envelopes, the processes of diplomacy 
is possible largely because students of gcvernment have either 
approved such a procedure, thereby assuming the ridiculous 
position that certain vital political prccesses must in their 
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entirety forever remain a terra ncognisa to political science; or 
because they have simply failed to make such a careful study of 
` the problems as would reveal the lack of necessity for the amount 

of secrecy actually practiced. In point of fact, no successful 
attempts have been made by politizal scientists to this day to: 
, analyze and. dispose—one way or the other—of the urgent 
problem of secret diplomacy. . l 
Finally, is acceptability not a fair requirement to make for 
any proposed plan of internationa! organization? We are inclined, 
of course, to say that we could gize the world an adequate scheme 
of international organization at once—if only the world of nations 
would take it. . But one essential quzlity of any adequate scheme 
of international organization is its ability to take care of all 
conflicting national interests involved. And that means its. 
. acceptability to the interested natioral states. Unless men 
' are to be regarded by political science as utterly incompetent, 
and the principle of government by consent entirely abandoned, 
‘our plans must—both practically and logically—be acceptable to 
those for whom they are made. . 
^ And when the plans of international eaoat brought 
forward in the past have been rejected, what has been the chief 
‘cause, stated in formal terms? | Eeonomce interest, psychological ‘ 
reactions, emotions, and prejudices, yes—but fused into, and 
shielded by, a doctrine of state sovereignty which political | 





scientists invented, developed tc extreme proportions, set loose. . 


in the world in a day when we were leaders of publie thought, 
and left by our abdication of the task of leadership in these later 
days unsupported by any cor-plemertary doctrine of inter- 
. national solidarity. We taughs an extreme doctrine hostile 
to international organization to begin with, we remained hostile 


‘or at least indifferent to the letter m»yement throughout its 


_formative years, we did not provide zny adequate or ‘satisfactory 
plans for its development, and, wken roused. Slightly by the © 
catastrophic results of our action end inaction combined, we 
turned! only fitfully and temporarily to the task, reverting now 
to indifference again or to hostility. 
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- Some concrete illustrations of this may be drawn from the 
history of the curricula of institutions of higher education in 
this country. Students of the history oj.legal education are 
usually surprised to learn that English lax was not made an 
object of study and teacking in English universities until 1758. 
The same surprise should be felt at the neglect of the polit- - 
- ical science of the international field by educational institutions 
in this country in the past. 

If.we turn to the history of the curricula £t Harvard, Columbia, 

and Wisconsin, fcr example, we shall discov2r certain interesting 
facts. At all three institutions instruction inthis field in academic 
departments began only after the middle of the nineteenth 
century, although. the first two institutions’ had existed for 
decades and even centuries before that time. And in these same 
institutions the study of this field began not so much in the 
- middle of the century as in its last quarter. 
In all three institutions instruction in thainternational field of 
-political science began in international law This subject was 
first taught at Wisconsin by President Lathrop in 1852 (the 
first year of collegiate instruction), at Harvard by Professor 
Torrey in 1875, at Columbia in 1880. At all other institutions 
` whereit is now taught in academic departments it was, so far as 
can be found, begun at dates later than these. The “Law of 
Nations” was included in the subject of political philosophy 
at Yale in 1850, and later was. taught by President Woolsey. 
Courses in international law may hava been given in a few 
schools of law before these dates, but this would not, even if 
true, affect the question, in. discussion here: 

When we reflect on the faets just stated the early beginning 
. at Wisconsin is notable, perhaps, but more notable is the fact that 
academic study of the law of nations was generally begun in 
. our colleges and universities only in the fin Ce siècle of the 1890’s, 
— the closing years of typical international relations. 

By 1910 there were some one hundred and fifty institutions 
giving academic instruction in international law. Waiving 
all questions regarding the amount and quality of work done. 
in the subject in most of these institutions, this number seems 
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large. ` The fact is that ‘““Intecnstional Law’. included in former . 
times, and still includes in marry zlac2s. much history, diplomacy, 
and political philosophy or =thics. International political 


life began—-as all political hie beens = cu the plane of customary ` 


and conventional law. Only receatly heve international. judicial, 


, executive, and legislative organs, arid irternational constitutions | 
and statutes appeared in an¥ rumbers.. Such anticipations of ^ ^ 


international government were and szil are studied to some 
extent under the general: title “Incernational Law.” uio.. 
. In all three of thé instibucions "named, likewise, Anerican 
diplomacy was next to appear ^ "Tus: subject began to’ be 
taught at Columbia in 1885, at Harvacd by Professor Hart in 
1897, and at Wisconsin by Prozesscr Fish in 1900. For the 
most part the Spanish-American war was over before our 
universities began to. give <pzecific imstruction in American 
foreign relations. By 1910 some focty institutions oifered 
courses in the subject. - | 
‘The rest is silence—or only & fitful muttering. A course in: 
international politics was. established a; Wisconsin by Professor 
 Reinseh in 1899, and world politics bagan to be studied at Co- . 
lumbia in.1910. The subject was caught in nine other insti- | 
tutions by that time. - Courses or. the american foreign service _ 
were to be found in that year m three imstitutions, not including 
Harvard or Columbia, and often in zombination with other 
subject matter. ME 5 
The subject of internationsl eee E the general bade 
of international political and legal irstitutions and. practices, 
the counterpart of internationsl. law and in some ways its 
superior, began to appear in oar institutions of higher education 
- only after this time. In 191D sx institutions gave -courses in 
subjects akin to, or part of ths fell of international organi- 
zation, including a course cm international arbitration and 
conciliation at Leland.Staniord. In 1913 a course covering all 
the ‘essential phases of the subjzet was established by Professor 
Reinsch at Wisconsin. But »v 1920 there were given in the 
whole country only four courses on international organization 
proper—at Wisconsin, Minnesota, Columbia, and the College 
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of .the Pacific—apar: from several courses on various aspects , 
of the subject in other places. 

If any comment were to be ventured upon this record it would 
be a repetition of what was said ai the beginning of this paper. 
It must seem incredible to anyone who fairly appreciates the 
importance and urgenéy of the problems of international organi- 
zation that so little attention is given to it in our formal polit- 
ical study. The indirect treatment of the subject in courses in 
international law is, of necessity, Inadequate to the needs of 
the case. The approach to the imternetional problem there 
is different, even antagonistic, cust as the outlook of the 
lawyer 1s so often antagcnistic to that of the political scientist 
on questions of national government. Tte lcng and the short 
of it is that we have not waked up to yar task in this direc- 
tion. It may be said that the activitv in question is new 
and that we must learn a subject before we oan teach it. .We 
must learn before we can teach—granted, but we must study 
before we can learn, and we are not even doing that. And 
ia reality the activities in questior are not new; various forms 
af international organization have keen ir. existence for centuries, 
and we have simply overlooked them. Even if the actual 
practice of international government were new—or even if it had 
rot yet appeared—wculd it not be the duty of political scientists 
to lead the way in tkat direction, by pointing out the need for 
international organization to remedy the 2xisting international 
anarchy by the adaptation of known pcltical practices to the 
international sphere? And the principles involved are largely 
those involved in the problem of interstate federation in general, 
& problem thousands of years old. 

It may be asked whether all polisical scientists are to abandon 
their special studies and turn to this work just because of 
the danger of a world catastrophe. Perhaps the emergency 
would justify even that conscription of at;ention and scientific - 
service. The results of the wholesale vckinteering of political 
scientists for service in this conrection in 1914-1919 are not | 
very encouraging, however; experts in mrricipal government or 
legislation cannot work upon the problem of international reor- 
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ganization with, any great success. What is wanted is the 
. training of greater numbers f students and teachers in this 
field now and increasingly as we go along, and more general 
attention and study of this problem by all of us in.addition to 
our special work. More students are it:s good to know, actually 
turning to this field for their major work. The critical period 
of constitutional construction in the international sphere is 
likely to be over, however, bsfore we »an produce substantial 
results. We missed our opportunity ir the years before 1914. 
All we can do is to attempt to repay the world for our indifference 
and neglect by increased efforts now. Let us a ES 
to an analysis of the field before us. 

The political science of the -nternetional field: may "bà divided 
into two major parts, namelv, intérnazional law and interna- 
tional government, the latter eallec more frequently interna- 
tional organization. 

International law, the oldest bramek. of study i in the inter- 
national field, may be divided into she law- governing relations 
among private individuals, cr “Pr-vate International Law,” 
and the law governing relations amonz states, or “Public Interna- 
tional Law." Into the discussions which have arisen concerning 
the logical justification for the 3armer branch of law and into the 
detailed differences separating the two we cannot go here. It 
ought to be said, however, that much of that which is considered 
under the former title—such as the principles regarding the juris- 
diction of nations over persons, tEeir acts, and their private rights, 
and the respect which nations pay to the legal acts and decisions 
of one another—might reasonab:y b2 included in public inter- 
national law. Much work needs to be done in the next few 
years in defining the relative scope of -hese branches of study 
in reorganizing the subject matter of publie international 
law to include much now included in private international law, 
and to eliminate much history, diplomecy, and ethics still in- 
cluded in the former. 
^ These two branches of law ash upon the edges of many other 
branches of political science beycnd the <nternational field. Pri- 
vate international law makes ecntae; w-th private civil law and 
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Anglo-American law, ss well as with all other systems of private 
law in the world. As suca it is of some interest to the profes- 
sicnal lawyer and law student.. Public international law interlocks 
with national public law, constitutional, statutory, and custom- ` 
ary, and thus with nat.onal government in general. In its forma- 
tion it derives from dizlomatic relations and history, economie as 
well as political. Bcth public and private international law 
re.ate to general polisical and legal theory and philosophy, and 
to general jurispruderce. 

The most significamt marginal relationship to be noted here 
is that between pub ie international law and the other major 
division of our ‘field, international organization. In one sense 
the former is a logical subdivision of the lattar, as private national 
law is a subdivision o? the politizal science of national life. Bur 
it is a subdivision of such practical imsortence and historical 
distinction as still to be studied in its owr name, and on a par 
with its logical superior. When this is Cone we find that many 
rules of publie inie-national law—such as the rule that an 
arbitral award may rot be appealed to any other tribunal—are 
intimately related to she structure of international governmental 
institutions and ther procedure and ftnctions. Such rules 
do not define the rghts of states apart 7rom international 
government ‘(as do the rules regarding the acquisition of . 
territory); they are rules of international constitutional, organ- 
ization and practice. If they were removed from public inter- 
national law as now formulated, a serious gap would be made, 
a gap which might, towever, be filled by the rules to be brought 
— On the other hand. international organization is broader than 
this. : There are many institutions and practices not so weil 


established, not so generally accepted, as to be regarded as 
recognized in the international legal system, which ye? deserve 


notice and description and analysis as they stand. Just as 
Ameriean governmeat is broader than those provisions of 
American constitutional law relating tc it, so international 
organization is broader than those parts of oublie international 


law whicli.deal with international government. 
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International organization itself, as à field of study, may be 
divided into the study of internatonsl institutions and inter- 


national practices. The former includes a study of both the 


structure and the functions of international courts, commissions, 
conferences, and federations. The letter may be referred to 
as diplomacy, and merges into internetional politics and inter- 
national historical life in general. Tae waole makes contact 
with national government and polities, federalism, and general 
political theory and philosophy. 

. No words are needed to emphasize the range, the richness, 
nor, on the other hand, the solidity cf the material for study 
here presented. We study .the muncipal field, the field of 
state or provincial or colonial government, national government; 
. why not study world government, in so far as it exists? We 
recommend the further deve:opment of state and national 
government and make plans therefor why not do the same 
for the existing system of international government? Why are 
we not the leaders of thought in the greatest politieal problem 
in history, a problem peculiarly curs, the problem of international 
governmental reorganisation and practice? 
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‘Our present task is cne of definition. We are students of 
political science in its international phase, ard we use history 
as a means. We operats.in a marginal area that overlaps two 
fields, government as that term is usually understood, and the 
history of international affairs. How shall we bound this 
marginal area, what are its relations to those other two, more 
familiar conceptions? 

We are forced to this study by the World War. Modern 
history has had an immemse expansión for the reason that & 
tremendous political event has taken place and the world must 
know why it happened, the causes as well as the occasions and 
events. A voluminous literature Is appearing on the doings 
and motives of Great Powers, on the rise of nationalities and 
their erude strivings, on the remapping of state boundaries, ' 
and the development of spheres of economie influence. We 
welcome, for instance, Mr. Gibbons’ recent book on World Politics, 
a clear and useful summary of the recen; history of certain 
, political entities callec world powers and their policies. It is 
the story as he calls it o2 the struggle of European nations for 
world power." The straggle is there. Lore power to him 
in his description of the contestants and the contest. But we 
view all this as only preparatory for our task. 

To put it in a word, the special cbjeet of our study is the 
problem of governmental organization on a world scale. In the 
relations of humankind we study the movements of ideas and 
the evolution of instititions that shall signify order in place of 
anarchy. This order may’ come in the shape of (1) a unified, 
cosmopolitan, H. G. Wellsian structure,—after milleniums. 
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There may continue (2) the well-kaovn multiplicity of isolated 
national states, which usually observe a sort of law in their 
relations, but now and then find their disputes too much for 
their diplomacy and lapse into tke barbarism of war. Or it 
may be (3) a federal combination cf unity and multiplicity 
which we call internationalisra. This st is a condition infinitely 
difficult and that calls for intricate contrivance, but it appeals 
ito us as offering a combination of rea ism and idealism, an op- | 
portunity for feasible progress toward a constitution, while 
maintaining civilization in, stakle ecuilbrium. | 

. The study of this problem is of exzreme importance for de- 
. mocracy. Self-rule, as we Americans nave good cause to know, 
is difficult enough to achieve even on the petty local seale,: 
where the citizens have a reasonable degree of familiarity with 
ends and means. How muck moze diffieult must it not be- 
come with increasing remoteness of affairs from common knowl- 
edge and interest. Radicals in England used to talk of the 
` impossibility of preserving and developing freedom at home 
when the state's energies are bestowed ch foreign problems. 
 Sembat the Socialist rather enigmatieally told the French that 
if they would live in a world of wars, then a king was indis- | 
pensable to their safety. In our newspaper age the disease 
of demagogy is endemic, espeziallv deadly to democracy in the 
field’ of foreign affairs, where accurate knowledge is rare, and ~ 
the mass are easily eared away by E phrases, shibboleths, ` 
slogans. 

Yet national self-governmert in passable degree has arrived, 
and so-also there will come zhe realization of international self- 
government, else democracy is only, half real. The public 
consciousness, once confined to the vyrinity of the town pump, 
has progressively advanced to the comprehension of larger 
affairs. Now the same irresistible forces of steam, electricity, 
world commerce in goods and ir. idess, Lave broken: dou even the 
national barriers, and the life we lzad has a still wider horizon. 
Hence the beginning. of a world consciousness, rudimentary as 
yet, but demanding institutions for its safe realization. Bryce 
convinced us Americans that netional publie opinion tends 
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actually to control our governmental cperations. So the hopeful 
rezonstruction literatuce of 1917-18 suggested and stimulated 
a super-national publi» opinion, destined when fitly organized 
to the high function cf mastery in world affairs. As in 1848, 
so in 1917 communism made an appeal to a world proletariat 
to shake off its chaiws. Possibly these appeals and failures 
open the way to a world public opinion which is not merely 
proletarian but democratic,—to reslize itself, with partial 
respect to national boundaries, but with partial respect as well 
to international and super-naticnal interests. 

This hoped-for worl] democracy makes unwonted demands 
upon the ''publie spir€" of those who profess its service; their 
public is not near and familiar, but vague and remote. A Goethe 
. or a Kant might be z real citizen of the world, ruling in the 
clouds; but let their Vaterland begin playing the róle of an 
earthly state, and even ninety-three intellectuals ignore the 
greater public and yield to the narrower, warmer, more intimate 
loyalty called patriotism. (And who of us shall cast the first 
stone?) ` Patriotism be ng a sentiment has the advantage, in con- 
trolling conduct, over an internationality that is mere reason. 
With growing rationa. appreciation of economie and spiritual- 
world interests, internationality itself may become suffused with 
a mystic aura of wcrld-brotherhood, as sung by a Schiller- 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony. That day is not yet. The 
higher loyalty is only now beginning tc emerge, an inter- 
. national loyalty, wherein one judges Lord Robert Cecil, for 
example, as a “good world citizen,” perhaps as good a 
European as he is Englishman. So perhaps in some of his 
moods was Gladstone. Not so the vast bulk of statesmen 
when they weigh advantages that are national and local against 
values that are internasicnal and European. 

. Confronting such a situation we, if we éall ourselves scientists, 
soberly feel a high oblization. Ours is a task calling for infinite 
patience. It is a wok of decades, even centuries. Yet we 
heve inspiring exampbs. In international law the German- 
American Lieber performs for President Lincoln a work of 
eodiheation destined in the course o? thirty years to become 
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international, and his constructive work: is continued by the 
institutes arid associations of international law, ‘privately’ but 
coóperatively working as. it were in the dark, advancing 
inch by inch. In the field of international administration likewise 
there is a. noble army of little-kncwn. workers drafting statute 
and treaty clauses, devising and operating eae 
agencies, learning “to labor and to wax." 

Not only patience but objectivity i$ demanded by science. 
We must be “above the battle.” How-much of our international 
political literature consists of national, not to say partisan views. 
Witness the study of plebiscites. The scientific contributions 
of a Frenchman with Alsace in minc, o? a German or a Pole with 
Silesia or Vilna, of a Chilean with Taena-Arica, are enriched by 
intimate realization of the conditions under which the device 
may be worked, but are subject fo heavy national: discounts. 
Propaganda, effort for good causes; the zaking of tactical positions 
for effectuating just results in men’s minds, is not science, but 
it is politics, and we have only the >eginnings of a criticism that 
shall enable us to judge: credentials, to test evidence. 


Science must work a posteriori. Low pathetically much of | 


the constructive work of today is justly condemned as ''mere 
' ideals," because it is dealing with an “international man" and 
an "international mind" that are æ priori conceptions, abstrac- 
. tions as unreal as the. “economic men” of a generation ago: 
The separate study of the statics end dynamics of the problém 
has hardly begun. Qualitative anelys.s there is in plenty, both 
of economie conditions and of human motive. The hard grind 


of quantitative analysis is still to do. Without it our judgment _ 


is eolor-blind, one-dimensionzl, withous perspective. ' 
‘Unscientific, furthermore, is the bistemess of scornful intolerance 
with which various groups view each otaer, the “hard-boiled” and 
the''sap-heads." Generous open-mind»dness is needed, an affirm- 
ative, constructive, heartenirg faith lixe. the RU s faith in 


ihe "uniformity of nature, and in the breadth as well as the good- . 


ness of truth. Examples of our shortcoming are the contempt, 
whether amused or outraged, of tie man in the street for the 
“idealistic mouthings" he thinks he hears from Geneva, and on 
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the other hand the pessimistie view of the so-called radical or 
liberal press, regarding France today as wickedly imperialistic. 
We in international politieal seience have to resist the temp- 
tation to premature formation of categories. We must seek, | 
by keeping the thing Acid in our minds, still in solution, to prepare 
for more useful and aceurate groupings. Only an openemmded 
scientific attitude can kee > on bathing these ideas with impar- 
tiality, keep them from becoming fixed around centers of crys- 
tallization, which will acquire emotional values of patriotie-sym- 
pathy or "utis s and thus become impervious to scientific 
analysis. 

There is an inviting T À of problems of governmental 
 Sclence to be solved, of which the raw rnaterials have barely 
arrived in our laboratcry to be worked up. Though this is not 
tke occasion for even beginning the analysis, a few examples 
may be mentioned. Is the plebiseite workable as a means of 
ascertaining a national will in international disputes? Is the 
economie boycott or cther penalty available against disorderly 
states? How can treety making and diplomacy be kept under 
democratic control? What are the political relations between 
"economically advanced peoples and those not so advanced, 
especially where the laster are in possession of material resources 
needed by the world and capable of being expioited only by the 
advanced? Is migration of labor or capital susceptible of: con- 
trol ia behalf of super-aational interests? By what devices shall 
we secure an Open Door in colonies, or even in mandates? What | 
-are the uses and limits of Home Rule, as a device for reconciling 
national self-determination with the international self-deter- 
mination of a larger, complex society like the British Common- 
wealth? What have been the favoring conditions and what the 
obstacles to growth of international administretion, as in postal, - 
railway, and monetary unions? Where has the unanimity rule 
been safely dispensed with? What are the possibilities of con- 
certed international action on problems of joint interest, as in 
the so-called neutralization of straits, rivers and canals, in the 
Ottoman debt, in the Chinese consortium? What can Egypt, 
Tangier, the Lebanom, the Philippines tell us as to the possi- 
bilities of world-trusteeship? 
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‘One dati scientifik idm of shis sort may be given special 


mention because of the extraordinary efiéct it has had upon present 


day international life, namely, the doetrine of nationalities and 
their alleged right to be states and to determine the, boundaries 
of states. Not to go into tke familiar elements of nationality, 
such as race and language, it may be admitted thata factor 
growing in significance is the publie consciousness of a community. - 


` A nationality exists when the peopls described feel themselves to 


be a nationality, even without racial or lingual unity, as in 


Switzerland and Belgium. But whst creates- that self-con- 


sciousness? Often one of the weightiest of these psychic factors 
is the recollection of historic glories o7 disasters, of heroes authentic 


' or legendary. Who shall measure the significance of Lincoln to 


Americans, of Huss to the Czechs, oz Tell to the Swiss, of Kossovo : | 
to the Serbs; of Byzantium to the Greeks? But this is allin the ` 
realm of history, and the international political scientist must be - 


'. qualified with historical-mindedness, to interpret this material, 


for setting forth present conditions and tendencies. -He must 
have a realization of the flux of things, their becoming and their 
ceasing to be, their evolutionary re.ations. He. requires the 


: steadying force of history that he may keep his wagon hitched to: 


the star of a world ideal, and yet progress steadily and safely on` ` 
the ground of realities, national and international. | 


Even the recent admirable work cf P. B. Potter on Inter- ., 
national Organization, devoted among other things to establishing, ` 


like Savigny of old, the Ruf unserer Zei: for a study of this subject 


of international organization. properly gives some 25- per cent. of 


its pages to what can only be called history. The times do sum- | 
mon us to an individualized view of injernational political science, 
but not to a view divorced from historz. : It is not a divorce that 
justice requires, but rather a.2lear r»eoznitian of separate individ- 


ual personalities in partnership, eack with its own Ens and 
, duties. 


History can be specifically useful to international political. science : 
in several species; for example, (1) bicgraphy of statesmen, men 


. of the. type of Metternich and Pajmerston, whose work was 


mainly in behalf of their owr. states, oe others who were working 
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in some considerable measure in behalf of ins opua tional interests, 

- like Cobden, Hay, Wilsón; (2) the evolution of world-govern- 
ment ideas, nchieved or only planned, such as isolationism, interna- 
tionalism, cosmopolitanism, hegemony, concert, leagues; then 
there is (3) institutional history, the deve cpment of organs of 
international government, such as diplomati» representation, occa- 
sional conferences, a permanent secretariat, arbitration and courts, 
the commission of inquiry, the protectorase, the mandate,— 
institutions which have their rise, development, and sometimes 
decay. 

Evolution of world sngeiianeon takes piace partly by ‘very 
gradual variation and adeptation, unconseious, blind ‘natural 
selection” of the fittest political form to suzvive. This is a proc- 
ess of eons or at least periods of time beyond the grasp of . 
creatures of threescore years and ten. . On tke other hand we 
have biological precedent for hoping somsshing enduring from 
‘discontinuous. mutation," conscious effort under specie] stress 
‘to contrive particular results. The balance of power doctrine 
‘crude though it might be, came from a consvious effort cf world 
society under the lead of an Orange or a Pitt to check the ambition 
of a Louis XIV or a Napoleon. So also wita the ideal of concert. .' 
Metternich set it up. to maintain the status quo and repress . 
-subversive movements; Bismarck used it to secure peace in Europe’ 
iby cancelling out the rival ambition of Great Powers; Sir Edward 
" Grey strove by its means to limit the Balkan wars by the action 
of a supervising, presiding council of Eurcpe. So in the third 
place might be mentioned th» effort toward federalism during . 
the present decade, the “war to end war," the ideas and insti-- 
tutions that we associate with Moscow, with Paris, and with 

Geneva. 

. Pathetically crude may have been much of this activity asso- 
ciated with the names Balance of Power, Concert. of Europe, and 
League of Nations. Nevertheless there was progress by dis- 
continuous mutation; there was conscious efort toward i improve- 
ment of international organization; there was some success in 
that effort; civilization advanced perceptib-y. And it is history 
that enables us to perceive this advance, to note its direction, and 


im 
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to study héi causes and proces=s of itss successes and of its failures. 
With good reason did President Wilscn carry with him to Paris a 
shipload of historians to zdv-se him, tc the scandal doubtless of - 
European foreign offices with their expert intelligence service, 


. professional but not acadenic. Yet among these amateurs 


there was real expertness f=e from the handicap of bureau- 
cratic discipline; there was unusually valuable service rendered 
by historical scholarship directly tc Sr indirectly to 
international political science | 

. (We, perhaps do not need Mr. Toynbee’s warning. against 
laying too great. emphasis on the so-called ‘historical claims” of 
territory by certain nationalizes, for example those of Serbia and 
Greece in the Balkans. The essentially unhistorical character 


of many such becomes clear on close histcrical study, another 


case of a little learning a danois thinz, ae ous only because 
of its littleness.) 

But when it comes to Dunna deroan controlled, 
what a maze of difficulties we-ace, questions to be settled not on 
democracy's good intentiors but or. intelligenee, knowledge 
which will be difficult enougk tO diffuse ‘when it is ascertained by 


` the wise, and which the hig- dnd mighty shall ascertain only 


: by expert historical service. Witness tie effort of a Lloyd George 


to imagine who or what Tesshen might be. or of a Wilson with 
the senators to pronounce “ap with a straight face. Imagine . 


the American people deélins with Eest Europe without being 
quite sure of the identi;y =f Stamboul end Stambuloff and 


. Stambulisky,:or of the di=tinction betwsen Jugoslavia and 


Czechoslovakia. No wonder2ur popular instinct recoils from the 
task of understanding such - -npronourceabl things, and curses 
them all as foreign. 

But we are entering an ep=ch in which we must have dealings 
with them on some basis wk2ther we will cr no, though it were 
only as receivers of interest -n war loans, payable i in a form we . 
do not try to imagine, goods barred out meanwhile by a tariff 


wall whose relation to interest-payments and to world trade we 


do not even suspect. This s not the time for discussing such 


matters. .Attention is merely called to,the priceless value inter- 
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‘national political scienze will set upon the tale that history alone 
can tell of former international trade problems and their solution, 
or the results of leaving them unsolved, of tariff wars' and customs 
unions, of indemnities French and Chinese and their payment, of 
the tribute relation and the resentment it engenders. | 

Take a concrete case o: universal interest today. How can © 
we even ''observe" at Lausanne except zs history shall disen- . 
tangle and illuminate the tale of the gradual opening of the | 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles, of the degradation giving place to 
civilization as populat.ons Christian and Moslem have been sez 
free from the Ottoman yoke, of all the other. faczors involved, sug- 
gested by the names Mehemet Ah, Stratford de Redcliffe, Midha; 
Pasha, Muravieff, the Lebanon, Crete. 

Not to labor this poimt, which is obvious enough, let us pass to a 
consideration of the other side of the matter, the insufficiency oi 
history. Much of the data and the process with which we must 

deal is,in the present. Ii is no utopian dream, it is a living 
reality,—but it is not history. We are in tre field of action, 
we are in the laboratory with apron on, with microscope at eye; 
not in the library digesting at leisure the experiment-records 
and documents and publishing the results as definitive conclusions. 

History, with the utmost cbjectivity and most scrupulous 
fairness imaginable, is mostly written from a point of view, of 
: time and place. Take the Eastern question for example. What 
made it Eastern? The fact tha; it was studied from the western 
end of Europe, advanesd states dealing with a series of problems 
involved in a decaying Ottoman empire. Now comes Mr: Toynbee, 
who as spokesman of zhe Levant calls it tae Western Question. - 
the interfering action of western powers with their conflicting 
aims. Political science considers it as a prodlem in which there is 
neither east nor west, out man and society, that society exceed- 
ingly ill organized, tedn a spirit of cooperation and &dmin- 
istrative machinery fit:ed to the ease. 

History tends to emphasize tradition, what is handed down 
from the past. This is indispersable as the source of knowledge 
of the conditions unde? which further exploration of possibilities 
may take place. But tracition is passive, inert. International 


& 
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political science must play a more activ3 rôle, must use construc- 
tive imagination. It is an obligation of. civilization upon its 


present day possessors, as trustees for the future, that we be not - 


content with drift, but progress toward mastery of the situation. 
If we fail to look beyond history 1 into the future we are treason- 
able to that trust. We must continually reéxamine the: con- 
ditions of world society with a view to better adapting our insti- 


tutions and policy to them. The conditions do change, we 


cannot prevent that. If we maintain tradition unchanged it 
becomes constantly more unsuited so conditions. The pre- 


sumption may always be in favor of tradition, but it is. a rebutt- . 


` able presumption. The structure must be kept organic, living, 
not allowed to harden,mto something crusty, dead, mechanical. 
The nautilus must be moving continwally into more. spacious 


chambers, as the seasons roll. Let private law serve as a warning . 


here to political science, lest vested interests be allowed to estab- 
lish themselves in certain traditional institutions, resisting en- 
croachment of change, even change in the public interest. 

. We say glibly that steam and electricity have ‘‘revolutionized’’ 
. the conditions of the world life. Yet allthis has been since the day 
of Washington and Monroe. It may be then that to regard the 


"Washington precept and zhe Monrce doctrine as fixing American . 


foreign ‘policy in the twentieth certury is to be contenting our- 


selves with antiquated equipment. yery likely much of that 


equipment is still useful, but the presumption is that we must 
` continually reinspeet, to 5e sure of. its adequacy under new con- 

ditions. "This is the difieult but imperious task of international 
- political science, and here history ean only be.of secondary 

assistance." Present tendencies are as important for us as past 
and recorded ones. Let us not fear the reproach of empiricism, 
. we must “cut and try." Whether we call it "trial and error,” 
"or with Mr. Robinson '':umtling and success,” we are in duty 
bound to contrive, on such information as we can obtain by 
scientific analysis, such plans as seem best adapted for humanity’s 
security and progress in a world of change. "This condemnation 
to.a risky task of inquiry and ccntrivance may seem a disadvan- 
tage, but it is worthy human sezviee. We will not pharisaically 
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Storn history as mere an-iquarianism, nox plume ourselves on 
being more profitably employed. , We realize that in the diversity . 
of gifts there is the same spirit. It is our job to look not so . 
much backward as around us and cefinitely forward. So far as 
that job is concerned, history is definitely ancillary, she is a hand- 
maiden, and must “know her place. " 

There is a clear analogy of the relatior. of history and inter- 
national politics in the intra-national pheromenon of political | 
parties. Formerly a historical consideretion of the parties 
themselves sufficed. Whas was the Whig cr Tory, the Repub- 
lican or Democratic party, 10w was ib made up, with what organi- 
zation, what ambitions, principles or interests, what was the 
story of the contests between these groups? Now the political . 
scientist. interprets the tale the historian has told, in terms of 
the state's resulting structure and function, explains how the 
state gets its will expressed by the divergeney and opposition of 
these parties, competing for acceptance, alternating in the conduct 
of government, both loyal to the larger whole of which they are 
merely serving parts. Thay are not viewed as ends, justifying . 
their existence in themselves, but as means to a larger end. . 

So also the conduct in international affairs of any one state, © 
even its isolated’ efforts and selfish ambitions, is only a.part of 
the larger effort of a world's population to crganize itself, whether - 
‘competitively or coóperatively, to keep its peace, to advance its 
civilization. Out of the operations of these parts is compacted 
the life of the whole, largely anarchic hitherto for want of com- 
prehension on the part of those warring members of that whole 
body to which they belong. In the present day, however, we are 
beginning to see this interd2pendence, especielly in the lurid light 
of a world civil war, and she threat of banxruptey. with which 
it has challenged’ world civilization. This is true even in an 
America that sticks its head ostrick-like in she sand and thinks 


^" jt enjoys its isolation, not vet aware of the peril and poverty of 


isclation. 

To conclude in a word. _We heve threa ü opinas, inter- 
natignal law, ‘international political science, and history. : Each 
can be separately conceived, with its own characteristic purpose, : 
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structure, and attributes; but^we must not try to conceive them ^ 
as having a separate existence.  Lik» the three sides of the 
triangle, they depend literally upon ons another. Each requires 
. the other two to provide its 2nds, its limitations, its prerequisites. 
International law is found for the most part in history, and is 
more and more expressing an organization of the family. of 
nations. History finds one very important motive and interest 
in the evolution both of international law and of international 
‘organization. International organization is gradually taking 
" Shape in history as a creature partly 5f national ambition and 
force, partly of law; and we look forward into the period that does 


. . Rot yet admit of history, to see that process come to complete 


fruition. As any one state develors its own constitution, so we 
look to see the international community of states develop law to  - 
its rightful ideal place, human wit and force moralized and 
legalized to' secure organization for justice end peace. 


l THE PROBLEM OF SOVEREIGNTY | 
i 3ARON &; A. KORFF ` m 


School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University: "n 


One of the most difficult problems of mods n political science is 

. that of sovereignty. The commonly accepted theory contains 
„many elements that seam to be in obvious contradiction to our' 

e ideals of democracy; some of them do not fit into the present-day 
‘ "éonception. of state and government, while others are plain 
remnants of feudalism and autoeraey. One should keep in | 
mind, however, that itis not.only a purelv theoretical problem 
closely associated with the general idea of tre state, but that it 

is also an. eminently practical one, as It, nesessarily involves the 
pclitieal question of limitations on tne sta;e's powers. Those 


limitations are of equal importance internally, in the relations `.. 


between state and. eitizen, ard externally, in the domain of .- . 
international law. 3 
As often happens in cases where political questions are involved, 
the theory of sovercignty has two extreme wings of proponents. P 
the one hand there are theorists who dzčend an all-powerful | 
state.and/make of the idea of sovereignty the emblem and symbol 
of the all-powerful staie authority. On ta» other hand, there . 
have appeared recently many writers,:who believe that angers’ 
lurk in the views of she first-mentioned school and who are 
| loath to admit that ary power, state or pe-sonal, may: be un- 
| limited) they distrust she theory of sovereignty, beċause of its 
AaSsociátion with unlim ted power; consequently, they deny the ` 
xistence of sovereignzy altogether, asserting that it has no 
‘place whatever in the modern theory of the siate. l 
During the World Wer there were numeroas writers who identi- 
fied the first group of -political scientists wita Germany. There 
: was much justification for this. The Germans always glorified 
the. idea of an all-powerful state and oftan gontounded the 
| - 40 
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problems of government, soversigni sy —— and the like, 


."' primarily for. political purpcses. . Ore might easily find, however, 


that such a point of view was by nomeazs restricted to the Teuton | 
countries. T England, for example. there was Austin; in Russia, 
Korkunov; | France, thers appsarel very recently C Carré de 
Malberg ;An-the United States the sams theory was expounded by . 
Burgess, ‘and in the writings of the letter we find probably the 
clearest and’ strongest expression of taat view. (“Sovereignty,” ` 
he says, “is the original, absaluie, unlimited power over the |, . 
individual subjects and over all ascociat_ons of subjects." | 
No German writer expressed this view better. But even 
before the late war there were German jurists who felt, that the | 
idea of ax all-powerful state was dangerous to political life, and4 `` 
"was, moreover, in direct contradiction to historical facts. 
History teaches us that even in zn autccracy the principle that an. - 
‘autocrat can do and actually coes all that he pleases, without — 
limitations or restriction, is only a forn; in practice, on the con- : 
trary, he always was limited by certain forces and was obliged 





£ 


` ^to leave much of the state furetions — to be determined by his 


- surroundings. ‘As time went cn, Laose limitations became 
everywhere more numerous, and more s;ringent. In the struggle 
of the nineteenth century against she iciling autocracies, it was a 
great political merit of those schools of -urisprudence, that they en- 
deavored to limit the monarchs by superposing a legal order” : 
above them (called Rechtsordnung by the Germans). In Germany 
as well as in Russia, sovereignty was mo more the personal attri- 
bute of the monarch, but was henceforzh attached to the idea of , 
the impersonal state. For a certain period, during the progess- 
ing fight against autocracy, this rew theory played a wholesome 
and important rôle. But when this fght was over and the last . 
remnants! of autocracy were swept sway in many states, it 
seemed to some writers that there wes no longer any need to./ 
retain the idea of sovereignty. Acs the same time, the dangers of 
an all-powerful state were being exaggerated out of all proportion. 


i Strangely enough Carré de Ma‘berg, Duzu& and other French jurists do not 
seem to realize at all that in this respect sher2 exists no difference whatever 
between French and German writers cf this s2300l of thought. Compare for 
example, the arguments of Carré de Mai berg; T'a«orie générale del’ État, I, 72. 
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Thus there arose a new school of jurists who went to the.other 
reme, denying any meaning in sovereignty and.endeavoring 
"j| to treat it as dead or non-existént. We find among them some 
| brilliant names: Duguit, Leski, .and’ numerous solidarists, 
in pi guild-socialists. D Duguit, foc instance, boldly 
declares that sovereignty. and subjective:rights no longer exist, 
stating that if they did exist, they would only be harmful. We. 
„can easily follow him, when he asserts thai the state mustybe 
* subject to the law, because the state is an instrument and not an 
.. end? we have to. introduce a slight ee however, when he 
further says that the rule of law “alone is supreme.” Un- 
“fortunately this does not apply to every state ; the rule of law ought 
'^to be supreme, but is not yet absolutely dominan everywhere. 
And we ean not accept at all Duguit’ s next argument denying 
„the personality of the state, since this would mean the denial 
"of the whole system of modern international. law. 
The teachings of Duguit were eagerly accepted by many 
followers. Especially did they impress the pluralists. ‘The 
! reason is easy to find: these teachings are prompted by the strong 


i 


; modern conviction that the old ideas of state, sovereignty, and. 






: government, are somewhat discredited one can not deny that. 


, there seems to be considerabla justifieatior. for such a , critical * 
, point of view. ; pw oe 
'The main ane underlying ;his problem of sovereignty Is, the. 
constantly growing complexity and differeniiation. of our social ` 
life. One can not help feelirg, however, that ches extreme 
y| schools are fighting a phantom end that all thir darts are directed 
X | against the political elements of sovereignty , which unfortunately 
e still dominate in some proporticn and warp the tegal EY of the 
. main problem, 
| The' state at present is not cnly a commanding, but also a 
! creative power, often managing and controlling services which 
.in previous times-were left to the individual citizen, such as — 
railroads, mines, “posts, telegrephs, shipping, and others which. 


2 These, views of Duguit, are well summed up in the volume, translated by 
H. Laski, Law in the Modern State (191€). 
3 Compare, for example, with the wark of Follett, The Modern State. 
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are now being placed under the management of ‘the state. As 


time goes,on, there seems to be & constently increasing endeavor 
to multiply aid extend the administrative "unetions of the state. 


The most convincing picture. of these processes is given in the | 


recently translated volume of Krabbe. Still, the main object 


of this.author is to replace or superpose the idea of state sover- : 


ignty by law soveréignty.. One may, however, question the 
validity of such à icn. Are they not after all one and 


the same thing?. The answer must dezerd on the historical or . . 


legal aspeets of the problem. Historically they were identical 
in"many cases; as long as the state created or was supposed to 
create the whole. "legal" order, these two ideas were purposely 


identified by those jurists who wished to limit the powers of the .'" 
monarch. In Germany and Russia maay liberals fought for this ' 


theory and on the whole successfully, esiablishing at least in some 
respects a rule of law and not cf the autcerat. In many coun- 
' tries this was the aim of the bills of right; in a great many cases 
. this led to a real (not merely seeming) supremacy and stability 


of law. One may say that the history of zhe idea of sovereignty 


- is at present well known and satisfactorily discussed in many . 


. ^ treatises on political science; but that this one point concerning 


l : -< tUTY, namely, that the ideal of the supreme authority of law origin- . 


‘ated in the fight against autocracy, is on_y too often. forgotten. In | 

“one respect this has its effect even at the present day, in this 
that not all the elements of former autocracy have yet been 
cleared out of the theory of. the state; some remnants im con; 
tinue to influence the main problem. 


‘On the:other hand, there existed those happy nations, chiefly 


Anglo-Saxon, that never had to identify state sovereignty with f 


-~ Jaw sovereignty. The English language rever even knew of any | 


special term corresponding to the continental European words | 


Drow, Hecht, Pravo, and for tne simple reason that the state 
as conceived by those peoples never was the exclusive creator 
and unlimited controller oi the social and legal forms of life. 


* The Modern Idea K the State ee 


* 
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‘the rôle which the idea of sovereignty played in the nineteenth cen- : ^ 
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. There may seem m uds one P to such an Aon p 


in the theories of the. famcus English jurist Austin, who. 
England and elsewhere had a great many followers. In fact, 
= Sir William Blackstone down to the lete A. V. Dicey, the 
inerian professors.of Oxford taught'that tae British state was. 
, personified by “the King-in-Parliament” end that the ‘latter 
was. Absolutely supreme and sovereign, & theory embodied 
|." in thé maxim “What Parliament wills is lew.” > There can be. 
no doubt that for more than a century this idea Of the supremacy. 
of Parliament held tagether and firmly cemented the growing 
British Pop ut even Dicey had to make the important 
_, reservation that this supremacy applied cnly to “Tegal: SOV- > 
eralgnty.’ » 

As time went on and the British Empire became inereneinply 
unwieldy it ‘became constantly more evident that thé English 
Parliament was restricted and limited in iis powers. | As any 
Canadian might point out today there are great many things 
that the English Parlisment can not do, besides. being unable to 
change the sexes, as in the mid-Victorian age.) In one respect _ 


' only does Parliament remain sovereign, namely, in-creating law `` 
Men ai seti HIPH eat ras 7 


for England, Scotland, and Wales, and this does not apply to the 
d domain of Drow or echt in e continental meaning of i 
i term. | o 
^ One might cite another similar historica: example, namely, k 
the common law of the feudal state. It was O. Gierke’s great 
- contribution to point chis out in his Deutsches Genossenschafts- 
recht. He gave us the picture of the growth of certain co 
‘ticns becoming independent. of the king or she state (which at 
that time were generally identical). Over these corporations 
. the state or the king was no longer sovereign, the: uid of 
either being, on the other hand, conspicuously limited. 
It is remarkable tha; just before the late war there, grew up 
unexpectedly in many other countries, suca as France; as well 
',aS in Germany, a new school.of thought, which came to the 
P same conclusion ‘that, there existed in the modern state a vast 
domain_which ‘was extra-legal. In Germany this idea received - 
the name of. "Freies echt?" in France it was represented by 
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.* where a decided revival 
^ . of. which can be summed up as the growing necessity of protect- 
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* Geny and his iove s, who ies thet diis ree in cone created. "o 
un Droit, just, as much anya af lew: as the: common law of ` 


ul 


England always was. 
Thus we come to the modérn question: Are we not living.in a 


am. 


period when the sovereignty or the state is in the process of being ' 





curtailed and restricted in mzn 


' new ways? Just as s Maitland, 
pointe out in his introduction. to the English translation ` of 


Gierke’ s volumes, that the powers cf the king-state were. being - 
restricted by the growing corporatiors because it became evident. 


that the'state could destroy, but could 10t create these corpora-. 


tions, so in our day it is being found that the all-powerful and . 


impersonal state, as it emerged out of the revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century, became a certam. danger to the freedom of the 
citizen. ` - 


- In other words, we may notice in the devel oomen of the : 


modern state two parallel tendencies, neutralizing and compen- 


. sating one another. On the one hand, there takes place a con-! ` 


stant differentiation of the state's functions, which become more 


numerous, more complex and diversified, tending to spread the 
“powers of the state to domains enit:rely new and very compli- 
. cated in character. On the other hand,/there takes place- every- 
indi idualistic tendencies, the meaning 





ing the indiyidual citizen from the creat increase of these new 


state. powers. ) This at leastseemstobe the main impulse motivat- è 


ing the writings of the pluralists and she many other modern 

critics of sovereignty.» They are all fighting the: centralizing 

tendencies of the impersonal and sovereign state of our time. ` 
The problem of state and scvereigniy depends on our concep- 


tion of- the sources of law and legal order. The tendency of ‘all . 
autocracies was to concentrate the process of creating law-in the - 


hands of tlie head of the state and to give him the exclusive power 
of command over the citizen. In the nineteenth century, when 
the European revolutions had upset many thrones and. knocked 
.at the doors of all autocracies, the state came out of the ordeal 


impersonal; much stronger than ever before, but retaining many ` 
remnants of the shattered autocratic mie, though most of them . 
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j -were carefully camoufaged by high-sounding phrases or fictitious - 


t 


, and temporary Institutions. Consequently, there crept into the 
/ theory of. sovereignty many purely political elements, "whien 


' remain there even at the presext day. 


This new situation was met most brilliantly. ‘by the Gata 


| juridical school, but also by many Frenchmen’ and Russians. 


Gerber, the father of that schoc:, firss pointed out that sovereignty 


. was not the power of the staze, but its attribute (Eigenschaft. 


— = paye- 


: . The best expression of this idea was given later by G. Jellinek 


and accepted by his numerous disciples all, over the world. 
Sovereign power, Jellinek taugnt, was a power absolutely inde- 
pendent and supreme, “nicht weiter ableitbare Gewalt;" it had 


two phases, however,—a negative one, which was independence `. 
: from any outside influences or powers, and supremacy in the 


` 
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internal working of the state (meaning highest in the state); 
and a positive phase, by which Jellinek meant absence of limita- 
tions (rechtlich unbeschränkt), any limitations which did exist in . 


- practice being self-imposed. This latter statement led to the 


_ well-known ‘theory of self-limitation, on which Jellinek based. 
. his conception of international law, namely, that the will or ^. 
power of the state could not, be limited except by itself. The : | 


weakness of that theorv and its tremendous political dangers’ 


, became evident in 1914 while Germany was preparing for wat; 


But even Jellinek could not deny the existence of external Toi 
limitations; he avoided logical contradictions by calling such. "` 


“limitations “socio-psychological” and by placing them outside . 


- 


the field of juridical investigation. The second consequence of | 
his theory was the assertion that sovereignty, being only an 


attribute, was not an essentizl elernent of statehood. In.other 


words, ‘there might be states withou; the attribute of sovereignty : 


_ as for example, the so-called nc-sovereign states in a federation. 


- The idea of sovereignty is naturally and logically a superlative, 


. hence there is no possibility of dividing it or. Ar CEPE any 


gradations. | 


- This led in ucro simply to a su in bbs difficulty : 


E of the. problem and not to its total disappearance. Jellinek’ 


encountered a difficulty i ina new place, nun in establishing nec 
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is Tine of TA beer sovereign end. non-sovereign , 
states and between the state and the other political organiza- 
-tions, such, as the, communes, the eolorial dominions, and many 
' others. Later i in life J ellinek hiznself coniessed to these difficulties. 
In the decades‘: preceding ‘tke’ World War, European politics 


led to the formation of a vast number cf intermediate organiza- 


. tions, which the same author described in a separate pamphlet 
8s Staatsfragmente, that is, organizations not yet possessing 
full. statehood. ` Among: these were Alsace, Canada, Finland, 
- Egypt, Croatia, and many .others, ranging all the way from a 
simple province or colony to the full-fledged sovereign state. (1 

history of these decades merely helps to prove the main conter- 


tion concerning the constantly growing differentiation and com--| 


plexity: of modern politica: anc social life and the absolute inade- 
quacy of .the pre-war teachings and definitions of state and 
sovereignty. 

‘Most of these "fragments of statenocd" have = swept away 
by the war, some of them having now reached independent state- 
hood; but in the theory of the state theze has not yet taken place 
a corresponding change of ideas. The social sciences, however, 
have progressed very much. We. have come to realize, for 
example, that the new state has acquired a tremendous creative 
‘power, that its functions are nct merely coercive, as.formerly, 
“when the main object of state-power vas to enforce obedience 
“and allegiance by compulsion and restraint, by brute force and 
coercion. That idea often led to the other extreme, fostering 


theories of resistance and tke practice of revolution. In the ' 


modern state, the more ‘diversified its functions become, the 
greater is.the need ‘of distinct and thorough limitations ot iis 
powers and, sovereignty. 


The 


In order to solve these complicated and urgent problems, | we : 


have to postulate the absolcte necessity of distinguishing the 
two component parts of the idza of sovereignty, namely, its legal 
„and political aspects. f 


‘(Lord Bryce first endeavored to draw this distinction by Ronda n 
ing jure from de facto scver&gnty./ As an example of thé latter `, 
he takes Cromwell, N Spoke and tke. Busan and German 
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revolutions, and calls the n fis acto. sovereignty exercised i in EUM 
cases “a practiéal mastery.” A much more satisfactory defini- . 
tion is given by R.N. Gilehrist; who tells us that legal sovereignty: 
‘raeans the process of creating law by a “legal law-making body,” 
| . and that the latter is always d2‘initely organized, ‘as, for instance, 
the “King-in-Parliament” of Great Britain; whereas “political | 
sovereignty" means the “sum-total of influences behind the law. 
„and is always “vague and indeterminate, "5 as, for example the- 
. expression of the will of tke pecple in a modern demoerácy.: 
It is the recent enormous increase of such “influences: behind che: 

‘ law”? that makes it so imperative to eliminate the political 
elements from the idea ol sove prelgnty, for the reason that the 
constant dangers in these infiiences invariably threaten the 
: ideals of democratic governraenf t. Political sovereignty must 
“reside: exclusively with ard in the. nation the social body that 
constitutes the state. In no way can it ever be identified with ~ 

ves state institution, nor even with the idea of. the state as a 
whole or as a unit; all of these are - & means and not ends 
in themselves." 

If we keep this well in mind, we may admit that the other 
l element, or idea, that of legal sovereignty, can never more be 
V. an unlimited powst ie ust be strictly bound by Tegal limitations. 
E we € consider Sovereignty from hie pant of view, we see that, 
it is no, longer .dangerous politically. In other words,/we can. 
keep thé idea of sovereigrty in our conception of the state and ` 
need not be afraid of it, so long as we attribute to it a purely 
[legal character, which in itself implies the existence of limitations © 
and i isa “negation of all-powerfulness. ps : 
‘Thus’ expressed, legal scvereignty is ee 
: Xi statehood; within its legal limits any state has the “full powers" 
to.funetion, has its juridical personality and its legal will, 
The limitations, in turn, cen be classified into three groups, 
s according to their social aims. € oe group concerns the 


t 


^. 


Y 





5 "Principles of Political Science (1921), 113 ff. 
, 5 Sir Henry Maine, as Gilehris; admiss, pointed this out earlier i in his criticism 
, of Austin’s theory. ES 

7 In the days-of dutocracy they w were aptly callad ‘ ‘influences behind Mis 
throne." 5 
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iio of a state to the individual citizen. In this domas idi 
ihe state may. appear: aS & private person (for example, the 
Fiscus), acting'ds any other citizen. The latter, on his;part, is 
: 'guaranteed & certain amount of individual freedom, in: ‘which the 
state ‘cannot interfere, nor exercise ccntrol. This is. usually 
expressed. i in the.bills of righs. Only taose countries in which 
constitutional liberty was firmly established’ by. the preceding ^^ 

: historical. development, have no need o? separate bills of right. 
This does not mean, however, that ir. such cases the principle of 
the bills of right is non-existent: on the contrary, it is usually . 
even better and more firmly established. | 7 0 

:. The second grou of limitations: al states, where 
, the limitations arise from the complicated inner structure of such 
_ organizations. This does not nizan_any division of sovereignty, 
! but simply that the component states in a federation are sovereign i- 
as against. the citizen in the same way, as the federal state itself 
is sovereign over these component states. Only in common - 
' parlance and in politics does the term sovereign apply exclusively 
to the federal state. Here again the political element dominates : 
and warps the legal conception of sovereignty.: .Gilchrist is 
quite right, when he asserts that “technically it is just as correct 
to say that, (within its legal limitatcons) a municipality is  ' 
sovereign.” ^in both of these two groups of limitations the nega- 

. ‘tive aspect clearly dominates. In the third group, on the con- 

t trary, it is the active and positive thet prevails, . This | 
concerns the field of international law and consists of the limite: : 
-tions'‘imposed upon a.state from withous. . . ' as 
— 'The modern ideal of international relations is sell summed up:- | 
by Max Huber in his assertion of the coming gradual chahge from 
Gemeinschafi to. Gemeinwesen.. . Here, however, sovereignty is. 

" most closely associated with the idea of state-personality, which 
Duguit so lamely and unsuccessfully tries to deny. The develop- 
ment. of international relations and the. whole of our modern | 
international law is built on the principle of state-personality, 
the states being the subj ects of this law and partners in ihe . 
international community, : 
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Much nis PA — € lately i in ibis field evi en if we 
admit that we'still are far frem the establishment of any organs 
able to enforce international law. "The recent ereation of an 
international court is a great step in the right direction., An‘ 
international police, army, or navy seem yet practically i impossi-- 
ble: But even this fact can not be taken as a proof of the impos- 
sibility -of limiting internationally- the powers of a state and of 


‘further curtailing its political sovereignty. In this _Tespect| ; 
, sovereignty merges into cnother idea, that of equality of st states, | 


PORE in the internaticnal community. 


. NOTES ON MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 
mE EDITED BY THOMAS 3. REED, 
Unisersity of Michigan 


The period since the publication of tha last notes on municipal affairs 
has been an uneventful one—few charter shanges of importance, small 
progress in meeting the complicated trensit problems of New York and 
Chicago, no gripping election drama on a zreat stage. The end of the 
Thompson régime in Chicago was welsorced by the friends of good 
government throughout the country. The fact, however, that Thomp- 
son's name was not on.the belot reduced national interest in the result.. 
Dever and Lueder were men of excellent repute, and the campaign, 
. though vigorous enough, was without bitterness. The battle was waged 
on partisan lines and hopeful Demozsrais have seen in Dever’s election a 
rebuke of the Harding administration. National issues, ‘however, 
played only a small part in the mind of the average Chicago voter. 
Numerous Republicans of progressive tecdencies, notably Professor 
Charles E. Merriam, supported Dever. Caicago council elections -are 
now conducted on a non-partisan basis. Some real encouragement for 
the municipal reformer is to be found i in tke methods and results of the 
conciliar side of the campaign. 


Municipal Street Railway Operation i in Detroit. The most significant , 
event in municipal affairs of 1922 and eazly 1923 has been the establish- 
ment of a muhicipal street railwey system in Detroit, with. the. first. 


year of municipal ownership and operation ending May 15, 1923. : The .- 


résults of this extensive experiment in municipal ownership are: of 
nation-wide.interest. -7 

The acquisition of the Detroit United Raney city lines was the 
consummation of twenty years’ struggle fo: municipal ownership, the 
people having expressed their desires at the polls upon several occasions. 
A provision for municipal ownership was included in the new charter 
which became effective in January, 1919. E 

In earrying out the mandate of the peo»le, former Mayor Couzens T 
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A "Was 4,271,000. These figures afford two indications of imprcvement 
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received their approval, in 1920, of a bond issue o? $15,000,000, the 

proceeds of which were used în constructing 62 miles of tracks and the 
purchase of 31 miles that had been buil; and operated by the D. U.R. 
under “a day-to-day” agreement. Operation by the city of the parțial 


" x system was begun February 1 1921. Theremaining D. U. R. lines (273. 


' miles) were acquired fifteen months later for $19,850. 000. `The terms of | 
the purchase contr act were $2 770,000 down, 19 semi-annual payments 
of $500,000 each, and the balence of $7,580,000 on December 31, 1931. 
The initial payment, was met f-óm an adcitional bond issue of $4,000,000 
' authorized by the people in 1922, for such purpose and for the pur phage 
of certain supplies to be acquired with the lines. By these terms, 
nearly one-half of the $40,000,000 system is to be paid for within ten 
years. 

Many observations may be made upon. the financial polisies and 
results of the system during this firs year, but obviously definite 
conclusions are not warranted after so brief & period of operation. It 
must be recognized that the transportaticn problem of a large city is & 
complex one, subject to a diversity of influences with respect to the 
nature of the investment ard demancs upon it. The' past year in 
Detroit has been one of unprecedented prosperity, the statistics of 
employment:showing a larger number oi men employed than ever 
before, resulting in a heavy and continued demand upon the street 


- railway, and a correspondingly high revenue yield. What might trans- 


pire during a long continued period of industrial depression is prob- 
lernatical, especially in view of the unusually heavy fixed charges. l 

Analysis of results resolves itself primarily into service, plant, and 
costs. Prior to the city’s construction of new lines, trackage increase 
. had not for several years kept pace with the increase in population 
and transportation demands.of the city. Through city consiruetion 
the problem was partially solved. There were 1,580 cars in operation 


. in May, 1922, and the average monthly car mileage was 3,500,000. 


‘One vear lazer, the city had -,616 cars (including 175 new Peter Witt. 
‘type, and;92' fewer single truck cars), and in April, 1928, the car mileage 


in service. 

It must be borne in mind that eighte2n of the twenty-seven lines in 
the city converge at:the city hall, which results in a pronounced: 
congestion of traffic. During the rush hours over 700 ears per hour 
pass the city hall, which meens a continuous stream of cars and the 
maximum that SUME transportation , facilities permit. Detroit, due 
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to & rapid growth in population, enjoys no rapid transit facilities, either 

in form of subways, elevated lines, surface line dips, or commuting ser- 
vice on the steam railroads. This is a phase of the transportation 
pr oblem that is being investigated at the present time through the 
rapid transit commission, which has employed Daniel Turner, of 

` New York City, as consultant. The solution of the perennial transpor- 
tation problem in Detroit must be other than by surface ami PrEP i vx, 
possibly in the outlying districts. 

‘Prior to May 1, 1922, the condition of the tracks, paving, anc over- 
head equipment was poor beyond justification for even a system that 
stared in the face extinction through municipal acquisition, estimates 
placing the plant at 60 to 70 per cent of standard for: operating 
efficiency. An extensive program of rehabilitation of the ‘purchased 
lines was started, which -will require several years for its completion. 
During the year over one million dollarsfrom earnings were expended in 
this program, over one-third of the overheed wiring was replaced, the new 
standard monolithic type of track conssruction is being laid, over 200 
new cars are in operation, and the equipment in general is being improved 

‘and modernized. The wage scale of tke platform men was increased 
November 1, affording a standard wage of $5.00 per minimum day of 
eight hours. Because of shcrter runs, hcwever, the actual compensation 
has not greatly increased. In October 1922, the average daily wage 
was'$5.41;in April, 1928, it was $5.58. 

The rate of fare has remained unchanged, —five cents, with one cent 
additional for transfer. About 32 per cent of the riders are transfer 

passengers, which makes the average rata 54 cents. 

— ,.As to financial-condition, the balarice shest of April 30, 1923, showed. 

. a plant investment of $40,880,000, and a surplus of $1,311, 607. 55, of 
which $1,028,791.77 was the result of 2pecation since May 15, 1922. 
This surplus was the balance remaining after deductions had beer. made 

 fróm revenues for all charges prescribed by tie charter, that is, operation, . 
and maintenance, taxes, interest, and sinking fund, including a reserve ` 
to pay off the purchase contract at the end of ten years. The ‘cepart- . 


ment, pays the usual rate of taxes on its prcperty in Detroit and neigh- i i 


boring cities and sets aside 3 per cent 5i gross revenue for an injuries 
and.damages reserve. ‘The accounts are kept in accordance with the 
interstate commerce commission’s classification for street railways. 

The D. S. R. did not in its first year maintain a depreciation fund 
in the strict sense of that term, although as a matter of correct prosedure 
some form of depreciation account is nov to beset up. Because sinking 
MEER requirements. PaRaS to retire all QUAL UE Y seeurities ne 
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be taken from earnings, the D. S. R. officials hold that the provision fora 
depreciation fund sufficient to corapletely replace the plant would con- 
stitute a double charge uvon the car rider. Thisistrue. Whethersuch 
double charge for the Detroi5 sys;em is necessary, depends upon a judi- 
cial interpretation of 2 saction of the charter, which has not been had. 

The equivalent of the depreciation fund usually found in privately 
owned utilities for replacement of depreciated assets, is in fact found in 
the Detroit system in the mandatory extinguiskmert of securities repre- 
senting the depreciated assets. This procedure is the financial equiv- 

alent of replacing the assets, anc does not vialata sound accounting 
principles; 

It is true that a depreciation reserve (as distinguished from a depre- 
ciation fund) would afford correct information w-th respect to operating 
costs, as a basis of fixing the rate of fare, and also with respect to the 
piant value at any time.. Were such reserve charge made, the operatiors 
fcr the 113 months, set up azcording to usual private accounting prac- 
tice, would-show as follows: 


I A HERE ES $19, 067,331.30 


Expenses............ MT ANANTA "13,368, 796.72 
Net pudo dd interest, amd depreciction..........  $5,098,834.58 
TLRXORGOS IT I eub ues CPU eae’ IE E $632, 824. 02 B 

Duas quu ES etre duds dada 1, 795,487.07 — ^ 9,498,311.69 
Net before depreciation.. 22.0... ccc cece esee esee $3,270,522.89 


Depreciation (estimated @ 5% or. $40,000,000 per year) 1,917,000.00, 
‘Net income, available for transfer to surplus or retire- 
ment of outstanding securities. ..............e.e eee. $1, 353,522.89 


This method of accounting would show a larger surplus, by $325,000, 
far the period than the D. S. R. records now show. This is because the 
sinking fund charges now being mace from ear nings are a greater 
burden than depreciation charges woulc Ee. 

The department issues a monthly report o? income and operating - 
statistics, prepared promptly upon the 15th of the following month 
: and made available to the press and the public. As with other depart- 
ments of the city, a budget of annual zequirements is submitted tothe 
. mayor and council. 

It is significant that ái the April election the people authorized a 
bond issue of $5,000,000 for additions end betierments. An official 
opinion of the people with respect to municipal operation has not been 


ascertained, except in this referendum. 
peRCED - C. E. RIGATOR. 


Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
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Public Utilities in Other Cities. The Boston elevated railway closed 
its fourth year under the Public Contre. Act June 30, 1922, with a 
surplus of $1,385,211 in spite of the fact that the five cent fare had been 
restored for short hauls to such an extsn:as to apply to 21 per cent of 


the traffic. This unique experiment ir private ownership and publie .- 


-operation is apparently working out a fimancial success. The general 
manager, Edward Dana, writing in the National Municipal Review 
for October, 1922, claims improved service and greater efficiency than . 
under private operation. He was not aie, however, to hold out hope 
of areturn to a uniform five cent fare. 

Of minor importance looked at from the point of view of the interests 
involved, but of some significance as ind-cating the possible future treat- 
ment of the transit problem by small citi2s, was Ashtabula’s purchase 
of her street railways. The private con-peny's ruin had been completed 
by war time conditions from which it showed no ability to recover even 
with an eight cent fare. The purchese orice paid by the city was 
$150,000. l 5 e | 

The defeat of three initiative proposals in California indicates a dis- 
position on the part of cities still to resist the processes of centralization 
which have been revolutionizing our mun‘cipal utility situation. The 
first of these measures gave the railroad commission exclusive power 
to grent street railway, interurban, aad stage line franchises. The 
second proposed to subject municipal utilties, except water works, to 
taxation on the same terms as privately owned utilities. The third 
would have subjected all municipally owred utilities to the regulation 
of the railroad commission except in th2 matter of the issuance of 
securities. 


City Manager Plan. The popular approval of the Cleveland charter 
in November, 1921, has been previously moted.! The probable results 
when it finally goes ito effect next January are still a subject of contro- 
versy among students of municipal rolitics. In. the meantime the. 
: adoption of the manager plan in smaller cistes has gone rapidly forward. 
_ It is impossible to furnish exact statistics as there is no ‘universally 
accepted rule by which to determine whatis a “manager.” The Ninth 
Year Book of the City Managers’ Associat:cn presents a list of manager 
cities corrected to April 1, 1923, which indicates-that the manager plan 
has gone into effect’ either by charter or orinance as follows: 


1 Anean Political Science Review, XVI, 8S Geb, 1922). : 
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1908. ...... |  d915.5. $0 — 191£........ 20 1998. is ws 42 
1919.5. oss 3  1916....... 20 — 1919......... 31 . 1923........ 21 
1913....... Il* Issa 19. 1920........ 39 | — 
1914. ...... 21. pc c 54 Total....8311 


' These figures probably exceed slight_y the true number. Professor 
., Robert T. Crane, in his Digest of City M 'anager Charters published by. 
. the National Municipal League, gives the number of charters taking 
effect as follows: 


1913. ...... 6  1916....... 13  1918........ 20 1921........ 44 
1914. ...... 15  191....... 14 —1920...,..... 21 1922......... 33 
1915....... 16 1918...... . £0 | — 

Total....202 


These figures in turn probably err slighsly on the side of conservatism. 
Professor Crane of course does no’ take account of the cities adopting 
the plan by ordinance. In both sets of returns the peak was apparently 
reached in 1921. There is no material change in the character of city 
manager charters except an increased tandency toward larger councils. 
Professor Crane presents statistics to the effect that now only 78 per cent 
of manager cities have councils of five cr under. We find from his 
tables that charters providing for a council of seven or more Miu 
. have been adopted as follows: 


1915 inte Savarese 4 1917 Ref iier 4 1918 1 192]. s 14 
1916....... 2 1918....... à 1928........ 3 1922........ 3 
7 , > A Total.... 84 


The most important cities to adopt the plan in recent months are 
Berkeley and Stockton, California; Grand Junction, Colorado, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Waltham, Massachusetts, ana Lawton, idinon; voted in November 
last to abandon the manager plan in favor of the mayor-council form: 
Of government. In Lawton hard times and bitier, long-continuec 
difficulties with public utilities create] a popular resentment which 
found vent in an attack on the form cf government. Overconfidence 
on the part of thé friends of the system also played a part in the result. 
Waltham’s action can only properly be appreciated m connection with 
the fact that at the’ ensuing elaction the former manager, H. F. Beal, was 
elected mayor, polling more votes thar all his opponents and twice as 
many as the highest of them, Mayor Beal, in a communication referred ` 
to in the City Manager Magazine for April, declares that the friends of 


~ 
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manager plan believed it so firmly rooted that they made no effort to 
organize prior to the charter election. ‘nis fact coupled with a very 
light vote accounts for the change. Xr. Beal’s election seems as 
thorough a vindication of the success of the manager plan under his 
charge as any one could desire. In his new office he will. have even 
greater power than before. 

In the period eovered by Mino notes Grand Rapids (April 1922) 
and Dayton (November, 1922). two of the largest manager cities, sus- 
tained the manager plan in the face of very vigorous attacks. Grand 
Rapids, however, subsequently (April; 1923) amended her manager 
charter by providing that the mayor, vho remains a figure. head, 
should be elected by popular vote and the six councilmen by wards. 

What, in the newspaper headlines, &ppeared to be a most dramatic 
and significant repudiation of the manager idea by an important 
community, on nearer view is discovered t» be something very different. 
Nashville never had a manager government except in name. The: 
Tennessee legislature of 1921 amended tke proposed charter beyond 
‘recognition. The council was elected cn tae issue of making a certain 
person city manager. In other words he was really chosen by the 
people and he was pledged to deliver ths azy from the manager plan at 
the earliest opportunity. In the opinicn 5? A. B. Mays, writing in the 
National Municipal Review for January, 1323, the whole fiasco may be 

ascribed to political hysteria worked up bz interested politicians about 


such shibboleths as "liberty," “freedom” “democracy.” The most .- 


regrettable feature of the whole affaw ‘s that in overthrowing the 
manager plan Nashville reacted to the old type of mayor-council govern- 
ment with numerous elective officers instead of to the commission plan’ 
which the city enjoyed from 1913-1921. | 


Report of the New York Charter Commission. The charter com- 
missicn for New York City, appointed by authority of an act of 
1921, recently submitted to the New York legislature a report and the 
. draft of a charter to take the place of tke enormous document under 
which New York City is now governed. One can have only praise 
for the thoroughness with which the commission has done its work. 
If it had done nothing more than secure tne publication of the mono- - 
graph on The Statutory Sources of New Zork City Government by Arthur | 
'W. MacMahon of Columbia University it would have made a consider- 
~ able contribution :to the understanding of that prodigious maze of 
statutes in’ which are hidden the powers 3: our E city. 


= 
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The charter commission deliberatelz refrained from proposing any 
revolutionary changes in the form of government. Its charter draft 
requires the appointment by each beroigh president of a commissioner 


. of works who niay exercise all o? the powers of the borough president. 
If completely carried out this plan world relieve the borough president - 
of all duties.except those connected with the board of estimate and 


apportionment.- There is an atemp, upon.which the report lays 
much stress, to enlarge the powers of tke board of aldermen and restore 
some genuine dignity to that rather lightly regarded body. ‘In the 
furtherance of this proposal the ecmrnission recomends the election 
of the board by a system of propcrtzonal representation. It points 
out that ofücials elected at large must always ba candidates of one or 
the other of the great national parties, and urges that a system of 
proportional representation for the Loard of aldermen will give in that 
body representation of smaller, political groups. Even such a conces- 


‘ sion from a New York commiss:on to the idea of non-partisan municipal 


government should be gratefully acxnawledged. The attempt to dig- 
nify the position of the board of aldermen, however, will probably be 
largely negatived by the continued infriority of that body in financial 
matters. The commission’s charter leaves the preparation of the 


budget to a budget commissioner appcinted by the board of estimate ; 


. . and apportionment. The board of aldermen may freely reduce or 


_ strike out items from the budget. It can, however, increase no item 
unless with the concurrence o? the board of escimate and apportion- . 


ment, while any changes it may make gre subject to veto by the mayor. 


` Since city government is‘almost a_together a matter of spending money 


to the exclusion of other forms of lezislative activity, the board of 
aldermen will probably remain, as it ncw is, a bcdy of doubtful utility. 

The real significance of the work of tke commission Is not to be found, 
however, in the suggestions of tr-fling changes in the: form of govern- 
ment, but first in the reduction 2f th» charter to manageable limits. 
Tae draft contains only 250 secticns as compared with more than 1600 


in‘the present charter, Secondly, the commission has performed its 


greatest service in providing a practicel plan for home rule. It leaves 


ta the legislative authority of fae ei;y the pcwer to regulate most 


matters concerning its municipal lite. -Exception is made of certain 
of the more important departments ard officers, such as the board of 
aldermen, the board of estimate and apportionment, and the police 


department, the organization of whica is regulated in detail.in the . 


charter. The power to operate public utilities -s left to depend upon 


c a 
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the action of the state legislature. The method of exercising the power 
of taxation is prescribed in the charter. “ne grant of power to the 
city is both specific and general. On tas whole the commission’s 
dratt of a charter is a very admirable piece of legal writing which, 
if it could be adopted, would introduce orcer and simplicity into what 
is now one of the most confused of legai situations. The main pur- 
pose of the new draft is to be found in its short title, which reads,. 
» “This act shall be known and may be cizec as s the Home Rule Charter 

of.the City of New York." | 


Other Charter Revidi Aside from tie gradual growth of the 
manager plan the most important charter change of the year was the 
passing of the bicameral council in Baltimere. The people of that city 
on November 7, 1922, ratified an amendment to the charter providing 
for a single ehamber E by a vote of 38,913 to 33,564. The new 
council consists of a president elected at _erge for eae years and 18 
councilmen chosen three from each of sx -istriets for the same term. 
The president receives 2 salary of $3,000 & year and the councilmen: 
$1,900. This action lef? Kansas City, Missouri, possessed of the last 
bicameral council in the country. A iew weeks after the Baltimore 
, election Kansas City voted.to retain that. ux:que distinction. . 

The Kansas City charter commissicm elected in November, 1921, 
labored industriously for many months and produced a very voluniinous 
charter—268 typewritten pages exclusive ef certain alternative provi- 
sions. It was assisted but scarcely zu ded by the Kansas City 
Publie Service Institute. Aside from the abolition of the present 
bicameral council and the introduction o? certain matter calculated 
to improve the technique of city administration, the new document 
showed little advance over the old. It wes defeated because of the 
fear of disturbing the bi-partisan water board to whose capacity for 
solving the difficult water supply prcblem public faith clung with 
` desperation. The people were more intezectad in keeping the construc-., 
tion of new water works out of the hands of the dominant party than 
in improving somewhat their city charter. They voted overwhelmingly 
for an alternative proposition submitted by the commission which pur- 
ported to retain the bi-partisan board, Then, because of a doubt as to 
the effect of adopting the charter-and the alternative, they voted against 
the whole matter. The result was the defeat of the charter by a 
large majority. A new charter movement is now impending with. a 
strong popular trend toward the maragér plan. Against the time 
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when' a charter commission may be das the Public Service Insti- 
tute has prepared an excellent if bulky instr ument to offer for its 
consideration. 


$ 


Proportional Representation. The supreme court of California on. 
December: 22, 1922, denied an application for rehearing in the. case 
o2 People ex rel. Devine v. Elkus,? thus making final the decision of the 
third district court of appeal that the P. R. feature of the Sacra- . 
mento charter was unconstitutional. The decision followed very — 


. closely the. reasoning by which the Michigan supreme court overthrew 


the similar provisions of the Kalamazoo charter.’ While it is reported 
that. the supreme court of.Ohio has just upheld the constitutionality 
o? the election system of the Cleveland charter (a decision unfortunately 


-not yet available in aay collection of cases), the hostile attivzude of a 


jurisdiction as notably “progressive” as California should be clear 


. warning to the advocates of P. R. to one favorable. constitutional 


amendments before inviting cities in other states to adopt the system. 
There are two matters covered by the California decision, both of 


. „geat importance to students of municipal governmént. The first 


é 


“relates to the effect to be given to the home rule sections of the con- 


stitution when in conflict with its general provisions. The constitution 
of ‘California (Article 2, Section 1) declares that every qualified elector * 


. , “shall be entitled to vote at all elections which are row or may. hereafter 
‘be.authorized by law." -Artic.e 11, Section 6, provides that cities may  . 


“make and enforce all laws and regulations in respect to municipal 
aifairs, subject only to the restrictions and limitations provided in their 
several charters.” Article 11, Section 8, begins by providing that a 
city of 3,500 population or more “may frame a charter for its own 
government consistent with and subject to this constitution." Article 
11, Section 8} sets forth that “it shall be competent in any charter 
š and plenary authority is hereby granted, subject only to the 
restr ictions of this article, to provide therein, or by amendment thereto, ~ 


‘the manner in which, the method by which, the times at which, and ` 


the terms for which” municipal officers shall be electetl and appointed. 


. The court disposed of Section 6 by saying that it clearly refers io the 


powers of cities once chartered; if being absurd to say that their charter 


_ making powers are subject to the restrictions and limitations provided 


in their several charters. The court also found that the apparently 


2211 Pacific Reporter, 34. 
3 Wattles o. Upjohn, 211 Michigen, 514. 
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explicit and ‘plenary grant of power in Section 8$ must be read in 
‘connection with the opening sentence cf Section 8, the restriction of 
which “applies to and qualifies every power conferred upon the char- 
tered city.” Itthen supports with autao-ity its conclusion that power 
' given to regulate the manner and metkod of elections relates only to the ` 
details of election procedure. The court obviously assumes the posi- 
tion, probably the general judicial atzibude, of construing home rule 
. provisions strictly and the general clauses of the constitution liberally. 
"With this portion of the decision there can be little quarrel. It 
would certainly require strong and speciic language to establish that 
the constitution makers or amenders :rtended to give a board of 
charter commissioners power to change fundamentally the conditions ; 
of the suffrage. l | 
‘The writer of these notes, however, oamnot refrain from expressing his 
dissent from the remaining portion of the decision; namely, "that the: 
proportional representation system of Yo-ing provided for in the charter . 
is violative of the electors’ constitutiona. right to vote at all elections." 
The argument of the court in suppo:t cf its opinion is substantiallv:: 
identical with that of the supreme courz o: - Michigan in Wattles v. Upjohn. 
“The right,” said the California court. “so vote at all elections includes ` 
the right to vote for a candidate for every office to be filled; and it 
proceeded to hold that the Hare plan gives the citizen the riglit to’ tyota 
for but one of the nine positions on the council. The cours admitted’ ' 
that if the city were divided into nine territorial districts, each electing’. 
one councilman, the electors’ constitutional right would not be violated. 
It refused, however, to recognize -ecnszituencies "based on common: 
opinion instead of arbitrary geographical lines.” 

The difficulty with both the Michigan and California €— is that 
they abandon the substance of tha constizutional guarantees of the right 
to vote. These guarantees were intended to protect the universality 
- of the suffrage, not to preserve any pecntiar method of exercising that 
right. It would be idle to contend that iae iramers of even so recent a 
constitution as that of Michigan gave a serious thought to the probable 
- u&é of the preferential or proporiiona. systeras. Their minds were on 
' the problem of preventing discriminations between voters. It is demon- 
strable that the Hare plan gives the voter a more effective share in 
selecting a representative body than does the plurality system. Cer- 
tainly each voter’s power is equal to that of every other voter. Doubt- 
less there are constitutions requiring in berms that elections be by the 
majority system. This does not appear to be the case in California or 


hs 
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Michigan. The courts.in question have simply found the new system 
_ different from the old and thezefor2 bad. Unfortunately other courts 
can be counted on to follow them. . 
According to the latest information available an amendment con- 
stitutionalizing P. R. is pendinz in zhe California legislature. 


. Home Rule. As these notes are written there seems no hope that 
the Craig Home Rule bill will pass the Pennsylvania legislature. This 
act would have given all classes of cities the power to frame their own : 
charters thr ough the medium f a charter commission of fifteen mem- 
bers elected by the people. Each city was to possess powers of local 
self -government except as limzted by general laws and laws affecting 
a class or classes of cities on tie subjects of taxation, condemnation, | 
indebtedness, and some other subjects.’ The act was written by a com- _ 
mittee’ of city solicitors and was eupported by the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

'" What might have. been one of. the most duni steps ioa 
municipal home rule proved omy a stumble when the proposed Illinois 
constitution went down to overwhelming defeat last December. That 
l much abused document gave to Chicago—but to no other Illinois 
l ity power to frame its own, charter, and prohibited legislative inter- 
“ference with the structure of tae city government. On other matters 
. special acts of the state legislature were to be subject to veto by the 
“council. The city was also given additional powers with regard to the 
“operation: of public utilities, especially transportation and water supply. 
Chicago was "declared ‘to possess for all municipal purposes full and 
complete power of local self-government and corporate action” except 
as prohibited by law. The legislature, however, was to retain general. 
authority over taxation and Lorrowing. It is indicative of progress .” 
that such enlightened provisions should be written into the draft of 
even a defeated constitution. 





. Recall. The recall, which ss an active instrumentality of popular... 
rule has been mostly rusting in disuse, was given its most striking use in 
years in the removal of City Manager C. E. Hewes of Long Beach, . 
Caliornia. Mr. Hewes had served acceptably as city manager first in: 

Alhambra and afterwards in Alameda before accepting the Long Beach 
position. He is well known as an honest and capable official. He fell 
into ill. favor with certain politieal elements who organized to oust- him. 
Apathy on the part of the general publie and over confidence on that , 
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of the immediate € of the maaaeser resulted in a victory for 
his opponents. "The inability or unwillingness of the people to pass 
upon the qualifications of an administrative expert was again demon- 


strated. The incongruizy of applying the recall to a city manager has ' 


long been asserted. The Long Beach elession proves it. ‘The reason 
for reliance on a manager ratter than: on aa elective mayor lies in just 
that popular incapacity. If an elective executive is necessary we should 
have one, but if we are going to try an exosrv appointive executiveitis 


ridiculous to insert ths elective princ: p indirectly by way of the 


recall. 


Municipal Finance. The census bureau renewed in 1922 the publica- 
tion of the Financial Statistics of Cities Saving a Population of Over 
_80,000, which had been suspended for a yeer. This report, which gives 
the only comprehensive comparative dasa concerning municipal finance 
in this country, has always been a matser of great interest. Many 


criticisms have been directed st the nature »f the information furnished. 
, but the total absence of financial statiscies for the year 1920 was suffi- 


cient to ensure a warm welcome for them renewed publication i in almost 
any form. : Two facts, however, must he regretfully noted. First, the 


statistics for 1921 relate to only 183 citizs out of 253 possessing’ a l 
population of more than 30,000. This cguses the general averages to’ . 
. lose something of thei- scientific value. Ihe absenee of any figures s 
. from such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, Baltimore, Milwaukee, Énd.--: 


' Newark vitiates the value of the recocd for purposes of comparison. 
. Second, and of much more significance, 7s «he reason for the incomplete- 


ness of the volume. While the figures ver» in process of being compiled 


as usual by agents of the census bureau frem the books of the respective 
cities, a new policy was decreed in accordance with which the informa- 
‘tion required by the bureau musi be supplied oy the financial officers of 


the city. The bureau sgents completed tr2 reports on which they were. 
‘working and the statist:2s of 129 criies wers reported by the old method. 
, Of the remaining 124 cities, 33:turned in usable reports, and 21 supplied . 
printed reports from. which the officers of the bureau prepared the - 


necessary information, while 70 failed to Surnish any report at all or 
reports so incomplete as to be unusable. The bureau acted on an 
assumed faith that its 18 years of work vith the cities had resulted in 
something like uniformity in their accoun ing methods and that they 
would be prepared to ecóperate. The fics that coöperation, was wholly 
refused in many cities and that many m«re gave it so relüctantly or 
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incompetently as tó be useless, teaches'a severe and needed lesson. It 
faces us with the disagreeable alternative of a general lack of appre- 
ciation on the part of city officials of the value of comparative statistics, 
. and a narrow and selfish provincialism in our municipal leadership, or a 
state of municipal accounting which makes the development of financial 
. summaries intolerably difficuls. . The reader may take his choice. The 

' fact that only 55 out of 124 cities effectively responded to the demands 

of the census bureau is inescapable. 

. The recent report is much less complete then its predecessors, the 
Schedules having been simplified to make it easier for the city officials. 
Many comparisons with past years have been necessarily omitted. 
So-far as the general conclusions of the report can be accepted as valid 
they, show an increase in the per capita averagecf gover nment cost pay- 
ments from $35.58 in 1919 to $49.03-in 1921. "The greatest i increase was ' 
. in the. expenses of general departments amounting to .$8.49. The per 
capita outlays for permanent improvements increased $3.61. Per 
capita revenue receipts grew f-om $35.32 to $44.32 and now noticeably 
lag behind the per capita of gcvernment cost payments. On its surface 
this would seem to indicate a; somewhat unhealthy condition. 

'; St. Louis ‘has. just authorized the issue of $87,000,000 of bonds, 
` making possible a scheme of city development so’ wide as to include 
sanitary measures of far reaching importance, new playgrounds, widen- 
ing of arterial streets, opening of a new industriel district, and building 
‘ofa civic center which is to be a memorial to soldiers who died i in the .: 
World: War. ' 
"The voters of Detroit, at the election-April 2, authorized bond issues 
of ‘$12;000,000° for an electric power plant and $5,000,000 for street 
railway: exiensions, additions, and betterments. The street railway. 
vote made a total of $24,000,000 authorized since 1920 for that purpose. 
During the past five years the 2lectorate of Detrcit has authorized bond 
Issues of $97,500, 000, for a wide range of public-improvement proj- .; 


ects,—sewers, water main excensions and filtration plant, parks and _ . 


; play grounds, memorial hall, street railway, electric plant, dd to 
` Belle Isle, general hospital, anc others. 

The former city controller o? Detroit, Henry Steffens, Jr., in garder to 
establish a precedent for that office, compiled a Sondénsed annual ` 
report of all city departments, and obtained the consent of the council 
to print it for general distribution. . Reports were prepared for: bot th 1921 
and 1922. One hundred thousand copies were printed each year, and . 
given -circulation through civic organizations and the schools. The 
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repost is used by the board of t edu sation in. the sixth grade and up, as à 
text book in community civics, for a fouz to six weeks’ course. ` 


Per Capita Taxation in Michigan Cities. The following data is an 
extract from a study prepared in the bureau of government at the 
University of Michigan on pe? capitz taxes on general property in 
eighty cities.in the state of over 2,507 population. It is based upon 
the popueuon figures of the 192 30 census and financial figures furnished 

Amount of per capita taz on general property in Michigan cities over — 
80,000 2opulatizn, 1922 , 


DITISIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


* ` | erm 1930 cases M "i Govern- City School 

Pal [ofer | ^ om | district 

Battle Creek..... sess] LAEE | $41.48 | $31.21 | 813.42, | 817. 79 
Bay City ........ MOT 47,564 | £7.90. | 30:24 | 15.99 | 14.25 | 
Demot cs dites steps 993,729 | &3.4€ | 43.36 | 28.69'| 14.68" 
Flint. eese] 91,588 | 49.96 | 39.60 | 23.01 | 16.58. 
Grand Rapids VM 187,88 42.7C | 33.56 | 16.18 | 17.38 
Hamtramek.:.....:........ 48,615 |^40.0C | 21.19 | 10.88 | 10.81, 

* Highland Park............. 46,460 | €4.5C | 50.25 | 25.27 | 24.98 
Jackson... u. oense] 48,374 | 40.6€ | 27.84 | 15.50 | 12.33 
Kalamazoo......... IE 48,487 | 45.94 | 34.94 | 17.87 | 17.06 

FP ADBASIBE cs dva ke herr a 57,927 €0.1¢ 40.42 21.17 | 19.25 
^ Muskegon........ —À 36,510 | 48.3€ | 36.39 | 20:52 | 15.86 
Poustidt.ex cesis ERE hes 84,272 | £5.76 | 48.41 | 24.69 | .18.72 

2; ` Bagingw...... eese 61,908 | 44.49 | 34:77 | 20.40 |> 14.37 


j ` 


7 Including state and county, county rosd and any other divisions. 
** Including school district. 2 


school taxes and in such cases taose of she tax commissioner, which are 


5 made up by assessing officers of the state, were used. These dis- 
"erepaneies demonstrate me need for reliable statistics of municipal . 


finance. 
The 1921 report on AT statistics o cities over 30, 000 shows the 
total per capita general property tax fcr all cities in the United States 


. to be $36.46 for all civil divisions, city, county and state, and. $31.49 for 


city government, including schools. The census figures, though i incom- 
plete, are representative and fu-rish a fair basis of io ucc In the 


4 


x 


by the board of state tax commissioners and city officials. In many | 
nstances figures from the two sources did rot agree as to city and - 


$ 
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thirteen: Michigan cities of over 30,200 population the pér capita of 
total taxes in 1922, ranges from $37.93 to $64:59. The average for these 
cities ($47.34) is over ten dollars higher than the average for the whole 
United States. For city government, including. school districts, the 
variation is from $21.19 to $50.25, and the average is $36.92 as com- 


pend with $31.49 for all cities. 


: The general assumption th£t per capita cost of government increases 


‘as population grows seems to 3e borne out by the figures for the eighty 


Michigan cities of over 2,500 population. Most cf the larger cities 
appear past the median. Yet many small cities will be found to have 


higher taxes than the greatest cities. This is also true of the residential : 


districts for Detroit, wheré property values are high and the residents’ 
requirements exacting. Only a knowledge of the economic and social 
conditions, such as circumstamces of growth, differences in policy pur-. 
sued in paying for new buildimgs and improvements, and the extent of 


` service rendered in each city, would explain the difference from city to 


city, but such comparisons, if rot conclusive, are at least suggestive. 
l JOSEPHINE Horr. 
Bureau of Government, University of Michigan. 


E City Planning. On May 10, 1922, the Russell Sage Foundation 
' announced the project for a ccmprehensive regional plan for New York 
~. and already the committee ir charge is able to announce substantial 


¢ 


progr ess in the creation of zn effective organization. Some of the. 
preliminary surveys have alrezdy gore far enough.to justify.a reportis ' 


I is pleasing to note the vigor with which our most gigantie planning ai 
problem has been attacked. Students of municipal affairs have long. 


realized that New York was in dange- of strangling on her own popula- 
tion. The only practical efforts to -elieve congestion have related to 
transportation. The result has been a subway system which by its ` 
remarkable speed and vast carrying capacity intensifies the situation it . 
was intended to relieve. The truth has gradually penetrated to the | 
minds of some of the elect—unhaprpily not yet of the elected—that 
improving the means cf dumping ‘passengers into the lower end of 
Manhattan Island mornings and extracting them therefrom’ at night 
means ah endless succession: o? new subways and constantly morecon- ` 
gestion. . The committee, thersfore, bas started with the idea that only 


4 Plan for New York and lts Enrirons, Report of Progress, May, 1922-February, ` 


1922, Published by the Plan of Naw York and Its Environs, 130 = Twenty- 
second Street. 
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the best utilization of every portion of the whole metropolitan region, 
including a bit of Connecticut and a good ceal of New Jersey, can be 
relied ‘upon to relieve congestion and promete the general interests of 
the community. The scope and thoroughness of the work undertaken 
by the committee may be realized from the organization it has created. 
It has arranged for the following surveys: (1) physical; (2) economic 
and industrial; (3) social and living conditions, including recreation, 
housing, health, school facilities. and correctional institutions; (4) legal. 
Each of these branches of the work is in the aands of recognized experts 
in the field. In addition, Frederick Law Olmsted, Raymond Unwin, 
and Jacques Lambert have been retainec for general criticisms and 
suggestions. The general administration of the work is in the hands of 
Frederick Keppel, secretary, and Flavel Shartleff, assistant secretary. 
The personnel of the committee is as follows: Charles D. Norton, chair- 
nian, Robert W. de Forest, Frederic A. Celano, John M. Glenn, Dwight 
W. Morrow, Frank L. Polk. l 


On January 1, 1922, was held the first of s series of regional planning ' 


' conferences in hic the cities of Lcs -Angeles county have participated. 
“A regional organization has been established and the meetings have 


heard and discussed numerous reports of committees relating to various . 


phases of their common planning ‘protlen:.- No special professional 
staff has been created for the purposes of the conference, which is simply 
a federation of existing agencies. It is hiefly significant for the 
{recognition accorded the principle of comm:mity interdependence. _ .. 

The appearance of the Standerd State Zoming Enabling Act prepared 


"by the Advisory Committee on Zoning appointed by Secretary Herbert 


Hoover in connection with the werk of tas Division of Building and 


Housing of the Department of Commerce has been one of theoutstanding -- 


events of the year. This official recognmiticn of city planning by ihe 


United States government was made a.l the more impressive by ihe. 


character of the committee itself. Of ev2n more significance to political 
scientists, is the opening of a new fiell o? federal activity—that of 
. providing model laws,-something in the manner of what our English 
friends call “clauses acts." The possibilities are endless and coupled 
with the growing policy of “grants in aid” may result in à high centrali- 
zation in Washington of authority in mazters constitutionally belonging 


to ihe states.. The cause of cit; y plann-ng has doubiless been greatly. 


promoted by the working cut. under such distinguished ores of a 
standard zoning act. 
. By far the most important publication in shis field has been Frank B. 


ao 
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Wiliams’ Law of City Planning and Zoning. This volume collects for 
the special benefit of students, city councilmen, and members of planning 
boards, the principal statutes in this country and Europe affecting city 
planning and zoning. It reviews many of the judicial decisions relating . 
to the subject and supplies a very extensiva bibliography and an. 
elaborate index of statutes. The attitude taken is intensely practical. 
The author has written for those who are interested in getting city plan- 
ning done and definitely points the legal road taey must travel. Miss 
Theodora Kimball is the author of a pamphlet, Survey of City and 
Regional Planning in the United. States, 1922, Including a List of Plan 
Reports 1921-22 (reprinted from Landscape Architecture, January, 1923). 
Thomas Adams’ Modern City P!anning, published as a supplement to 
the National Municipal Review for June, 1922, i3 an excellent summary 
of the technical advance whick has been made in city planning methods. 
The standardized State Zoning Enabling Act has: already been 
referred to. 


City-County Consolidation. "he Montana Isgislature at its recent 
session adopted a measure authorizing, subject to local referendum, 
city and county consolidation in the state. The measure, which 
was drafted by Dr. A. R. Hatton, was originally intended for the 
.eounty of Silver Bow (Butte) cnlr. At the last moment it was amended 
to. make its application general. The governmert of the county is 
vested in à commission o: from three to seven members elected for 
overlapping terms of four years, which is to carry out its functions 
through £ manager. The manager in turn is to appoint the heads of 
the five departments—finance, volice, public works, health, and fire 

' protéction—and other officers. With few exceptions, doubtless 
oceasioned by the peculiarities of the Montena situation, the law 
represents the consensus of opinion of municipal experts on the struc- 
ture of locel government. | 

Theory went down to defeat in its struggle with the “practical” 
sitizen’s prides and prejudices in the worthy but perhaps over-ambitious 
attempt to unite Oakland, Berxeley, Alameds, and adjoining com- 
munities into a consolideted cty and county under a borough system. 
It was nof so much a lack of interest in county reform as indisposition 
50 coóperate with each other that caused the several cities surrounding 
Oakland, which has sixty pe» cent of the county’s population and 
bears a like proportion of the tax burden, to vote against the original 
consolidation proposal on November 15, 1921. Oakland voted for 
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` consolidation. A. second proposition was then submitted to the 
people providing for a separate ecnsohdated government for Oakland 
and two small neighbors. Although Dalland again voted favorably 
the whole county demonstrated at the secend election its unwillingness 
to divide itself by permitting the formaticn cf such a city and county» 
‘of Oakland. Since the last electicn in Feoruary, 1922, nothing further 
has been done, but it is understcod that she devotion of the tax asso- 
ciation to the cause which it has sponsorec foz ten years is not lessened. 
by this adversity. 

The ' Missouri constitutional convertion has before it various 
proposals affecting St. Louis which would make possible the absorption 
of part of the county of St. Louis on eanseat cf the voters in the section 
concerned, and: adjustment of othe? county bcundaries so that St. Louis 
might annex areas outside ihe county. Home rule for cities in all . 
matters excepting education, eleezions,. aad publie utilities, has been ` 
recommended by the committee on eountiss, cities, and towns. These " 
recommendations specifically provide Zor soning; excess condemnation, 
and police home rule for St. Lous. 

The year has also seen the. publiceticr. of several important pieces . 
of literature upon the subject o? eizy-eourty consolidation. These 


include Kirk Porter’s County cnd Township Government; a valuable | | 


monograph in the National Municipal Review series, Political Integration 
of Metropolitan Communities, bz Chester C. Maxey; a report by the 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Researsh dealing with the relations 
of the city and county of Philadelphia; sich studies as have been made 
at the University. of South Carolina on tke ezonomie and social: condi- 
tions of certain counties; ard numerous articles concerning problems 
in particular counties. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON PUBLIC LAW 


i ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


University of Minnesota 


Amendments—Initiative and Referendum Amendment Void as Not 
Separately Submitting Separate Subjects. Power v. Robertson (Missis- 
sippi, October 23, 1922,-98 So. 769). Section 273 of the constitution of 
Mississippi deals with the subject of amendments and provides among 
other things that when more than one amendment shall be submitted 

. ‘at one timè for popular approval or rejection they shall be submitted in 
such manner that the voters may vote upon eazh-one separately. In 
1916 a constitutional amendment establishing the initiative and 
referendum was ratified by the voters of the state. The validity of the. 

- amendment was at once attacked upon the ground that it contained 

more than one subject and that these several subjects were not sep- 
arately submitted. The supreme court repudiated that contention and ` 
sustained the validity of the amendment in the case of State v. Brantley, 

113 Miss. 786, 74 So. 662 (1917). In the present case the court re- _ 

verses this decision and holds the initiative and referendum amendment 
ntll and void. The reasoning of the court sesms unduly strict. - It 
arrives at the conclusion that the initiative and referendum amendment 
comprises a substantial number of separate subjects. It relates, for 

" instance, to the initiative, to the referendum, to the amendment of the 

. constitution; to the veto power oi the governor, and to various other 

, matters concerning legislative authority and the restrictions thereon. 
` This being true, it follows, in the opinion of the court, that these various - 

matters should have been submitted to the people, not as a single 
program but as separate and distinct items. Tha Brantley case would 
seem to embody the correct principle rather than she present case. 


( " 


Conciliation of Civil Controverszes—Constitutionclity. Klein v. Hutton 
(North Dakota, November 25, 1922, 191 N. W. 485). This decision 
sustains the constitutionality of the Conciliation Act passed in North 
Dekota in-1921. North Dakots is the first state to establish a state- 
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. wide system for the settlement by conziliation of civil controversies 
involving small sums. The present zase accordingly evoked more than 
an ordinary degree of interest from tiose interested in the improvement 
` of the administration of justice. Dean Joon- H. Wigmore, Professor 
‘Albert Kocourek, and Mr. Herber; Harley represented the American 
Judicature Society as amici curiaz. The more striking provisions of 
the Conciliation Act may be summarizec. as follows: (1) It is made the 
duty of the district court judges to estaklish in each county of the state - 
a conciliation board of not more than twelve nor less than six members, 
‘who may be removed at the pleasuze of tha district court. There are 
provisions governing the matters of eligibilizy, compensation, organiza- 
tion, ete. (2) No civil suit, sxcept such as ir.volves title to real estate or 
sums in excess of $200, may be brought in any trial court in the state - 
unless the plaintiff shall file with tha court a certificate of a conciliator 


stating that an attempt has been made to settle the claim by conciliation `, 


and that that attempt has failed. (3) Any person alleging a civil claim 
. within the jurisdiction of the conciiator skall request one of the con- 
ciliators for his county to act in his eas». The conciliator shall notify 
the person complained of to appear ard an attempt shall be made to 
effect “an amicable settlement of the controversy agreeable to law and 
equity." No record of these proceedings is kept, the proceedings before 
the conciliator may not be introduced as evidence in any court, nor may 
the conciliator be summoned as a witn2ss. .(4) If a settlement of the 
controversy is reached by the means just described the conciliator files 
with the district court a certificate embodying the terms of the agree- 
ment and bearing the signatures of the part:es. This certificate has the 
force and effect of a judgmens of tha court. (5) If the party complained 
of. fails to appear before the conciliator or for any other reason the 
parties fail to reach an agreement, the conciliator shall give to either or 
both parties upon request a certif.cete stating that an attempt has been 
made in good faith to settle the dispuie by conciliation and that the 
attempt has failed. (6) If botk parties zo a dispute shall agree in 
writing to submit a controversy to a conciliatór as an arbitrator, the . 
conciliator shall receive the evidences and skall within five days make an ' 
award which shall have the force anc. effect of a judgment of the district 
court. - 

After disposing of the ; sontention that the title of the satiate was 
defective the court turned to tae first major argument against the 
validity of the act, namely that it invaded the constitutional right of 

trial by jury. This point was disposec oi by holding that the concili- 


- 
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ation boards were not courts at all. Such a board is rather a "tribunal, 
a board, a table of peace where those who have certain kinds of contro- 
versies are invited to sit; this tribunal possesses none of the ettributes 
of a court.": A second objection to the effect that the aet Worked a ' 
denial of due process of law was met by pointing out that no litigant was `’ 
deprived of any of his pre-existing legal rights by the operation of the act. 
He was required to go through certain preliminary steps before he could 
bring his action in a court of law, but none of his procedural or sub- 
stantive rights were Ciminished or destroyed. The attempt ab con- 
clliazion can merely fail and in that event the litigant is in no worse 
position than as though the attempt had nct been made. Other 
objections more trivial in nature were answered oy the court. The 
claim thas the act impaired the obligation of the contract which the 
lawyers of the state had with the state guaranteeing them the privilege 
‘of practising law in any court of the state, was disposed of by denying 
the existence of any such contractual right and by reiterating that the 
ccnciliation tribunals were not courts. Ib was further held that the 
act conferred no special privileges and interfered in no way with the 
constitutional rights or duties of any court or judicial officer. 

The text of the Conciliation Act and the court’s decision sustaining 
its validity, together with a synopsis of the brief filed for the American 
Judicature Society, appears in the Journal of the American Judicature ` 
Sceiety for February, 1923. The entire brief may be had upon appli- 
cation to the secretary of the society. 


Delegation of Tosistdlioé Power—Validity of Act Requiring Employers 
to Provide Washrooms upon a Vote of ihe Employees. Commcnwealth 
v. Beaver Dam: Coal Co. (Court of Apveals of Kentucky, February 28, 
1922, 237 5. W. 1086). A statute passed in 1920 made it mandatory 
upon employers in certain types of industries to install washrooms for 
the use of their employees in any case in which 30 per cent of the work- 
men by vote requested that such facilities be provided. Admitting 
that it would be a legitimate exercise of the police power to require 
` washrooms to be established by a general and uniform law, the court held 
that the provision making the requirement contingent upon a vote of 
the employees affected was an unconstizutional delegation of legislative 
power. The constitution of Kentucky provides specifically in section 60 
thet no law, with certain exceptions not relevant to the casein question, _ 

“shall be diacted to take effect upon the approval of any other author ity 
than the general assembly, unless otherwise . . . . provided in 


* 
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this constitution.” . The act is a direct v-olation of this provision. - The 
_ court examines with great care the theory tpon which the statute was 
‘defended by the' state, namely that "it derives its effective force direct 
from the Legislature and the acceptance by the employees is merely a 
-prescribed condition upon which whenerer 2xistent the act by its own 
‘force uniformly operates." The operation ef the law is held, however, 
to be dependent entirely upon the corisent cf a minority of the persons 
to be affected, irrespective of the general conditions governing its 
necessity, and this the court imds to be not- only a direct delegation of E 
legislative power but also a delegazion cf such power to be exercised ` 
loeally and in a disoriminatory fashion. 


Due Process of Law—Legislatite Fowe to Penalize Profiteering. 
State v. Goldstein (Court of Appeals of Alabama, June 13, 1922, 93 So. . 
308). In 1919 the legislature of Alabama passed what was known as. .. 
the Anti-Profiteeering Act.- Profiteerirg vas defined by the statute 
_as "the selling or offering for sale o? any article or commodity of food, 
“ clothing, fuel or other necessity of life wijo the intent of obtaining a 
fraudulent or grossly excessive pric» over its true or intrinsic worth." 
In determining whether a price charged was fraudulent or grossly 
excessive the original cost of the arcicle was to be taken into consider- 
ation. It was provided that persons convicted of the violation of the 
act should be subject to a maximum penalty of a fine of $5000 and im- 
prisonment at hard labor for two yeers, end shat such person should also 
be subject to a civil action for damages trouzht in the name of the state. 
In all cases "the question whether the parzy sued violated any provi- 
sion of this act, shall be a question for tae jury." The defendant, who 
.was convicted of selling a pair of ladies’ hose for $1.79, alleged that the 
statute violated the guaranty of “life, Eberty, and the pursuit of 
"happiness" in the bill of rights of she sta£2 constitution, and also the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amerdment. ‘Prefacing its coin- 
ments with the statement thet its decision in the present case was the : 
most momentous which it had rendered in half a century, the court 
proceeded to justify its conclusion that the act in question was un- 
constitutional. In the first place rt er-ticized severely the use jn the 
Statute of the words “fraudulent ard grossly excessive price," pointing 
out that'to call a price "fraudulent " merel= because it was high was to 
pervert the true meaning of the word. Turning to an examination of 
the authorities it found that in no jurisdiction did there seem to be any . 
precedent for legislative price conirol save in the case of businesses 
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which were definitely affected with a public interest. . The act in ques- 
tion was, in short, “a radical end epochal departure from the trodden 
paths of ovem action under hitherto recognized constitutional 
restraints” and the court held accordingly that it was an unwarranted 


. and arbitrary interference with the liberty protected by the Fourteenth‘ .. 


me 
* 


Amendment and the bill of rights of the szate constitution. A lengthy © 


dissenting. opinion was filed supporting she validity of the act as a 
ate exercise of the pclice power. 


Due Process of Law—Validity of Statute Penalizing the Dischar ge. ef 


an Employee for Testifying Before Industria: Welfare Commission. Póye 
v. State. (Court of Criminal Appeals of Texas, October 13, 1920, 230 
S. W. 161). A Texas statute of 1919 created an industrial welfare 
commission. with power to make investigations into the working condi- 
tions of women and children, fix minimum wages, etc. This commission 
was authorized to take testimony and it was made a penal offense for 
any employer to discharge any employee for giving testimony: before 


the eommission. "The plaintiff in error was convicted under the statute 


and appealed on the ground thai it involved a denial of due process of 
law and impaired the obligation of contracts. The court found no 
merit in either contention but held that the provision was a reasonable 
_ and legitimate exercise of the police power cf the state. 


Imprisonment for Debt—Vaktidiiy of Statute Penalizing Tenant for 
Abandoning Tenancy without Repaying Advances of Money Made by 
Landlord. Minton v. Early (Nortk Carolina, March 22, 1922, 111 S. E. 


347). Section 4480 of the Consoidated Statutes of North Carolina. 


provided that any tenant who abandoned a tenancy or crop without 
repaying ‘such advances as had been made by the landlord should be 
punished by fine and imprisonment. The statute did not make ii 
necessary to conviction to allege or prove fraud either in the inception of 
the contract or in its breach. It further established the civil liability 


ca 


. to the landlord of any one employing a tenant who had abandoned a - 


tenancy without repaying advances made, and also made it a penal 
_ofence to persuade a terant tc violate his contract with his landlord. 
The North Carolina constitution fcrbids imprisonment.for debt except 


in cases of fraud, and in a brief opinion the zourt held that the statute in | 


the present case violated that provision, since it was clear that the 
offense consisted in the breach of the contract and not in any fraudulent 
acts related thereto. 
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Initiative and Referendum—Estad'shment. by Constitutional Amend- 
ment Repeals Previous Constituzional Grant of Power to Executive Officers 
to Redistrict State on Failure of Legislature to Do So. ` State v. Becker 
.. (Supreme Court of Missouri, in Banc, December 3, 1921, 235 S. W. 


a 71017). Article 4, Section 7 of the constitution of Missouri, adopted 


in 1875, provides that the state shal -be recistricted by the legislature 
for purposes of legislative apportionment after every federal decennial 
census. If the legislature fails to perform this duty it is made incum- . 


"5 -bent upon the governor, attorney-general, ard secretary of state to 


redistrict the state. The last legislative redistricting in Missouri was 
accomplished by an act passed in 1901. On the 16th of April, 1921, the 
governor, attorney-general, and sezretary of state proceeded to re- 
district. the state in accordance "with the constitutional provision 
mentioned. This case presented tke issue of the constitutionality of 
their action. In an exceedingly irterestine but not altogether con- 
vincing opinion the court held that tke three executive officers mentioned 
were without constitutional authority to redistrict the state. "The 
grounds of the decision may be summarized as follows: The function of 
redistricting the state for legislative purposes is a legislative function | 
pure and simple regardless of the fact that the constitution conferred it 
. upon executive officers. In 1908 am amencment to the Missouri con- 
stitution was adopted providing for the initiztive and referendum. This 
amendment begins with the statement customarily found in such 
clauses to the effect that the legislative authority of the state is vested 
in a legislative assembly, but that the people reserve to themselves the 
powers of initiating laws or rej jectirg those passed by the legislature. 
In the opinion of the majority of the court the intention of the framers 
of this provision was “to center all legislative power or authority in one 
single legislative forum, so thas they cou.d invoke either the referendum 
or the initiative. .That forum they mad» the General Assembly. This 
excludes legislative power or authority from other independent branches, 
or officers, of the government, and tke thang before us is a constitutional 
grant of legislative power to three execu-ive officers.” In other words, 
the concentration of legislative power brought about by the establish- . 
ment of the initiative and reierendum cperated to‘repeal the constitu- 
tional provision specifically delegatirg to the governor, attorney-general, 
and secretary of state authority to redistrict the state. Two dissenting 
' opinions were filed, from the language of which it may be inferred 
that partisan animosities had been effectively aroused by the circum- 
stances of the case.. 
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International Law— Right oj Russian Soviet Government to Sue in a 
State Court. Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic v. Cibrario 
(New York, Court of Appeals, March 6, 1923 139 N. E. 259). It is 
held in this case that the Russian Soviet government may not sue inthe 


New York courts, on the ground that it has no; been recoghized by tbe. 


United States. If a fcreign government is duly recognized. by our own 
government it may undoubtedly sue in the state courts. Its right to do 


so may be governed by treaty, or, failing that, will be held to rest upon . 


1 


intarnational comity. Comity. “may be defined as that reciproeal.". l 


courtesy which one member of the family of nations owes to the others 


.. . . It may, however, not be demanded as a right." Until à ? 
fcreign government has been recognized no suck: comity exists, and such 


recognition is a matter of policy for the determination of thelegislative 
and executive branches of the government. Not only has the United 


. States refrained from recognizing the Russian 3oviet government, but 


it has also publicly stated at length its reasons for refusing to do so. 


..— "Tn the face of these declarations it is impossible to hold that today any 


such relations exist between the Uniied States and Russia as call upon 


our courts to enforce dcs in favor of vae latter depending upon the 


comity of nations.” 
“It may be added that in the earlier case P" Wulfsohn v. Russian 


. Federated Soviet Republic, 284 N. Y. 372, 138 N. E. 24, the New 


York court of appeals Leld that the Russian Republic could not be made 
a party defendant in the New York courts. The court held that it 
would not take jurisdiction of an action brought without its consent 
ageinst a foreign government in control of tke political and military 
power over its own territory, regardless of whether it had been recog- 
nized by the United States or not. | ; 


Involuntary Servitude—V akidity of Statute Penalizing the Breaking of 


Contract of Personal Service with Intenticn to Defraud. Phillipps v. 
‘Bell (Florida, August 16, 1922, 94 So. 6€9.) ‘This case involved the 


corstitutionality of the Florida statute of 1919, subjecting to penalty 


"any person who, with intent to injure or defraud, should obtain money 


E 


as an advance upon a contract to perform personal service. The act 


-— 


further provided that “in all prosecutions for a violation of the fore- ^ 


going section the failure or refusal, without just cause, to perform such 
labor or service or to pay. for the money or other thing of value so 
obtained or procured shall be prima facie evidence of the Intent to 
defraud." The statute was attacked as a violation-of the Thirteenth 


ny : 34 ^. 
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ener ner upon "m authority of Bailey v. Albana: 219 U. S. 219 
(1911). The supreme court of Florida sustaimed the constitutionality of 
the act in question, distinguishing it from the act condemned in the 
- Bailey case upon the fcllowing rounds: Frst, the Alabama statute 
. made the crime consist in the fraudulent obtaining of money in advance 


from an employer plus the refusal, witaous just cause and without 


retur ning the money, to perform the services toniracted for; the Florida 
. statute makes the offense complete as soon as the advance of money 
. has been secured with the intent to injure or defraud. In other words, 
the former act penalized the refusal to "vorz while the latter did not. 
In the second place, the Algbama statut» ccntained a rule of evidence 
. identical with that in the Florida act, making the refusal without just 
. cause to perform' the services contractel fcr prima facie evidence of 
fraudulent intent, but it contained in addition zhe provision that “the 
accused, for the purpose of rebutzing the statutory presumption, shall 


. not be allowed to testify as to his uncommunicated motives, purpose or 


intention." The omission of this last clause is important:in:the judg- 
‘ment of the court. The court apparently fels some doubt as to the 
validity of the clause creating the presumption of guilt, but concludes 
that since the record of the proceedings in the court below does not 
disclose that this rule of evidence was actua‘ly applied in this case it is — 
unnecessary to decide the question of its consitutionality. It seems ` 
clear that had the Florida court taken zs broad a view of the general 
nature and oper ation of the system creeted by the Florida statute as 
did the Supreme Court of the United Stases in the Bailey case its 
decision might well have been different. i 


Officers—Public Office as a Property Right—Abolition of the Fee System. 
‘State v. Stewart (Tennessee, September 23, 1919, 247 S. W. 984). 
For many years county officials in Tenressee have beén paid by fees. 
. As a consequence the officers in some of the lerger counties received very 
large sums of money. The legislature ir. 19.7 passed an act applicable 
to counties having a population of over 790,000, abolishing the fee 
system, and providing that the officers of suca counties should be paid a 
fixed salary and should pay into the couaty treasury the fees collected. 
Other detailed regulaticns and restrictions were included in the act. 
The court held this statute unconstitctioral upon a theory of law 
which may well fill any disinterested studert of publie administration 
with concern, It pointed out, in the frst place, that the officers in 
Shelby County, the only county aifected by the statute, perform the 


` 
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same duties as the officers of other counties throughout the state, and 
. yet the statute subjects trem to special burdens and discriminates 
against them in the matter 5f fees. Accordingly, “following the spirit ` 
of our constitution of justice and equality, and adhering to former 
adjudications of this court, we fee! constrained to hold the act in ques- | 
tion invalid as being arbitrary and partial.” In the second place, the ` 
act is unconstitutional becavse it suspends a general law for the benefit : 

of a single county. While admitting that counties could properly be 
classified upon a population basis for purposes of legislative regulation 
the court takes the view that the classification here is totally void of 
rational basis and has no connection with the governmental or political 


affairs of the county in question. “No good reason has been suggested .” 
to us which would justify susk a discrimination.” Finally, quoting an .. 


earlier Tennessee case, State v. Kerby, 136 Tenn. 386, 189 S. W. 859, 
the courts declared, “it is well settled that an office is a ‘species of 
property in which he [the offizer] hes property rights.” And it must be ` 
concluded from the language of the court that a county officer in Tennes- 
see has property rights in his office which he can successfully assert 
against the efforts of the state to reform one of the widely recognized 
abuses in county government as it exists in the most populous county 
of the state. 

Religious Liberty—V alidits 5f Police Regulations Prohibiting Fortune 
Telling and Spiritualistic, Commurications. City .of St. Louis v. 
Hellscher (Supreme Court of Missouri, Div. No. 2, August 28, 1922, 242 
S. W.652) ; McMasters v. State (Criminal Court of Appeals of Oklahoma, 
June 13, 1922, 207 Pac. 565). In tae Missouri case the validity of an 
ordinance of the city of St. Lcuis forbidding fortune telling was attacked 
by the defendant as involving an asridgment of freedom of religion. 
The court disposed of the cas2 briefly by declaring that “the freedom of 
. religion is not abridged by prcehibiting acts or practices Inconsistent with 

: the peace, good order, or safezy of the state.” | l 

The statute involved in the Oklahoma case. forbade “any person or 
* persons, pretending or professing to tell fortunes by the use of any 
subtle craft, means, or device whetsoever, either by palmistry, clair- 
voyaney or otherwise," to charge or receive money or gifts therefor. 
The defendant, who was a spi-itualistic "medium," purported to convey 
in exchange for the sum of one dollar à message from the spirit of Long- 
fellow’s Indian girl character, Minnehaha. The court tock very 
evident enjoyment in writing its op:nion, which in several places verges 


t 


n 
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‘upon the ribald. It. contre: whether the: statu;e violates the*consti-. 
tutions guarantee of fresdon of religion. I; questions seriously whether: 
“spiritualism” is not a complete humbug rather than a religion, but 


concludes that even if it is s religion“ religious liber ty does noi include 
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the right to introduce and carry out everr scheme or purpose which : | 


persons see fit to claim as part of their relizious system. No one can 


_ stretch his liberty so as to interfere with that of his neighbor, or violate, 
. ' police. regulations or the penal laws of the End, enacted for the good 


order and general welfare of alltke people" ^ ` 


. Téáxation—Judicial Salaries Not Subzect to inzome Taxation When 


:“ Diminution of Such Salaries Ts Forbidden by State Constitution. Long v. 


^ 'Watts'(North Carolina, Marca 8, 1922, 110 S. E. 765). This case 


* involved the right of. the commissioner oi revenue of North Carolina to 


collect, from the plaintiff an income tax upon his salary as judge of the 


superior court of that state. The cansuution of North Carolina 
. &uthorizés the legislature to fix fees and salaries of publie officers with 


the proviso that “the salaries of the judges shall not be diminished 


- during their continuance in cfüse." The court held that the imposition 


of an income.tax upon a judicial salary was a diminution of that salary 
within the meaning of this prohibition. The legislature may not do 
by: indirection what it is forbidden to do directly. This decision 
follows that of the United States Supreme Court holding the salaries 


- 


of federal judges exempt from federal income taxation. See Evans v. ` 


Gore, 253 U. S. 245 (1920). The only authority contra seems to be 
the case of Wickham v. Nygaard, 159 Wis. 8€6, 150 N. W. 513 (1915). 


- Women’s Rights Act—Construction—Binds W ife Who Becomes Surety 
for Husband's Note.. First Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee "v. 
Milwaukee Patent Leather Co. (Wisconsin, December 5, 1922, 190 
N. W. 822). In 1921 the legislature of Wisconsin enacted the Women's 
Rights Act, the text of. whick is as follows: 


*(1) Women shall have the same righzs and privileges under tke law? 
as men in. the exercise of suffrage, freedom of contract, choice of resi- m 
dence for voting purposes, jury service, told ng office, holding and con- 


veying property, care and custody of children, and in all other respects. 
The various courts, executive and administretive cfficers, shall construe 


“the statutes where the masculine gender is used to include the feminine 


gender unless such construction will deny to females the.special protec- 
tion and privileges which they now enjoy for the general welfare. 


"ox 
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The courts, executive anc administrative officers shal. make all necessary 
‘rules and provisions to carry ott the intent and purpcses of this statute. 
*(2) Any woman drawn to serve as a juror upon her request to the 
presiding judge or magistrate, tefore the comme CETERI of the trial or 
. hearing, shall be excused from the parel or venire. : 
In the present case one of the defendants, a married woman, had 
signed her husband's note as an accommodation endorser, and action was . 
brought by the plaintiff to enforce rer liability as a surety. It was 
admitted that prior to the enactmert of the Women’s Rights Act she 
could not have been held liable. Tre defendant claimed that the in- 


tent of the act was to grant zo women additional rights and privileges . `“ 


in certain respects and not to impose any new liabilities upon them, and 
that the act ought to be construed io secure to women the rights and 
privileges previously enjoyec. The court held, however, that the . 
various common law disabilities upor the wife with respect to contracts 
were not limitations created. ‘or her protection and benefit, but were 
disabilities imposed upon her in her husband's behalf and for the 
protection of his estate. The recozaition of a married woman's right 
to.become her husband's surety is to 2e regarded, therefore, as an exten- 
sion and not a diminution cf her sights and privileges. The court 
` further held that the statute in question was not fatally defective for 
-~ uncertainty because it did nct enumerate all of the provisions of the 
. existing statutes to which it is made applicable. The court declared 
that the statute is remedial in charaster and should be construed fairly 
and liberally to effect the puracse for which it was enacted. It should 
“not be construed away in order to sustain preccnceived notions as | 
to the wisdom of conferring u»on soy ae womer. civil and political 
rights equal to those enjoyed by men." The court added that ‘‘this 


'. law, broad and general though it is, does not exhaust legislative power 


in this field. No doubt it is but the beginning of a legislative program 
to effectuate in a broad and -iberal way the more modern conception 

cf the place of women in the soeml, economie and political life of 
the country." 
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Swiss Initiative Vote oz December 3, 1922. On September 13, 


1921, the Swiss Social-Democratic party Sled an initiative petition 


for an amendment to the consitut-on, signed by 87,535 citizens, the 
required number being 50,909. The amendment thus proposed pro- 


-` vided for the levy of a tax or special assessment upon property holdings 


in excess of 80,000 frances, the rates or personal holdings rising from 


. 8 per cent upon the first 50,000 france to 60 per cent upon amounts 


over 3,000,000 francs. Cantons ard communes were to receive each 
20 per cent of the amount yielded by the tax within their borders, the 
remaining 60 per cent going to the felerstion. The purpose of the 
tax, as officially stated, was to eneble the public authorities to meet 
the obligations imposed by their social pelicies, particularly in such 
matters as old age, ‘invalidity, and other forms of social insurance. 


By an order of the Swiss Federal Courcil Jated October 6, 1922, the | 


amendment was submitted to popular vote, the date being fixed for 
December 3 of the same year. Prior to this action the two houses of 


: the Federal Assembly had taken action om the proposed amendment, 


both advising the people to reject it. 
With the exception of the popular vote on the League of Nations, 


no initiative campaign has roused such s lively interest in Switzerland. 


All the anti-socialist parties united in opposition to the measure; the 
press discussed it exhaustively; public meetings were held in every 


nook and corner of the country; and campaign posters covered every .. 


blank wall, being used more extensively fhan ever before. Socialist 


writers and orators directed attention pr-neipally to the benevolent . 
social purposes of the tax and also pointed out the heavy burdens - 


placed upon the masses by indirect duties. The initiative measure, 


they held, would compel the rich tc pay in 5roportion to their fortunes. . 


According to one computation not more han 24,000 persons would 


1 American Political Science Review, XIV, 477 ;Aug., 1920). 
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have Been: subject to the proposed tex, being only 3.5 per cent of the 
present number of impost tax payers and one-half of 1 per cent of the 
total population. : 

Those who opposed the tax urgec that it was only a beginning, to 
be followed in ease of success Dy fursher levies on properties as low as 
25,000 franes or even upon savings accounts down to 5000 francs. 
Acceptance of the initiative; (hey azreed, would ruin Swiss industry, 
increase unemployment, para;yze th= impulse to save, drive capital 
„out of the country, and destroy its credit abroad. That the whole 
scheme was hatched in bolshevist Liosecw was also widely, asserted 
in popular argument. 

The result of the vote was an "T rejection of the proposal, | 
unofficial figures giving 730,584 against to 109,484 for the amendment. 
Not a single canton was carrie by tie proponents of the measure. In 
scme ‘cantons the number whc votec for the initiative was lower than 
the number who signed petit:ons ir its favor. It is estimated that. 
85 .per cent of the qualified electars voted on this measure, the 
highest percentage ever recorded on a Swiss initiative. In Swiss: 
legislative elections the Socialists -sually cast 180,000 ballots. It 
. is evident that on this vote many e: the adherents of the party de- 
serted to the opposition. Never has she party been so overwhelmingly 
. beaten and its prestige must saffer accordingly. On the other hand it l 
would be fallacious to assume that zhe tremendous negative vote of 
December 3 implies any intemtion oc the part of the Swiss people to 
abandon their policies of social insur=nce. 
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The Constitution of Latvia. . Following the lead of other recently. 
created nations of Europe, Latvia -as promulgated a. constitution. 
. This new republic came into the world of nations on November 18, 1918, 
when it proclaimed its indep2ndenc2, although its government was 
not formally recognized by the Urited States until July 27, 1922. 
One year previous to this, on September 22, 1921, Latvia became a 


. member of the League of Nations. After the independence of Latvia 


had been proclaimed, a constituent asserably was convened, and it 
was this body which drew up the n=w constitution. It was adopted 


A 


t 
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February 15, 1922, and became Jaw on Jane 202  Electións "under 
the new organic law were held October 7 and 8, and the newy elected 
parliament met November 7 of the same year? 

The constitution contains 88 articles, groupec. into seven sections. 


It contains only 3,300 words. Seztion 1, after stating that “Latvia 


is an independent democratic Repu-lic" anc that “the sovereign power 
of the Latvian state belongs to the people cf Latvia," proceeds to give 
the territorial boundaries of the state ard te describe the national flag. 
Section 2 deals with Parliament, and 2xp-ains that there shall be a 
Parliament or Saeima consisting rf one hundred representatives of- 
the people. There is to be 30 second ehamoer. The Saeima is elected : 
on the basis of proportional representaticn, and there is universal, 
direct, secret suffrage for both mer. and women cover twenty-one years 
of age. Any person of age may be eleeted to Parliament, and parlia- 
mentary elections take place every three years unless a dissclution 


.has taken place previously. Elecz:ons are held on two days, one of 


- 


which shall be Sunday, and Article 18 requires that “the Saeima shall 


assemble not later than one rnonth after its election." 


Section 3 deals with the Presiden: of the state, and provides that he 
is to be elected by Parliament fo- a three-year term. He must be 
over forty years of age and cannot aold office for more than six consec- 
utive years. Provision is made 1o prevaat deadlocks between the 


` President and Parliament by zivinz the President the right to dissolve ` 


Parliament, and by giving Parliemant tre right to recall the President. 


_ If the President is defeated in the sections folowing a dissolution, he 


is considered as having resigned. Article 52 states that “the Speaker 


of the Saeima shall take the plac> of the Presilent of State, should 
the latter be outside Latvian territory, or in any other way prevented 


2 An English translation of the constitution of Latvia appeared in Current 
History, XVII, 486-489 (Dec., 1922). It is a very free translation anc is not 
without inaccuracies. The following changes based cn an official translation 
furnished by the Latvian legation, shot kl be noted. The introductory sentence 
is omitted: “The people of Latvia, tarough tEeir freely-elected Constituent 
Assembly, have adopted the folowing Constituticn." Also in Article 73 after the 
words ‘‘conclusion of peace" the following wordeshculd be inserted: ‘‘proclama- 
tion and termination of the state of exceptionel law." Article 85 should read: 
"In Latvia shall exist courts ož law, w-th j jucies, on the basis of a special law.” 
Other minor changes could be mer:ticned but they are unimportant., The consti- 
tution in the original can be found in Cellection cf Laws and Government Orders, 
No. 12, August 7, 1922 (Latvia). 

3In the Berlin Vorwärts of October 21, 1922,‘the result of the election to the 
first Lettish Parliament i is given. T i 
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from carrying out the duties cf Lis office.” Except when he proposes 
a dissolution or when he invites a person to form a ministry, the Presi- 
dent has no political responsibility 

Section 4 provides for a Cabinet which is responsible to the Saeima 
for carrying on the governmemt. Interrogations may be put to Cabi- 
net minister and they are requirel to answer. Ministers are not 
required to be members of the Saeima, but have the right to be present 
at its meetings. Other responsibe state officials authorized by a 
minister also have the right of participating in the sessions of the 
Saeima and of submitting amendments to bills. 

Section 5 provides a system of initiative and referendura for all 
national laws excepting macters concerning the budget, treaties, 
mobilizations, taxes, loans and customs dues, military service, and the 
declaration of war, ‘commencement of hostilities, and the conclusion 
of peace. The people have the rigkt to propose and vote on constitu- 
tional amendments if they sc desice, but ordinary amendments are 
made by a two-thirds vote cf the Saeima without reference to the 
people. Sections 6 and 7 deal with cours of justice and state control. 
. No mention is made of racial or relizious guarantees, and no system of 
local government is set up.* 

| JAMES K. POLLOCK, Jn. 
Harvard University. 


American Influence on Pcliticaài Thought in Czechoslovakia. It 
would not be difficult to find in the political development of the 
. Czechoslovak nation instances o7 the influence of American political 
principles, and a careful study cf the subject would soon produce 
large results. This is quite natural in the case of a nation which is 
“ counted among those having tke Lighest intellectual development in 
Europe, which has an old political zradition but at the same time has 
been badly-oppressed by the Habskurg rézime, and which is a nation 
sending every year a comparatively large number of emigrants and 
political refugees to America, & large proportion of whom continue 
to carry on a lively intercourse wita their fatherland and even return 
in after years to their homes in the old country. 

Even the first Czech political thankers gave, in their works, many 
indications of an American influerce, and if we read what Charles 
Havlicek, who died in 1854 attex a cruel persecution by the Austrian 


5 In Latvia there is very little reason why racial or religious difficulties should 
arise, since the large majority of the population are Lets and belong to the 
Lutheran Church. 
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` reaction, wrote in his newspapers, Prázske nceviny and Slovan,:during ' 
the years from 1848 to 1850, we may easily find traces of American 
political thinking. Naturally, Harlicex was vezy much on his guard 
and avoided any direct allusion to America, a necessary precaution 
in a period which was still groaning under «he régime inspired by Met- 
ternich. But nobody among Havlicek’s readers could fail to feel the 
new political spirit in his contributicns to thase newspapers. The 
unusual conception of modern citizenship of governmental responsi- 
bility, and of the political constitution, in these numerous articles: 
seem to point directly to an American source. This is shown especially 
in his series entitled “Communities, Crownlards and the State" (pub- | 
lished in Slovan in 1851), in which he gives his conception of a federal 
and democratic reorganization of the Austrian state. 

Even a superficial glance at the 3eacings of the Havlicek newspapers 
(say, for instance, Slovan, beginning with 1850), gives ample evidence 
of the famous journalist’s spiritual ralat.onship with the American 
political atmosphere. The following articles of that year may be 
cited: 

1. Political freedom of ths citizen (Samospráva občanská) (p. 193). 

2. Laws of communities in the United States of America (Zrizeni 
obeeni v Soustáti americkém) (p. 332). 

3. What is a constitution (Co je vlastine konstituce) (p. 429). 

4. Sir Robert Peel (dealing with George Canning's policy towards 
America) (p. 526). | 

5. United States of America (Soustáti Sever. Ameriky) (p. 530). 

6. Slavonic literature in the United Ststes o? America (Slovan lit. 
d. Sever. Americe) (p. 662). 

7. Franklin and his policy (pp. 714, 756, 888). 

8. Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmor2 (p. 780). 

9. Statutes (Charters) of the towns under tae constitution (Mestský 
stav v konstituci) (p. 850). 

10. The laws of the English colonial empire and the American 
Declaration of Independence (p. 1064). 

11. Is it admissable to fix the rights of citizens according to taxes 
paid by them (p. 1100). 

12. In addition, RAN A political news from America.was sublisted 
in every issue of the paper under the heading, “ "Political news from 
abroad." 

What & new spirit, what a proud seismic ous voice is expressed in 
these articles! Although vary moderate in their tone, the articles 
produced on the Austrian government a very unfavorable impression, 
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and it was especially because of tkese articles about “Communities” 
that Havlicek was deprived of Lis personal freedom until his death by 
fever in à Tyrolese fortress. 

The, second important intermedisry between Armenien and Czech 
political culture is the Czech political refugee, Charles Jonas, who 
began his career in the seventies o2 the nineteenth century, and "who: 
published, as long ago as 1380, a >dok on The American Constitution 
and Freedom in the Czech language. On the basis of this publieation 


‘it could even be maintained that tbe Czechs were among the first in 


Europe to possess printed books cn that subject. It is clear that 
this work exerted a profound influence in Czechoslovakia, especially 
in a time of such rapid political development as ihe last years of the 
nineteenth century in Austria. 

The programs and the history c£ political parties in Bohemia and 
Moravia reveal many phenomena similar to those in America: the 


_ simplifying of political partisanship. the growing distaste with regard 


to theoretical political issues, tae gradually increasing sense of reality 
in polities—so exceptional with the Slav nations,—and the progressing 
emancipation of the Czech nation ftem political dogmatism, reminding 
one of the American formula, “Ind ference to every dogma is ‘our only 
dogma." AH these results flowed zom the spiritual intercommunica- 
tion'between America and Czschos-ovakia, and it was in connection 
with these principles that many a serious struggle in the development : 
of Czech political thought was fough- in the last years of the nineteenth 


‘and the first years of the twentieth zenturies. 


Another of the channels commurrating the influence of America to 
Czechoslovakia is the always larg» and deeper connection between 
Czech and Slovak journalism in America and that in Bohemia, as well 
as the mutual relations between tke “Sokol” gymnastic organizations 
on both sides of the ocean. These connections have always been 
numerous and their political influence incontestable. Their impor- 
tance seemed very dangerous to the Austrian government, which even 
before the entrance of America into the war introduced a severe con- 
trol over every kind of communizatibn between the United States and 
the Czech and Slovak countries in Austria, and many a persecution of 
the Czechs and Slovaks during the war was based on letters coming 
from America to their relatives. MEn like Pelant and Tvrzicky were 
the most prominent representatives of Czach journalism in America: 
Their influence in, Czechoslovakia and their American traditions are 
well known. : 
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The close relations of Professor, now President, Masaryk with Amer- 
ica have doubtless added much to th» devé'opment of the political 
tradition in Bohemia, and Masaryk’s ertire political career shows 
clearly how the study of American principEs of constitutional freedom  ': 
has influenced him. One needs only recell how efficiently hé made. 
propaganda for the “American system’ as a lscturer at the university 
in Prague, as well as when a candidate for the late Austrian Parliament 
and later as Czech representative in that Earliament. His vehemence 
against dogma in every field as wall zs bas dauntless fighting for an ~ 
enlightened, morally rejuvenated, and self-conscious nation had given 
rise to many an internal political and intelectual struggle, and it can- 
not be denied that he has been one of tae men who have caused a very 
fruitful and perhaps a most effective polit cal regeneration in Czecho- 
slovakia. He had a great many persona. aequaintances in America 
and continued active personal ccnnectiors wita the political life in 
that country, and the systematic stüdz of the American Constitution 
and American political and social life was always one of the objects 
of his university career. 

- The delivery of the nation from Habsburg subjection ang the re- 
conquest of political independence have given zo President Masaryk 
an exceptional opportunity to incorporate his principles of democracy 
and freedom into the constitutional charter of the new state. In this 
he has been effectively assisted by tha renk and file of the Czecho- > 
Slovak nation, which shows how genzrally those modern principles 
have been accepted there in consequence cf a Icng and thorough edu- 
cation in them during the course af the past halfcentury. As a result 
we have the Constitutional Law of February 29, 1920, which shows in 
many points a great likeness to the American constitution, and es-  . 
pecially in the form of its intreduction. The solemn declaration placed — - 
before the main paragraphs of the formes document reminds one of 
the preamble.to the latter. The irtrocuctory passage runs as follows: 
“We, the Czecho-Slovak nation, desirirg te form a more perfect union 
of our people, to establish the reign of jastize in the Republic, to assure 
the peaceful development of our Czecko-Siovak home land, to contri- 
bute to the common welfare of all citizene of this State and to secure 
the blessing of freedom to coming generasions, have in our National 
Assembly this 29th day of February, 1320, adopted the following 
Constitution for the Czecho-Slovak Republic; and in doing so we 
declare that it will be our endesvor to see taat this Constitution, 
together with all the laws of cur land, shall be carried out in the spirit 
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of our history as well as in the spirit 5f those modern principles em- 
bedied in the idea of selt-deterr-inastion, for we desire to take our place 
in the Family of Nations as a member at once cultured, peace-loving, 
democratic and progressive.” 

What is still more in point, it would be very easy to find in the body 
of that great document of Czech history, several instances of a direct 
influence from famous American constitutional principles, which 
have met the test of more than a century in the United States. The 
most eloquent testimony of tais is given in an article dealing with this 
constitutional law written by the authors of the original. proposal of 
the Czecho-Slovak constitution, Professors Hoetzel and Weyr, in the 
spring issue (1920) of the Czech Annals for Juridical and Polstical 
Sciences (Sdornik ved pravnish a alatnichi. The same conclusion is 
sugzested by another article, written as an introduction to a brochure 
about the Czecho-Slovak constitution by Professor Hoetzel. 

It is only natural that since 1918 the development of political life 
in America should have been followed w:th increased interest in Cz2cho- 
slovakia. Not only have the intellectual and personal connections 
between the countries been strengthened durmg and after the war, 
but the freedom which Bohemia has regained affords the opportunity 
now to manifest this interest freely. The new constitutional basis 
of the state, and especially tke historie service done by America and 
President Wilson to the cause oi Czechoslovak independence, ensure a 
cultural interdependence between OCzsehoslovakia and America in 
their political development. 

VACLAV PARTL. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITED BY PITMAN B. POTTER 
University of Wiscoasin 


Professor Frederic A. Ogg has been on leave of absence from the 
University of Wisconsin during the secor.d semester of the past academic 
year. Professor Ogg is traveling in Eurove and making a study of 
post-war constitutional and political eondit;ons there; he will return to 
this country in time for a visit to the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, the meeting of the National Conferenze on the Science of Politics 
in Madison, and the opening of the university i in September. 


The twenty-seventh id meeting of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science was held May 11 and 12, 1928, in Phila- 
delphia. The general subject of the messing was America’s relation 
to the European situation, and papers were presented dealing with the 
financial, the political, and general cultura. and ethical aspects of the 
problem. Addresses were made bv various mambers of the American 
Political Science Association. 


The Governmental Research Conference of the United States and 
Canada held its eighth annual meezng in Minneapolis, June 13 to 16 
inclusive. 


Professor Henry Jones Ford has retired from active teaching in 
Princeton University to become professor emeritus. Professor Ford 
returned from abroad in May after completirg his book on representative 
government which is socn to be published by Henry Holt and Company. 


Professor Isidor Loeb has been servirg for several months as acting 
president of the University of Missocri. 


The fourth annual meeting cf tae Southwestern Political Science 
Association was held at Southern Methcdist University, Dallas, Texas, 
i 453 
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Ap-il 2-4, 1923. The three days’ sessions were devoted to sections on 
publie law, international relations, history, government, nominating 
systems, economics, and sociology. History was added to the other 
social science groups in the association and an amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted changing the name to ‘The Southwestern 
Political and Social Science Association" ard the name of the Quarterly 
to The Southwestern Political. and Social Sevence Quarterly. Officers. 
elected for the ensuing year are: president, Mayor E. R. Cockrell, Fort 
Werth; vice presidents, re&lected, G. B. Cealey, Dallas, Texas; F. F. 

Blachly, University of Oklahoma; D. Y. Thomas, University of 
' Arkansas; elected members of the executive committee, E. -T. Miller, 
. University of Texas, and Walter Pritchard, Louisiana State University. - 

"Professor Herman G. James of the University of Texas: was reélected _ 
editor of the Quarterly and Mr. Frank M. Stewart of the University of 
Texas was reélected secretary-treasurer and. editor in charge of the 
Quarterly until Professor James’s return to the university. Members of 
the advisory editorial board cf the Quarter*y were reélected as follows: 
Professors Blachly and Thomas, and C. F. Coan, University of New 
Mexico, M. S. Handman, University of Texas, and G. P. Wyckoff, 
Tulane University of Louisiana. The place for the next annual meeting 
' will be selected later by the executive committee. 


Professor Edwin A. Cottrell of Stanford University was elected & 
member of the city council of the city of Palo Alto, California, at 
the municipal elections held in May. 


Professor Jacob Van der Zee of the Szate University of Iowa, is 
teaching during the summer session at the University of Washington. 


Professor C. G. Haines of the University of 'Texas is giving courses in 
' American national government and interzational law in the summer 
' session at Northwestern University, and Professor A. R. Ellingwood of 

Lake Forest University is giving courses in international relations. 


Dr. Raymond Leslie Buell of Harvard University is giving courses in 
international relations and constitutional lew in the summer session of 
the University of California. 


. Mr. Walter E. Sandelius, who was appo.nted to an instructorship in 
podtieal science at the University of Kansas last February, has been 
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reappointed for the year 1923-24. M-. Sandelius is a graduate of the 
University of Idaho and has very racently 2ompleted his work at Oxford 
under a Rhodes Scholarship. 


Professor R. M. Story of the University of Illinois is giving courses in 
American government at the Univecsitr of Minnesota during the 
summer season. Dr. Clarence A. Becdekl, also of the University of 
Illinois, is teaching during the summer quater at Ohio State University, 
giving courses in American national government and in Ámeriean and 
European municipal government. 


+ Professor Henry R. Spencer, bead of the department of political 
science at Ohio State University, has been spending the spring and 
summer terms in Europe, where he has be»n making studies and obser- 
vations of political conditions, espec:ally in Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. He will return to his work at Ohie State in September. | 


Dr. Edgar Dehn and Mr. C. A. Hallenbeck are newly added instruc- 
tors in the department of political science of the Municipal University 
of Akron. Dr. Dehn is a Russian by Lirtk and took his doctor's degree 
jn political science at the University of Göttingen. Mr. Hallenbeck 
comes from the graduate school m New York University. Professor 
Earl W. Crecraft is head of the department 


. The semi-annual meeting of the Academy of Political Science was 
held at the Hotel Astor in New York Cty, May 9-10. Among the 
topics discussed were: “The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice,” “The Research Program of the Amarican Law Institute and the 
Coóperation Desired from Econcmists ard Political Scientists in the 
Task of Restatement and Clarification o^ the Law,” “The Improve- 
ment of the Criminal and Civil Law anc Procedure,” “The Law’s Delays. 
.—Causes and Remedies?" * Administrati-e Problems in the Enforce- 
ment of the Law." 


Dr. William H.. iue of ihe University of California at Los Angeles 
is working this summer with the Hoover collection of war materials 
at Stanford University. Dr. Gearge is preparing a work on French 
political theory. 
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Professor John C. Dunning of Brown University, who has been 
spending his sabbatical vear in France and Germany, is returning via 
the Orient and plans a stay of several weeks in Japan. 


Professor J. P. Senning, chairmen of the department of political 
science at the University of Nebraska, has seen granted a year's leave 
of absence. 


Dr. Lloyd M. Short, Municipal University of Akron, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of political science and publie law in the 
University of Missouri. He is spending the summer at the Institute 
for Government Research, Washington, D. C. 


Professor Arnold B. Hall o? the University of Wisconsin gave courses 
in publie law at the University i C s during the first term of the 
summer quarter. 


Of special interest to students of political science were lectures by 
Hon. Henry H. Curran (Republican candidate for mayor of New York, 
1921; president of the Borough of Manhattan, 1920-1921) on practical 
politics, given at several universities in the middle west during the 
spring. The lectures included such subjects as: “Our Indifference to 
Polities,” “Why We Are Needed in Folitics,” “What It's Like to be in 
Politics." 


Professor Quincy Wright of the University of Minnesota has accepted 
an appointment in the department cf political science of the University 
of Chicago, as professor of international law. 


Professor Kenneth Colegrove of Northwestern University is giving 
courses in American national government and comparative govern- 
ment at the summer session oi Amerizan University, Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Ralph S. Boots, assistant professor of political science in the 
University of Nebraska, is giving ccurses in ihe summer session at the 
University of Texas. 


Dr. John M. Gaus, associate professor of political science at Amherst 
College, has resigned in protest against the forced resignation of 
President Meiklejohn. For the same reason, Professor Thomas Reed 
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^ Powell, who during his sabbatical leava frem Columbia University was 
to have been professor of political science ad interim at Amherst, has 
also resigned. Professor Powell has recently been designated Ruggles 
professor of constitutional law at Columbia. 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, former president of the American Political Science 
Association, returned to the United States on June 25, after attending 
the Fifth International Conference of American States, as a delegate 
of the United States. At the close of the conference Dr. Rowe visited 
Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Brasil. 


Mr. James K. Pollock, Jr., graduate student and assistant in govern- 
ment at Harvard, has accepted an appointment as instructor in political | 
science at Ohio State University. 


Professor Munro Smith is on a year’s leave of absence from Columbia 
University. -At the same institution, Dr. Arthur MacMahon has been 
appointed assistant professor of governmert, and Dr. Hessel E. Yntema 
. assistant professor of Roman law and, comparative jurisprudence. 


Mr. Howard White, who has been for th-ee years assistant in political 
science at the University of Illinois, has eccepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of political science at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Mr. E. H. Ketcham, also graduate studeat and assistant at Illinois, 
will continue on the political science staff of that institution. Both 
are just completing the work for the doctorate. 


Dr. Walter R. Sharp of Washington and Lee University, and Mr. 
J. P. Harris, now a graduate student and assistant at the University of 
Chicago, have accepted appointments as instructors in the department 
of political science in the University of Wisconsin. Dr. Sharp will give 
courses in American government and polit-es, and Dr. Harris’ work will 
lie in the field of publie &dministration. l 


Professor Joseph B. Lockey of the University of California at. Los 
Angeles is teaching courses in internaticnallaw, Latin American history, 
and international relations in the summer session of the. Peabody 
Teachers’ College. 
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News comes that all educational work in Porto Rico has grown 
rapidly during the current year and iaat the department of history 
and social science of the university has ircreased largely in numbers like- 
wise, until more than two hundred students of collegiate grade were tak- 
ing such courses and until Professor Cut.er, who is in charge of the work, 
was meeting classes nineteen hours a week. The university trustees ` 
have now arranged to lighten Dr. (Cutle-'s load by dividing the depart- 
ment, leaving him in charge of the history work, and engaging another 
man to teach social science, including economics, political science, and 


. soeiology. Professor Cutler will thus be able to offer courses for 


graduate students as well as for undergraduates. 


The California legislature, just adjoucned, passed a law requiring all 
students in publie and private educaticnal institutions in the state to 
receive Instruction in the Constitution of the United States, and in 
American institutions and ideals. Protessor Marshall F. McComb of 


`- the Los Angeles bar and of the Universizy of California at Los Angeles, 


is preparing a course on “The Evclutica and Meaning of the American 
Constitutional System," in order to meet this requirement. Students 
taking courses in comparative government or American government are 
not held to this requirement. 


Professor P. Orman Ray cf N crthwestern University 1s giving two 
courses in American government at tke summer session of the Uni- : 
versity of Southern California. 


Professor Cephas D. Allin of the University cf Minnesota 1s visiting 
professor at Stanford University curing the summer quarter of 1923. 
He is giving a course in political theory and one in government and 
politics of the British Empire. Professor Victor J.: West is also in: 


residence and is giving one course in legslatures and legislation and one 


in political parties. 


Dr. Raymond Moley, director o? the Cleveland Foundation, formerly 
of Western Reserve University, has been zppointed associate professor 
of government in Barnard College of Columbia University. Dr. Moley 
will give courses in Ameriean and European government and general 
political science. 


Mr. Ivan Stone has been appointéd _nstructor in political science at 
the University of Nebraska for the year 1923-24. 


t 
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Professor C. A. Dykstra of the University of California at Los 
Angeles has been appointed a member o? the board of public service 
commissioners of Los Angeles by Maycr C-yer. - 


The department of political science of the University of Chicago is . 
conducting a field investigation of non-voting tn Chicago. The work, 
which is in charge of Dr. Harold F. Gosnell, is a part of the program of 
research ofthe social science departments to which reference v was made 
in the last issue of the Review. 


Mr. C. C. Hubbard, instructor in political science at Williams College, . 
has accepted a position for the coming yeac at Brown University. 


: Mr. Thomas S. Barclay of the University of Missouri has been granted ` 
a leave of absence for ihe first semester, 1623-24. 

. Professor Charles E. Martin of the Uriversity of California at Los 
Angeles is spending a large part of the summer in Mexico. He is 
engaged in collecting documents dealmg with the Mexican revolution 
from 1910 to the present time. prepa-atcry to writing a book on this 
subject. He will teach at the University of Texas during the second 
term of the summer session there. 


Professor S. Gale Lowrie, who is cn leave from the University of 
Cincinnati, gave a course of lectures om constitutional government ' 
during the first semester at Tsing Hua College m Peking. The second 
semester he is lecturing at Cantcn Christcan College at Canton, China. 


Professor R..E. Cushman, oi the University of Minnesota, has 
accepted an appointment as professor o- political science at ‘Cornell 
University. 

Dr. Graham H. Stuart, now assistant professor of political science at 
the University of Wisconsin, has been ap ointed assistant professor of 
political science at Stanford University, beginning with the academic 
year 1923-1924. Professor Stuars’s werk will lie generally in the field of 
international relations, with courses in international organization, 
conduct of foreign relations, current international propre aa the 
League of Nations. 
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Dr. Rodney L. Mott, of the University of Minresota, and Mr. Jerome 
- G. Kerwin, now teaching at Dartmouth College, wll be added next year 
to the staff of the department o: political seience of the University of 
Chicago as instructors. 

Professor Dayton Voorkees of the cepartment of history and politics 
in Princeton University has been granted leave of absence for the next 
academic year and will spend a part of the time in research in France. 
Mr. John Colt of the same department hes been promoted from instruc- 
tor to assistant professor. 


Professor Walter J. Sheoard of Ohic State University has accepted an 
appointment as professor of politie&l science in the newly founded 
Graduate School of Economies and Governrmen; in Washington Uni- 
versity at St. Louis. He will begin his work ther» in September. 


The 1923 prizes of $150 and $100, resp»ctively, in the Harris political 
science essay contest open to undergraduates of colleges and universities 
in Illinois, Indiana, Mich gan, Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota, have 
been awarded as follows: first prize to Wilber G. Katz, University of 
Wisconsin, “The Direct Primary and Party Fesponsibility in Wis- 
consin;" seeond prize to Eruce E. Lehman of the University of Minne- 
sota, “Practical Workings of County Boards as Illustrated by the 
County Boards of Hennepin County, lvünnesots;" honorable mention 
to C. Y. Shill, a Chinese student at the University of Minnesota, 
“The Manchurian Question, a Phase of the Washington Conference." 

The following are the subjects offered for the competition in 1924: 

(1) American policy ir Haiti and the Dominican Republic, or in 
` Central America. 

(2) Congressional control of national e eections. 

(3) Recent variations from the two-party system, such as (a) the 
third party movement in 'Zanads, (k) the agricultural bloc in Congress, 
(c) the Non-Partisan League, or (d) coalicion government in Great 
Britain. ' 

(4) Upper chambers in 2abinet-governed countries. 

(5) Comparative analysis of the polit.cal leadership of (a) Roosevelt 
and Wilson, or (b) Lloyd Georgs and Asquith, or (c) Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, and Salisbury. 

(6) State administration and contro! over lozal administration in a 
particular state, with reference to a specific field of government, such 
as (a) publie utilities, (b) fnance, (c) health, (d) education. 
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(7) Problems of civil service administration (national, state, and local), 
such as (a) qualification, selection, and tenure of civil service commis- 
sions, (b) organizations of publie emplcyees, (c) methods of discipline 
and removal, or (d) classification. 

(8) Practical workings of the direct primary in a particular state. 

(9) State police systems in the United Stetes. 

(10) Practical workings of ecunty boguls in a particular state or 
county. 

(11) Status of the British Duminiors ds iutemationdl affairs, (a) — 
in general, or (b) with reference to a.particubr Dominion. a 

(13) Some phase of American-Japanese diplometic relations. 

(12) Recent phases of ministerial respons:bility. 

(14) The press as a factor in a particular presidential campaign. 

(15) Proposed modifications cf the powsr of the courts to declare 
laws unconstitutional. 

(16) A study of the practical workings, in a particular iae of one 
of the following offices: (a) justis» of the peace, (b) local prosecuting 
attorney, (c) sheriff, (d) coroner. 

(17) Some particular phase oi civy planning, e.g., zoning, financial, ete. ` 

. (18) Relations of the United Stetes and Colombia since 1900. . 

(19) Federal aid in the field of state activities, either (a) in general, 
or (b) in some specific field. 

(20) State legislation under the coneurreat-jurisdiction clause of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


On July 14 the Acadamy of Inzernations] Law at The Hague was 
Inaugurated in the Palace of Peace uncer she auspices of the Nether- 
lands government and in the presence af reoresertatives of the govern- 
ments of the members of the League of Nations, of leading international 
institutions, university men, members cf tke bar, and representatives 
of the press, On July 16 courses of mstcuction were opened. The 
Academy is to constitute a center of acvanced study in international 
law and diplomacy and is to be conducted by the leading jurists of all 
countries by means of lecture courses and seminaries. The sessions of 
the Academy are to be held esch summer from July to October. 
Admission to the Acacemy is to be granted under the supervision of 
an administrative board on very liberal terms. Fees are to be reduced 
to a minimum and every effort is to be made to perform a maximum of 
service to the cause of international organization and peace. Further . 
information may be obtained by -communicating with the Carnegie ' 
Endowment for International Peace at Washington. 
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The third annual conference on Munic-pal Leadership under the 
auspices of Stanford University will be held July 29 to August 4, 1923. 
The director of the conference and of te summer school for secretaries 
is Professor Edwin A. Cottrell of the department of political science. 
He is assisted in the arrangements by a.committee chosen from the civic 
secretaries of the state. The topics for discussion include municipel 
finance, city planning, munie pal charters, public works, industrial 
development, publicity, exhibics, community chest, and business and 
government. It is expected that the attendance this year will be 
. larger than in the two previous conferences and that the value of the 
session will be more thoroughly demons:rated than ever before. 


The Social Research Council, whch was recommended bv the 
Committee on ‘Political Research at tke last meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, completed ins permanent: organization 
on May 17, after a preliminary meetinz on February 24. The Council 
is composed of Professors Wesley z. Mitchell of Columbia University 
and Horace Secrist of Northw2stern, -»presenting the American Eco- 
nomic Association; F. Stuart Chapin ef the University of Minnesota, 
J. L. Gillen of the University of Wisconsin, and E. C. Hayes of the 
University of Illinois, representing the American Sociological Society; 
and Charles E. Merriam of th» University of Chicago and Robert T. . 
Crane of the University of Michigan, representing the American . 
Political Science Association. The American Historical Association 
has not yet joined the Council, but pending further consideration of the 
question at its. next annual meeting, the president has appointed 
Professors J. Franklin Jameson of the Carnegie Institute, Washington, 
D. C., and Charles H. Haskins of Harvard University as repres2ntatives 
for purposes of conference and 2ons.ltation. Professor Charles E. 
Merriam was chosen chairmar of the Counci? and Professor Horace 
Secrist was made secretary. ‘Lhe Council has undertaken the formula- 
tion of three projects, upon whizh i is Loped to secure concurrent action 
of n associations represented. Tnese projects are: . 

. The development of a system of abstracting and indexing current 
decer in the field of the social sziences, including books, periodicals, 
and documents. 

2. Consideration of a survey o? the organization and work of the 
existing research agencies in social science. 

3. A memorial to Congress »resenti-g a request for the publication . 
` of an annual digest and index of state legislation, similar to that pre--. 
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viously prepared by the New Ycrk Stete Library. At the request of 
the National Research Council, she Social Research Council also took 
part in a conference at Washington on March 29. The subject of this 
conference was “The Comprehensive Study of Human Migration,” 
now being planned by the National Research Council operating through 
three sub-divisions—the psychological under tae direction of Dr. R. M. 
Yerkes, the biological under Dr. Frank R. Lillie, and the sociclogical 
under the direction of Miss Mary Van Eleeck. 

The California Academy of Sccial Seisnces held its second meeting at 
Stanford University April 20 srd 21. The sessions were taken up 
chiefly with the adoption of a constitution and of a program of work. 
The Academy resolved to carry on an investigation of (1) the operation 
of the California constitution, wrth reference to the advisability of a 
thorough revision; and (2) the revenue system of the state, with 
reference to the immediate problem of meeting the expanding govern- 
mental needs. These two problems were presented to the Academy by 
Professor Edwin A. Cottrell of Sizniord University and by Mr. Herbert 
C. Jones, à member of the California senate from Santa Clara County. 
New officers for the Academy were elected as follows: president, Pro- 
fessor .Charles E. Martin of the University of California, Southern 
Branch; first vice president, Professor Edward M. Sait, University of 
California; second vice president, Dr. John R. Haynes, of Los Angeles; 
secretary-treasurer, Director- Errest C. Moore of the University of 
California, Southern Branch. The executive committee is made up 
of these four and the following: Professor Rockwell D. Hunt of the 
University of Southern California, President Emory C. Ratcliffe of the 
Fresno State Teachers' College, Hon. Chester H. Rowell of Berkeley, 
Mr. Paul Scharrenberg of San Francisco, and Professor Victor J. West : 
of Stanford University. The next meeting of the Academy will be held 
in Los Angeles in the fall. 


The first annual meeting of the National Conference on the Science 
of Politics will be held in Madison, Wisconsin, September 3-8, 1928, 
under the auspices of a committee consisting of the following persons: 
Professor Arnold B. Hall, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Dr. 
Luther Gulick, National Institute of Public Administration, secretary; 
Dr. E. P. Gruenberg, Bureau cf Munizipal Research of Philadelphia; 
Professor A. N. Holcombe, Earvard University ; Professor C, E. Merriam, 
* University of Chicago. The purpose of the conference is to investigate, 
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the possibility of developing and employing more scientific methods 
for testing the theories and hypotheses o? current political science. 
The discussions will therefore 5e devcted almost entirely to problems 
of technique and methodology. The conference will be conducted in 
the form cf round table discussions, 2ach round table being in charge of 
a prominent student of political science. Hach member of the con- 
ference will be assigned to one of the rcund tables and will be expected 
to attend that round table durmg the entire week. Daily meetings of 
the round tables will be held. There will be a general session each day 
in which round tables will report results of their deliberations. It is 
 . hoped that at the end of the conference some tentative conclusions 
respecting methods of research in politics may be formulated. The 
following round tables have now been arzanged: (1) Political Psychology, 
Professor C. E. Merriam, University of Chicago; (2) Survey Methods 
and Psychological Tests in Civil Service, W. E. Mosher, Bureau of 
Municipal Research, National Institute of Public Administration; 
(3) Research in Public Finance, Dr. F. P. Gruenberg, Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Philadelphia: (4) Legislatures and Legislative 
Practice, Dr. H. W. Dodds, National Municipal Review; (5) Political 
Statistics, L. D. Upson, Detroit Bureau oi Governmental Research; 
(6) Public Law, Professor E. S. Corwin, Princeton University; (7) 
Nominating Methods; (8) Formulation and Testing of Political Theory; 
(9) International Organizaticn, Professor Pitman B. Potter, University 
of Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin has placed seminar rooms 
in the university library at the disposad of the conference, and Barnard 
Hall, the university’s best dormizorv, will be open to members of the 
conference at $1.00 a day. Married couples may be accommodated in 
Barnard Hall at similar rates. A locel 20mmittee on entertainment will 
provide various interesting features for members of the conference who . 
may desire to take advantage of the vleasures of the lakes and other 
resources of Madison as a summer -esort. Further information may 
be obtained from Dr. Walter Thampscn, South Hall, University cf 
Wisconsin. 


The Teaching of International Law to Law Students.” A point to be 
noted at the outset, in any discussion of tke teaching of international, 
law to law students, is the relatively unimportant place which the 
subject occupies in the law student's program of study. The students 
in our law schools are tolerant of the interest which others manifest in 
international law. Indeed tkey are themselves greatly interested. 


+ 
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They concede freely that it occupies an important place in the general 
scheme of things. But most of them feel that professional students 
cannot afford the time for even an introductory course. It results 
that courses in international law included in law school curricula are 
usually elected. by a comparatively small group of students, while 
courses offered in the departments of po_itical science and open to law 
students are not likely to be elected by any law students at all. 

This reflection of attitude ana interest in the election of courses 1s 
easily explained. In the first place, it is of some importance that inter- 
national law is not a bar examination subject. It is only natural, when 
students are required to make a choice between electives, that many 
of them should incline to choose those subjects in which they will 
be required to stand an examirazion before admission to practice. In 
the second place, it is undoubtedly of much greater importance that an 
opinion prevalent among law students regards international law as an 
impractical subject. There is relatively little Ekelihood,.of course, 
that many of our young intending attornays, when admitted to the bar, 
will ever be called upon to advise upon significart international ques- 
tions. They feel this. Conceding zhat cultural studies are appropriate 
enough in an undergraduate’s program, they feel that in preparing for 
their profession it is desirable tc elect as many as possible of the strictly 
professional subjects. In the third place, this opinion that the subject 
is an impractical one for the prozessional student is greatly intensified 
in its.effect by the crowded condition cf law school curricula. Most 
good law schools are offering enouga of the strictly professional courses 
to keep students engaged for at least four years. Only a small number 
of the students remain more than three years. “finally, it should not 
be ignored that international law is intrinsically no more interesting to 
law students than many other subjects—for example, equity, constitu- 
tional law, labor law, or conflict of laws—any one of which promises 
more in the way of training and information likely to be useful in actual 
practice. | | : p | | 

Where no course in international law is offered in the law school, 
but courses are open in the department of political science, everything 
that has been suggested above will of course overate to discourage the 
election of the subject by law students. And in addition there will be 
other factors of which account musi be taken. The college class-room 
in which many of the students are younger, less mature, and probably 
less earnest, will be unattractive to the student fresh from the business- 
like environment which is created by a Drofessional sehóol. From the 


"is 
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professional student's point of view, the method of instruction in the 
college class-room may be especiallz unsatisfactory. If courses are 
conducted by the lecture and quiz roethod, the law student's interest 
will stand at zero at the end of the fi-s; hour.. If they are conducted by . 
the discussion of problems, the law student will feel more at home; but 
the difference between his viewporat and interest and the viewpoint 
and interest of the rest of the class will make it somewhat difficult to find 
common ground for discussion. Cozsider, by way of illustration, the 
case of The Prometheus, a case which is no doubt familiar to all teachers 
and students of international law. Tkere was a dispute about a 
charter-party stipulating that in eas» of wer the steamer should not be 
required to carry contraband. Sir Henry Berkeley wrote a long and a 
very interesting opinion. Quite naturally the student of political 
science will be chiefly interested in discussing what was said about the . 
nature and definition of contraband the right of a belligerent state to ` 
make unprecedented additions to the conoraband lists, or tne nature 
and efficacy of international law. ‘The law student, on the other hand, 


. having ascertained that the charter-perty was executed at Hong Kong 
' in British jurisdiction, will be chiefly concerned to find out how British 


courts have been accustomed to define contraband. He is likely to 
dismiss the rest of the court’s opinicr. es mere obiter dictum. 

For the reasons suggested above, and perhaps for others which are 
local in character, a cóurse in international iaw for law students 1s likely 
to be elected by a relatively small gro 1p which is made up of elements 
in some respects unique. If the sckool attracts foreign students, it is 
safe to assume that most of them will sooner or later be found in this 


` course. -If there are graduate students in law and the course is made 
` worthy of their interest, most of the number will be attracted by the 


subject. An occasional student will e.ect the course because he hopes 
to teach law and so feels the importance of being more broadly trained. 
An occasional student will take it because he expects to be interested 
in foreign trade or to practice nesr the Mexican border. Anda small 
group of substantial students will e.eet it because they have become 
interested in the’ subject and would like to know more about it. In 
many respects the class will resemDl2 these little groups of earnest 
students which frequent the seminars of cur better graduate schools. 
While the class is likely to be small, is should be one entitled to the best 
the teacher is capable of giving. 

It may be said, therefore, that from what ang perhaps be regarded 


8s the typical viewpoint of the law studenz she subject of international 
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law occupies and is likely to occupy for some time to come 4 relatively 
unimportant place in the program of study. As it has been taughtin - 
most departments of political science; thare is no prospect that 16 will be 
attractive to more than an ocezsional student from the law schools. 
As it is taught in the law schools, it may be expected that it will con- 
tinue to appeal to a small grou» of students worthy of the best possible 
instruction. Probably the subject has an assured place only in the 
curricula of the larger law schools wher3 real emphasis is being placed 
upon the development of graduate study in law, where real effort is 
being made to enlarge the cultural contens of the curricula, and where 
there is thus assured the presence of a considerable number of students 
who are intent upon something more than just preparation for practice - 
at the bar. 

l II 


. Whatever the size of the class or hows3ver heterogeneous its constitu- 
tion may prove to be, the teacker who essays to present international 
law to law students will give a good dal of attention to questions of 
. method. He will be working in an environment in which method is 
something of tremendous mome»t. And sooner or later the problem of ' 
method will become for hira the problem of the case-method. Before 
considering the application of the case system in teaching international 
law, we should review briefly the case-method in general. 

It. will be conceded that any method cf teaching law has at least three 
purposes which may be stated in the order of their importance, beginning 
with the least important, as fcllows: first, it aims to acquaint students 
with the bibliography cf the subject, to afford them a critical introduc- 
tion to the source and secondary literature; second, it aims to introduce 
students to the content of she subject, to give them instruction by im- ` 
parting information; and third, it aims to educate them in the system 
of the subject by training them to recognize, value, and apply the lead- 
ing principles and doctrinss. The case-method of teaching law ac- 
quaints students with the bibliography of the subject by requiring them 
to use source materials (principally cases) with supplementary references 
to other cases, statutes, standard text-books or treatises, and the wealth 
of material to be found in the legal periodicals. It introduces students 
to the content of the subject by requiring them to study critically a list 
of select cases or other source materiale sc classified and arranged as to 
present more or less systemati sally the leading principles and doctrines. 
It trains students to recognize, value, and apply the leading principles 
and doctrines by requiring them, in codperation with teacher and fellow- 
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students, to extract and systematize tie principles and doctrines from 
select cases in which they have found nctable expression. 

The principal apparatus of the case method is the case book. This 
is a carefully edited collection of selec; »ases, supplemented, sometimes, 
by other materials. The case book has s two-fold purpose: i$ aims to 
present tke leading principles and dost-ines of the subject more or less 
systematically; and it aims t5 present them according to a plan demon- 
strated by the editor’s teaching experiarce $c be most effective for teach- 
ing purposes. It follows that the case book is something much more 
complicated than a mere collection of ilLustrative sources. It combines 
intricately the systematic exposition cf. the subject and a method of , 
presenting the subject to students. Itis 2 source book and a teacher's 
apparatus. 

Within limits determined by the nature and scope of the subject, and 
in some instances -by the arrangement o^ subjects in the curriculum, the 
precise content and arrangement of she case book will depend largely 
upon the pedagogic idiosyncrasies of the teacher who edits it. The 
following categories are not mutually exclusive, nor is the list complete. 
They are intended to suggest, in a general way, how the law teacher 
proceeds in selecting materials for his case book. In the first place, the 
case book may include cases correct_v decided for approved reasons. 
Such cases are especially useful for the information which they impart. 
Their educational value depends upon «hs sk:ll required to dissect and 
analyze them and also upon their arrargernent with reference to other 
eases. In the selection of such cases a sr2at deal of emphasis is usually 
placed upon educational value. Second, the book may include leading 
cases which are especially significant because they reveal the development 
of doctrine, or because they present discrirainating analyses of doctrine, 
or simply because they have been evdch-making in the law’s develop- 
ment. Third, it may include close cases cn opposite sides of the demar- 
cation lines which the law has establsaed for reasons of logic or con- 
venience. Such cases well arranged may ccmbine instruction in the 
content of the subject with educatioral values of a very high order. 
Fourth, the book may include cases correctly decided for wrong reasons 
or for right reasons wrongly applied. A limited number of such cases 
may be used to advantage in training students to recognize, value, and 
apply legal principles intelligently. Fifta, it may include. cases in- 
correctly decided for wrong reasons or “or right reasons wrongly applied. 
Such cases, also, have educational rather than instructional value and 
are useful if properly balanced: by mazezials of a different sort. Sixth, 
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it may include cases incorrectly though plausibly resolved. This is a 
special category really within the scope of the fifth category above and 
controlled by similar considerations. Saventh, the book may include 
cases which are apparently in conflict but reconcilable upon thorough 
analysis. Materials of this kind, like the materials described in the 
third category above, are especially valuable because they combine the 
most useful kind of instruction in content with real education in the 
processes of legal reasoning. Eighth, the book may include cases in con- 
flict. The discussion of conflicting cases, particularly if the cases are 
in juxtaposition in the case book, is one of the most stimulating phases of 
case instruction. An advantageous use and arrangement of cases in 
conflict is well illustrated in Kales, Cases on Persons and Domestic 
Relations. 

The text of the case book should present the living law. Maiter 
which is obsolete or of historical interest only is usually summarized, if 
it requires notice at all, in brief notes by tae editor or in the footnotes. 
The footnotes may be meager or very full. Excellent case teachers do 
not agree about the most effective use of annotation. They all agree 
upon this, however, that if there is to be £nnotation it should be used 
to provide supplementary references of value, to call the student’s 
attention to related problems, and the like, and never to provide or 
even to suggest the solutions which the student ought to work out for 
himself. | 

The case teacher usually employs als» a more or less elaborate 
auxiliary apparatus in manuscript cr notes which he uses in directing 
the discussion of the materials in the case book, in invigorating the 
discussion with related problems not suggested in the case book, and 
in keeping up to date his references on topics which are changing rapidly. 
This auxiliary apparatus is changed from year to year as experience 
with the course dictates. Its scope and content also depend much upon 
the pedagogic idiosyncrasies oi tae teacher. Not infrequently it 
requires as much labor to prepare a really good auxiliary apparatus as 
it does to prepare a good case book. 

It is obvious that the preparation ofa real case book worthy of preser- 
vation in permanent form is not a task ta be undertaken lightly. There 
would appear to be at least two prerequisites. In the first.place, the 
printed case book should be the work of a teacher actively engaged in 
giving instruction in the subject. Unless it is a teacher's apparatus con- 
structed in the light of a teacher’s experienze, it is no case book worthy 
of the name. In the second place, the printed case book should be the 
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mature product of the editor's teachzng experience. An experienced 
teacher has remarked that one should give a course at least five times 
before attempting to get out a case bcok. To this excellent precept it 


might be well to add that one shculd try out an intended case book on <è 


- his classes, by having it mimeographed or printed in temporary form, 
at least. five times before having it published. Unless the subject is 
new to the curriculum, or circumstances are otherwise exceptional, there 
is no longer any excuse for hastily prepared case books. 

The superiority of the case system 02 teaching law, as compared with 
methods which rely chiefly upon text-books, assigned readings, lectures, 
and quizzes, depends largely upon its superior efficacy as a method of 
education in legal reasoning. As regards introduction to the literature, 
the case-method has no distinctive merit. The student probably 
retains more.of what he learns about the literature of the subject in so 
‘far as he actually makes more use of the literature; but on theother 
hand his introduction to sources is frequently haphazard, unsystematic, 
and incomplete. As regards instruction in content, or the imparting of 
information, it may be doubted whether the case-method has distinctive 
merit. The student learns less about content because the method ts 
slower and what he does learn is usually presented less systematically. 
. Gn the other hand, there are evident advantages in having the student 
derive his information directly from she sources; and much more of 
what he learns will actüally be retzinec because he has done for himself 
_ a large part of the work of extracting it from the sources. 

It is in training students to do their own critical thinking, to use the 
raw materials of the subject intélligently, and to apply the principles 
‘extracted to new situations that the case ‘system of teaching law is 
superior to other methods. As Dr. Eedlich has said, in his study of 
The Common Law and ihe Case Method (page 39), the case system 
emphasizes ‘the training oi the studens in intellectual independence, in 
individual thinking, in diggmg out the principles through penetrating 
analysis of the material found within separate cases: material which 
contains, all mixed in with one another, both the facts, as life creates 
them, which generate the law, and et the same time rules of the law it- 
self, component parts oz the general system." ‘The class room itself is a 
visible sign of the case system's emphesis. Of dry lectures and dismal 
quizzes there are none. The class room hecomes a laboratory wherein 
the living law is dissected, debated, and reconstructed. 


While the case system of teaching law is immeasurably superior. 


pedagogically to any method which reies exclusively upon text-books, 


` 
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assigned readings, lectures, and quizzes, X has its defects. It has been 
objected that it leaves students withaut a general ricture of the law as a 
whole, that they learn a great dea! about trees and very little about the 


^: forest. . This defect was stressed by Dr. Redlich, who recommended that 


`- the schools provide something of the nazure of an introduction at the 
beginning of the course and somethinz by way of integration at the end. 
It is the present writer's opinion that the defect has been exaggerated. 
One of the best ways to know the forest is to study trees; and it is hard 
to believe that à prolonged and intensive study 0i trees can leave the 
student without a fair; adequate gereral picture. Moreover, the 
general picture which the student thus obtains, imperfect as it may be, 
is likely to be truer to the facts than ons neatly constructed and dog- 
matically present at the keginning or the end of & course of study. 

It has been objected that the case system develops in the student, 
particularly in the more apt student, & readiness in dialectic and a 
_ skill in highly refined casuistry which is somewhat remote from the 
pragmatic application of law to the a-fairs of life. It is evident that the 
system may be abused in this respeet. It would seem, however, that 
the objection indicates a danger rather than a deiect and that the danger 
is by no means peculiar to the case system. 

One of the most serious defects in the.case system, and a defect of 
which account must be taken in applying the case-method to the 
teaching of international law, is the urscientific attitude toward the 
law’s development which it tends so encourage in students. Peda- 
gogically scientific, the ease system's contribution to the development 
of Jaw tends to be unscientific. If zase law covered every conceivable 
situation, if it never changed, if the cas2s were all in harmony, and if 
the course only declared the law, there would be no substance in this 
criticism of the case-metaod. But cf course the established law covers 
only a relatively small part of the corceivabie situations; it is con- 
stantly changing; the cases on many of the most important and difficult 
problems are in confusion and conflict; and the courts make law as well 
as declare it. It results that in any first rate law school a great deal of 
time is given to considering what the law ought to be. There is much 
‘discussion of what the ru. e really means, whether it is sound, whether its 
traditional application is justified, hcw it may ke applied by analogy to 
new situations, and which of conflicting rules should be accepted where 
the matter is still undetermined by >rec2dent. Such questions receive 
more attention in the study of less matur» and more plastic subjects like 
torts, equity, or eonstitutional law than in th» more settled fields of 
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ecntract or property law. But in all branches a great deal of the best 
work of teacher and student is certain to be thus directed. "Through 
the legal periodicals, the law bcoks wristen by teachers, and the students 
wno graduate to become practitioners aad judges, such work becomes 
increasingly influential. . 

The suggestion is offered that if at:ention to what the law ought to 
be were scientifically directed in the law schools, both teachers and 
students would find it necessery to do more than merely to expand, 
acapt, or develop legal doctrin2s by such processes of legal reasoning as 
courts are wont to use. Thə processes of legal reasoning may be 
appropriate enough for courts, where particular controversies have to 
be settled and where facts relevant to such controversies are supposed 
to be adequately presented. Law teachers and students, however, are 
not required to settle particu-ar conzroversiss and they are remote 
from the flesh and blood of controversies which the courts have 
settled. When they pursue a metkod which develops law. chiefly 
by legal reasoning, there is grave danger that they will indulge in 
urscientific generalizations wirhous an adequate knowledge of facts. 
Nor will it be enough to have fact-inding investigations which are 
confined to reported cases, Zor the reports present only particular sets 
of facts and rarely present them adecustely. It is in this respect, in 
the present writer's opinion, that the case-method has been most defi- 
cient. Instead of systematic and insersive study of relevant social 
phenomena, recourse has been had žo analogies, logic, to practical 
convenience, to justice, or to commor sense, to use such words as are 
bandied about freely in the law school elass-room. The case-method 
of teaching the established law 1s a science; but too often the case-method 
of arriving at conclusions as to what the law ought to be has been mere 
syllogistic philosophy. 

LI 

We come now to consider the apolization of the case-method in 
teaching international law. From what has been said about the method 
in general, it will be apparent that there are Emitations upon its avail- 
ability. In the first place, there are limitations resulting from the 
nature of international law itself. Tha case system presupposes rather 
well established methods of ‘udicial rezsoning which may be discovered 
by analysis of reported cases ir. which thay have found notable expres- 
sion. International law, broadly defined, is not a system of judicial 
reasoning. It is extracted from customs and completed from philoso- 
phies. It is manifested in action in inzidents, arbitrations, and only to 
a limited extent in court decisions. 
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In the second place, there are Rmizaticns upon the availability of the 
case-method resulting from the sources o2 interrationallaw. The case- , 
method presupposes that all or most of the law which it 1s important to 
consider in an introductory course has found expression in reported 
cases. Thus the case-method, strictly speaking, is difficult of applica- 
. tion to the teaching of legal hissory, statute law, administrative law, 
or comparative law. Cbviously it will be difficult of application to 
international law, only & part of which ever fincs expression in reported 
.eases. There are many interesting cases to select from in presenting 
such subjects as recognition, territoria: jurisdicsion, the immunities 
of diplomats, the immunities of public ships, or extradition. On the 
other hand, there are only a few rather unsatisfactory cases involving 
states as international persons oz the international aspects of treaties. 
There are almost no really useful cases 5n international arbitration or 
the diplomatie protection of citizens abroad. The case-method of 
teaching international law, to be truly international, ought to make use 
of cases from the courts of many countries; but the availability of 
reported cases from the civil law countries is much limited by the lack 
of reports and digests and by th» form in which those countries report 
their court decisions. 

It is evident that the teacher 5f international law, if he is to use the 
ease-method at all, must adapt it in some way to the peculiar nature of 
his subject. He may approach ihe problem in either of three ways. 
He may attempt to cover in an _ntroductory fashion everything which 
" has been traditionally regarded as a part of international law, using cases 
as illustrative material or as prob ems for discussion wherever good cases 
are available. This appears to have b3en the course pursued in the 
past in most departments of pol-tical science. It is not even remotely 

related to the case-method of teazhing law. 
^^ In the second place, the teach=r of internaticnal law may attempt to 
cover only as much of the subjact as can be taught satisfactorily by 
using available British and American reported ceses. By so confining 
the course, it is possible to use the true case-method. The writer is 
informed that this plan has been pursued in a few law school courses. 
It is possible by this plan to cover only a smal: part of the subject. 
Indeed, such a course is not international law at all. It is the Anglo- 
American municipal law which i3 SEDIS in eases having certain inter- 
national complications. 

Finally, the teacher of international law may compromise, attempting, 
on the one hand, to save as muck of the true case-method as seems to be 
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warranted by the nature of the subject and the materials available, and, 
on the other hand, to broaden the scheme and content of the course by 
supplementing the usual Eritish and American cases with selected 
decisions of civil Jaw courts, excerpts from standard treatises, abridged 
reports of arbitrations, articles from treaties, occasional extracts from 
state papers, and references to historical materials. Such a compromise 
is difficult to execute satisfactorily. Eut it offers a way, if not the only 
way, to secure the chief pedagogic advantages of the case-method without 
obscuring the real nature oi international law or giving the student a 
false notion of its sources. It affords she student an opportunity to use 
a variety of sources. It also gives him an opportunity to work out his own 
system 1n coóperation with teacher and fellow students. And it makes 
possible a classroom in which all may participate in the work of analyz- 
ing, comparing, criticising, and applying. If the teacher is alive tohis 
responsibilities, intellectual independence and individual thinking on 
the part of students need never degenerate into mere dialectic and 
casuistry. The introduction, from the ‘storehouses of history, of 
relevant facts in regard ‘to territory, physiography, population, race, 
culture, resources, industries, wealth, lend and sea power, laws, manners, 
and the like, should make it possible ta discuss freely the most primitive 
and plastic of all branches of the law without lending countenance to 
barren scholasticism. If th» student’s notions of international law at 
the conclusion of such a 2curse are somewhat lacking in symmetry, 
systematic arrangement, or certainty of outline, may it not be that he 
has a truer picture than he would have received from more dogmatic 
' instruction? 

The preparation of a ease book or list of cases and readings for such a 
course should be at once more difficult and more interesting than the 
preparation of an ordinary law case book. . Every teacher of inter- 
national law, if possible, ought to edit his own book or list, for the case 
book is primarily a teacher's apparatus and should be suited to the 
.. pedagogic peculiarities of the teacher who uses it. For those who find it 
' possible to edit their own apparatus, the writer would like to offer the 
following suggestions. 

In using the reported cases, it will be well to make selections chiefly 
from cases which are reported rather driefly or which can be abridged 
to.a reasonable length without becoming fragmentary. An especial 
note is made of this because it so often happens that opinions on ques- 
tions -of international law sre long and discursive. Long, discursive 
opinions should be cut ruthlessly. The facts, the decision, and the 
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‘reasons therefor must of course b» saved but it is well to delete super- 
fluous dieta, long quotations frem documents, protracted reviews of 
authorities, and discussions of tecknical pcints of municipal law which are 

unrelated to the decision on the point of -nternational law. In general, 
if an opinion cannot be reducec to a comparatively few pages it is 
better not to use it. There are exceptions of eourse. . But long cases 
do not make a case book. They make a book of readings. 

In using cases on war and n»uvralitr, nothing short of the most 
extraordinary vigilance is adequete to prevent an improper emphasis. 
The cases on war and neutrality are the curse of the case teacher. There 
are so many of them and they present such interesting puzzles. It will 
be well to make a case book on the law applicable in peace time, spending 

— space generously, and then if space remains to put in a few cases on 
war and neutrality. Whatever else he may do, the editor should not 
get out an apparatus devoted rhostly to war and neutrality and call it a 
case book on international law. 

In selecting sources other then cases, the editor should avoid the 
inclusion of merely ephemeral metter. In general, he should make use 
of authoritative materials only, that is, materials which have served to 
define an important national viewpoint, or to Zormulate an important 
rule, or to establish an importani prececent, or to set forth something 
which has really influenced the kw’s development. The sources used 
ought to be sources which are especially worthy of preservation. These 
materials should be arranged so that the work of analyzing, comparing, 
criticizing, and applying will be stimulazing to the student, so that he 
will advance eagerly from one section to another. Repetitionshould be 
avoided. As far as possible mer» i lustration should be avoided. The 
materials may be arranged, for example, so that they will show an 
important development in' practise, inviting comparisons and criticism. 
Or they may be arranged tc present the two sides of & controversy, or 
alternative solutions for a problem. Sometimes it is possible to con- 
struct a case from them, taking a Drief statement of facts from a standard 
treatise, the outcome from a tresty, and the reasons for the final settle- - 
ment from state papers. Where several cases, zhus constructed, can be 
brought into an advantageous juxtapcsition, it may be possible to 
achieve something which approximates very closely to the true case 
system. The materials should always be arranged so that the student 
will be interested and so that it will be easy to challenge him to attack, 
defend, reconcile, or explain. 

. Whatever opinion one may hcld about the annotation of a case book 
_ in private law, it seems clear that the vast scope of international law 
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makes an abundance’ of TE and citation indispensable. The 
primitive and plastic character of inte-natioriál law, moreover, makes 1t 
important that there should be frequert references to sources of informa- 
tion about the facts of international life. The annotations and cita- 
tions, it is perhaps superfluous to add, should always be supplementary; 
they should never give away the answers to problems presented in the 
text. Mr. Pitt Cobbett’s scholerls Leading Cases and Opinions, 
familiar to all teachers and students of the subject, is not a case book at 
&ll; it is a book of problems with solutiens; it 1s a disguised text-book. 

In arranging the materials to present the leading principles and 
doctrines of the subject, the teacher should never forget that his first 
obligation is fidelity to the law as it is. ` The case book should be a faith- 
ful exposition of international law as & contemporary system. The 
teacher should be vigilant to avoid ersating an appearance of certainty 
by using as authoritative what is really argumentative. If the cases 
or other materials are unduly on2-sidel or dogmatic, it is important to 
appose to them or annotate them with something which will restore the 
balance and give the student a-true picture. We cannot advance the 
cause of inter janona law by inventin= harmony where there is in fact - 
discord. 

Enough has been said- to suggest tke importance of conservatism in 
: regard to publication. It takes a great deal of teaching experience to 
make a good case book. It will be well to experiment with the apparatus 
for a long time before attempting to pit it into permanent form. The 
apparatus may be used ir mimeograph, in multigraph, in temporary 
printing, or, if the class is small, simpy as a list of marked cases, until 
there is reasonable assurances that it is not only a good apparatus for — 
the editor, but also one which may be aseful to other teachers. A very 
crude collection of’ materials is much better for the teacher who has 
made it than a better collection made by someone else, but it is not 
worthy of publication for gereral use. 

Finally, it must be emphasized agair that the case book is a personal 
apparatus, which should be suited to the individual teacher's own con- 
ception of the subject and his own idess of method, and also that it is & 
teacher's apparatus, which should be coastructed in the light of an active 
teacher's experience. While there may be notable exceptions, of course, 
the utility of new ease books or of old books revised by those who are 
out of touch with the teaching business may be seriously doubted. In 
general, case books should be made cnl- by those whose ideas of method. 
are constantly being moolen and enriched by contact with students. - 

EDWIN D. DICKINSON. 

University of M ‘chigan Law Schoo!. 
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The Reorganization of the Administrative Branch of the National 
Government. By W. F. WiuLoucnHBy. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xv, 298.) 


A preliminary report on zdministrative reorganization was prepared 
by Mr. Willoughby, Director of the Instizute for Government Research, 
and given a limited circulation in mimeographed form in the spring of 
1921. The primary object oi this report was to present the views of 
the Institute on this subject to the Joint Committee of Congress on 
the Reorganization of Government Departments. The present volume, 
which is the latest in the se-ies of Studies in Administration published 
by the Institute, departs from the criginal report only in taking note of 
recent changes in administrative organization and in introducing 
certain alterations in the plen for reorganization as first recommended. 

. The book is divided into two parts. Part I is concerned with the 
general problem of administrative organization, and seeks to establish 
the imperative need for immediately effecting a thorough reorganization _ 
of the administrative branch of the national government. The funda- 
mental principles which should guide such an undertaking are set forth, 
the defects in the existing organization cf the rational government are 
discussed, and an outline of the proposed reorganization of the depart- 
mental system is presented. Part II, consisting of thirteen chapters, 
takes up in detail the proposed changes, not only with respect to the 
administrative departments and independent agencies, but also with , 
respect to Congress and the office o? the President. 

. Before any steps are taken toward reconstruction, it is essential that 
a definite decision should be reached regarding the principles or funda- 
mental character of the organization to be established. To this end, 
it is proposed that the following principles be given expression in a 
reorganized administrative system: (1) that the type of organization — 
to be adopted should be that known as tne integrated or departmental; 
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(2) that a clear distinction should be made between those services which | 
are of a purely administrative ckarectzr and those which are of a 
quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial, or othar special character, and that the 
attempt to apply the principle of departmentalization should only be 
made in reference to the administrative units; (3) that the principle of 
departmentalization should be one o: grouping services according to 
their purpose or function rather than the character of activities en- 
gaged in; and (4) that each departrert,.as far as practicable, be made 
. unifunctional in the sense that it will embrace only those servises whose 
special functions pertain to the general function for the performance 
cf which the department is established. | 

The fundamental defects in existing orgarization, as seen by the 
writer, may be summarized as follows: (1) The attachment of purely 
administrative services, such as the gcvernment printing office and the 
national botanic garden, to the legislative rather than to the adminis- 
trative branch. (2) The existence of a number of independent estab- 
lishments which should be made subordinate to one of the executive 
departments, in order that they might have closer. working relations 
with allied services, be subject to the overheac supervision of the head 
of a department, and have representation in the President/s cabinet. 
(3) A number of the executive deparsments, especially interior, com- 
. merce, and labor, make no pretense of being unifunctional in the sense 
that the activities of their several services fall m the same general field, 
have to do with the performance of the same general function, or even 
are of a character making it desirable that the services performing 
them should maintain close working relations with each other. (4) A 
number of other departments, such as treasury, war, and navy, which 
in theory are supposed to be unifunctional, embrace services and 
perform activities which have nothing to:do with their major func- 
tions. (5) The activities oi the government in the fields of public 
works, public health, commerce, edueation and science, and general. 
supply, which are now performed bz unrelated services in various” 
. departments, are of so distinct a character, on so large a scala, and so 
certain to receive extension in the immediate future, that it is believed 
to be impossible to organize a system of untfunctional departments 
without making provision for) separete departments to have these 
several interests in charge. 
- The writer is convinced that the activities of various scientific, 
educational, and welfare organizations in behalf of new executive de- 
partments or specific proposals for tha transfer of certain services to . 
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: other departments do not offer an adequate solution of the problem. 
What is required is that the entire orgenizaticn of the administrative 
‘branch of the government shall be considered as a whole and at one 
time. The latter task has beer. performed by Mr. Willoughby, and 
his recommendations are presented in outline form in Chapter IIT of the 
present volume. The general nzture of these proposals may be char- 
acterized briefly as follows: (1) Administrative services now under the 
direct control of Congress have Deen transferred to the administrative 
branch and have been grouped with services of the latter branch whose 
operations fall in the same field. (2) All independent establishments 
engaged in the performance of diszinctly admiristrative duties have 
been given a place in some one of tha executive departments. (3) Cer- 
tain services now in the departments heve been given the status of an 
independent agency because they are rot functional services, that is, 
they do not render services to tae public. (4) All of the departments 
provided for aré of a strictly uncfunctional character. 

Many of the specific changes proposed, which aré discussed in detail 
in succeeding chapters, have much io commend them and, no doubt, 
will receive serious consideration from those having responsibility for 
action. From the standpoint of studerts of administration, however, 
the chief merit of the book, and one which gives it permanent value, is 
the clear and concise presentaticn of th» fundemental principles which 
should govern the administrative organization of the national govern- 
ment, or, for that matter, anv zovernment. 

Liuoyp M. SHORT. 

Municipal University of Akron.. 
John Randolph of Roanoke. By Wintiam Ca3ELL Bruce. (New 

York and London: G. P. Pulmam’s Sons. 1922. Two vol- 

_ umes. Pp. viii, 661; v, 804.) 


Almost three-quarters of a century has elapsed since the publication 
of Garland’s Life of Randolph, and forty years have passed since Henry 
Adams, writing a biography of Eandolpa, availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, says Mr. Bruce, “to direct ageinst tke memory of Randolph . 
the thrice refined venom . . . . which kad filtered into his own 

veins from those of his great-grsndiather, grandfather and father” (I, 
p. v). In the meanwhile, persona. reminiscences and brief sketches of ' 
Randolph have appeared, and onlv. rezently, Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
has given Randolph the somewhat questiona»le distinction of being, 
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‘Sn many respects the noblest of the ‘Damaged Souls’.” Is has re- 
mained, however, for Mr. Bruze to write the definitive life of this re- 
markable figure in American politics. He has orought together a mass 
of hitherto unpublished material concerning Randolph, including his 
diary and other journals and mumerous Fandolph letters, and has told 
anew and completely the story of Randolph’s singular and fascinating 
career. The two volumes, chzracterized by comprehensive and schol- 
arly research, dispassionate judgment. and a literary quality of dis- 
tinction, will rank high in the fiald of American biography. 

The first volume, prefaced with the genealogy of Randolph’s clan, 
to which belonged, likewise, Jefferson, Marshall, and Lee; deals largely 
. with Randolph’s political career, his long and vivid congressional service, 
his part in the Virginia constitutional convention of 1829-30, and the 
‘diplomatic mission to Russia under Andrew Jackson; the second ap- 
. praises Randolph as a statesman and, orator, reveals the personal life 
of this gifted but restless and intemp=2rate figure, and gives much cf 

the social and ‘political history of the eza in which Randolph lived. 

' “Randolph’s position as an orator,” says his biographer, "is assured 
but his position as a statesman is by no means so certain. Indeed, if 
judged by the present standards of American statesmanship, it is 
. difficult for anyone except a student 5f history to think of him as a 
statesman at all; so completely lost beyond the possibility of redemp- 
tion are most of the causes for which he strove” (II, p. 218). But there 
are statesmen of “lost” as well as o? triumphant causes, continues Mr. 
Bruce, and it is from an early nineteenth-century standpoint that 
Randolph should be judged. Regarded from this perspective, he 
finds in his subject an unswerv-ng and zonsistent political faith, deserv- . 
ing well the tribute of his conszituents that by his death they “lost the 
most intelligent, the most consistent, and the most intrepid, advocate 
oi the Rights and Sovereignty of the States” (CI, p. 227). 

' For thirty years of almost zontinucus service Randolph sat in the 
House of Representatives, zealously defending the tenets which he 
` believed his party to have abandoned. During a brief period after the 
advent of Republicanism, he exercised a constructive leadership as 
chairman of the ways and m3ans committee. Soon came, however, 
the break with the Virginia dyrasty: a zitter denunciation of his party's 
compromise on the Yazoo claims; the failure of the Chase impeach-- 
ment, in which Randolph figured as a leading manager; differences with 
Jefferson and: Madison over methods for the acquisition of Florida; 
until finally, at the height of his pariy’s prestig2, he is an irreconcilable, 
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solitary often, save tor the power and grandeur of his eloquence or the 
menacing force of his terrifying and bitter invective. 

There is, seemingly, no episode in Randolph’s political career which 
is not adequately treated in these volumes; ro aspect of his personal 
life and characteristics which is not illumined through his own volumi- 
nous speeches and letters, or by impressions from contemporary friends 
and enemies. Both of these he possessed in abundance, which was in 
keeping with his own proud boas, made in reference to his descent from 
King Powhatan, “that he was sprung irom a race which were known 
never to forsake a friend or forgive a foe" (I, p. 291). 

Bruce WILLIAMS. 

University of Virginia. 


People and Politics. By SOLOMON BuLK LEY GRIFFIN. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Compary. 1923. Pp. xi, 510.) 


Men rarely write history when they write thair reminiscences. They 
sometimes furnish the material for it, and sometimes indeed material 
which the judicious historian will take eare to avoid. Even where the 
writing is not the offspring of imeginazion and poor memory it quite 
often has the purpose of revealing the responsibility of the author for 
the ordering of-events, especially if he has been in office. The success 
of Mr. Griffin's book is chiefly due to h:s almost unrivaled opportunity 
of knowledge concerning the men and the publie events about which he 
writes, his position of detachment in the sense that he was never even 
a, candidate for office, and his highly i-ained capacity for observation 
and exact ‘writing. When a mere boy he became connected with the 
Springfield Republican and rapidly rose in its service until he became 
its managing editor, a posttion he helc for tke sxtraordinary term of 
forty years. Notwithstanding the limitations im osed upon its earning 
power by a small local constituency, the Republican was yet able to 
attain a prestige and influence in whicn it was surpassed by no other 
newspaper. Its stern adherence to prinziple, and the vigor and courage 
with which it expressed itself won for it a wide-spread recognition. 
Mr. Griffin’s long connection with such a newspaper brought him into 
intimate relations with the leading men in the polities of this period; 
it gave him an opportunity to see the inside working of the political 
forces; and it developed a discriminatinz and exact style of writing. 

The result is a trustworthy narrative whick is by no means merely 
the raw material of history, but much of vrhicE is history in its finished - 
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form. His point of view is that of one who was originally a Republican 
but keenly sensitive to the faults of his party, and who gave it à good 
deal of the faithful wounding of à friend. The corruption and political 
excesses following the Civil War led him to support Greeley and Tilden, 
and the nomination of Blaine in 1884 led him io support Cleveland. 
Perhaps it would be more exast to speak of him es an Sd 
with no bias towards either party as a party. 

His treatment of the individuals of whom he writes is on the whos 
generous. His censure is to be inferred rather from what he does not 
say than from what he says. There is space here for only a brief 
reference to his estimate of ind-viduals. He- placed a high value upon 


. the late W. Murray Crane, with whom he was acquainted before the 
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latter entered politics. Crane never made speeches but he attained 


the proportions of & leader on account of his sure judgment, his cease- 


‘less activity, and his rapidity of. actior. He kept a steady control of 


the machinery of his party anc, if he could be called a boss at all, he 


- was an easy one. He never punished independence but tried to keep 


everybody in line. He did not treat the party as a personal perquisite 
existing for his own advancement with the offices for his own personal 
Eres and henchmen. 

. Griffin’s estimate of another char acter is full of interest and 
di be received with less dissent now than three years ago. “Beyond 
peradventure, to my mind, Woodrow Wilson will be seen as the epic 
figure of his period, whose outstanding proportions time will not blur 
or reduce." ' One will find grounds for differing with Mr. Griffin here 
and there, but his book is upor a high level and it is a long timesince 
another so really notable a contribution has been made to our political 
literature. 

SAMUEL W. McCALL. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


A Study of "Monarchicat" Tendencies in the United States from 


1776 to 1801. By Lovise Burnnam Dunpakr, Px.D. (Urbana; 
_ Tit. , University of Ilinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Ms X, 
(Ne. 1. 1922. Pp. 164.) 


"The author of this study has very properly pointed out that “mon- D 


-archical” tendencies are larze'y a matter of definition. The work 
. Involves a reclassification of rather well known historical episodes, from 


the stand-point of whether or not they seem to point toward the evolu- 
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tion of the United States government into a monarchy in the period 
under discussion. "Thé attempts st reconciliation on the eve of the 
Revolution might more propsrly be interpreted as the gropings of a. 
people who really knew little besides monarchy. The tendencies 
during the Revolution, in which the authcr gives a good resumé of the 
Broglie episode, might as properly be considered merely the wishes of 
a lot of disgusted Americans to get baek into the British Empire and 
have peace. The tendencies which are discussed as’ having been 
prevalent at the close of the Revolutior and during the period of chaos 
can as fairly be considered a longing for a stakle government at a time 
when monarchy represented the only known kind of stable government. 
Hence this is not so much a question of political theory as of a desire 
for political tranquillity for economie reasons. The period of the 
Constitutional Convention produces the most convincing evidence of ' 


monarchical tendency, and the author's treatment of the Prince Henry “3 


of Prussia affair is well done. But during the convention and during 
the period of ratification a good deal of the talk about the possibility . 
of monarchy was merely anti-federalist propaganda, and it would have ^ 
been well if the author had stressed this fact a little more effectively. 
The anti-monarchical tendency is, after all, the characteristic of this 
period, and the monarchical tendencies which Miss Dunbar records are 
mostly the ideas of people who could not change their minds quickly 
enough and could not become adjusted to the philosophy of Tom 
Paine's Common Sense. The plans for tae establishment of a monarchy 
in the United States are presented in a way which convinces the reader 


‘that Miss Dunbar has done a remarkably thorough piece of work, 


and the whole study gives evidence of the most painstaking research 
into published sources, including a very wide reading in contemporary 
newspapers. On the whole it is a piece of negative evidence, but it is 
done in a manner which will make it quite unnecessary for anyone to 


do it over again. It certainly settles for some time to come the fact 


that there were monarchical tendencies, but that on the whole the 
United States had definitely turned its back on: that politieal form.. 
An excellent bibliography is appended, and the whole leaves little to 
be desired in the way of critical trea;ment and apparatus. It is a 


, decidedly useful piece of work for the historian of the critical period. 


m d RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 
Trinity College, Durham, North Carotene. 
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County and Township Government in ihe United States. Bv 
Kirk H. Porter. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1922. Pp. xiii, 362.) E. 


.'The appearance of another book on local rural government is sig- 
nificant as indicating the growing im»ortanee of a phase of American 
government which until recently has been almost completely neglected. 
For over a decade Professor John A. Fairlie's excellent and still useful 
treatise on Local Government in Counties, Towns and Villages (first 
edition 1906; revised 1914) was the pioneer in the field, in 1917 H. S. 
Gilbertson published The County, and in 1921 H. G. James wrote Local 
Government in the United States, making 1n all two books on loca! govern- 
' ment in general and one on the broader aspects of the county. (This 


-` enumeration does not, of course, include »ompilations of articles or 


Specialized tr eatises.) Consequently Professor Porter's County and . 
Township Government in the United States should be received with 
interest: by teachers and students cf Iccal institutions because it adds 
one more source of information.and also differs somewhat from the 
other works in scope, Sene joint of view, and Eton of 
treatment. 

The first chapter of ‘fis book is devcted by way of introduction to a 
discussion of minor areas of governmert, showing how the county and, 
', township differ from other local units, especially from pure administra- 
tive districts, and also setting forth the importance of local self-govern- 
ment. “The outstanding characteristic of the county and the town- 
ship," concludes the author, “is that taey sre, and always have been, 
areas for local self-government. . . . . The importance of this 
point cannot be too firmly emphasized. Contemporary political 
‘thinkers are by no means convinced that local self-government is 
essential to democracy, but the fact reraains that local self-government 
' has been looked upon as an essential feature of democracy in America, 


.' and it has been through the county and the township that self-govern- 


“ment has been exercised. If it were not for the political machinery of 
"county and township all the people living outside the boundaries of 
urban districts would have no opportunity to enjoy this peculiarly 
American form of democracy. Ané after all, so far as area is concerned, 
‘the municipalities are but dots upon thé map" (pp. 16-17). "This: 
. quotation is important as setting forth tre author's attitude and interest , 
- in the county and township, and differs somewhat from James’ con- 
clusion that the “American county is neither a natural unit for the 
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administration of state affairs, nor does it constitute a natural division 
for the conduct of local affairs," and “even more true is it ir 
that the ‘non-urban subdivisions of the county, such as the townships 
of the Middle Western states, are ineffective areas of local government" 
(Local Government in the United States, p. 470). “There would seem 
to be no justification for smaller areas of local government than the 
county, except for the urban communitizs” (James, p. 473). 

The second and third chapters are given over to a description of the 
origin of local self-government in the New England colonies and the 
variations from the New England tyre in the other colonies. The 
fourth chapter includes a very clear explanation of the present-day 
types of local government organization under the headings. of ‘The 
New England Group," “The South and Far West," “The Central 
Group,” “The North Central Group,” and “The South Central 
Group." Chapter V discusses the legal status of the county and 
township, while Chapter VI enumerates their functions and explains 
how such functions are divided between the two units. The next 
nine chapters, constituting the bulk of the book, descrite the 
organization and powers of the various county officials, tell how 
the typical county does its work, and set forth certain suggestions 
for the reform of county government. The author is of the cpinion - 
that the chief problem of reform, end the one most. difficult of 


solution because of constitutional and political obstacles, is the need « 


for a complete reorganization of the internal machinery of county 
government. Instead of the manager plan Professor Porter favors a 
simplified government centralized und»r a responsible county board 
which would appoint practically all of the other officials except the 
sheriff and the prosecuting attcrnzy. Home rule for counties is only. 
briefly mentioned, receiving less than a page, and no mention is made 


of the optional charter system as a possible compromise method of .. 


departing somewhat from the rigidity of a general form of .county : 
government. The-need for county and city consolidation receives. 
somewhat more consideration, but less perhaps than is deserved by a. 
problem which is so vital in the more thickly settled portions of our 
larger states. The last two chapters deal with “Townships and County 
Districts” and “Small Municipalities," -espectively. 7 
Professor Porter’s work is worthy of high praise because of the sim- _ 
' plicity and clearness with which he has described institutions which . 
vary so much from state to state as almost to defy classification. But PS 
in many instances there seems to be a tendensy toward over-generali- 
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zation which makes the boox rather easy diet for any but beginning 
students. For example, classificaticn of property for taxation is dis- 
posed of in eight lines without refsremce to tae practice in any one 
state (the experience of Iowa. the author’s own state, would have been 
of interest); state audit of county accounts is recommended but ‘no 
description is given of the successful systems accually in operation; the ~ 
coroner is criticized and reccmmencations are made for the abolition 
or reform of this office, but the author cces not describe how some states, 
such as Massachusetts, have actually solved this problem by the ap- 
pointment of an expert medical examiner in place of the elected coroner. 
In the discussion of home rule for sounties no description is given of 
the Celifornia or Maryland experience, and the discussion of county- 
city consolidation would have been nore illuminating if there had 
been some description of the actual prcblems feced in a typical metro- 
politan: center and an explanation o? what some few cities such as 
Denrer, Colorado, and the V:rginia citizs have aceomplished;along this 
line. To have described more fully the details of local government in 
all its: phases would have been undesirable and highly confusing, and 
as mentioned above the author's genecal arrangement and treatment 
are worthy of the highest praise, but at the same time & somewhat 
larger use of striking examples and ectual irstances, together with 
fewer generalizations, would have mace the bock of greater value. 
| A. C. HANFORD. 
Harvard Unersiiy. 


The Law of City Planning and Zoning. By FRANK BACKUS 
WinLiAMS. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. 
Pp. xvii, 738.) 


." Mr. Williams’ book is, first of all, a striking ten years record of 
" accomplishment. Much of it could nct have been written a decade 
ago because the complete zoning of eit.es was "known in the United 
States and Canada before 1916. Planning commissions as official 
parts of the city administration did not 2xist before 1909 and then there 

: was only one. The very name “city planning” had no very’. clear 
‘meaning until the Burnham Plan for Caicago ir 1909 and 1910. Now 

. city planning has a meaning to the men on the street in many cities. 

’ "The lone planning commission of 1909 has grown to 175 commissions 
2 operating under state laws'and municipal ordinances. City planning 
, énactments are on the statute books BE many states, and there is & 
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considerable city planning literature in this country. During the last 
few years the sweep of zoning has been countrywide. Comprehensive 
zoning ordinances have been adopted in New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, “Los Angeles, Milwaukee, “Washington, Newark, 
Indianapolis, Providence, St. Paul, Akron, Atlanta, and in over sixty 
_ smaller cities and towns; and they are being prepared in as many more 
cities and towns, large and small. 

In several cities zoning has been enforced long enough to be tested 
by the courts of last resort, which have found without exception that a 
properly drawn zoning ordinance is a valid exercise of the police power. 
Mr. Williams, in his chapter on “Zoning in Canada and the United 
. States," records a most respectable bcdy of judicial decisions on the 
subject. All this material for the United States, for Canada, and for 
Europe has been digesied by a trained lawyer with a wide experience 
in city planning and a keen appreciation of its value. A very useful 
part of the book is the appendix which contains, besides citations of 
decisions and laws, a helpiul bibliography.  ' à 

But Mr. Williams has produced much more than a historical record 
or a timely book of reference full of suggestive material which will be 
used profitably by the student of municipal government and the practi- 
cal city official. It is a book for specislists, but it is still more a book 
that is good reading for every thoughtful citizen. Such topics as “how 
a city acquires land," “how the land is paid Zor,” “how the city plan 
can be carried out with little finarcial burden," and “how the city can 
gain in attractiveness and charm,” should be all of more than passing 
interest; and the book, in spite of its technical nature, has the read- 
ability of a biography. 

FLAVEL SHURTLEFF. 

A National Conference on City Planning. ~ 


English Local Government: Statutory Authorities for Special Pur- ~” 


poses. By SrpNEY AND Beatrice WEBB. (London and New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1922. Pp. vii, 521.).. 


This is the fourth and concluding volume in the splendid series on _ 
English Local Government, 1689-1835. It was the year 1899 when: 
the authors: began their studies in this field. It was not until 1900, 
however,—the year of the founding of the American Political Science 
Review,—that they issued the first volume in their compendious c 
under the title, English Local Berney The Parish and the County.. 


ro. 
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` There followed in 1908 the two volumes subtitled, The Manor and the 
.^ Borough. (For more extensive reviews of the earlier volumes, see this 
Review, I, 277-282; II, 645-647.) Many years ensued in which numer- 
ous other studies filled the minds and occupied the hands of the authors: 
Besides. other works they produced in this period English Poor Law 
Policy (1910), Grants in Aid (1911, with a new edition in 1920), The ,. 
Story of the King’s Highway (1913), and English Prisons under Local 
Government (1922), all by the same publishers. These studies contrib- 
ute in large measure to the imporzan; work on the history of local 
government, bringing some phases' of the story down to the present 
day. Finally, almost a quarter-century after the inception of the 
work on the history of local government, 1689-1835, the authors and. 
their publishers have given us the completion thereof in the volume 
under review. Thus again in our own day Lave been justified the 
words of Thomas Madox, ‘‘Whoso desireth tc discourse in à proper 
manner concerning corporated towns and communities, must; take in a 
great variety of matter, and should be allcwed s great deal of time and . 
preparation. The subject is extensive and difficult.” 

It is important to stress the fact that the volume on The Parish and 
the County, the two volumes on The Manor and the Borough, and the 
present volume on Statutory Authorities for Special Purposes, constitute 
a complete series. Together they form an encyclopedic description 
and history of English local government in the century and a half 
before 1835. Although the treatment is. topical, local government is 
dealt with es a single problem. All phases of the subject are discussed 
ina comprehensive manner. If any feaure of the work may be selected 
as being particularly meritorious, it is the fact that the authors look 

behind the written laws, the charters, and the court decisions, into the 
| very life of the iristitutions in daily operation. The authors wisely 
“observe that “the student has always to be on his guard agains; assum- 
ing that, because an Act of Parliarnent ordered something to be done, 
it therefore was done." 'The Webbs have traversed.not only the | 
general laws, and the great mass of local acts, but also the almost 
` unexplored rolls and minutes of numercus parishes, counties, boroughs, 
. and other authorities, and a wealth of contemporary newspaper and 


6 pamphlet commentary upon the actual workings of institutions. The 


result is a work of scholarship perhaps unrivaled in the field of local 
government. Thé student desiring guidance in methods of careful and 
. exhaustive work, cannot do better than to read the preface to the volume 
. on The $0000 and the County l , YS 
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The volume on Statutory Authorities does two important things.. 


For the first time it gives us & complete view of the more than, 1700 
special units created by or under statubes in the eighteenth century to 
do the work required by new conditions in English life, which the old 
units were unfit to handle. "Tis beginning of legislative intervention 
. in the affairs of local government was itself a highly significant departure 
" which has been described seperately by one who collaborated exten- 
sively with the authors (F. H. Szencer, Municipa’ Origins). Under par- 
liamentary authority were created the “courts? or commissioners oi 
sewers, for the drainage of fens and crowned lands, the incorporated 
guardians of the poor, over a thousend “turrpike trusts,” and the 
various bodies of police and improvement commissioners, for “paving, 
' lighting, cleansing, watching and otherwise improving the streets of the 
rapidly developing urban centres of the eighteenth century." Many if 
not most of the functions which today are considered to be peculiarly 
municipal, were performed bv these ad hoc bodies. The areas of 


the new authorities simply flung new networks of overlapping bounda-: 


ries upon an already mazy map, to the complete destruction of all 
conception of uniformity. 'TLere was local gcvernment enough but 
there was “no system of local governmen:.” 


. Equally important, and the more welcome because it is unexpected ' 


in a volume under such a title, is the brilliant resumé of the develop- 
ment of English local government in all its branches in the period 


studied. There are two chapters, one dealing with “The Old Prin-. 


ciples,” the other with the new. The authors found at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century a loose, heterogeneous, unsystematized 


congeries of local authorities, based almost entirely on custom and 


common law. Parliament tock almost no interest in local adminis- 
tration. The power of active participation in local affairs was a 
special privilege of a semi-private nasture which was conferred only 


upon those who pursued some productive vocation, or who owned | 


property, or who were elected freemen by the other voters. To its 
members .a corporate borough was “a complex of immunities and 
franchises, rights and privileges,” of an almost private nature although 
the king and his ministers might take a different view and put some 
stress on public obligations. Everywhere the membership of these 


corporations tended tc becorne more aad more restricted, until by 1835 ` ~ 


approximately three-fourths of the boroughs were governed by close 


bodies, little oligarchies of self-selected members, ‘consisting almost 


entirely of.the well born. At the same time, all persons resident within 


é 
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the somewhat vague boundaries of the borough were obliged to serve 
in public or corporate capacities withovt compensation. This was the 
basis of the. publie services. A salaried, permanent, professionalized 
group of public employees was urkrown in tie local units. A few 
offices, made valuable by fees, weré actually held by the incumbents 
by a freehold tenure based on immemorial usage. 
By the end of the period the new principles: of local administration . 
were already emerging. The industrial and agrarian r evoluticns, and 
the new ideas of liberty and democracy flung abroad in the land, had 
. even before 1835 brought some significant changes into English local 
government. With “the massing of men” in the new industrial areas, _ 
pauperism and crime grew apace. There came a “devastating torrent E 
of nuisances," and in 1831-32 a plagua of Asiatic cholera. The old 
methods in highway construction, poor law administration, saritation, 
poiice pr otection, and justice, simply droke down under the new strains. 
...By slow and painful steps local gcvernments were being forced to 
- become more efficient. Unpaid, unskilled, obligatory citizén service 
gradually gave way to public contracicrs with staffs of wage earners, 
. and ultimately to a paid professional staff of permanent public officials. | 
The municipal civil service was in embryo. In the meantime democ- : 


racy was receiving a new meaning. Ir a few areas the old privileged _ . 


vocational classes slowly lost their monopolistic control of local govern- 
ment to a,more extensive group of rate-payers, and everywhere the . 
people lost confidence in the close corporations which attempted to 
-govern.them. The impracticability of the old form of government by 

. semi-judicial courts and juries becarne more apparent year by year, 
until at last, the system of representasive government began to be 
established in the communities. The representatives of the rate- 
paying consumers became the'direciors of permanent paid staffs of 
public workers. This new basis of government was brought about very 
largely by the new intervention of Parliament in a once neglected field. - 
Parliament was beginning to take an interest, and with the increase of 
its activities in this field the basis of local government was slowly and 

l quietly shifted from custom to stanute. The same authority .began, 
also, to effect by degrees a unification and simplification of local govern-. 
ment areas. The ad hoc authorities began to fall into desuetude., -To 
cap the climax there were finally y set up by Parliament the specialized 
central departments to supervise the acti~ities and to.raise the standards 
of the local units" Thus there was at last provided a teacher for the 

~ school of local self-government. . But most of this progress comes just 
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at the end of the period discussed bv the Webbs. In 1835 there was 
still “no system of local goverrment." 

Like the earlier volumes in the series, he last one includes an index 
of persons, an index of places, acd an index of subjects. The foot- 
notes contain invaluable biblog-aphiea. notes. Indeed, the entire 
. execution of the work is above reproach. 

| WILLIAM ANDERSON. 
University of Minnesota. 


The Constitution of Canada: Ax Introduction to its Development 
and Law. By W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A., Lirr.D. (New 
"York: Oxford University Press. 1322. Pp. xx, 519.) 


Professor Kennedy has undzrtaken. to quote from his preface, *an 
evolutionary account of the variozs movements and stages which have 
issued into the organized politicel life of the Canada of to-day." As 
a sckolar trained in the British Isles enc now teaching in a Canadian 
university, and alreacy favoreoly knows for his work in the field of 
Canadian constitutional history, the writer brings to his task a 
breadth of view and a thorough scholzrsaip which insures for this new 
book first rank among the investigations of Canadian constitutional 
development. The importance of Canadian precedents in the recent 
settlement of the Irish question and the creation of the Irish Free State 
is but one indication ci the timeliness of Professor Kennedy’s book. 

Although the writer modest y claims to have written neither a de- 
scription nor an analysis of Cgnsia's pclitical institutions, the reader 
will find much detailed informaton on the political, economie, and 
social history of Canada, as a necessary prerequisite for a correct 
understanding of its constitutional evolution. Nor has the influence 
of Canada’s southern neighbor been overlooked. The book begins with 
. & careful analysis of the governr-ent ard' institutions of New France 
 &nd traces the development of the Canadian constitution straight 
through to the present time. The growirg friction between the English 
and French in Lower Canade and the political troubles of Upper Canada 
under the Constitutional Act of 1131 aze created in great detail, through 
the administrations of each successive governor, in excellent chapters | 
full of allusions to the generzl Listory 2f the period. Some may be 
startled, however, to learn that “The Sarmily compact’ were nothing 
if not competent," and “there was no real organized ‘public peculation 
under their régime." In the discussicn of the events leading to union, 
Joseph Howe’s letters in answer t> Lcrd Russell are ranked with Dur- 
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. ham's epoch-making report for the shrewd insight they give into the 

workings of the old colonial system. .'The analysis of thé governmental 
policies of all the governors from Sydenham to the realization of re- 
sponsible government is nicely interwoven with the narrative of the 
more important political events of the period, and the picture of con- 
ditions in and outside Canada at the tame of the Quebec np 
when “Canada was born in a period o? mid-vietorian gloom,” is bril- ` 
liantly drawn. But perhaps the greatest interest atiaches to the later 
chapters. ‘The development of Canadian autonomy and nationhood is 
treated in two periods, the first extending from 1857 to 1914, the second 
covering the years since the outbreak of the World War. The dis- | 
cussion of the development of Canadiaa autonomy in such matters as 
commerce, finance, justice, down to the recognition of Canada’s status 
in the covenant of the League of Netions, is most detailed. In a 
chapter. on the nature of Canadian federalism, the writer quotes exten- 
sively from the notable cases and opimons of ecurts, legislatures, and 
government officials in England, Canade, and the provinces, and makes 
the usual allusions to the federal systen of the United States. In his^ 
final chapter Professor Kennedy ventuces the ecnclusion- that in spite 
of the momentous changes which have cecurred s nce 1914 in Canada’s 
status within the empire, “Canada’s satus in international law has 
undergone no fundamental change;” the diplomatic unity of the empire 
' has been preserved; and even “the League of Nations in giving Canada E 
a new position at the same time binds i eloser tc the imperial crown.’ 
In short, Canada’s present stage of constitutional development con- 
tinues to challenge the Austinian theory of sovereignty; Canada has 
attained a sovereignty that is real, but withal not absolute. 

Professor Kennedy has done a valuatle, necessary, and timely piece 
of work. The book is faultlessly printed. At th» end of each chapter 
is a list of authorities, and at the end of the book, a table of the cases 
cited in the text. The index is adequat-. The Eritish North America 
Act of 1867 has been reprinted as an appendix. : 
] CARL WITTER. 
Ohio State University. 


The Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of. the British Overseas ' 
Dominions. By Epwarp Porritr Edited by David Kinley. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1922. Pp. xvi, 492.) ` 


It must be confessed that it is surprising to get such a book as this 
published by the Clarendon Press. The late Mr. Porritt would no 
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doubt ave revised and improved this somewhat disjointed series’ of 
articles. had hé lived. The number of misprints. inaccuracies of detail 
which sould have been verified, and contradictions in this volume is 
remarkable. Professor Kennedy of Toronto has already noted enough 
of them to cover nearly three pages of the Canadian Historical Review 
. (December, 1922), and even this list we have nct found to be exhaustive. . 
Perhaps an editor could hardly haze been expected to go further than 
correct such mistakes end undertake drastically to revise and shorten 
the subject-matter. Had he done so, however, he could have added 
vastly zo the value of the book. ‘he main theme of the author is the 
gradua. development oi the fiscal autonomy and treaty-making power 
of the dominions especially in relation to Canada, during the nine- 
teenth century. It is not an entirely intricate subject, but had this | 
book provided .a coherent and systematic statement of this process, 
it, would have been valuable as a booz of reference. Unfortunately, 
there is so much repetition of argumerits and of the same illustrations. 
in the course of the six parts into which the book is arbitrarily divided 
that the reader is wearied and bewildered instzad of being enlightened. 
. Anyone who turns to Chapter IV of Part IV will find a good example 
of this muddled method. 

Another criticism that can fairly be >rought against the book is the 
. monoteny of abuse against the mother-country. Up to 1849 Eng- 
" land's protective system did, as Mr. Porritt shows, in some respects ` 
hampe- colonial developmen3, but =ven so, as he admits, the advantage 
was no; always on the side of England. Since then up to 1887 or 1895— 
the dates seem to differ—Mr. Porriit's contention is that the dominions - 
"were a- Ways kept on a Procrustean bed of.free irade, chiefly by what 
he calls free trade propaganda from the colonizl office; but it seems, 
even from his account, thas the dominions, from 1850 onwards, got 
very much their own way with protective tariffs when they had made 
up them minds to have them. j 

In one respect he is definitely ir. error, when he argues that Ripon's 
dispatch of'1805 was an attempt to limit the dcminions' freedcm. It 
did twe things: it pointed out that preferences to the dominions would 
be: detrimental to the mother-eouatry' 3 systems; in fact, it protested ` 
against. a “preference propaganda" from the dominions; and secondly, 
insteac of restricting the dommions’ power of negotiation on fiscal 
matters it pointed out a method bv which tkey could make their 
voices heard without breaking up the unity of the empire by isolated 
action. 
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In spite of these defects the book centains much valuable material 
for those who choose to delve sor it in tae somewhat tangled soil. The 
.. Importance attached, for example, to the constitutional victory won 
. for the dominions over the Rebellion Losses Ast of 1849 is admirably 
brought out; and the author insists righzly on tke point not often noted 
that North's Declaratory Act of 1778, though it was useless for the 
revolting colonies, proved an importano charter of the other colonies’ 
liberties. The appendices of illustrative materiel are also valuable. 
| Bast WILLIAMS: 
Magill University. 


British? and Continental Pie Pelicy. By B. G. De Mont- 
GOMERY. (New York: E. P. Drtton ard Company. 1922. 
' Pp. 575.) | ' 


This book is a treasure house of information upon the labor problems 

.. of Gr eat ‘Britain, France, and the three Szandinavian countries. The 
. first part of the volume is devoted tc a description of the political 
labor movement in each of these countries, while the latter half deals 
ishethe legislation enacted by the varzous nations on such matters as 

the legal position of trade-unions, conciiation and arbitration, the ' 
minimum wage, hours of work, unemplcyment, and the nationalization 
+ of industry. There is probably no oth=r single source which contains 
.'so much meaty material upon the field which iz covers. The sections 
‘dealitig with Norway, Sweden, and Demmerk are especially valuable to . 
the English speaking students of indus rigzl relations whose knowledge 
ofthe situation in these countries is all too fragmentary and confused. 
Mr. De Montgomery is manifestly ccnsezvst ve in his point of view 

and fearful of the rapidly growing movements that threaten the hege- 
mony of the capitalistic system, but he is refreshingly fair and compre- 
hensive in his statement of facts. Hesesms to believe that on the whole 
the general strike is doomed to failure. "While the Swedish strikes of 
1902 and 1909, and the French attempt of 1920, are indeed corrobo- 
rative of this thesis, there are cn the othe- hand the successful Danish 
Strike of 1920 and the power of such a threat in Norway in 1921. 

. . Furthermore, if the history of general strikes elsewhere is studied, it 
wil be found that while there have been fiaseos such as recently oc- 
‘eurred iri:Italy, there have also been a ccnsiderable number of successes, 
of which perhaps the most notable waz the German geheral strike of 
1920 which overcame the Kopp “puteh” and prevented the return 
of the monarchy:: The evidence o? the last few years, indeed, seems 


- 
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to indicate that the general strike is not a ‘ ‘myth, ” as Sorel once. ad- 
mitted, but when used for fundamental political, obj LE it may 
DocoHiió a reality charged with great power. 
The quality of this work should enecurage someone to undertake a 
similar work for the remaining eountri ies of continental Europe. ` 
Paut H. Doveras. 


University of Chicago. 


Russia Today and Tomorrow. By PauL N. Minivxov. (New 
York:. The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. x, 392.) 

Autocracy and Revolution in Russia. Bv Baron SzgRGIUS A. 
Korrr, -D.C.L., LL.D. (New York: The Macmillart Som 
pany. 1923. Pp. viii, 16i.) 


The average American becomes bewildered as he listens to the con- 


flicting voices which speak for Russia. In a vague sort of way he dis- ` 


counts them all heavily and hopes that affairs in that unfortunate land 


will come out alright in the end. He is fed up on tales reciting. the, 


woes of emigré nobles and landlerds. P: opaganda no longer incites him. 
Even appeals for relief to millions of Zamine stricken peasanti t iust 
overcome the inertia of doubt witk regard to all things Russian. ` 

The above works are written by Russians with ‘ae 'con- 


victions and sympathies. The authors are trained students and emi- `+. 
nent authorities in the field o? schclarskip. They are among the more - 


liberal and enlightened of the voices from Russia. Both have confi- 
dence in the future of their nation, and their hopes are unshaken even 
when scholarship is unable to provide the grounds for early realization. 
Faith and assurance find expression in Professor Miliukov’s chapter on 
“Russia Tomorrow,” and in Professor Korff’s chapter on “Some Lessons 


. of the Russian Revolution." 


Would that the peasant of Russa were vocal. All the aspirants for 
leadership in Russia, all the groups seeking to voice the will of her 
people: pin their faith to the peasant. Constituting over 80 per cent 


- of the population, the peasantry has yet to find the power of affirmative 


expression. Through non-eoóperzlion, passive resistance, and even 
open rebellion, the peasant foils many & program for the restoration of 


' Russia because those programs do not suit him. He holds a veto that 


all admit to be final. Intervenzion failsd because he assisted.the Bol- 
shevik; the land nationalization palicy 5f the Bolshevik failed because 
the peasant would have rione of it. Witaout the assent of the peasantry 
no government can long endure in Russia. : 


~ 
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The literature of thé Russian revolition is only partially available 
to those unfamiliar with the Russian language, but that part which is 
in English has been enriched by the con-ributions of Professors Miliukov 
r and Korff. They are capable interpreters and their books are char- 
acterized by style and charm which add much to the delight of reading 
them. Russia Today and Tomorrow is much the more pretentious and 
informing; Professor Korff's Six lectures . are more reflective and 
philosophical. l 

To the student of contemporary crvilization the chapter by Pro- 
fessor Miliukov on “Russia’s Contributor so the World's Civilization" 
. will prove a fruitful and suggestive irtroduction to ‘cultural achieve- 
ments with which too many Americans. are unfamiliar. 

RussELL M. STORY. 

University of Illinois. 


P The :Western Question in Greece aad Turkey: A Study in the 
Contact of Civilisations. By ARNOLD J. TovwsEE. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. xv, 420.) 


| 7 Wise. Men from the Hast and fron the West. By ABRAHAM 


| MivRIE RIHBANY. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
^. 1922. Pp. 310.) 


‘vy. Western Races and the World. Essays arranged and edited by 


.K. 8. Marvin. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1922. 
Fp. 264.) 


“in his minute study of the structure of voverninent) the political 
scientist may easily ignore the purposss for which governments exist 
and the problems they have to solve. Tc such a tendency these three 
books will be a wholesome antidote. TThev deal with the relationship 
of what we call Eastern ana Western Gvilizations and of the so-called 
“advanced” and “backward” races. Thesa books will disappoint the 
Nordic idolater. None of them harps upon the ‘supremacy of the 
white race or the superiority of western civilization. Mr. Marvin does 
say that the white man is better than the black, because he “has be- 
hind him a tradition of a collective g-owth in power and knowledge 
for now negrly three thousand years, in which'each individual has : 
a share." But the West should use this accumulated power, as. 
trustee, "to bring up the whole body ef their zellow men to the level. 
reached by the most advanced” (p. 23). 


my 
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As Dr. Rihbany so clearly points oui, the Orient has contributed a 
great deal to this store of culture. The eivilization of the East, he says, 
rests on agriculture and religion; the civilization of the West, on industry 


and education. To the easterner, life is an inheritance; to the westerner, ;.: 


it is an evolution. The eastern mind is submissiveand contemplative; 
the western mind is aggressive and experimental. The Holy Books of 
the East have defined the ends of life; the busy factories of the West 
have supplied the means to carry out these ends; but in the feverish 
struggle to get the where-with-all, the West has forgotten the objects 
for which it should be used. It is impossible for a people to produce 
Twenty-third Psalms and Standard Oil companies—at the same time. 
But he hopes that eventually the commercial mind of the West will be 
joined with the spiritual mind of the East to produce men fit to rule the 
earth. 
Mr. Toynbee also comes to the defense of Eastern civilization. The 
. atrocities charged against the Turk are not a part of the Oriental plan " 
of life. “From the end of the Greek War of Independence dówn,to the . | 
fall of Abdul Hamid, there was no bload-feud between the Anatolian 
Greeks and Turks” (p. 181); “Orientals have no greater predisposition 


to atrocities than other people" (p. 266). And he points out that.while . ° 


the Turks were butchering the Armenians in the last war, Russian troops 


murdered 500,000 Turkish nomads in Central Asia (p. 342). Itis only : . 
since the Turk has been infected with western nationalism, that he has `` 


embarked upon wholesale persecution of racial minorities. The western. 
public has encouraged Turks and Greeks “to strut like fighting cocks” 
(p.327). Turkish nationalism “‘is at onze the acceptance of the western 
idea and a revolt against Western domination'' (p. 322). 

Some people will call Mr. Toynbee prc-Turk. He ignores thé dáad 
hand of tradition which weigns so heavily on the Moslem world. And 
it would be well to read such a book as Zwemer's The Disintegration of . 
Islam to fill in the chinks which Mr. Toynbee kas left open. Butin view 
of the many sins of the West against Turkey, his plea that Turkey should 
be left to work out a modus visendi with western civilization. without the 
eompulsion of western arms, is one which should not fall upon deaf 
ears. 

In Western Races and the World this pro»lem is tackled from a broader 
point of view. As a historical introduction, several chapters describe 
the attitude of the ancient Greek toward the barbarian and the policy 
followed by Rome toward its conquered races. It is curious to note that. 
. a religious and an atheistic movement—Christianity and the humani- 
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tarianism. of the French revolution—combined to change the attitude 
of the West toward the “backward” peop:ss and to emphasize the idea 
of the unity of the world. 

Chapters are devoted to the relationship between Christianity and 
Islam, the author pointing out what doctrines they hold in eommon; . 
between the Far East and Europe; and between India and England. ' 
There is a chapter on langugge, in which the writer takes the position: 
that if an international. language ecud possibly exist, it “would be : 
one in which no man could utter what he rzally meant or express to him- 
self or to others the characteristic features of his personal experience or 
of the world that surrounded him" (p. 36). Eeally to promote inter- 
national understanding we should learn our neighbor's speech. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book 1s the last three chapters, 
which deal with the colonial policies of tae western races. A distinction 
is made between the exploitation of the tropics by a native wage system, 
often of forced labor, under white capitalists, and the development oi 
the tropics, by voluntary native producers, the whites serving only as 


 - middlemen. The development system has worked with surprising 


success in Nigeria and on the Gold Cosst. -n the last chapter Sir’ 
Sydnev Oliver diseusses the mandate system established under the 
. leagué, and the effect it may have on cclonial policy. 

x RAYMOND L. BUELL. 
Harvard University. 


I ntérnational Society. By Parr MansguanLpL Brown. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xiv, 173.). . 


' "The author of this brief volume is conscic-1s that it is open to criticism 
. “in treating in a cursory manner so mary topics deserving separate 

intensive study," and it would be ungeaerous rot to point out, at his 
invitation, a number of issues upon which at least some of his readers 
will disagree with bim. The volume surveys certain of the “facts” of 
international relations, and undertakes to cet forth certain of the major 
premises upon which sound conclusions with respect to the future of . 
international society must be founded. Nezionalism is presented as the 
“basic fact of international society," and in consequence international 
law must take account of the conflicting interests to which it gives rise 
and find a means of reconciling them. 

In the discussion of “Men and Nations," the reviewer agrees with the 
author in his admirable presentation cf «3e necessary sacrifices the 
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individual must make in order to obtain the benefits of organized society, 
but dissents sharply fram the view that “this implies an abdication of 


his (the individual's) awn moral conscence.” The reviewer further ` 


rejects the principle of “My country, right or wrong" as a statement of 
“patriotic duty,” especially when interpreted to, mean that “once 
democracy has decided, a due regard fo? the opinions of his fellow men 
compels him (the individual citizen) to submerge his own judgment, 
will and conscience into one nat:onzl judzment, will and conscience." 


The law of‘nations is shown to 5e distinct doch in kind and degree’ 


from other systems of law. Here -he reviewer dissents from the state- 
ment that the law of nations is “fundamentally cifferent from all other 
law,” and that the “vital interests’ of rations “are not to be regulated 
by it," although this may perbaps be taken as & statement of present 
facts rather than of future deve_opment, since cn a later page the author 
suggests that these great national interests are to be protected by future 
agreements of the nations. 


The chapters on “National Interests” ard. “International” Inter- 


course” contain excellent statemsnts of the difficulty of adjusting ' 
national rights and of the part played b» comrrerzial rivalry in creating 


disputes between states. The chapters on “Self-Help” and “War and 
Neutrality” are also a clear presertaticn of certain illogical and defec- 


tive parts of the body of international law, whether or not the reader ` 


agrees with the author's justification of war in the pursuit of justice, or 
with his abdication of the rigts cf neatrality. The reviewer dissents 
from the suggestion that the Leagua of Nations is “primarily a European 
concern," and that participation in it would parpetually embroil the 
United States .in the quarrels cf European nations. The author, 
however, wishes the league well, and advocates the entrance 'of ‘the 
United States into the Permanent Ccurt of International Justice as 
the best agency for the development of international law. . 

Professor Brown is at once a realist and ar idealist. To differ with 


him on minor, or even on major points, is not to deny the value of his 


stimulating discussion of the kard facts of international life and the 
possibilities of improvement. The merits of his suggestive study far 
outweigh its defects, and there mav be many who will agree with him on 
all points. The great need of the moment, as Professor Brown points 
out, is discussion and investigatica, as a result of which it will not be 
difficult for publicists of good will to find a common basis of agreement. 
C. Q. FENWICK. 
Bryn Mawr College. . Y 
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Economac Imperialism and Internctienal Relations During the 
Last Fifty Years. By Acara Yiatuare. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xv, 180.) 


This volume contains Professor Viallate’s lecturas at the first Insti- . 
tute of Politics at. Williams College, and covers the “Imperialism” of the 
‘past fifty-odd years with litte criticism in terms of fact. The book's 
. chief value lies in bringing together the davelopment of economic and 
commercial policies before, during, and since the war into one con- 
nected account. It throws into sharp reief the complete reversal of 
international action, carried on, to be sure, in two rival and parallel 
systems, which the exigencies of the war forced upon the belligerents. 
: From a political rivalry in commercial oclicy, there developed an almost 
total regimentation of industrial life across political frontiers, a prac- 
tical "state (and interstate) socialism.” It fell away much faster after 
the war than it had been buil; up during it, and left behind most of the 
old and many new rivalries. The Peec3 Conference did little in Pro- 
fessor Viallate’s opinion to improve the morale or the practice of 
international relations. Its greatest &culevement was the creation of 
the international labor organization wish its possibilities for coépera- 
tive action in an ever widening field of economic contacts. 

His conclusions are for a more stable political equilibrium, à more 
.generous international commercial policy, and low tariffs, since “world 
wide free trade is perhaps too ideal en aim." l 

The author has given a carefully selected bibliography to guide the 
inquiring reader in an important field cf action and of thought. Taken 
together, Professor Viallate's Econom:c Imperialism and Professor 
Brown's International Society (reviewed above) offer an excellent intro- 
duetion to the raw material of internatiomal relations—economie con- 
- tacts and their “rationalization” in terms cf sovereignty. 

Purus BRADLEY. 

Wellesley College. 


The United States and the League. By THomas H. Dickinson. 
. (New York: E. P. Dutten and Ccmpany. ‘1923. Pp. 151.) 
` Whither France? Whither Europe? By Josepa CAILLAUX, 
Former Premier of France. Translated by Helen Byrne Arm- 
strong. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1923. Pp. xi, 184.) 


The author of each of these volumes is zorcerned with the chaos which 
exists in world affairs today. Moreover. both attribute it to the inade- 
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quacy of national political gavernments and look toward some form of 
international coöperation as the only means for averting the destruction 
of western civilization. "They differ, however. in that Mr: Dickinson 
recommends a political and M, Caillaux an economic solution. 
.. Taking as his hypothesis the assamptzor. that an international politi- 
cal organization is necessary, Mr. Dickinson demonstrates adequately 
if there is to be any such thing in this age it must be the existing League 
of Nations. “For you should know that within the span of your short 
life-time you cannot hope to see anotker" (p. 140). His attempt to 
prove that if the United States shculd enter the league it would not be 
contrary to American precedent nor t5 the desires of the American 
people is not as convincing. Nevertheless, he is more logical than those 
who demanded Americen participation in the war and later caused the 
withdrawal of the United Siates from Europe; and he is more practical 
than those who maintain thet they want a leagus, but not “The League.” 

M. Caillaux devotes most of his book to an arraignment of the national 
political governments of Europe, especially of France. In his eyes their 
chief limitation is their inakility to cope with the problems growing out 
of economic evolution. To 2scape exploitation Dy a self-interested group 
of commercial and industriel lords, who according to him dominate not 
only the economic but also the political order, he advocates the forma- 
tion in every country cf ar. economic szate “within the political state, 
not above it, as has sometimes been suggested, but definitely subor- , 
dinated to it. "The next step—almost more important—will be to 
federate these economie states" (p. 1693. He rejects the communistic 
system because it involves the union of the political and economie 
governments, but he maintains that th» ideal is to “combine Western 
democracy and Russian sovietism" (p. 172). His suggestions as to how 
this is to be accomplished ‘are meager bat anticipating this objection he 
asks: “What man and what party of 1789 had a complete program of 
reform? They were overtaken. by wents—Vhy should we be wiser than 
our forefathers?” (pp. 165-166). 

Perhaps it is too much to expast to find a well articulated plan of 
regeneration presented in a volume entitled Whither France? Whither 
Europe? The query is quite vividly answered by the author in his 
description of “the race towazd tha abyss.” He does not attempt to say 
how the participants might be halted, he merely sets up a sign-post, 
not at the crossroads, but at the place where he thinks a-road should be 
built. On the other hand, Mr. Dickinson points to a thoroughfare, 
the foundations of which have already been laid. It is a new road and no 
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one knows whether it leads away from the abyss or not, but at least it 
does not start in that direction. Neither M. Caillaux nor Mr. Dickin- 
~ son, however, tells the traveller who has come thus far anything which 
he could not have observed for himself, had Le paid any attention to 
the signs along the way. . | | 
l ‘Frances E. WILLIS. 
Stanford University. | 


The Neighborhood in Nation Building. By RoBERT A. Woops. 
(Boston: Houghton Miflin Company. 1923. Pp. 348.) — 
The Neighborhood: A Study of Local Life in the City of Colum- . 
bus, Ohio. By Ropzrick Duncan NicKzNziE. (Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. 1028. P». xi, 56.) 


The growing interest in losal neighborhood organization is probably 
due in part to a healthy suspicion that our social organization is unwieldy 
and beyond the conscious control of the mass oi citizens, and in part to . 
the experience and records of the settlement movement. "This new 
ecllection of papers and addresses of Mr. Woods, covering over thirty 
years of crowded life, lacks the coherent and comprehensive approach 
of his last study {reviewed in this journal, XVII, 135), but possesses 
the tang of the author’s rich experience in a downtown crowded city 
neighborhood. 

‘These papers are especially suggestive to the student and ee of . 
p politics. Indeed they are a useful corrective zo an over-emphasis on 

organization and machinery. They are full of specific and informed. 

comment on the sources of power in the city. The following chapters 
are especially recommended: “Settlement Houses and City Politics,” ” 

“The Neighborhood in Social Reconstruction,” “The City and Its Local 
; Community Life," “The State as the Great Community,” and “The 

Settlement Reconsidered in Relation to Other Neighborhood Agencies." 

In general the thesis advanced is that improvement in municipal polities 

will come only after a study of the local communities within the city, 

the interests that are to be found there, the sources and organization of 
power and leadership, and the winning cf allegiance to larger social ends 
rather than to personal "organization" purposes. “Municipal reform’ 
which devotes itself to the correction of methods of city government 
must nearly always be futile, because it is not so much the methods as 
the aims of city government that vitally concern the masses of the 
citizens. . . . . They take it for granted that the municipality is 
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to be of some sort of use to them. . . . . The successful political 
leader is the man to the local manner bora, who enters instinctively into 
the ambitions and passicns of his people, and to whom they return even 
after he has been untrue to theni, as one does to a blood relation 
^ “The one indispensable way in which to understand con- 
temporary history is to understand eontemporary people." 
. Not only does Mr. Woods stress throughout the importance of creat- 
ing from within the local community, but also the place that social 
work as a profession has come to occupy in the public services in the 
-broader sense. “It brings men into a political activity of that sort 
which has to do, not only with correcting the technique of government in 
our cities, but with humanizing thern through causing them more largely 
to meet great collective human needs. . . . . It undertakes to 
buildup . . . . &kindof moral municipality and commonwealth.” 
No other.collection of studies contains the analysis of the local commun- 
ity and the effort to reconstruct it in the United States so completely 
. as this book, and in addition it is full of the wise and patient teaching 
which characterizes Mr. Woods. ME 
Mr. McKenzie made an analytical survey of a downtown crowde 
neighborhood in Columbus for a church society which had maintained a 
settlement there. In a useful factual study he presents some of the 
more recent conclusions concerning city structure and mobility of life 
as checked up by his own appraisal. He finds that groups of similar 
cultural and moral values have a tendercy to vote alike and that ward 
lines frequently conceal or cbstruct the securing of the opinion of ^ 
these neighborhood groups. He therefare suggests the need for wiser. 
city planning of local areas and political "units. His remarks 
concerning municipal politics duplicase the many similar findings . 
of settlement studies by Addams, Woods, Simkhovitch, and others. 
The chief new contribution is the analysis of votes by local districts as 
compared with evidences of property status in order to find out the 
homogeneity of viewpoint in political matters. The final discussion 
trails off somewhat pointlessly with a ca.ition to the “extreme neighbor- 
hood promoters” that mobility of city life, now on the increase, may 
bring good as well as evil. The implications of this position should have 
been revealed. The study, though brief, is full of useful comment on 
politics in a downtown city neighborhocd. 


| Jouw'M. Gavs. 
Amherst College. | 
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BRIEFER NOTICES 


Old Diplomacy and New, 1876-1522: Fram Salisbury to Lloyd-George, 
by A. L. Kennedy (with an introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. 
Appleton, pp. xxii, 414), covers a per:od which is full of striking con- 
trasts and varied problems. Such men as Beaconsfield, Salisbury, 
Lansdowne, Grey, and Lloyd-George cross and recross the stage. The 
British government meets new problems such es the Venezuela dispute 
oi 1895, of which the author says, “No country had before dictated to 
Britain in this manner,” but this episode particularly shows the value of 
. arbitration under politically strained eonditons. The Fashoda incident 
of 1898 is an example of another test of the diplomacy of this period. 


Of the persons playing the leading parts ir. the diplomatic problems of ` 


Great Britain, Lord Salisbury is mentioned as an “‘out-standing figure" 
of the Victorian age. Lansdowne broke the tradition of “splendid 
isolation." Sir Edward Grey is typically "North-Englsh." “Solitude 
was his stimulant." Grey's service was tha longest continuous service 
in two hundred years. During the 2eriod of these ministers experience 
- often showed that the true international interests did not always coin- 
cide with those of industry end finance. Mr. Lloyd-George is charac- 
terized as one who "learned diplomecy during the World War." Lord 
Beaconsfield’s performance is deemec "pale candle-light beside the 
dazzling feat of the self-educated Welsh vilager, who rose to guide the 


reconstruction of the world . . : . his personality is baffling inits 


variegation . . . . his foreign policy has been nondescript 
he has shown brilliant aglity in translating the nation’s 


. niood of the moment into aztion ; but thas is hardly statesmanship.” , 
The Washington Conference is regarded as a type of the “new diplo- >- 


macy,” and Balfour as the fertunate British expounder of this new di- 
plomacy. The author sees in the support of the League of Nations the 
guiding principle of British policy which will supplant the balance of 
power. 

It is not easy to put recent events in en incellizible perspective. This 
book has succeeded in an exceptional degree without destroying the pen 
pictures of the leading participants. ‘The maps are excellent and very 
serviceable. The index is good. It is always léss satisfactory to have 
the references printed at the end of the parts rather than as footnotes 
upon the pages upon which their numbers are indicated. The portraits 

of Salisbury and Lloyd-George represent types of the “Old and New.” 
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The Decadence of Europe (Henry Hok, pp. xli, 302), by Francesco 
Nitti, the former prime minister of Italy, is a criticism of the treaty of 
Versailles and an indictment of the posi-war policies of France. These 
are the principal threads which run thrcugh the entire volume and the 

‘book is even more of a brief for Germany than the author's earlier work 
on The Wreck of Europe. The most important "crimes" of the treaty of 
Versailles, in the opinion of the author, are the ceding of the Saar mines 
to France, the division of Upper Silesia 2etween Germany and Poland, 
and the provisions concerning reparations which are regarded not only 
as infamous in themselves but which heve been unjustly administered 


by a prejudiced reparations commissior. These provisions, it is held, - 


spell ruin and bankruptey for tha Germen people and constitute one of 
the chief factors in the decadense of present-day Europe as well as 
threatening civilization in general Sigror Nitti attacks the League of 
Nations as organized today, the chief ctject of which is “to protect the 
rights of the victors and to give an appearance of legality to every abuse.” 
He is bitter in his denunciation of the wrongs committed in the occupied 
areas by the French, especially the extrevagance and expense involved, 
and regards the invasicn of the Ruhr ss a “violation of the rights of 
nations and an offence against the treaty itself.” “The question of the 
Ruhr,” he says, "should be laid bare in its true aspects. Itis at the root 
of the schemes which, under the name of ‘Reconstruction Policies’ are 
‘actually policies of dissolution" (p. x0. In the closing chapter on 
“Paths of Reconstruction" the author concludes as follows: “A general 
cancellation of the debts and reparations of the victors and the van- 
quished, an Immediate renunciation of all military occupations and of 


~- ‘the control of the internal affairs of. Germany and the other defeated | 


states can swiftly transform the situation. America, especially if she 
coóperated with Great Britain, has all zhe means of imposing peace" 
. (p.287). Itis needless to state that the book is written with a decided 
bias or bent of mind and with an obsession as to the “iniquities” of 
France, but at the same time the author must be given credit for his 
almost brutal frankness and consistency in setting forth his views. ' 


The Futurism of Young Asia and Other Essays on the Relations between 
the East and the West “Berlin: Juius Epringer, 1922, pp. x, 398), by 
. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, is a collection of more or less miscellaneous papers, 
political, historical, literary, philological, and scientific, by an erudite 
and prolific young Indian scholar. Mcst of them had their origin in 
addresses delivered in American universities or before various clubs 
and societies, and a number had already been published in Ámeriean or 
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- Indian reviews or journals. ‘che led motif of th» volume, we are told in 
the preface, is war against solonialism in pol ties and against orien- 
talism in science.” So far as there is & comm theme in the political 
essays it may be said to be & protest against western domination of 
Asia. He complains that the whole of the Orient from Tokyo to Cairo . 
is a continent of subject peoples whom the occidental races regard as‘ 
inferior to themselves... Asia’s greatest need 5 to be emancipated of 
foreign control and her territory shotld be evacuated by the armies, 
navies, and air fleets of Eurcpe and America “Every inch of Asian | 


- soil should be placed under a sovereign state of the Asian race, ro matter 


whether sovietic-communal, republican, monarchical, democratic or 
autocratic.” Western domination of Asia isthe ‘greatest peril the world 
has ever known,” and until this domiration hes been termina; ed there 
can be no discussion of fundamental peace terms. 

These opinions extracted from various of themore distinctly political , 
essays indicate the author's point cf view in respect to the problem cf 
Asia. The wide range of subjects intelligently discussed in the volume 
reveals evidence of unusual versatility on the part of the author. Un- 
‘fortunately, he frequently employs a terminology which mars in a sense 
the literary quality of his work. ‘Thus one firas such words as “Eur-. 
America," “quietism,” “albinocraey,” “futurizm,” and others which 
are enough to irritate the calmest o? readers. 


J. W. G. 


Harper and Brothers have published a -book ĉull of positive and chal- 
lenging statements by Irving Fisher, entitled League or War? (pp. 268): 
` It is a distinctly pro-League of Nations book. Many of the questions 
which it raises must be answered in the United &tates in the near future. 
The present or prospective ecnditions in Europe and elsewhere seem in 
large measure to justify Professor Fisher's conc usions that “the United * 
States should enter the Leagu2 for many reasons of self-interest, namely, 
‘—(1) to keep a foreign market for nur farmers and manufacturers; (2) 
to enable Europe to pay some of its debts to tae United States; (3) to 
maintain our greatest international asset, international good will; (4) 
to avoid the need of a costly navy and army; (3; to avoid wars which 
would injure and probably involve ourselves." If these conclusions be 
true, then mere party polities cannot lcng face:she consequences. . 


G. G. W. 


B. W. Huebseh has publishad a smell volume entitled The Falsifica- 
tions of the Russian Orange Book (pp. xiii, 77), sditéd by Baron G. von 
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Romberg. The book contains ecpies of telegrams and messages sent 
from the Russian minister at Paris to the Russian minister for foreign 
‘affairs between July 11 and August 2, 1914. Tt attempts to “destroy 
fundamentally once and for all she legend of a German surprisal of 
unsuspecting France" and to prove “that from the first she (France) was 
determined to make war and hed advised Petersburgh accordingly before 
any decision about war or peace had been reacked.” Francis Neilson's 
Duty’to Civilization, published by the same company, is written in much 
the same vein. The extremely immoderate tone of the book and the 
point of view of the author are found in the statement: “This evidence 
- proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that the war was engineered by 
Isvolsky, Poincaré, Sazonov, Viviant, Grey, and Sir Arthur Nicholson. 
These men assisted by their militzry and naval chiefs planned the war 
and began the war. . . . . It would be hard to find in the annals of 
political crime, six more hardened criminals than those I have men- 
tioned above." Another Huebsch book is India in World Politics by 
Taraknath Das, in which the eutkor sets forth the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of India and pleads the cause of self-government. His conclusion 
is that “India has a higher destiny than merely to be a factor in the | 
British Imperial system, providing balance of power in Asia, Africa 
. or Europe to Britain's advantege. Her future is to play a part in 
world politics independently” (p. 180). | 


The Principles of International Law (pp. xix. 766), by the late T. J. 
Lawrence, has been revised for D. C. Heath and Company by Percy H. 
Winfield. The editor has attempted to add the most important changes 
in international law since 1910, she year in which the last thorough 
revision of the book was accomplished, and special attention is given to 
the developments during the World War. For this latter purpose fre- 
. quent reference has been. made to Garner’s International Law and the 
World War. In addition to minor changes throughout the volume cer- 
tain chapters are almost wholly new, such as those on “Peace and the. 
Means of Preserving Peace;” “Trade in Contraband of War," and certain 
large portions of the chapter on “The Agents, Instruments, and Methods 
of Warfare,” particularly the sections on submarines, poisonous gases, 
and the sanctions of the laws of war. The first of the chapters above | 
mentioned contains an interesting account of’ the League of Nationsand 
its results. Out of justice to the author and reviser all new parts of 
the text have been inserted in brackets. This revision by a competent 
authority assures the continued usefulness of a textbook which has 
already proved its«merit by going through seven editions. 
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"Mr. Thomas H. Dickinson has written a Look called The New-Old i 
World: (Dutton, pp. 167), in which he surveys, in a journalistic manner, : 


present conditions in the new Baltic republics and the succession states ‘- 


of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. He emphas-zes the social side of the 
question, particularly housing problems, the expropriation of landed 
estates, infant mortality, maternity legislatior, health conditions, and 
intellectuallife. He says that Europeis now z wilderness of waifs, and 
that if it is to be reconstructed, a new charscter on the part of the ` 
younger generation must be created. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, the author of Pressdent Obregón, A World Reformer 
(Small, Maynard & Co., pp. 350), calls Lis hero'e name “a clarionfor men 
of order and“law.” In these pages one can Barn that Mexico is for 

' Mexicans; that the United States behaved very badly in Haiti; that 
Obregón is a “moral” man (whatever shat ma~ mean); and thai—and 
this is the best thing in the book—Otregén is an ardent believer and 
substantial supporter of education. 


3,1 Cases on Taxation by Joseph Henry Beale (Harvard University Press, 
pp. 510), is intended primarily as a case book for law school stüdents. 
and is divided into seven chapters, each purporzing to contain decisions : 
of the federal and state courts dealing w-th particular phases of taxation. 
The chapters ‘ are: I. Tax on Person: II. Tax œ Property; III. Excise. 
s Tax; IV. Inheritance Tax; V. Obligation of a Tax; VI. Remedies for 
Tegal Taxation; VII. Federal Income Tax. “Much more emphasis is 
placed upon Chapter II than upon any other part. It contains 240 
pages and is divided into sections as follows: Real Estate, State Tax on 


Foreign Held Bonds, Assessment, Exemption, and Income Tax. In - 
choosing this collection of cases on ;azation fom the vast number in  : 


existence the author has not attemptec to establish any theories of his 
own either of justice or expediency, or to trac» a development over a 
period of time, but merely to provide th= studens and teacher of a course 

_ in the law of taxation with a completa end carefully chosen collection of ~ 

. decisions. Judged from the point of view of the purpose for which the 
book was prepared, it is worthy of the highest praise. It is regretted, 
however, that Professor Beale did nct see fit to make the book somewhat 
more useful to the general student, for it does not include a table of 
contents, a list of cases, nor index. As a reference book, therefore, the 
volume loses some of its value because of the cifficulty of locating the 
desired material. As a pure case book, however, it does not have its 
equal. - ; 
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Professor F. W. Taussig has revised his saaie E standard 
Tariff History of the United States (Putnam’s, po. xi, 499), so as to include 
"a consideration of the Tariff Act of 1922. Professor Taussig is critical 
of the 1922 tariff, especially of the high cuties on many articles, and of 
its avowed purpose “to equalize the differences in costs of production,” 
which is weak from the point of view of economic principle and almost 
impossible of administration. The author brings out one fact which is 
not generally known, namely, the valuab_e service rendered to Congress 
. by the tariff commission in improving the technical form of the Tariff 
Act of 1922 through a redrafting and codizication of the provisions of the 
. act having to do with the administrative Zeatures of the customs system, 
thus bringing order into vis previously confusec mass of goto 


Woran Suffrage and Polities: The Inger Story of Ihe Suffrage bs 
ment, by Carrie Chapman Catt and Neztie Rcgers Shuler (Scribner’s, - 


pp. xxii, 504) is a somewhat militant acccunt of the long struggle for the 
enfranchisement of women in the various states and in the nation, 

together with an interpretation of the political issues and movements 
which have run parallel to this struggle. In the foreword the authors 
ask the question: Why was the United Ssates the 27th instead of one of 
* the first countries to:adopt woman suff-age? In the conclusion they 
state: “We have brought together the evidence that the answer to our 
question in the foreword to this book is—polities.” At the same time 


it is shown that suffrage could not have been won without the assistance | 


of leacing party members. These conclisions and the chief events in 
the fight for suffrage are the principal themes of the book. "The chapters 
entitled “The Thirty-sixth State" and “Tennessee” indicate, however, 
. that those most active in the suffrage movement had themselves learned 
to use most effectively some cf the methods and agencies of practical 
politics. As a whole the book is an intezesting summary and interpre- 
tation of the equal suffrage mcvement ir America. 


. The Negro’ in Tennessee, 1790-1865, by Caleb Perry Patterson 

(University of Texas Bulletin. No. 2205, February 1, 1922, pp. 213), 
is a valuable publication from the point of view of presenting numerous 
facts £s to the legal, social, economic, ind reigious condition of the 
negroes in eolonial-western-North Carolira and Tennessee down to 1865. 
It probably contains some bias in such observstions as that the negro 
was not prepared for citizenship in 1865 and that the free negro was more 
disadvantageously situated than the slave. However, the author does 
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not exactly take the position that the regro was better off slave than 

free; and he almost reackes a self-com;radictory conclusion in the 
statement that the Tennessee negro, whəzher slave or free, was making 
progress. In addition to the custornaty procedure of those usually 


" writing on the free negro, the author has discussed m detail the status of 


the negro at various stages in his develcpment; but on account of this 
very treatment, He has rendered his dissertation difficult of reading 
because of his encyclopedic method and apparent repetition. For those 
who desire to know more about the negro race and the history of 
Tennessee as it was influerced thereby this volume is, however, dis 


lent reference material. 
C. G. W. 


; 


William Plumer s Memorandum of P-oceedings in the United Slates 


^ Senate, 1803-1807 (University of Mich:gan Publications: Macmillan) 


has been edited by E. S. Brown. This diary was intended by its author, 


_ & New Hampshire member of the Feleizlist opposition in the Senate, 


5o provide him with a brief record of the proceedings and of the mcre, 


' significant debates in the Senate during ta2 eighth and ninth Congresses. 


$. 


There are many notes on such subjects as the Louisiana Purchase 
sreaty, the organization of she new terriiory (Plumer’s abstract of this 


debate has already been published in Volume XXII of the American — 
Historical Review), the Twelfth Amendment, the impeachment trials 


" of Judges Pickering and Chase, Tripol-tan relations, and the bill of 


1806 for the purchase of Florida. There is also interesting material in. | 
the more personal memoranda setting forth the author's opinions and 
the gossip of the capital, such as the entries concerning Aaron Burr.’ 
The use of the diary on these and many cther matters is facilitated by a 
full, analytical index. mM 


Ay jones governor of West Virginia. William A. MacCorkle, has 
undertaken the defense of the fifth President in relation to-his part inthe ` 
conception of the Monroe Doctrine. In The Personal. Genesis of the 
Monroe Doctrine (Putnam’s, pp. v, 102), ke sets forth the clair of Presi- 


- dent Monroe to be the real “originator end active controlling, domina-: 


ting power in his Administration” for thexoctrine which bears his name. 
There are numerous quotazions from. tke sources fo prove his thesis, 
largely from Monroe's own letters anc state papers, and Adams’ diary. 
The absence of citations and an index recuce the value of the book as a 
footnote to history. ` + 
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Adi Hendrick Vandenberg has followed up: his book of two yed 
--ago on The Greatest American: Alezander Hanilton with a second volume 

. entitled If Hamilton Were Here Today (Putnam’s, pp. xxxv, 366). 

In the latter work the author sets forth hes interpretation of the attitude 
which Hamilton might take in regard to important constitutional ques- 
tions and problems of the present. Reasons are advanced to explain 
why Hamilton would oppose the recent attaexs upon theSupreme Court; 
. why he would object to any curtailment of debate in the United States 
Senate, or to a réduction of the powers o? that body; the grounds upon 
which he would reject the proposal for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent; why he would look with disfavor upon any program “seeking to tie 
American destiny into the political fates of the Old World, or to make 


us party, directly or indirectly, to any compellirg moral obligations that ^... 


involve trans-oceanic partnerships;" and the steps which he would take 
to solve our perplexing problems of national finance. What the author 
has really done in an interesting and ing2nicus manner is to give us his 
own views on these various issues supporied by frequent reference to 
. Hamilton’s writings and pubio utserances. 007 


The Yale University Press has published : 3 pamphlet on A’ Du ue! 
tive I mmagration Policy (pp. 46) by Maurice R. Davie. The author is 
of the opinion that the literacy test and the present quota system are 
ill advised as permanent measures and should be given up in favor of 
a highly individualized selective policy through mental and physical”: 
tests given for the time being in this country at the port of entry but 
eventually abroad. “An improvement ol the waole situation," says the’ 
author, "seems to . . . . lie in develooinz the principle of selec- 
- tion, ance in putting our immigration lews squarely on an individual 
basis" (p. 45). The author passes over rather hastily the burden which 
such a policy would place upon our already inadequate facilities for 
- handling immigrants. . M oe 


Professor J oseph R. Long of Washington and Lee University has 
written a textbook for use in high schools, entitled Government and the 
People (Scribner's, pp. xi, 464). In additior to the portions describing 
the structure and workings of our national, state, and local governments, 
there are several chapters devoted to special topics such as “Commerce, 
Business and Communication,” ‘Labor, Capttal and Industry," “Social 
Problems and Regulation,” ‘The People cf the United States," “Natural 
Resources," and “Foreign Relations of tae,Unized States." The book 
is well planned and written in a clear, stzaightforward manner. Some 
of the tonies are rather sunerfieially trested. such as the disenssion of 
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sources of state and local revenue which is given less than two pages, | 


while the subject of tax exemptions recaives about two and one-half 
pages; the recent movement for state administrative reorganization 
receives only a bare mention and the new national budget system is dis- 
‘posed of in one sentence. But these subjects are perhaps too compli- 
cated to warrant detailed discussion in a high school text. 


. Robert M. McBride and Goma have published two books which 


will be of interest to persons desirous cf chtaining the German point of 
. view a8 to the causes and outcome of the World War. Comparative 
History, 1878-1914 (pp. 190), by the ex-Emperor of Germany, is a table 
. of events outlining European history from the Congress of Berlin in 


. 1878 to the outbreak of the war in 1914, and is the defense offered by 


William against the indictment of the world. Part II is devoted to a 
-summary of events, alleged remarks, messages, and official orders in 
- which the ex-Emperor attempts to prove that the war was forced on 
him by Russia, England, and France: that these countries had been 
making preparations for some time, and that he made every effort 


possible to bring about a peaceful compromise during July, 1914. .In ^ 


the words of the publisher: “How far, iz at all, the defense succeeds 


must be left to the judgment of the reader.” The second of the books. 
. above-mentioned is My War Experiences (pp. 363) by the. former Crown | 


Prince William: of Germany. This book does not seem to have been 
written so much as a piece of propaganda, but rather as a personal 
account of the Crown Prince’s experiences in the war as commander of 
the Fifth Army and later of an army group composed of three armies. 


About a third of the book is devoted to the battle of the Marne, and other : 


campaigns which receive especial attention are the battle of Verdun, 
the German offensive in 1918, and the counter offensive of Foch. There 
are some seventeen sketches and maps inserted throughout the work. 
. The publishers are to be congratulaz ed on the form and typography of 
the volumes. ! . 


The World of To-day Series, edited by Victor Gallanez, has added to 


its list of publications a booklet by Herman Finer on Foreign Govern- 
ments at Work (pp. 83), and one by Reger H. Soltau on French Parties 
and Politics (pp. 78). The publisher is the Oxford University Press. 
Mr. Finer discusses in a general and somewhat sketchy way the workings 
of the governments of France, Germany, and the United States. His 
information in regard to the United States seems to have been drawn 


~ 
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mostly from older works such as Bryce, Ame-ican Commonwealth; Wilson, 
Congressional Government and, Constitutior.al Government; Ford, Rise 
and Growth of American Politics; and FairLe, National Administration. 
His conclusions in regard to the United States are decidedly eritical and 
unsympathetic and leave in meny respects an erroneous impression. 
In his opinion “American government is not ad2quate to theneeds of the 
country" because “separation of 2owers stukifies governmental action;” 
no provision is made for “legitimate privileges” to groups; there is too 
. much of the “dollar standard,” and the “political institutions therefore 


tend to become glorified commercial institutions in an‘atmosphere of , 


industry run by private enterprise. Congress.and the courts, in this 
. background, become in great measure instruments of people who can 
pay for them; yet it is those who cannot pay cor them that need them’ 
most? (p. 80).. Mr. Soltau's book gives in brief space a very careful and 
readable account of the history and presemt status of French polities. 
In concluding he points out that the violence o7 party conflict in France 
has not abated as a result of the war; that a large part of this violence 
lies in the fact that there “has rarely been a middle party able to pre- 
~ vent either extreme from pursuing its polcy in flagrant disregard of 
anybody else's interests," and that the need of France is for real national 
unity which can come only by “her recognition in her institutions of the 
extraordinary richness and varie;y of her national life and genius" (p.78). 


The Cambridge University Press has pablished a volume of T'udor 
"Constitutional Documents, A.D. 1685-1608, with an historical commen- 
tary by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D.. (pp. xxu, 636). This handsome volume 
admirably fills a long-felt want, a judicious selection of English consti- 
tutional documents from 1485 to 1558 on a scale larger than that of the 
more general collections with their meagre 2xtacts for these years. . It 
also covers the reign of Elizabeth and here invites comparison with the 
late Sir George Prothero’s Select Statutes. Iiis high praise indeed to say. 
that it does not suffer by the comparison. Dr. Tanner’s method, unlike 
Prothero’s, is to preface each document by a note indicating its place 
and importance usually with.an excellent and up-to-date bibliography 
covering the periodical litérature as wel as separate works. This 
method has the effect of concealing somewhat the high order of the 
editor’s work, but it undoubtedly makes it easier to use the book in con- 
nection with the narrative history, and this is its chief purpose. 


Among the recent Research Publications of the University. of Min- 
nesota is a volume containing tae Commons Debate for 1629 (Studies in 
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the Ear Sciences, no. . 10, pp. viii, aO4), edited by Professor Wallace 
Notestein of the University of Minnesota and Frances Helen Relf of 
Lake Erie College. This work attemois to collect all the unprinted data 
bearing directly on the proceedings of ihe House of Commons during 
1629, and is à most valuable contribution t» the souree material of Eng- 
lish constitutional history. 


The second volume cf Ramsay Muir’s- Short History of the British 
Commonwealth (World Book Zo., pp. 814) has been published. This 
covers the peridd from the beginning of the American Revolution down 
through the World War. It was a dificult and extensive task that the 
au:hcr set himself—to trace the political ani social history of the various 
members of.the British Empire and to give an adequate idea of condi- 
‘tions in other lands which influenced tae events under discussion. The 
task:has been admirably done, but at times one could wish that the 
Jimitations of space did not require suzh brief treatment, for there are so ` 
many facts to be crowded in that some of them lose something of their 
importance in the mass. While Professcr Muir maintains a very impar- 
tial astitude between Liberals and Conszrva: ives, he is decidedly Tory 
and has no use for the Whigs until they were "unwhigged" by Peel's 
Liberal party.. This Tory point of view is not one that will appeal to 
American readers, for howeverfar one may have gotten away from grade- ‘ 
school history, one does not enjoy being put constantly in the wrong, to 
have grievances and victories minimized, and Cornwallis’ surrender due 

entirely to a blunder of the acmiralty at home! 


Thes lectures given by the geographer and statesman, Count Paul 
Teleki, at the first Institute of Politizs at Williams College, have been 
published by the Macmillan Company under the title of The Evolution 
of Hungary and Its Place in European History (pp. xxii, 312). The 
book treats briefly of the geographical features and early history of the 
country and more fully of her modern political evolution, recent 


eccnomic conditions, racial and religious problems, and post-war devel- 


„opments. Count Teleki is of :he' belief that Hungary’s recent fate had 
its beginnings in her recolonizstion with non-Magyar people by the Aus- 
trians during the sixteenth certury. A very interesting chapter is that 
on “The Racial or Nationalisy Problern as Seen by a Geographer.” 
There is a most exhaustive bibliography covering over sixty-five pages 
with: about nine hundred titles. 5 
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The Mirrors of Moscow nene Seltzer, pr. 209), unlike the English ) 
and American Mirrors, is written from. a sympathetic rather than a 
critical viewpoint. The author is Lovise .Brvant, the widow of John 
Reed, an American who was close to the Bolsheviki until his death 
in Russia a few years ago.' Perhaps the most. suggestive sentence in 
the book is one which says nothing about Russia. . It is ‘about Litvinov, 


. the assistant minister of foreign affairs: “He has a wife and three 


children living in Copenhagen, end -naintains a perfectly conventional | 
household:” Is Copenhagen the nearest poirt to Moscow at which a. 


. conventional Russian household zan 2e mainteined with safety? 


D. C. Heath and Company Lave published as a textbook for high 
school or beginning college classes a History of the Far East'(pp. 1x, 173), 
by Hutton Webster of the Univarsisy of Nebraska. The book is not 
intended as a comprehensive treztise but merely as a medium for intro- - 
ducing the reader to the historical and political evolution of Indis; 
China, Indo-China, Korea, Japan, amd the islands of the Pacific. The 
final chapter discusses present-day prcblems under the heading “The. 


Far East in World Politics.” Anyore’ desiring a lucid and simple 


description of the development of the Far East and its sontbubene to 


-civilization will find the book of interest. 


Vicente Pardo Suárez, in his bock on La Eleccion Presidencial en 
Cuba (pp. 298), lays the blame fcr most of Cuba's political disturbances 
on the lack of a constitutional p-ovisicn forbidding the reélection of a 
president. Another disorganizinz factor which he stresses is the fact 
that.the defeated party at an election is loath zo turn into a minority as 


_ we understand it, but prefers a “ret-aimiento,” or retreat into private 


e“ 


life whence it can plot and plan wih nət always paca results. (C 


Two scholarly and interesting volumes on Doch) Administrative 
are those written by José Gascén v Marin (Madrid: Hijos de Reus). 


` "These studies are based upon Sr. Gascén’s leetures in La Universidad 


Central. The first volume (2d ed., revised, 1921, pp. 481) deals with 
the principles of administrative law and with Spanish legislation upon 
that subject. The second volume (1322, pp. 255), on Organizacion 
Administrativo, discusses the law and workings of Spanish national and 
local administration as well as tha theory of administration. Of special . 


: value are the comparisons to theories aad conditions of other countries. 


As in his first volume the author kas showr his acquaintance. with 
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American, English, French, German and Italian authorities. Since 
the original publication of the frst volume cn Doctrina General, Sr. 
Gascón has also published an Estudio Jurtdicc de la Municigalizacion 
de Servicios en España. 


Teachers and students of municipal government, as well as those con- 
cerned with the broader aspects of city planning, will find an unusually - 
large amcunt of valuable material in London of the Future (Dutton, © 
pp. 280), issued by the London* Society, an organization which 
exists for the purpose of interesting the public and the governing authori- 
ties in the present and future physical davelopmants of the great English 
metropolis. The book is made up of ecnt-ibutions from eighteen differ- 
ent authorities and is edited by Sir Aston Webb. Among the most read- 
able and useful parts of the volume are the chapters on “Roads, Streets 
and Traffic of London," setting forth tae preseat system and the need 
for improvements in traffic thoroughfares; “The Port of London;" 
. "Some Thoughts on the Development of Londor,” by Raymond Unwin, 

~ the well-known city planner; “Tha Hovsing of London;” “The Govern- 
ment of Lcndon;" “The Parks and Oren Spac2s of London;" and the 
“Spirit of London." The result is an interesting and thorough civic 
survey of greater London by the most eorapeteat of observers, describ- 
ing “what actually exists within that vast and teeming area; what might 
be; and what cannot be from the loss of opportunities that can never 
recur.” While the greater part of the work deals with needed improve- 
menis in regard to streets, publie buildings, parks, and bridges, it is 
pointed out that in designing such improvements those in eharge "ought 
to revere, and so far as possible conserve, what is: left of the London of 
the past." There is a carefully chosen ccllection of maps and . 
illustrations. l i 


The Destiny of the American City by J. F. Hessell (Municipal Problems 
Publishing Co., pp. 852), is a series of saort artizles dealing chiefly with . 
present and future problems of Amerizan muricipal life and develop- . 
ment such as “Public Improvements,” ‘Transportation Problems,” .. 
“The City and the Tax Problem,” “he City and the Open Shop,” 
“City Zoning," “The City and the Alien," “Commission Government," 
“The City Manager Plan,” and “Bureaus of Municipal Research.” 
Some of the topics, as “Federal Subsicies,” “Sab-Normal Efficiency of 
Labor," “Arbitrations and Legislative Cornmiss.ons,” are only remotely 
connected with city government. There are some startling statements 
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in the book, such as the fact. that Certcn, Jhio, reduced its budget 
one year by $86,000,009 (p. 127). ‘According to the Financial Statistics 
of Cities for 1921, published by the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the governmental cost payments: of Canzon Zor 1920 were only $3, 846,251 
and the non-governmental cost payments orly 31,851,285., On page 
323 there is evidently a mistake in regard tc the debt of Springfield, 
Ohio. These errors together with a tendency towan over-generaliza- 
tion mar the sane of the tcok. ' 
The Ninth oe of the City Managérs’ Association (pp. 255) ` 
will prove indispensable to students of municipal government. It 
contains a map of the United States shoving the location of the city 
manager municipalities of this country and Canada, and a foreword 
summarizing the’ progress cf the plan by stetes and by years. Nine 
“articles set forth the success of the manager plen in representative cities. 
Most of the volume is devoted to the publication of the proceedings of 
, the ninth annual meeting of the associction. There is added a copy of.. 
. the constitution of the association, a liet cf subscribing members, and a, 


directory of city manager cities sorrected zo April, 1923. Attention is ' 


, called to the fact that the permanent secretariat of the association is 
established at Lawrence, Kansas, with Mr. J chn G. Stutz as executive 
secretary. 


Studies on Building Height Limitaéons in Large Cities (pp. 299),. 
compiled by Charles M. Nichols-and puklisbed by the Chicago Real 
Estate Boar d, is a most valuable cont-ibution to the literature in the 
field of city-planning generally end zcninz in particular. 'The volume 
consists largely of data in regard to neight cf building restrictions in 
various American and Europezn cities and the opinions and testimony ` 
of numerous experts, real estat owners, ard, private citizens relative to | 
the effect of such regulations in cities already zoned and their probable 
effects in Chicago. Both sides of the question are given careful con- 

“sideration: with the result that the book is the most complete collection 
... of material on the builcing height problem that has.thus far appeared. 

Leon and Elizabeth Ger "truds Stern, andar the title‘A Friend at Court 
(Macmillan, pp. x, 335), have written in story form an unusually inter- 
esting account of the work of a probation officer attached to a municipal : 
court in one of our largest cities: According to the authors each of the 
twenty chapters represents an actual episode. The result is a novel of 
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absorbing interest not only zo the general reader, “but a casebook as 
well for the student, social worker, arc probation officer.” 

Basil Thomson, who was in charge of the Criminal Investigation 
Department of Scotland Yard during the period of the World War, has 
written his story in a book entitled My Ezcperiences at Scotland Y ard 
(Doubleday, Page, pp.’x, 959). This volume contains material: of 
interest to students of criminology and police administration as well as 
including numerous episodes connectec with the activities of spies during 
thewar. Theresultisa book which rzads like a Sherlock Holmes story. 
In one account the author indicates that city labor is much alike in all 
countries. Desirous of obtaining incormation in a quiet suburban dis- 
trict without attracting undue notice, several detectives attired in guit- 
able clothes. and armed with pick-axes were put to work digging up the 
roadway. No one paid any attention to their long stay in the street 
because “their leisurely method of work must have convinced the 
. bystanders that ES were: genuine émployees of the Borough ` 
Surveyor.’ i 


Pejal and Politics by th» lace W. H. R. Rivers Gon. 
Brace, pp. vi, 181), is a collection of six essays, three of which were 
delivered shor tly before the death of the author, upon his candidature for | 
the House of Commons upon the Labor ticket from the University of 
London. They constitute, in the wcrds of his biographer, G. Elliot 
Smith, "surely the most remarkable form of appeal to parliamentary 
electors in the history of politics!” The first-essay pins its title to the 
book; the other two deal with “Instinct in Relation to Society" and 
"The Concept of the Morbid in Sociology.” The author's general | 
conclusion is that “at the present stage of our inquiry; and probably for a 
long time to come the student of pure inductive sociology is, and will 
be, able to do far more for a science af social psychology than at present, | 
or for some time, the psychologist can do for.a science of sociology.” 


As a psychologist, however, he suggests several lines of inquiry in which: ..: 


psychology may aid in determinizg questions of political interest: 
the constitution of committees, their proper powers (whether executive 
or advisory), the *defense-mechanism" of “red tape,” in short, problems 
of concrete “political behavior." Taz lectures are pertinent reminders 
of what Graham Wallas, Charles E. Merriam, and others are urging— 
the careful analysis of specific political actions and reactions in terms 
of available psychological data. | 
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A recent, addition to the Everymans Library is a useful collection of | 

about seventy-five readings on T'he Growth of Political Liberty (Dutton, 

pp. xviii, 331) selected and edited 3y Ernest Rhys. ‘The purpose of the 


author is to trace the “slow politizal growth of the common folk, from 


the folk-right assigned in the old ‘Dooms’ of A fred and Edgar; to the 
fuller liberty given them by the ‘Acts’ of Parliament in our time." All 
of the readings are taken from firs;-band sources, or from the chronicles 


' of well-known writers and historigns. The first important selection 


includes a description of "The Witenagemot” from Edward A. Free- 
man's Norman Conquest, while the final pages ere devoted to a discus- 
sion of civil, personal, and political liberty from Lord 3 ohn, jesus 
Essay on ne: 


In The Decay of Capitalist Civilization (Harcourt, Brace, pp. xvii, 242), 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb present their indictment of the capitalist 
system. The separate counts are: poverty, inequality of incomes, 
disparity in personal freedom, failure to maximize production, and inter- 
national and class warfare. Readers who are not already socialists may 


-feel that indictment is not conviction. The authors devote much space 


to the obvious evils in the world, but do not add anything to previous 


attempts to prove that private property is their cause. Original is the 


opinion that “there was a mament, roughly pleceable at the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when it (capitalism) could claim that, in a 
hundred years, it had produead, on, balance, a surprising advance in 
material civilization for greatly increased populations," and “that from 
that moment to the present it has been receding from defeat to defeat" 
(pp. xii-xiil). Now it is not only practical but indeed essential, the 
authors conclude, to substitute for the "Court cf Profit" thetwin courts ` 


of “Efficiency Audit” and “Professional Honor" (p. 230). 


The second volume of Bracton’s de Legibus ei Consuetudimibus Angiiae 


‘(pp. xi, 449), containing the first portion of the text of Bracton’s book, 
- edited by George E. Woodbine, is published 3y the Yale University 
‘"ePregs and makes volume three of the Yale Historical Publications: 
2' Manuscripts and. Edited Tesis. 


z 


The History of Conspiracy and Abuse of Lecal Procedure, by Percy 
Henry Winfield, LL.D. (Cambridge University Press, pp. xxvii, 219), 
forms the first volume in the series of Cambrxige Studies in English 


E 
ict) 


_ Legal History, edited by Dr. H. D. Hazeltine. The author has with rare 
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skill traced the history of the early development of the English law of .: 
conspiracy. To find one’s way through the winding and intricate 
labyrinths of early English lega: procedure to correct the abuses of 
which the doctrine of conspiracy was evolved and in which its develop- 
ment is inextricably intertwined, is by no means an easy task; to point 
the way to others so ably as has Dr. Winfield is an achievement which ` 
evidences the rich scholarship of the author. The growing importance 
which the crime of conspiracy is coming to play, particularly with refer- 
ence to labor cases, and the dangerous unpredicability which comes from 
the present shapelessness of this crime in Anglo-American law, lend 
peculiar value to Dr. Winfield’s ssholarly contribution. | 

F. B. S. 


. Among the recent publieaticns of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace is Eh F. Heckscher’s The Continental System: an 
Economic Interpretation, edited by Harald Westergaard (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1922, pp. 420). The author was seriously handicapped 
in having to produce this book from only such materials as were to be 
had in Sweden at a time when it was difficult to obtain books from 
abroad. It does not pretend to be comprehensive, especially as regards 
American policy in Napoleon’s day, which is only briefly treated. The 
effects of the Continental System on northern and eastern Europe, and 
on trade in the Baltic, are clearly brought out, and we find: ourselves 
wishing, with the author, that “the great history of Gothenburg that is 
now being planned" were completed and available. One expects to 
find in this book a comparison between the continental blockade of more 
then a century ago, and the blockade during the recent war; the compari- 
son is here aptly and mteresting-y made. Professor Heckscher main- 
tains that the principal reason why the latter was not so futile and 
ineffectual as the former is to be fcunc in the increased powers of govern- 
ments today. 


The C. A. Nichols Company has issued the third and fourth volumes 
of The New Larned History for Ready Reference, Reading and Research 


- (Vol. III, Chopin to Elec, pp. 1735—2688; Vol. IV, Electrical to Frob,. : 


pp. 2639-3542), the principal fegturss of which were described in an . 
earlier number of this Review (XVI, 728, Nov., 1922). These volumes 
. maintain the same high standard of chose that have already appeared. 
The most recent books and authorities have been made use of and there 
is much helpful data for students of government arranged in easily 


"0 


'ernment," “The Newspaper and Putlic Utilities Corporations" of - 
especial interest, while the most useful chapzer for such students in 
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100-page section devoted to Europe ther» is a discussion of the economie, 


^, accessible form throughout the work, Foz example, at the close of. the 


political, and social developments followinz the World War, together 


‘with a large size map oi the new Europa: 


Causes and Cures for the Social Unrest (Macmillan, pp. 287) by Ross 
L. Finney, is an appeal to the middle cless for the development of a 
social system and standards of living and thought which will steer a 
middle course between sociglism and individualism. The Macmillan 


Company has also published a translation of Rudolph Steiner’s The 


Threefold Commonwealth (pp. xl, 206), in whish the author offers his 
solution for the social, political, and economic problems of the future. 


Although the author warns the reader tkat his purpose is not to set up a 


utopia the result is not far from that end. 


There is a common belief that the day of the local newspaper has 


passed and that its place has been tazen by the large metropolitan 


daily. The Community Newspaper by Emersor: P. Harris and Florence 
Harris Hooke (Appleton, pp. xiv, 378), and The Country Newspaper by 
M. V. Atwood (A. C. McClurg, pp. 187:, stow, however, that the local 
paper is still an indispensable element in the lifs cf a community and in- 
dicate the manner in which it should be conducted and developed so as 


-to render the largest £mounz of publi» serviee. In The Community 


Newspaper students of local governmen; will £nd the sections on “The 
National Importance of the Town,” “The Nevspaper and Local Gov- 


The Country Newspaper is thet on “Its Valkie to the Community." 


The Charity Organization Movement ir. the United States by Frank D. 


: Watson (Macmillan, pp. x, 560), traces in a most thorough and readable 
‘manner the history and develcpment of she various societies which have 

. .. been created for the purpose of securing coïperation between individual 
- charitable associations, and also explains tae zunctions, methods, and 


- results oi such agencies. In the last chapter the author concludes that 


the charity organizaticn movement, modestly starting as an agency to 


systematize the giving of relief, by tbe very nature of its intensive 
work with dependent families has become a mighty force as an inter- 
preter of social conditions, and a creazor pf sound public opinion in 
matters of social.reform" (p. 540). The 5ook contains much useful 


information for students of municipal, ecunty, and state administration. , 


m 
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The American Standard of Living and World Coéperation by Rosalie 
Jones (Cornhill Publishing Co., pp. xvii, 329) has for its thesis the idea 


that “differing standarcs of living Luild our tariff wall, and restrict’ 


our immigration, and hizh tariff and restricted immigration measures, 
in turn, prevent international unity and bring strife and conflict. 
. . . . There is a crying need, therefore, to make the standards of 
living more uniform." There is considerable interesting material 
gathered together from widely scattered sources but the author has 
perhaps emphasized the standard of iving to the exclusion of other 
. factors causing international dissensior, and has not set forth ‘any very 
practicable methods for making standards of living more uniform other 
than the general suggestion of world codperation. 


- Outlines of American Foreign Commeree (Ginn & Co., pp . 321) by Avard 
LL. Bishop, is a distinctly useiul book for “mature beginners in the study 
oi foreign ecommerce," the audienc2 which the author has first in mind. 


It covers a broad range of material: our natural and industrial resources, : 


the broad movements ir our foreign trade during the last few decades, 
the development of trensportaticn, the financing and promotion of 
foreign commerce, and cur commercial policy. Such a wide field could 
not, of course, be discussed more tham summarily in so brief a space: 
However, the outstanding features in each subject are presenied, and 
presented well. Particularly to te ecmmended is the emphasis Pro- 
fessor Bishop places upon the import zrade and upon the PEDPRIAMNE 
eee of domestic and foreign commerce. 


1 


The I neonatal Trade Balance zn Theory and Practice, by Theodore 


H. Boggs (Macmillan, pp. 214), is an interesting though somewhat 
meager statement of the theory of the balance of international payments, 
and of its application in the ease of the United States, the United King- 


- *.. dom, India, and the British self-governing colonies. The book is useful 


chiefly for a general survey of the subj 2ct. 
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British Empire. Das angelsiichsische Eteatenproblem. Carl Brinkmann. 
Zeitschrift für Politik. No. 2, 1922 
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British Empire. Föderalismus auf dritischem Boden. Sigmund Rubinstein. 
Österreich. Rundschau. Feb., 1923. 
i Ceylon constitutional reforms. H. J. Temple. The empiré’s tele- 
graph and trade. Sir ;Charles Bright. The cabinet secretariat and empire 
R government. Edward Mousley. Fort. Rev. Mar., 1923. 
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. "Why we should concentrate on the empire "d Australian resources. 
Frederick Eggleston. Nine. Cent. Mar., 1923. - 
Constitutional reform in Jamaica. Editor. Const. Rev, Apr., 1923. 
— ——,. Britain'snegroproblem. John H. Harris. Atlan. M. "Apr., 1923. 
Oversea Britons’ new place in empire’s councils. Robert A. Mackay. 
Current Hist. May, 1928. vi 
Review of legislation. Cecil T. Carr and others. Jour. Comp. Hog 
' and Inter. Law. May, 1923. 
- Bulgaria. The iron hand cf Bulgaria’s peasant government. Constantine 
Stephanove. Current Hist. June, 1922. 

‘Canada. The “reds” of eastern Canada. William- J. McNulty. Current 
Hist. June, 1923. 

China. The constitution of Hunan province. Stewart Y ui and H. S. Quigley. 
Some aspects of China's permanent constitution. V. K. Wellington ' Koo. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev. Apr., 1928. 

. Colombia. The dissolution of greater Colombia. Gilberto Silva Herrera. 
Inter-Ameriea. AUR. 1923. 

“Czechoslovakia. Die Tschechoslowakei und ihr Verhältnis zum Deutschtum. 
H einrich Herkner. Zeitschrift fir Politik, No. 2, 1922. 

La représentation proportionnelle en Tehécoslovaquie, G. Georges- 
Picot. Rev. Pol et Parl. Mar., 1923. 

Th. G. Masaryk. Erns: Roth. Österreich. Rundsch: Mar. 
Czecho-Slovakia under Masaryk. Sigmund Munz. Contemp, Rev. 























May, 1923. 
. Dénmark. Nórrejyllands pandit: Bendt Friis. Gads Danske Mag. 
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France. Des pouvoirs de police du maira en matière de réunions cultuelles 
dans les eglises. Albert Rous. Rev. Gén. d'Admin. Sept.—Oct., 1922. 
Le vote obligatoire. Joserh Barthélemy. Coexistence des actions én 
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i La réforme de l'administration de la marine. PUN Darrieus. 
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The French opposition to Poincaré’s German policy. Paul Painlevé. 
"Revival of the monarchist movement in France, Lowéll J. Ragatz. France 
organizing an economie parliament, Wiliam MacDonald. Current Hist. Apr., 
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France. Det nye Frankrig. Baron SchaFatiteky de M uckadell. Gads Danske 


Mag. May-June, 1923. \ 

The French financial situation. J. Laurence Laughlin. Rev. of 
Revs. June, 1923. 

. .Germany. Sur le président de l'empire allemand. E. is a Bull. 
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Die. auswärtige Gewalt des diotsa Reiches. Dr. Wolgast- Kel. 
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Archiv. Offent. Rechts. No. 1, 1923.. ` 











Bertaux. La Grande Rev. Feb., 1928. 
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Monarchist sentiment in Germany. Sarah Wambaugh. Dering 

demands of German feminists. D. Frobeniu:-Eagle. Current Hist. Apr., 1923. 

| The rebirth cf German unity. Maxwell H. H. Macartney. Fort. 
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Germany. Langdon Mitchell. atlan. M. Apr., 1923. 

Publie opinicn in Germany. Ernest Troeltsch. Contemp. Rev. 
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GreatBritain. Government. Theburdenoftaxation. Quar.Rev. Jan., 1923. 

Le tribunal de commerce en Argleterre. H. C. Gutteridge. Jour. 
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Lines of further retrenchment. Sir Philip Pilditch. Nine. Cent. 























Mar., 1923. 
i The first clerk of the privy council. E. R. Adair.. Law Quar. Rev. 





Apr., 1923. 
. The origin of the cabinet council. E. Raymond Turner. Pang. Hist. 
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A liquor control hoani in bins: Rabalac. Fort. Rev. May, 1923. 
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. Politics. The end of ihe coalition. The labour party. Quar, Rev. 
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Mr. Bonar Law ard the traditicn of the tory premiership. Curio. 
What is to be done? Lancelot Lawton. The conservative programme: a further 
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mewan. The philosophy of toryism. Maurwe Woods. Fort. Rev. Feb., Apr., 
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Gerald B. Hurst. Our party system: (1) Arguments against it. C. E. Loseby. 
(2) Arguments for it. Cyril Felis. Nine. Cent. Mar., May, 1923. 
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The new liberalism of England. J. Ellis Barker. Forum. Apr. 
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War pensions administration. Author Greenwood. Contemp. Rev. 


What the English laber party wants. J. Ellis Barker. No. Am. 


En Allemagne: Heini ch Mann 3t l'idée de liberté politique. Félis 
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Great Britain. Politics. Rival foreign policies in Great Britain. E. D. 
Morel, Current Hist. Apr., 1923. E 
Sense or suicide? J. L, Garvin. (Observer) Liv, Age. -May 5. 
. J. Ramsay Macdonald. C. F. G.. Masterman. Century: June. 
Greece. TheperilofGreece. | HarolisSpender. Contemp. Rev. Apr., 1923. 
. -Greece’s drastic agrarian law and capital tax. Winthrop D. Lane. 
Current Hist, June, 1923. 

Greenland. Grönlands statsrethige siillirg. Knud Berlin. Gads Danske 
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India. The Sikh situation in the =unjab. Komma. The passing of the 
1.C.8. G. M. Chesney. Fort. Rev. Feb., May, 1923. 
The future of the Indian civil serv:ee. Edin. Rev. Apr., 1923. 
India in transitional trave:l. £t. Nihat Singh. Contemp. Rev. 
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. Indiainthe balance. Sir Henrry Sharp. Nine. Cent. Apr., 1923. 
. Barriers to freedom. An ardit ef India’s hopes and fears. Nicol 
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Ireland. The Ulster boundary question. Darrel? Figgis. lreland's two 
nations: Ulster and the Free State. <A. Wilson Hunge-ford. Fort. Rev. Feb., 
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Ireand as itis. Round table. Mar., 1923. 

— ^. Ireland to-day. Cyril Falle. Nine. Cent. Apr., 1923. 

Le drame irlandais. III. L’cHime épreuve. L. Paul-Dubois: Rev. 
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The causes of Irish unrest. Dar-ell Figgis. No. Am. Rev. June. 
- Italy. The policy of the “fascisti.” William Miller. Quar. Rev. Jan, 1923. 
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Austin. Mussolini and his methods. Vladimir Polakoff. Fort. Rev. Feb., ` 
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Sistemazione finanziaria. Prancesco Casa-etio. Nuova Antologia. 
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La révolution fasciste en Halie.—Ses origines et ses résultats. La 
dictature de Mussolini. « x » Le Ccrrespondant. Mar. 25, 1923. 
Mussolini and his methods, Vladimir Poliakoff. Fort. Rev. May. 
The dictatorship of Benitc Mussolini. Carlton Beals. Current 
Hist. May, 1923. . 
L'expérience italienne. I. L'évolution soziale en Italie. Maurice 
.Pernol. Rev. Deux Mondes. May 1, 1923. 
Italy and the fascisti. Arthur Lizingston. Century. June, 1923. 
Italy’s revolutionary conservat:ves. #. L. McVeagh. World's 
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~ Japan. The new Japan. Dudley Hezhcots. Fort. Rev. Apr., 1923. 
Jugoslavia. Aus der allerjiingsten Ervcwicklung Jugoslawiens. Alfred Rap- 
paport. Osterreich. Rundschau. Feb, 192s. 
Latin America. Three South American iJespots. Guillermo Perez. Latin . 
America’s new rulers and the United States. Fictor A. Belaunde. Current Hist. 
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Latin-American legislation. Am. Bar-Assoc. Jour. Apr., 1923. 
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Netherlands. ` "Da législation dr travail dans les Pays-Bas depuis 1870. J. 
H. van Zanten. Bull. Mens. Légis. Comp. July-Dec... 1922. : 
New Zealand. New Zealand to-day. Constance Clyde. Contemp. Rev. 

May, 1923. 
New Zealand's loyalty to the empire. W. H. Triggs. Nine. Cent. 





May, 1923. 

Poland. Le droit politique de la Pologne, de 1869 à 1919. Waclaw Komarnicki. 
-Bull. Mens. Légis. Comp. July-Dec., 1922. 

. Russia. Nicolas II et la révolution boleheviste. Sir George Buchanan. 
Réponse à Sir George Buchanan. Princesse Paley. Rev. de Paris. Mar. 15, 
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The, failure of the Russian intellectuals. C. Hagberg Wright. Con- 
temp. Rev. Apr., 1923. g 
L. D. Trotsky: à pen portrait. R. H. Bruce Lockhart. Fort. Rev.. 








Apr., 1923. 
. Four years af bolshexist schools. Wladimir Sensinof. No. Am. 
Rev. Apr., 1923. . 
. La Russie et la Sikérie vues par ceux neutres. Georges Dubarbier. 
Nouvelle Rev. Apr. 1, 15, 1923. : 
< Fact and fiction about the soviet ermy. J.M. Scammell. Religon 
and morals in bolshevist Russia. Edwin W. Hullincer. Current Hist. May. 
The martyrdom of the Russian church. + * « Catholic World. 
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Les persécutions contre l'église catholique en Russie. Edward Woro- 

niecki. Le Correspondant. May -0, 1923. 

. Russian industry under labor union rule. Amy Hewes. Current : 

Hist. June, 1923. 

.. Siam. Note sur l'administratoa de la justice au Siam. Chune Charuvastra. 
Bull. Mens. Légis. Comp. Jan.—Mar., 1923. 

. Turkey. The new status oi Tirkey. Arnold J. Tonybee. Contemp. Rev. 

- Mar., 1923. zd | 

- Ukraine. The Ukraine. Prince D. S. Mirsky. Quar. Rev. Apr., 1923. . 
Venezuela. Thetragedy of Verezuela. Rafael Bruzual-Lopez. Current Hist. 

June, 1923. 
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Angell, Norman. If Britain is io live. Fp. 175. N. Y., Putnam's. 
Fa Ballard, G. A. America and tre Atlantic. N. Y., Dutton. 
FE Birkhill, Robert. Seeds of war: a political study of Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
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91. Wien, Verband österreich. Banken u. . Bankiers. : | 
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Brailsford, Henry Noel. After the pzace. .N. Y., Seltzer. 
Buchanan, Sir George. My mission ;» Russia, London, Cassell. : 
Consett, M. W. W. P., and Daniel, 2. H. The triumph of unarmed forces. 
Pp. xxiv + 344. Rondon: Williams & Nergate. 
Das, Taraknath. india in world polities. N. Y. Huebsch. n 
Dickinson, Thomas H. The United Stztes and the league. N.Y. "Dutton: 
Dillon, E. J. President Obregon—a world reformer. Boston, Small, Maynard. 
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Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press. 
' Gocch, G. P. Recent revelations on izenen diplomacy. London, British 
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H du Arthur Garfield. Enemy property ix eee Pp. xu 396. NAT 
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Keen, p. W.. Towards international;ustiee. London, Allen & Unwin. 
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Ebering. 
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' Yale Univ. Press. 
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Putnam’s. 
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son avenir. Paris, Bossard. 

Ogawa, Gotaro. Expenditures oi the Buscgapaness war. (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace.) N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press. 

Onc, Giichi. Expenditures of the =ino-Japanese war. (Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace.) Pp. xv + 330. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press. , 
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lated by Major Cyprian Bridge. Pp. 64. Lendon, Allen & Unwin. 
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1195. St. Paul, West Pub. Co. 
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Spaull, Hebe. The fight for peace. Stories of the work of the league of 
nations.: Pp. 119. London, Bell. £o 

Spiropulos, J. Expulsión and imtornment of anemy nationals. Pp. 148. 
Leipzig, Rossberg Pub. Co. 

] Stoyanovitch, Stoyan. La question de l'Z driatiq1e et le principe des lation: 
alités. Pp. 158. Grenoble, J. Aubert. 

‘Strupp, Karl. - Documents pour servir à l'histoire du droit des gens. 2 éd., 
considérablement augmentée. T.1. Pp. xvi-+ 503. Berlin, H. Sack. 

Traeger, Paul. , Die Deutschen ir. der Dobrudscha, zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Wanderungen in Osteuropa. Stuttgart, Ausland und 
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"Viviani, René. As we see it. Frzrce and the truth about the war. Trans- 
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4 — Williams, Roth. Thé league of nations to-day. Its growth, record end rela- 
tion to British foreign policy. Londoa, Allen & Uawin. : 
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Aerial Bombardment. Les bombsriements aériens de Paris. Comm F. de 
Castelnau. Le Correspondant. Apr. 10, 1€23. 

American Foreign Policy.: Amers anc Europe. James Davenport Whel- 
pley.' Fort. Rev. Mar., 1923. 
America and externa! affzixs. Round Table. Mar., 1923. 
L’intervention américaire et la France. Georges Lecharüier. Le 
Correspondant. Apr. 25, 1923. | 
. America must decide. A study ‘in intesnattondl detachment. 
William H oward Gardiner. Atlen. M. May, 1923. 
l Anglo-American Relations. A ‘great ambassador. Viscount. Esher. Quar. 
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-Arab Question. Aspects of the Arab question. Chisholm Dunbar Brunton. 
Fort. Rev. May, 1923. i 

Arbitration. United States-Norway arbišration award. J ames Brown Scott. 
` Am. Jour. Inter. Law. Apr., 1923. 

g The settlement of international commercial disputes by arbitration. 
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boundary. Lawrence Shaw Mayo., Geog. Eev. Apr., 1923. 

` Central American Conference. The Central American conference. James 
Brown Scott. Am. Jour. Inter. Law.. Apr. 1923. l 
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Chamber of Commerce. Le 2* cengrés ce la chambre de commerce interna- 
tionale. Maurice Lewandowski. Rev. Deux Mondes. May 1, 1928. 

Chester Concession. The CLester concession as an aid to new Turkey. Henry | 
Woodhouse. Current Hist. June, 1923. l 

China. Treaty relations between China and Great Britain. C. L. Hsia. 
Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci. Rev. Apr., 1923. 
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Cuba. Los últimos años de la dominación española en Cuba (Continuación). 
Gabriel Maura Gamazo. Rev. Bimestre Cubana. Jan.-Feb., 1923. 

Dardanelles. The straits—before ard after. H. Charles Woods. Fort. Rev. 
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Diplomacy. The old and the new diplomacy. Sir J. Rennell Rodd. Quar. 
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Disarmament. European conditions versus disarmament. General Tasker 
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Some American neval views. Wiliam Howard Gardiner. Fort. 
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. La politique des alliés depuis l'armistice. J dpud Lux. La Grande . 
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For more than two thousand years the zovernment of China 
exhibited, in the main, the elements which characterized it when, 
in the reign of Ch’in Shih Huar.g Ti (221-209 B.C.), feudalism was 
abolished and a céntralizec system inaugurated. Through 

successive dynasties the changes introduced were in matters of 
. detail. These facts admonish to unusual caution in the accept- 
tance of the present system at its face value. “Republic,” 
"president," “cabinet,” “partament " “courts,” "deniocracy," 
—these are titles of Westerr institutions which continued to © 
stand for the corresponding institutions in China when the latter 
were established upon the model of th» former. Even in Western 
states.the meaning of these terms var:es, as does their application 
in actual government. It wculd be strange if a decade of re- 
publieanism in China had evo.ved a Do-itical organization which 


 .Still-remains largely an ideal among raticns which have spent 


centuries of effort toward its attainment. New terms are applied 
more readily than old wavs are alterec. Different clothes may be 
a disguise, not a sure gauge of habita; or oczupation. The more 
one strives to understand present pclitieal forces in China, the 
more is he driven to study the old régime. 
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Prior to 1911 China had never possessed a written constitution. 


' The significance of the writings o? her greatest sage, Confucius 


¢ 


(551-499 B.C.),. particularly of hs work on public law entitled 
The Spring and Autumn,’ has led Chinese authors to suggest that 
these writings may be regarded as China's constitution.? Cer- 
tainly no other single moralist has been honored with such con- 
sistent application of his teachings in public affairs, and even 
today the principles of Confucius are the constant authority in 
political issues. The Spring and Autumn contained: numerous 
rules for the organization of an ideel state as well as the principles 
which should guide rulers end sheir people in their mutual 
relations. . It is hardly to be regarded, however, as other than an 
ideal system, comparable for public affairs to the great codes 
of cbservances and morals which otber books of the nine ‘‘Classics”’ 

inculcate for private relatiorships.. Confucius did not regard 
himself as an innovator, bus rataer as a compiler and inter-. 
preter of older customs. Yet his interpretation selected from the 
historical accounts, which were themselves very unreliable, such 
incidents as supported his own doctrines of how a state should be 


governed, thus creating an ideal type of organization which suc- 


ceeding kings, emperors, viceroys and other officials referred to. 
with infinite respect and the elements of which they sought to 


effectuate at such periods as they themselves were men of similar 


ideals. 

The imperial constitution was, therefore, officially unwritten, 
consisting principally of precedents established by custom, some 
of which had been embodied in decrees just as in England custom- 
ary law was incorporated, frora time to time, in statutes. Very 
few mandates were professed_y new. In view of the all-embrac- 
ing influence exercised by th» Confucian classics in all phases of 
Chinese existence, it would be a mistake not to recognize that 
their adoption and endorsem2at cf an ancient precedent was its 
best guaranty of permanence. But the public law of China was. 


1 Translation by Legge, Chinese Classics, Vol. V. 

1 Yen, H. L., A Survey oj Constztational Development in China (New York, 
1911), p. 72; Cheng, S. G., Modern Chine (Oxford, 1919}, p. 3; Tyau, M. T. Z., 
China's New Constitution and Internationa. Problems (Shanghai, 1918}, pp. 8-6. i 
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at once narrower "and wider i in scope than the clàssies, as it must . 
" have been to provide for conditions unforeseen six centuries 
before Christ. Other religio-ethical systems, notably those of 
Taoism and Buddhism, left permanent evidences of theirinfluence. 
The remainder of the body of fundamental legal principles upon 
which Chinese government, central, provincial and local, was : 
based and operated, was secular in origin, the product of custom 
or official ordinance. The last-named category is preserved in 
the collected institutes of the various drnasties. In the ensuing 
paragraphs the- political system discussed i$ that of the Manchu 
or Ch’ing dynasty, the last o? the Imperial Houses, in principle 
'" and in general outline largely identical oa she systems of earlier 
dynasties. . | 

The Emperor was the “Sor. of Heaven, " that is, he was God- 
appointed and God's viceroy. He rece-ved the reverence of: his 
. people both in life and death. Loyalty tothe Emperor was the 
primary obligation taught by Confucius. All power in the state 
was his. Said the Emperor X'ang Hsi (1567-1722): “There is 
‘but one ruler, myself.”* The Emperors mouth was golden, his 
words were jade. Executive, legislative end judicial acts-were 
of force only as expressions o^ his will. Frequently the opinion 
of his councillors was invited but their replies were merely advi- . 
sory: An emperor designated his successor, usually from among 
his own sons but not necessarily according to primogeniture, 
made all appointments and was commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy. He was not, however, a despot. since his acts had to. ` 
be conformable to traditions which protected his subjects against 
arbitrary treatment. The score of revolutions which over- 
threw old and set up new dynasties were rot all protests of the 
people a$'à whole against corrupt cr tyrarnical sovereigns, but. 
the idea was widespread. thas an evil ruler had exhausted the 

“Mandate of Heaven” and mght legally be deposed. Imperial 
decrees through long usage became precedents binding upon 
succeeding occupants of the “Dragon Tarone.” Contemporary 
publie opinion expressed itself through zhe advice of councillors 


3 Backhouse, E., and Bland, J. O. P., Annals ane Me-noirs of the Court of Peking 
(London, 1913), p. 248. 
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and secretaries, but more particularly and freely through thou- 
sands of memorials sent in by 152al cfficials and private persons 
and by the official censors—opinion-which the emperors invited 
‘and which they followed when it seemed advisable. Only an 
unusually. strong emperor was able to assert his own authority in 


. ` defiance of these several restrainis. Not infrequently the actual . 


- authority was exercised by: ministers, eunuchs or concubines. 
. There was always the danger that even a well-intentioned em-. 
peror might adopt mistaken policies through too little contact 
` with the world outside his palace walls and too large dependence 
upon the reports and advice of his immediate court circle. But 
there has never been in Chinese history ary stich complete and 


. - continued usurpation of power as was represented in the Japanese 


Shogunate. . 

Imperial China, like republican China, had i in theory & inus 
system of government but in practice the central government 
played a minor rôle in administration. It wasashowy setting for : 
the "Son of Heaven,” a display of magnificence and apparent 
power such as the Chinese people believed necessary to give their 
nation "face" in the eyes of the foreign “barbarians.” It is 
true that under the empire the sorry spectacle of provinces defy- 
ing the central government, such as the republic today presents, 
, did not occur. But the monarchy, whose unifying prestige pre- 
vented such centrifugal consequences of practical provincial au- 


- . tonomy, was, as Mayers’ cft-quoted estimate stated: “arranged 


' with the object rather of registering and checking the action of the 
various provincial administrations; than with that of assuming a 
direct initiative in the corduct af affairs. . . '. The central 
government may be said to criticize rather than to control the 
action of the twenty-one provincial admmistrations, wielding, 
. however, at all times, the power of immediate removal from his 
-post of any official whose conduct may be found irregular or éon- 
sidered dangerous to the stability of the S;ate."4. The remote- 
ness of the central government led to complete indifference, on 
the part of the mass of citizens, to its actions. As one man put 


1 Mayers, W. F., The Chinese Government, 3rd ed. (Shanghai, 1897), p. 12. 
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the matter: “The Mandarins have to attend to affairs of state; 
they are paid for it. . .: . We should be great fools to want 
to do politieal business ior nothing. = "m 

Two great councils, the ''Grand Council " or “Council of 
State" and the “Grand Secretariate;” formed the nucleus of . 
central administration. The former ordinarily contained five 
members, the latter six. The Grand Council was created by the 
last dynasty, the Manchus, and became the superior of the two. 
It constituted the working privy 2ouncil, its members being 
ministers at the head of administrative departments. Two were 
Manchus, two Chinese, while the president was one of the Manchu 
princes. Between 4:00 and 6:00 A.M. daily the Grand Council 
discussed affairs of state with the Empercr. The Grand Secre- 
tariate originated i in $he. Ming dynasty, during which it was the 
actual privy council. As a council it was reduced under the 
Manchus to a court of archives, but membership in. it, though 
conveying purely nominal functions. remained the highest honor 
within the reach of Chinese cfficials. Its members were evenly 
divided, three being Manchus, three Chinese. Frequently the 
_ two councils included the same members. 

lo carry on administration there were, prior to the changes 
in the nineteenth century, six departments or boards, called 
respectively the board of civil office, the board of revenue, the 
board of ceremonies, the board of war, the 5oard of punishments, 
and the board of works. Each of these hzd two presidents, one 
by law a Manchu, the other Chinese; four vice-presidents, two 
Manchus, two Chinese; a supervisor to aci as a check upon the 
presidents, a number of honorary secretaries, active secretaries 
and clerks. All boards were subdivided into departments and 
these again divided into offices or bureaux. The board of civil 
office acted as the Empercr’s agency in appointments, which it to 
a large degree controlled. The board of revenue received and 
expended the revenues oi the central government. The board 
of ceremonies supervised the admin'stration of the complicated 
system of ceremonial observanes which affected every mona! 


5 Smith, A. H., Chinese Characteristics (New York, 1894), p. 118. 
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as well as the officials; education and the civil service examina- 
tions were in its charge; it conducted negotiations with Western 
powers. The board of war administered military affairs in the 
provinces but had no control over the Manchu army which was 
regulated from the imperial household. The board of punish- 
ments was a sort of department of criminal justice, especially 
concerned with the wrong-doing oi officials. The board of works 
constructed and repaired official buildings. 

Outside the six boards but of great importance in the imperial 
administration were the Mongolian Superintendency, some- 
times called the Colonial Office, the Han-lin College, the Court 
of Censors and the courts of revision. The affairs of the 
dependencies, ‘as well as relations with Russia fell to the super- 
intendency. The Han-lin College, or National Academy, was 
only incidentally a teaching instituticn; primarily it was an or- 
ganized body of scholars who had taken higa ranks in the literary 
examinations. From its membership were chosen the higher 
ranks of officials. One of its departments nad charge of writing 
the dynastie annals and biographies. Its standards were high 
and its members were held in profound respect. 

The Court of Censors was composed of ‘fifty-six official critics 
assigned to various localities. They informed the Emperor on 
important matters of public welfare and were empowered to 
cersure any official, including the Emperor, both for failure to ` 
observe the laws and to conduct his private affairs according to 
prepriety. This body was one of the oldest of imperial insti- 
tutions and its members, although they spoke individually, often 
exercised remarkable influence. Their post was not always a safe 
one; many forfeited their. lives by straight-forward condem- 
nation of evil living or cruelty; others committed suicide in un- 
. answerable protest against départure from tae ancestral customs.’ 

e Brief descriptions of the Manchu '' Banner" organization are given by E. H. 
Parker, in China, 2nd ed. (New York, 1917), Ch. XIII, end by H. B. Morse, 
The Trade and Administration of China, rev. ed. (Shanghai, 1913), pp. 61—56. 

T For an example of plein speaking which cost a Censor his life see Bland and 
Backhouse, Annals and Memoirs, pp. 68-72; see also the veledictory memorial of 


Wu K’o-tu to the Empress Dowager, T'zu "Hai, in B.and and Backhouse, China 
under the Empress Dowager, pp. 95-99. 
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At other times the censorate became cowardly or corrupt and at 
such times not only did iz fail to condemn vice but cast suspicion 
upon virtue. On the whole its infiuence was distinctly whole- 
some. In a country where cfiicial corrupzion and callous disre- 
. gard of human life were supported by a universal reluctance to : 
bring down disaster upor self and femily unto many generations 
by accusing an official of criminal conduc:, a free-speaking cen- 
sorate was especially desirable. i 

`- It has already been indicated that the bozrd of punishments was 
a judicial as well as an administrative organ. Judicial business 
was carried on by the adminiszrative officials—in the modern sense 
there were no courts. ‘Ghica has a reecrd of judicial admin- 
istration as long as her history but her recognition of the advan- 
tages of a distinct hierarchy of judges is Very recent. It has been 
suggested, on the basis of passages in the Fock of Records and the . 
Book of Rites, two of the Confucian classics, that an embryonic 
jury system may have existec a thousand vears before the Chris- 
tian era, but there is no evidence at presant that the mythical 
embryo ever developed into an historical institution.$ In addition 
to the board of punishments there were, in the central government, 
three important judicial agencies, the board of revenue, the 
grand court of revision and the commission of revision. ‘Though 
no distinction was recognized betwzen civil and criminal cases 
the board of revenue actually constizuted a final court in all civil 
matters, such as the census, marriage and landed property. Of 
the three other central judicial agencies whose jurisdiction was 
criminal, the board of puniskmenss was an appellate court in all 
cases, and might hear origina_ly.and give a final decision in cases 
not involving the death penal;y. The grand court of revision had 
no power beyond that.of revising criminal cases to determine 
whether or not the law had been Zoliowed. Of capital cases the 


8 See article entitled ‘‘ The Chinese Judiziary,’’ by Y. C. Chang, in the Chinese 
Social and Political Science Review, Vol. II (Dec., 1€17), pp. 71-72. Mr. Chang 
"quotes the Book of Records tc the effect thzt “‘a sentence before being passed 
has to be referred to and approved bz some gssessors or jurors to be selected from 
amongst the populace;" from tae Bask of Ritzs that "sentences involving capital 
punishment should be passed with the advice of the ministers, the minor officials 
or the people." 
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final disposition lay in the hands of the Emperor. To assist 
his decisions such cases were given a final hearing by the commis- 
sion of revision, sometimes called the judicial commission. This 
commission sat twice a year, once for the consideration of ‘crimes 
committed in the provinces or dependencies, and a second time 
for those commitied within the metropolitan area. In each case 
‘the commission was made up ex officio, for non-metropolitan 
cases, of presidents and vice-presidents of the board of punish- 
ment, the court of censors and the grand court of revision; for 
. metropolitan cases of the president of the court of censors, the 
grand court of revision, the office of transmission, through which 
memorials were conveyed to the grand council, and the presidents 
of the six boards. The commission also had original jurisdiction 
over capital crimes. The Emperor was regarded as the “foun- , 
tain of justice," his authority in judicial as in all other matters 
being limited. only by well-established precedents.” 

^ Parliament there was none. All mandates ran in the name of 
the Emperor, even during his minority or incapacity, actual or 
forced. These edicts were frequently long preachments supported 
by selections from the classics. Often they were indited by the 
Emperor himself; otherwise their composition was entrusted to 
the grand council, with which they were usually discussed and by 
.which they were issued. The following decree of Empress Dow- 
ager T’zu Hsi in 1898 reveals typically the paternalistic, over- 
' didactic attitude of ruler to people: “The test of good govern- 
ment has always been the absence of rebellion; a state which takes : 
adequate measures for self-defence can néver be in serious danger. 
By the accumulated wisdom of six successive sovereigns our dy- ` 
nasty has succeeded in establishing a system of government, based 
on absolute justice and benevolence, which approaches very near 
to perfection. It has been our pleasure to grant relief in times of 
flood and famine. When rivers burst their banks our first thought 
has ever been the safety of our people. Never have we resorted 
to conscription, cr to the levying of corvées. We have always 
excluded Chinese women from service as subordinates. in the 


.* Mr. Chang’s article contains a concise and clear account of the development 
of the judicial system from the earliest times. 
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Palace. Surely such evidences of benevolent solicitude merit the 
hearty coöperation of all our subjec-s and əntitle us to expect that 
all our people, high and low, should peacefully pursue their busi- 
ness in life, so that all men, even tne humblest of laborers, may 
enjoy the blessings of peace "^19 

By successive sub-divisions Ching proper had been divided into 
eighteen provinces: Chihli, Shantang, Shansi, Shensi, Honan 
and Kansu, which lay nortk cf the Yangtze River; Kiangsu, 
Anhui, Hupeh,.and Szechuan, through which ran the Yangtze 
basin; and Chekiang, Kiangsi, Fukien, Hunan, Kueichow, 
Kuangtung, Kuangsi and Yunnan, south of the Yangtze. The 
'. provinces were largely autonomous, though in theory subject to 
the central government. The laster maintained a check upon the 
respective provinces in various ways. It appointed and removed 
_all important: officials, none of whom might hold a post in his 
own province. These appcintments, like those in the central 
government,- were assigned to the successful candidates in the 
civil service examinations. Although these examinations, which 
were set upon the classics, place a premium upon memory. and 
fine writing, and though they were not always free from evil 
influences, their net result ves to. maintain a bureaucracy com- 
paratively free from the moze blighting effects of nepotism and, 
according to Chinese stancards, efficient. Another agency of 
control was the revenue which was apportioned to be raised by the 
several provinces and for whic. the governors were held strictly.to 
account. In certain provinces, undar the Manchu dynasty, Man- : 
chu garrisons, commanded by a Tartar general, were stationed. 
to ;assure the prestige cf the reigning house. These generals, 
superior in theory and orig-nally in fact, to the civil governors, 
gradually lost influence as the Manchu military organization. 
decayed. 

-The three: Eastern provinces which made up Manchuria, as. 
. well as the outlying dependencies, Tibet, Mongolia and Sinkiang: 
or Eastern Turkestan, had -heir ovn governance. That of the 
eighteen provinces was practically the same in all. There were 


10 China under the Empress Dowcger, p. 138. 
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two types of governor, both sometimes found in a single province. 
The higher was-the governor-genera,, cften termed the viceroy, 
who might, as in the provinces of “hihli end Szechuan, be the 
actual and sole head, or, more frequently, the superior colleague 
acting jointly with the governors of two or three provinces. The 
other was the governor, who might administer à province alone,or 
jomtiy with a governor-general. These functionaries had 
general charge of administration, which inzluded not only ordi- 
nary administrative functions bui tke drafting of ordinances and 
the trial of issues at law. They were, therefore, under onerous 
responsibilities, as in cases of famine or flooc. If at the head of a- 
particular province, the viceroy wat commander-in-chief of the . 
Chinese military forces; otherwise that post belonged to the 
governor. . 

Below the. governor the provincial administration included 
the treasurer, the judge, the salt ccmptroler and the grain in- 
tendant. Besides performing his financial functions the treas- 
urer dispensed the entire patronage o: the province, acting as head 
of the civil service. ‘The Judge had jurisdiction in certain matters. 
The salt comptroller was in charge of the salt monopoly, super- 
vising the processes of manufacture and sal» and the disposition 
of the revenue thus derived. The grain intendant levied and 
received the tribute grain or its equ v&lent in cash. These four 
officials, with their superior or superiers, formed also an executive 
council which discussed general provincial problems. 

 'The provincial subdivisions, in descending order, were the 
tao, the fu, the hsien, special hsten, known as the chow and the 
ting, the ch’eng, the Cun and the lz. The most important among 
these were the hsien and tne li, usual y called in English the dis- 
trict and the village. Above the hzten were the fu and the tao. 
The fu or prefectures contained two cr more districts; their heads, 
the "prefects, " transmitted orders fram above to the districts and 
reports from the districts to the tao capital; the prefects had judi- 
cial functions and in some cases were associated with the customs, 
salt or other actual administrative function. The tao or circuits 
in turn were aggregations of two or more prefsctures for which the 
(aol'a or "intendant" acted as charmel of communication with 
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the provincial capital. That official had military functions and, 
in some cases was, jointly with the custcm house commissioner, 
charged with the collection cf custorns. 

Below the hsien, the ch'eng and the tun were simply “walled” 
towns and “country” towns respectively, whose administration 
was managed as though they were a group of villages, each of their 


- sections or wards having a village government. Matters of awider 
.nature, involving the entire town, were handled either by gilds 


- 


upon which the officials depended for reiable information as to 
the economic status of their members and which sought to promote 
trade, industry and agriculture, or as affairs of the larger units 
in which the town was located, as -he hsien. Thus there was no 
distinct town or city form oi government. ‘The details of village 


government varied considerably throughout the country. In 


theory the lz or villages were under the control of the district 
magistrate and it is unquesticnable tat the magistrate could and 
often did exercise his powezs within them. For most purposes, 
however, the villages were self-governing, and village govern- 
ment under the old system, as it cces today, furnished a substan- 
tial foundation of local freedom and democracy for the otherwise 
bureaucratic structure. of Chinese administration. The govern- 
ing body was a group cr council of elders,-varying in size. The 


' elders might or might not have been old or wealthy. They were 


selected by the heads of families upon some plan of rotation so 
that the office could be passed around among those that possessed 
the requisite ability and interest in local affairs. Political tact 


often gained an elder a practically permanent place. 


Primus inter pares, by customary right, stood the village head- 
man or president, the chief of the elders, whose term of office was 
likely to last throughout his life and whos2 position was confirmed 
by the district magistrate. In the headman, advising the other 


elders, lay the authority in village affairs. He appointed the 


&pao (land-warden; or constable, whose appointment also re- 
quired confirmation by -the district magistrate. The headman 
and elders recall the English Justices cf the peace, the land- 


u Morse, H. B., The Gilds of Crina (London, 1909). 
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warden recalls the English bailiff? ‘Togethar, they constituted, 
as they still do, the entire publie ad-ninistretive organization of 
the localities. They collected the taxes, provided entertain- 
ment for officials, found material fer dike-building, appointed 
road-patrols, kept the village wall in repair, if it had' one, estab- 
lished and supervised markets and fairs, sink wells, arranged 
theatrical entertainments, settled private issues, etc." There 
were no local police forces except the and-wardens but the elders 
provided for a bell and drum and a night-watehman to warn away 
robbers by sounding these at intervals. This wide range of 
function was and is carried on withoct participation. of, and with 
very‘ little supervision from, higher officials, a good omen for 
liberal institutions ‘‘higher up” when the -ocalities shall have 
awakened to provincial and national problems. Thesituationwas 
hardly to be styled pure democracy however, since the power 
lay with those who were considered especially qualified, and the 
dearth of educated men even among “he elders made enlightened 
government impossible To a deg-ee the autonomy of the 
villages was an obstacle to progress sies it made it very difficult 
for more progressive district officials to bresk the crust of local 
custorn in such matters as education, agricultural improvement 
and flood prevention. 

The central unit in the hierarchy of provincial and local admin- 
istration was, as it remains today, the 2sien or district. It was the 
connecting link between the village be.ow and the province above. 
Its principal official, the magistrate was expected to perform 
all political functions and in add-tion tc devise plans and 
means for the improvement of econemic and social conditions. 
To the average citizen his village eders were simply his own 
older relatives, while the provincial and imperial governments 
were remote and incomprehensible. Hence to him the district 
magistrate—and this remains true and is likely to remain true for 
a long time still—represented the actuality of government. 
This all-important official was appointed by bhe Emperor on the 

"HM Leong, Y. K., and T’ao, "i EK., Villege end Town Life in China (Lost . 
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recommendation of the gcvernor fcr a term of three years, which 
might be extended to six. With him were associated a number 
of subordinate officials appointed oy him and in a relationship to 
him which might be compared with that between Bismarck and 
his ministers. ‘They were clerks waos2 opinions might influence 
his action but only at his cption. He himself performed the 
important functions of district judge. Through his assistants he 
acted also as collector of taxes and tribnte. registrar of land titles, 
famine and plague commissioner, and custodian of publie build- 
ings and walls. Education, roacs, police functions, temple- 
maintenance, public mora.s—in fac- everything for which an offi- 
cial could be held responsible within a district—was included in 
the magistrate’s burden. And in s large degree he acted inde- 
pendently of interference from zkcve. Political enmity aside, 
his freedom of action continued sc lcng as no popular protest 
against him reached his superiors.'* 

Peking, the capital, formed part cf tke metropolitan prefec- 
ture, an area about 100 miles square, which was independent of 
the provincial systera, forming wkat was practically a miniature 
province with a governor directly responsible to the central govern- 
ment. Within the prefecture she division into districts was analo- 
gous to that in otker provinces, 2xzapt in Peking which was: 
divided into five regions, ore central, the others to the north, 
south, east and west. called tke "Five Cites." Over all presided 
two censors, under taem in each “City” 2 subordinate hierarchy 
of police officials; together these officials controlled the policing, 
preliminary judicial activities, and maintenance of roads, the 
substance of administrative functions, for the capital city. The 
police forces were composed of Manchu and Chinese troops, 
numbering between 15,000 and 20.00€ of the Banner Men and 
between 5,000 and 10,000 Chinese, distubtted atstations through- 
out the city and suburbs.“ 

Above the villagé organization the vast horde of officials which 
operated the clumsy machinery o2 government for these several 


4 A comprehensive treatmen; cf the Chinese district magistrate by Byron 
Brenan, C.M.G., will be found in the Jouracl ef the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XXXIL 1897-98, pr. 36-65. 

15 Mayers, pp. 48-51. 
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political units constituted a bureaucracy whose consistent atti- 
. tude of laisser faire must be judged in its national setting of 
conservatism and self-satisfaction. “Squeeze,” the demanding 
or accepting of exorbitant commissions from appointees or recipi- 
ents of government contracts, was an institution so firmly 
established as by long practice to 1ave become respectable to a 
degree never attained by its Western counterpart, graft. The 
civil service was recruited mainly oy examinations which were 
very severe tests of the sort of knowledge of the classics that the 
Chinese held in high esteem. These examinations were open to 
all classes and all ages. Success in them was the highest honor 

attainable and placed the fortunase candidates on the list of 
- “expectant” officials, from which ncen were chosen from time to 
time as offices fell vacant. The traditions of the official service 
were therefore remarkably high and the prestige of membership 
in the scholarly class was so great—scholars were ranked above 
“all others by the Chinese people—that the best minds were at- 
tracted to the service of the state. Beyond question this fact 
accounts largely for the permanence and effectiveness, according 
to Chinese standards, of the poLtical ‘structure. At certain 
periods especially, and always to scme extent, it was possible to 
. purchase both degrees and offices. Successful candidates in the 
examinations were frequently pushed aside by office-seekers with 
bribes for the appointing officer. Always officials were far too 
numerous, constituting a heavy drain upon the people, though 
this was felt less through taxation than through the “squeezes” 
exacted from all who had business with an official. 

The bulk of the cases at law whch a Western system would 
treat as civil matters never reacheda magistrate’s yamen. They 
were settled by the village elders in eccordance with local custom, 
- which varied widely from place to place. It has been noted in 
discussing the treatment of judicis] kusiness in the central govern- 
ment that there was no separation ef civil and criminal cases as 
such and no separate system of eou-ts. Criminal law, however, 
was national. In the province the principal official of the dis- 
trict, the prefecture and the circuit, as well as the provincial 
treasurer, the provincial judge, and the governor, the governor- 
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general or both, each dealt with both civil and criminal cases, 
having jurisdiction within tke area of his own administration. 
“Thus the ordinary courts were: (1) those held in the Yamen 
of the district . . . . magistrates as courts of the first 
instance; (2) those held in the Y amer. of the prefects, sub-prefects 
or circuit intendants, as courts of tae second instance; (3) those 
held in the Y amen of provincial judges or treasurers as courts of 
the third instance; (4) those held in the Yamen of the 
governors-general or governors as courts of the fourth instance. 
. . . . 6 The courts of fifth anc sixth instance and the judi- 
cial functions of the Emperor have already been described. 
Theoretically any ease might be eppealed through six courts : 
and then to the Emperor. Actually. few cases went three stages 
because of the cost of litigation. The bulk of them went no 
further than the district magistrate. The provincial judge was 
the important link in the handling of appeals in criminal cases, 
and he executed the final decisions of the superior provincial 
officials. The provincial treasurer hearc all appeals in civil 
cases. An interesting development, which had been going on for 
centuries prior to the recent reforms, was the delegation of judi- 
cial functions to special deputies in the several jurisdictions. 
The function of police was a minor one and the organization 
of the police was correspondingly undeveloped. The village had 
its constable, the land-warden, and the dis;riet and higher courts 
their jailers and such other police as were necessary to carry out 
the orders of their respective officiels. Peking and some of the 
provincial capitals were proviced with corsiderable police forces 
which were distributed at stations throughout the cities and their 
suburbs. There was no uniform system of provincial police. 
The unusually law-abiding character of the Chinese people and 
the respect of the younger, more excitable, persons for their 
elders took the place of unifcrms and clubs in the towns and 
villages at ordinary times. For casas of riot the military forces 
were available. .Of these there were two distinct organizations: 
the Manchu garrison, located in only a part of the provinces to 
prevent a Chinese revolt against the Menchu house, and the 
Chinese regulars, partly military, partly naval, forces, under the - 
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command of military and naval Ed and divided into provin- 
- cial and smaller units. 
Such, in brief outline, was the old political structure of China 
prior to the invasion of foreign influence which became urgent 
‘during the nineteenth century. If age is a proof of effectiveness | 
the imperial. system .had proved itself the most effective that 
the world had ever seen. It had been.so effective because it 
embodied the essential elements of Chinese civilization,—it was 
the official expression of that civilization. Confucianism, not . 
,in its original form entirely, but as interpreted by centuries of 
scholarship and altered by the impact of other religions, has been 
.for two thousand years the essence of Chinese civilization and 
dynasty after dynasty made of Confucianism the principle of 
imperial political unity. The family or clan system, the. most 
significant feature of Chinese life, though it has reached a stage 
.. of degradation suchasthe great sage could not have contemplated, 
was inculeated by Confucius. That system was, by analogy, ex- 
tended to embody th» relations of officials to people, from the 
village, where it actually prevails, through the successive ranks 
of officialdom up to the Emperor, the fether of his people. What 


. was characteristic of “amily life was common in official action. 


The government was patriarchal and conservative: Officials 
were expected to provide places for some relatives and to sup- 
port others though to do so meant the acceptance of bribes 
and the imposition of “squeeze.” Organization was a minor — 
_* matter, separation of functions and popular representation were 
undreamed of. A large proportion of the ordinary governmental 
functions was performed by private persons and gilds. Through- 
out the whole bureaucracy ran, as a stiffening and stabilizing 
agency, the traditions of the scholarly civil service. Each unit 
of government seemed practically autonomous yet the whole 
was nationally conscious and essentially unified. Clumsy and 
corrupt the government was, but it worked, and to the Chinese 
it was a perfect system, compared to which foreign systems were . 
barbarie. The clash between the two has apparently destroyed | 
the imperial system, replacing it with one modelled upon those of 
the West. But the replacement is, so far, mainly in the appear- - 
ance. Beneath the new names and behind the incongruous 
- “Western-style” facades the old spirit and methods continue 

to ecntrol. 
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The Unites States of America wes the only country taat came " 


through the World War with its fundamental principles of 


government unchanged. War necessitates a powerful and, in a. 


parliamentary sense, irresponsible executive. Wars cannot be 
won by deliberate assem lies nor by executives harassed by such 
assemblies. That great netional energencies call for a dictator— 


a powerful and politically irresporsible executive—the Romans . 


discovered two thousand years ago, and we of the twentieth 
century have re-discovered. To win the war France set up a 
dictator, and his name was Georges Clémenceau: to win the war, 
Great Britain set up a dictator, and his name was Lloyd-George; 


to win the war the United States set up a dictator, and his name - 
was Woodrow Wilson. To have attempzed to carry on govern- 


ment under old parliamentary forns would have been ruinous, 
for warfare requires quick and decisive action—the vary thing 
deliberative assemblies lack. . 

The proposition is submitted thes a government based upon a 
separation of powers lends itself more readily to conzentrated 
and politically irresponsible executive power than do otaer forms 
of government. The parliamentary system is essentially a union 
of powers. Its differentiating characteristic is an intimate rela- 
_tion between the executive and tke legislative branches, a rela- 


tion so intimate as to amount to union. The executive ean at all : 


a 


times be questioned and criticised by the legislative, aad ean he. 


brought to task for its pclitical failures. That results ` 
bility and responsiveness, two sovnd principles of, 
But under the strain of war the parliamentary, 

sible government broke down. Tke deme 
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sive action took precedence of resooasibility and responsiveness. 
Cabinets developed inner circles whiea were clothed with dictator- 
ial power and relieved of responsib:kty to parliament. In Eng- 
land the War Cabinet was eomposed of five members, Lloyd- 
George, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Arthur Henderson and Bonar 
Law. Of course, it is an open secret that this cabinet paid very 
little attention to Parliament. It did the governing while 
Parliament did the deliberating, and between the two there was a 
wide gulf fixed. For all purposes is was an independent: and 
separate executive organ. That is to say, England accepted 
the principle of the separation of pow=rs in order to win the war. 
The United States, on the other Land, found no necessity of 
changing its principle of government Based upon a separation | 
of powers with an independent ard politically irresponsible 
executive, all it had to do was to srengthen the hands of the 
executive by legislative enactment. Congress did that, and the 
President proceeded to prosecute the war with all vigor. Thus. 
our principle of government proved adequate to a great national - 
emergency. : 
A logical conclusion might seem zo be that a separation of 
' powers is suitable for war while a uncon of powers is suitable for 
peace. On the other hand, it might b2 contended that the break- 
down of parliamentary government umder the stress of war only 
brought to light an old situation. Tkat the cabinet is controlled - 
by the parliament is an axiom oi parliamentary government; 
but the war proved that in a great nat onal emergency that axiom 
could be little more than a fiction. Whet actually happened was. 
that the cabinet controlled the parament. And that suggests 
the reflection, did the war not simply lay bare something that had 
been covered up? Is not the control cf parliament by the cabinet 
normal and the reverse a fiction? To be sure, cabinets do not 
in peace times attain complete indepeadence and separation such 
as@be British War Cabinet enjoyed; kut more and more they are 
vy means of blocs and polit@a: arrangements to make 
pendent and to discharze an independent function | 
lireetion. Mussolini has asked for and 
mental powé-s for certain purposes for 
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one year. Surely that looks like'a separation of powers. In a 
word, the goal of cabinet government seems to be a qualified 
separation of powers. 

Moreover, changes in the direction of presidential government 
in a modified form have not been limited to those countries whose 
political institutions have mot undergone radical alterations. 
Most of the recent constitutions of Eurcpe have introduced the 
principle of ministerial respcnsibility. Cabinet government is 
adopted, but with modifieazions. Generally, a President and 
premier are provided, each exercising independent powers. One 
is said to represent the countzy while the other is said to repre- 
sent the government. Supremacy in power and position will . 
depend on a number of factors, both determinate and indeter- 
minate. On the whole, the new constitutions have established 
an executive semi-independentin his relation to the other branches 
of government. Ministers ar» required to assume responsibility 
for the political acts of the president, "They are given the privi- 
leges of the floor in the legislature tc present and debate measures, 
and if members, to vote. Thəy also have the duty of preparing. 
the budget, and the responsibility of framing laws, and submitting | 
them to the legislature. 

Political discussion has for a quarter of a century revolved 
around the subjects of the cabmet or parliamentary and the presi- 
dential systems of governmen;. The lines of demarcation have 
been sharply drawn, and discussion has generally taken the course 
of suggesting the soriplete ebandorment of one system and the ` 
wholesale adoption of the other, with little regard to the trend in 
countries where one system prevails toward the adoption of cer- 
tain helpful and remedial fectures of the other. The’ parlia- 
mentary system has for its orgens of government a titular head of 
the state, hereditary or elected for a term of years, who is not 
responsible to the legislature nor ramovable by it; a group of 
ministers selected and dismissble by the representative legisla- ` 
tive body and responsible to is; anc a legislature of one or two 
chambers, chosen by the electorate for a term of years and liable 
to dissolution by the executive hea2. The presidential system . 
has an executive head elected by the people for a term of years, 
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removable by impeachment, but politically irresponsible to the 
legislature; a cabinet appoinied and dismissible by the president 
and responsible to him; and a legislature elected by the people for 
a term of years and no; dissoluble by the president. It is clear 
that either system can be improved by the application to it of 
certain sound principles and practices oi the other. Our problem 
is not to establish the existence in Europe of a pure presidential 
system of government. It does not exist. Rather, it is to 
determine the extent fo which prevailing systems, admittedly 

parhamentary in origin and spirit, have become presidential; 
and how far presidentizl features obtain in the more recent con- 
stitutions of Europe, which as a type, have attempted a combina- 
tion of the characteristics cf both systems. 
- The recent evolution in cabinet government finds no- more 
—. eloquent illustration than in Great Britain. It is true that the 
form and machinery o? government change slowly, and institu- 
tions persist long after the social and economic order which they 
were designed to serve has seen its day. However, just as the 
‘monarchy, once all-powerful, is today a symbol of power anda 
. source of order, so the parliament, the mother of representative 

institutions, and the cabinet, the leader of the parliament, have 
in recent years fallen from their former high estate and have given. 
place to one who was Zormerly only primus inter pares. Lloyd- 
George made the offic2 of prime minister a virtual presidency. 
While premier, he derived his power from the people and the 
press, and not from the Parliament. The cabinet had become, ` 
like the Ameriean cabinet, & group of heads of administrative 
departments, with the power of initiative and decision resting on 
.. the prime minister. Llovd-George early established’ his inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons. His appearances there were . 
to deliver speeches mcre in the nature of messages than declara- 
tions of legislative policy, determined upon by the cabinet in its 
collective capacity. The tactics of Roosevelt and Wilson in | 
dealing with an unwilLng and hesitant Congress were used to ihe 
full by the versatile and cpportune Lloyd-George. . 

President Wilson, in 1915, instead of taking hispartyleadersinto ." 
his confidence, toured the country speaking for preparedness and . 
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for support of the measures he proposed. The then Democratic 
congressional organization was not altogether friendly either to 
preparedness as a general policy or to the particular measures 
recommended by Mr. Wilson. His combined appeal from the 
platform and through the press to the people was a formidable 
weapon which the Congress could not resist. 'The leadership 
of Mr. Lloyd-George followed the American model. He 
simply announced to the Pariiament the lines he intended to 
follow, without seeking the formal approval of his cabinet as a 
council of ministers. His parliamentary announcement was 
generally preceded by a generous broadcasting of his policies 
through the press and from the platform. To state that these 
practices were but for tha moment, and will have no place in 
present or future goverrments 1s beside the point. The sig- 
nificant fact is that they obtained successfully under any English 
government. | 

Ministerial responsibility signally failed in England during the 
war. Because the government did no; function properly under 
the leadership of Asquith, Lloyd-George came into power in 
1916. He immediately proceeded to distinguish between the 
ministry and the cabinet. A “Commitee of Five" was set up, 
two of whom were “ministers withous portfolio. The prime 
minister was first lord of the treasury, another had merely a 
titular office, while Mr..Bonar Law was chancellor of the exche- 
quer and the leader of the House.of Commons, in place of the 
prime minister. This was an advanced step toward the Ameri- 
ean presidency. A Unionis; cabinet was led by a Liberal premier. 
The change resulted in upsetting two conditions precedent to 
successful parliamentary government, namely party divisions and 
collective responsibility. Secrecy in prozeedings was no longer 
observed, and a secretariat was eppointed to do the routine work. 
Lloyd-George continued his hold on power, not through a de- 
pendence upon the House of Commons, but by the demands of 
publie opinion, manifested in various but definite ways. 

The evolution of the British system indicated by the foregoing 
leads to an important conclusion—the decline of Parliament. 
This is evidenced in the assignmert by the prime minister of the 
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Jeadership of the House of Commons to one of his colleagues. 
Its impotence is aecentuated by the rise of other instruments for 
giving expression to the will of the people. Class and occupa- 
tional groups are clamoring for representation. Until formal 
representation is secured, they urge Parliament to do their 
bidding. As a result, the Parliamant appears to be a ratifying 
body of proposals issuing from non-legal and even non-political 
organizations. Moreover, the overwhelming burden of state 
work has substantially reduced the position and importance of 
Parliament. This muss» from its nature be performed by the 
executive, and tends zo multiply tae agencies and powers of the 
executive. Finally, the House of Commons lost caste under the 
régime oi Lloyd-George due to its unrepresentative character. 
Accepting as it did tke dictura of the prime minister, Parliament 
could hardly be said to reprasent anything except its desire to 
avoid dissolution. Even Llovd-George was preferred to that. 
The Unionist’s victory under Bonar Law provided no remedy 
_ for this defect. The Liberal disintegration, the unsettled labor 

policies, and the personal following of Lloyd-George have so 
divided British forces until the vozer does the most obvious thing 
—returns a Unionist House of Commons. It may be said that 
political power in England hes gone through the following suc- 
cessive states: The supremacy of the King; of the Parliament; 
of the cabinet; and cf the prime minister. 

Imperial concerns have contributed to the transformation of 
the premiership into a presidency. The heads of the governments 
of the self-governing dominions have since the war become real 
prime ministers. ‘They became brothers in government as well as 
in arms. They became partrersin empire. It was suggested by 
a certain London newspaper thas Winston Churchill, then secre- 
tary of state for the colonies. should preside at the conference of 
the dominion premiers, in June, 1921. These officials refused 
to agree to any such arrangement, and demanded that Lloyd- 
George preside. Cne premier referred to Mr. Lloyd-George as 
“President of the British D cmirions." 

To be sure, an effcr: has been made to resume party govern- 
ment. The result has been a colorless and unsettled majority, 
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and a divided opposition. Moreover, a return has been made in 
theory to the practice of corlective responsibility. It was com- 
pletely broken down under Lloyd-George. For several years 
Great Britain was ruled by a politiezl genius whose will was law, 
and who reduced his colleagues in the ministry to the status of 
mere heads of executive departments, individually responsible to 
the prime minister. 

While the presidential system may keep in power a president 
or a party long after their welcome hes gone, so is the parliamen- 
tary system open to criticism because it permits such abrupt and 
sometimes frequent changes of the executive as to block the devel- 
opment of policies requiring time to bear fruit. This is particu- 
larly true in France. The fete of a ministry is always hanging in 
the balance. Cabinet crises are alwazs taking place. New men 
constantly are displacing old ones a; the helm of government. 
The French ministry is ordinarily week and ineffective. It does 
not have sufficient authority to direct and control a majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies. It is usualy composed of the leaders | 
of several groups, some of whom liave served in former cabinets. 
Moreover, it cannot dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, which 
power is practically necessary to cabinet control. | 

The President of Franceis also by custom an executive of little 
real power. He is elected for a term of seven years by the two 
chambers of the legislature meeting in joint session. As head 
of the executive government he is charged with. the execution of 
laws and the power of proclaiming a state of siege; control of the 
army and navy; the conduct of foreign policy; the power of 
appointment; the power of pardon; tre right to propose laws 
(concurrently with the members of tha legislature); the power, 
with the consent of the Senate, of dissolving the Chamber of Dep- 
uties; the power to summon ths chambers in extraordinary ses- 
sion, and to invite them to prozeed to revise the constitutional 
laws; the right to address messages to the chambers; the power 
to adjourn the chambers for a month, bus not more than twice 
within the same session; and the power tc require the chambers. 
to consider anew a law they have passed. These powers, sub- 
stantialin themselves, are exercised by or through his ministers, 
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by one of whom éach of his official acts must be countersigned. 
In the matter of selecting a person to form a ministry, he must 
act independently of h:s ministers, though usually with the coun- 
sel of the presidents of the Senate aad the Chamber of Deputies. 
" He may also advise tae ministers in their conduct of publie 
business. 

Many French publiasts i statesmen are dissatisfied with the 
present arrangement of a nominal execttive with ceremonial 
duties and a real executive dominated by the legislature. The 
principle of the separetion of powers has been recognized in every 
French constitution. It is proposed that the presidency should 
be used as a great motive force, and that an office of unlimited 
pessibilities should rot be over-shadowed by the legislature. 
President Millerand bas declared tht the nation’s will expressed: 
through its representetives, needs a “free executive power under 
the control of Parliament,’’ in order to be executed and to com- 
mand respect. In tbe matter of foreign affairs, it has been the 
intention of Millerand to dires; and guide, and to select premiers 
who will earry-out his policies. - Moreover, there is proposed the . 
establishment of the judiciary upon an Ind2pendent basis with the 
right to review enacuments of the Parliament. Such measures 
would decrease the power of the Parliament and would make of 
' the French government virtually a presideritial system. 

Certain weaknesses of the French system are brought to ight 
ty the fall of the Briand government in the middle of the Cannes 
conférence. It illustrates at once the weakness of the respon-. 
_ sible executive and the determination of Millerand to give practi- 
cal effect to his proposai of a free executive power. Briand had 
recently, returned from the Washington conference, where his 
labors, though wortiy, were unpopular. The entente premiers, 
the reparations commission, and a delegation of experts met at -- 
Cannes on January Gth,1922. Tke reparations commission agreed 
to à provisional delay in indemnity payments.  Lloyd-George 
and Briand negotiated 2 defensive alliance between Great Britain 
and France. Upon their agreercent, Briand was called to Paris 
‘to meet the opposit.on in the Chamber of Deputies which led to 
his resignation. The alliance was bitterly criticized by the Poin- 
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caré government, which proceeded to amend the treaty. France 
insisted before going to she Genoa conference that the revision 
of the treaty of Versailles should not be discussed, and that there 
should be no recognition of Soviet Russia which did not provide 
for the assumption by the new rulers of the foreign debt of 
Tsarist Russia. 

The situation at Cannes was clearly as embarrassing to the 
entente powers, as was tbe failure of the United States Senate to 
ratify the treaty of Versailles. It signified a reversal in foreign 
policy. The fall of Brianc was less due to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties than to the intervention oi President Millerand, who, in the 
form of a message to Briand, expressed alarm about the Cannes 
conference. The President has shifted his ground while in office, 
but he has carried out his determination, in supporting each 
policy, to make the Presidency function properly. Before the 
fall of Briand, when the national bloc attempted to force the 
government to occupy the Ruhr Valley the President threatened . 
to dissolve the Chamber and appeal to the country. Under the 
leadership of the militant Poincaré the national bloc, “a remark- 
able combination of partisans of fallen dynasties,” are in power 
under the aegis of patriotism. Poincaré’s aims definitely involve 
reparations and security for France in the extreme sense of the 
word.’ However, he disapproves of the premiers’ conferences, 
and would prefer a reversion to the old methods of diplomacy. 
Frenchmen who believe that the advanced demands of the 
. Poincaré government are a menace to world peace suggest 
dissolution as the best solution. The French public is not accus- 
tomed to the idea of a dissolution, and Millerand will not demand 
it. But he has threatened one dissolution, has intervened to 
remove one premier and install another, and actively sponsors 
the government of the new premier. Clearly, then, the French 
President is not today merely a nominal executive. 

In no country have the defects of the parliamentary system 
been sc exemplified as in [taly. The instability of parties, the 
weakness of ministries, and the ever recurring changes in govern- 
ment do not encourage sound government and administration. 
"The word “crisis” is the bene of Italian politics. These parlia- 
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mentary situations dominate the press, the <ttention of the people 
and the activities of government. both pol:tieal and administra- 
tive. Any presidential features whick can succeed in Italy in 
the direction of securing ‘continuity of policy and stability of 
government would substantially improve tneir ineffective parlid- 
mentary system. 

The paper delimitation of royal powers is extensive. Parlia- 
mentary influences, however, have constituted the ministry as 
the working executive. The min‘stry, therefore, and not the 
king, approves and promulgates laws, grants pardons, declares 
war, concludes treaties, issues crd:nances, creates senators, and 
makes appointments to the oifices of state. The ministry is, 
on the whole, an ineffective one. Legislativa interference through 
interpellation and other practices generally operates to make its 
life short and its accomplishment uncertain. The union of 
powers, which it is designed to effest, dces not exist. Nor can it 
be said to be normally a seperation of »owers. It is rather a 
confusion of powers. Moreover, party disorganization and legis- 
lative irresponsibility prevent the parties and the legislature— 
the real disrupting influences—from being held to account for 
their destructive tactics. The premier ard cabinet must use the 
flowing tide, and must turn to the best account the people's 
fluctuating moods. The judicial system nas lacked the unifying 
influence of a single supreme tzibunal and the judges are not free 
from legislative influence and executive control. 

Italian statesmen have become impatient with a nominal union 
of executive and legislative powers, whica separates rather than 
unites, and which affects adversely the administration of justice. 
It is not surprising that they lcdk to American models for a 
remedy. 

The reconstruction of execiiive Dower in the direction of an 
independent and even controlling executive springs in Italy, as 
in France, from a pronounced nationalist movement. The 
Fascisti movement was organtz2d principally to combat the forces 
of bolshevism and radicalism which spread over central and south- 
ern Europe following the armistice of Movember 11, 1918. Its 
leaders were men of vision aad force. Its membership was re- 
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cruited largely from ex-soldiers, some of whom feared for their 
country and the principles they tought for, while others preferred 
to identify themselves with this semi-military movement rather 
than to go to work. ‘The political effécts of the movement were 
felt in the summer of 191€, when the Facta ministry resigned, due 
to charges of slackness in, enforcing the law against the direct 
action of the Fascisti., For a month or more Italy was without 
a government. The enforcement of law was practically at a 
standstill. The protection of property and fundamental rights, 
and éven police protection, were afforded only by the Fascisti. 
The government, therefore, was in the hands of a volunteer, 
extra-legal organization, which was destined in the course of time 
to become the government. The railway strike of July 1922, was 
resisted by the Fascisti, representatives of whom boarded trains 
and guarded stations, to protect passengers and government 
property. Their zeal for resisting direct action was counter- 
balanced by their own praztice of burning the houses of Socialist 
deputies. The aims of the Fascisti are definite. They contend 
that Italy is a country of farty milions of people, and is entitled to 
a place in European and world councils as a world power. More- 
over, they aim to make clear to she world Italy’s position as a 
commercial and agricultural cente-, rather than a country rich in 
history, literature, art’ and architecture. To do this, a strong 
government, powerful enough to control and small enough to 
agree is necessary. The country raust resume a program of work 
and industry in order to justify the aims of the Fascisti. . 

‘When the King commissioned Benito Mussolini, leader of the © 
Fascisti, to form a ministry, a presidential system was virtually 
put into effect through a “bloodless” revolution. It is sufficient 
‘proof that such a system can be inaugurated by custom as well 
as by constitutional arranzement. The aims of Mussolini, as 
set forth in his address to the Italian legislature, and as indicated 
by his practices, seem to spell the doom—temporarily at least— 
of. the parliamentary: system. A majority of his cabinet are 
Fascisti. He has received full powers of government for one year - 
in certain matters. The custom of a fixed execusive tenure is. 
thus introduced, as is the principle of certain executive action 
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2 parliamentary i intervention or consent. ‘In the frankes? 

ossible. terms, Mussolini announced his presence in the Italian 
wid to give prompt force and efest to a revolutionary move- 
ment which was to.be bloodless if unopposed, but permanent at 
.any cost. “Iam here," he said, “to defend and to implement in 
- the highest degree our Black Shir revolution, and to inject it - 
intimately into the story of the nztion, as & power of develop- 
ment, progress and balance." He complimented the King for: 


€" i 
€ s 


accepting the situation, thus averting civil war, and allowing | - 


the Fascisti current, born of the wa- and.of victory, to “flood the 
slack arteries" of the existing parl-amentary condition. Italy's: 
need, he declared was not perliamertary programs, of which there 
wes no end—but men with the wil to execute. Treaties; both ` 
good and bad, must be executed urtil tested out. He intends to 
keep the public faith. He demanded a place in the councils of 
the Lausanne conference, and had definitely announced that the- 
entente must function as a hamogeneous body of equal parts, or 
Italy must seek other means to pro-ect her interests. “Economy 
work, discipline" is the keynote of his domestic policy. He 
assures the Italians that he is in power for an extended period, 
and that there is to be no immediate abdication. Clearly, 
then, the Italian government of tcday is more presidential than. - 
_ parliamentary. 

Our interest is not confined to 5hose states whose nominal or 
real executive has through process of political evolution developed. 
presidential‘ features. The new zonstitutions of Europe with 
"their arrangements for a respansibl2 premier and a semi-independ- 
- ent head of state, generally called a president, reveal distinctive 
presidential, as well zs parliamentary, characteristics. This- 
combination, the result of a desire for a parliamentary govern- ' 


.. ment long agitated by ihe Germaa liberals, had to be introduced. 


in Germany. However, the Germans were not satisfied with. 


‘merely. a titular head of state. -The constitution, therefore, sets : 


in motion the general features pf the parliamentary system, : 
together with an executive whc is at once a titular chief of 
State and an active and independent force in legislation and 
. administration. : 
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There is every reason for a powerful President in Germany. 


Tradition and preference will not die, even in matters of govern- 


ment. Years of autocratic rule, and a cheerful acquiescence 
therein dictated a strong executive. Moreover, in a land where 
parliaments have been altogether subdued, it is not likely that 
they will be suddenly allowed to dominate. The Germans like 
to rule and to be ruled. The revolutionary period demands such 
ati executive. Economic depression, food shortage, a depreciated 
currency, enforced disarmament. international control of rivers 
and certain territories of the country, together with a staggering 
indemnity, the amount and collection of which has become a 
football of contention between the two leading entente powers; 
all these facts are arguments in favor of an executive with certain 
features of the presidential type. 

‘The German President resembles the President of the United 
States in several particulars. One poirt of resemblance is the 
constitutional arrangement which gives him a strong personal 
position. He is to be elected by the whole German people, and 
will therefore receive his authority from the same source as Parlia- 
ment. As in the United States, it is a more concrete expression 
of popular will than is the election of a legislature, and is in a 
very real sense a mandate from the pecple. This method was 
. consciously and deliberately edopted in order to give the Presi- 
dent the authority and independence which the National Assembly 
deemed necessary. It was feared by the Social Democrats that 
this method of election was more monarchical than republican, 
and that it would open the door to military candidates of royal 
sympathies, and would lead eventually to the restoration of the 
monarchy. Constitutional revision looking to election of the 
President by the Reichstag has been abandoned. 

Moreover, the powers granted the President of Germany are of 
sufficient scope to guarantee a certain independence leading to a 
qualified separation of powers. He is not confined to executive 
authority alone, but he may have a part in legislation, and may 


even control the Reichstag. He represents the Reich in mter- ` 


national relations, makes alliances and treaties. with foreign 
powers, accredits and receives diplomatic representatives, appoints 


a 


~ 
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and removes national and militery officers, commissions the Chan- 
cellor to form a ministrv, has supreme command over the entire 
military forces of the Reich, exercises the right of pardon, issues 
regulations, and promulgates end publiskes laws. Orders and 
decrees carrying these powers inzo etect must be countersigned by 
the Chancellor or the compet2at minister. Thus responsibility 
is fixed and accepted. Other pcwers greatly extend his authority. _ 
In case a state fails to carry out the aationa. constitution and laws, . 
the President may compel perfcrmance by use of an armed force.. 
= This power, together with other restrictions against the states, 
seem to reduce them to a very low estate. It harks back to the 
days of a determined Jackson exercising a strong federal hand in 
South Carolina. The states, however, Lave so far refused to 
submit to so much national control and executive interference. 
Bavaria, acting independently of the German foreign office, 
has levied a passport tax against ail aliens visiting within her 
borders. There was passed tns» so-called ‘defense of the Repub- 
lie" aet, requiring the staies 5f the German commonwealth to 
furnish, upon notice, money and forces for the national defense. 
Bavarian opposition took the form of an open refusal to comply. 
Separation from the commonwea‘th was agitated. The upshot 
of the matter was a journey to Munich by the President and 
Chancellor, resulting in a compramise between the German and 
Bavarian authorities, to tne distinc; advantage of Bavaria. It 
is unlikely that extreme execusive measures will be taken against 
large states where strong separatist rnovemenis already exist. 
Under the Constitution, the President, in ease the publie 
safety or orders are disturbez, may take necessary measures to 
restore it, even with armed force. He mar also suspend individual 
liberties guaranteed by the Ccnstitution, including personal 
liberty, the sanctity of 2rivate property, she inviolability of one’s 
dwelling, secrecy of communizaticn, freedom of speech and press, 
the right of assembly, and tà» right to form societies or associa- 
tions. This amounts to the right to ceclare a state of siege. 
Serious dangers to the publie safety only can justify these meas- . 
ures. Only the President can decide if and when this condition ` 
exists. Until a law is passed regulatinz the details of suspen- -- 
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sion, the power of the President :s practically unlimited as regards 
a State of siege. General and permanent, as well as emergency 
" measures may be taken, end tribunals may be established to deal 
with the situation. The President may, under this right, break 
down the normal processes of government in any given region 
. and establish a dictatorship.’ No other poweris so constantly or so 
widely used in Germany today. The Reichstag must be informed 
of the executive measures taken, and may demand of the Presi- 
dent their withdrawal. No other check on the executive 1n the use 
of this power exists. 

A third characteristic o the German AE which finds its 
counterpart in the Unitec States, is the principle of checks and 
balances. This brings us to his relations with and his control 
over the Reichstag. He may order the president of the Reich- 
stag to convoke it earlier than th2 normal opening date. He has 
the power of dissolution. He may submit an enacted law to a 
referendum before its promulgation. He may proclaim imme- 
diately a law which the legislative bodies have declared urgent, 
in defiance of a demand of one-third of the Reichstag. Such 
promulgation prevents, in effect, a referendum. Where the 
Reichstag and Reichsrat disagree as to a bill, the President may 
declare it inoperative, ór may decide for a referendum. When 
a law has been passed by the Reichstag by a two-thirds vote 
against the protest of the Reichsrat, he may promulgate the law, 
or submit the question to a referendum. Through the power of 
referendum and dissolution he can influence and check legislation, 
make and unmake ministries, and change the personnel of the 
Reichstag. Certain legisletive and ministerial checks operate 
against the President. His power and influence, therefore, are 
widened by positive checks against other agencies of govern- 
ment, and are limited by the r 'ghis cf interference of other 
branches: 

In Czechoslovakia, due regard tor an executive who would be 
more than a titular head of state was manifested by the National 
Assembly. The President is elecced by the National Assembly 
for a term of seven years. He may enjoy only two successive - 
elections. While election by the ‘egislature deprives the Presi- `: 
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dent of a popular mandate, the scop3 of his powers enable him to ` 


control the National Assembly. He represents the state in for- `` 
eign relations, the negotiationoftres3ies, thereceivingándappoint- . 
‘ment. of diplomatie representatives, gand, with parliamentary >° 


consent, the declaration of the existence of.a state of war. More-.. 
. over, he grants pardon, nominates state officials, and is comman- 

-der-in-chief of the armed. forces of the republice.. 
| The relation of the President to the Parliament and the cabinet 


oes clearly defined. He declares tke session of Parliament at an 


> end. He may prorogue Parliament for a month, and only once 
a year. He also has the power ic dissolve Parliament, but this - 
right cannot be exercised during the last six months of his term 
_ of office. He may also convoke tke Parliament, both in ordinary 
and extraordinary session. Heme: return without comment any , 
bill passed by Parliament within a month after its presentation.. 
Every law, to be valid, must be signed by the President. He ~ 
must, by verbal or written message report to the National Assem- 
bly on the state of the Republic. He may recommend to the 


. National Assembly such measures as he deems necessary and.use- 


ful. He appoints and dismisses Cabinet ministers, and defines 
their number. He may attend and preside over meetings of 
the government, and cemand written reports from individual’ 
members on subjects within thei- jurisdiction.. He also has the 
right to call thé government or its members into conference. 
Through his power of veto, recommendation of measures, ànd 


-c dissolution, he has abundant mzans of holding the legislature 
^' within proper bounds. - Through nis powers of appointment and 


dismissal of, and conference with ministers, his control of the — 
government is sufficiently adsquzte for a parliamentary régime. 
The judicial systemis assured a certain independence by provisions 
protecting the judges from executive and legislative interference. 
"The administration of justice is centralized through the establish- ' 
ment of a supreme court. A cocstitutional court is established, 
with the power to declare inyalic a law in conflict with the Con- ' 
stitution. The principles of the separation of powers and checks .. 
and balances obtain, therefcre, in Czechoslovakia, in abundant: | 
" measure. A strong and popular President can make of his office . .: 
one of the strongest in the world A 
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In Jugoslavia and Poland, the executive has not assumed so 
much of a presidential character as in Germany and Czechoslo- 
vakia. In Jugoslavia, executive power is vested in the King 
through his responsible ministers; legislative power in the King 
and National Assembly together; and judicial power in the courts, 
which are declared to be independent. The King has the usual 
executive powers, as appointment, approval and proclamation of 
laws, pardon, command of the military forces, and the control of 
foreign relations. He may convene, address, and dissolve the 
National Assembly. It approximates very closely the British © 
theory of a nominal royal executive and a responsible ministry. | 
The Polish executive resembles the President of France. He can- 
not veto or initiate legislation, nor can he require a reconsidera- 
tion of measures. Moreover, the position of the ministry is 
weak, due to a very limited power of dissolution. The Polish 
arrangements may easily lead to a legislative autocracy stronger 
than that of France. 

_The goal of democratic government, in a legislative and admin- 
istrative sense, is a satisfactory understanding and coöperation 
between the various branches of government, particularly the 
legislative and executive. A great advance in this direction is a 
definition of the reletions of those bodies by fundamental law.’ 
Without minimizing the value of parliamentary institutions, it 
is submitted that much has been gained by movements, both 
customary and cons;itutional, toward the more stable and secure 
presidential type. War and reconstruction have wrought funda- 
mental and necessary changes in the powers and functions of the 
English, French and Italian executives. Moreover, the new 
constitutions, creating a head of state with both nominal and real 
powers, have definitely recognized the need of a stronger execu- 
tive, and have supplied the capital defect of the extreme parlia- 
mentary régime. It is with satisfaction, therefore, that we con- 
clude that this feature of the American system has commended 
itself to the governments of the world. 


GUILD SOCIALISM ATD PLURALISM : 


ELLEN DEECBAE ELLIS 
Mount Molyche College — 


It is impossible accurately to desermine whether the more 


; '*/ potent line of causation of the recenz attack on the orthodox theory 


of the state is to be found in the 4i2id »f tae developing science of. 
jurisprudence, or in that of pract:cal experience, economic, 
religious, social, and political, inasmuzh as both of these factors 
are so largely involved. There is -eason bo think, however, that 
the more important cause lies in the latter field. The conditions 
of modern life are changing so rapidly and are becoming daily so 
much more complex that to many the existing political organiza- 
tion no longer adequately expresses cr r2fleots the social organiza- 
tion behind it. These individuals and groups have in consequence 
becorae so discontented with the preseat system that they have 
not been satisfied with suggesting new governmental forms and 
machirery, but failing in their enthusiasm to distinguish state 
from government, have undertaken in many cases to overthrow - 
the very citadel of the state itself. Nor aas the movement halted 
even at this point, for in this attempt not only has the attack 


^ " been launched against the nature of the state and of sovereignty, 
^. through the calling into question of its two fundamental attri- 


butes, unity and absolutism, but the charze has been carried over : 
into the realm of right as well, in the chatenging of the right and 
the justification of the absolute scvereign state. 

As Professor Coker showed in a paper read before the Americen 
Political Science Association in December. 1920, this demand for 
change has taken on forms, in some cases more purely theoretical, 
as included under the general heed of poLtical pluralism, and in 
others more practical in their bearings, although those of the 
latter type have in general buttressed them selves with theoretical 
- Justification for their programs of reform. Among the most 
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significant. of these ETTE, campaigns | is that car- 
ried on by the advocates o? guild socialism, and it is with the politi- 
eal theory of guild socialism that this paper. is concerned, espe- 
cially in its relation io tke pluralisti? theory of the state. The 


` ..purpose in mind is neither to. deny ncr to assert the validity of 


"the pluralist doctrine theoretical or practical, nor to pass any 


judgment as to whether there is, has been, or could or should | 


be a pluralistic state—it is simply to show the relation between 
the political theory of guild sccialism and the doctrine of political 
- pluralism. 

In order to do this, it will be necessary to examine very briefly 


= 
í ^. 
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* 
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the political theory of pluralism. Tha pluralist, fixing his atten-. 


tion on the various forms of group life, which have existed within 
the body politic in the past, and which are developing with such 
bewildering complexity in the scziety of the present, sets out by 
denying that there exists or ever did exist the unitary sovereign 
State. Yet this denial having b2en made, there very generally 
appears a strange inconsistency, which makes one wonder wherein 


" after all is the substance cf the pluralist position, for‘in spite of. :. 


their protestations to the contracy, all the pluralists except the 


syndicalists have in their descriptive and illustrative material 
acknowledged that a united absolute sovereignty as the ulti- 
-mately controlling authority, has in fast been characteristic of 


the political organization cf mankind, although they believe such . 


7 T authority to have been without justification. A further analysis 
of thé writings of the pluralists, mo-eove-z,almost invariably reveals: ^ 


the curious and difficult ecnfusior. of state with government and .. 


~ of fact with right referred to above. The more complete political 
theory of pluralism has been sei Zorth elsewhere. It is possible 
here ónly thus briefly to call attention to those features which 
have a particular bearing on the political theory of guild socialism. 

There was a clearly rnark2d theory of guild socialism from the 
early days of the movement. Professor Amy Hewes has pointed 


out in an article “Guild Sccialism—A Two Years’ Test," that 
"the English Guild: Movem2nt :s an exception to the rule that an - 


economie experimentis well under way beforea mass of theoretical 


literature develops" and that “eight ysars of discussion of the ^ 


^ 
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nature and function of the guild state preceded the organization 
of the first active guild." This p-itieal theory, moreover, in 
undertaking to furnish theoretieal =xplanation of and justifica- 
tion for the new social order which --s advocates wished to bring 
about, dealt with the generally £ccept2d analyses of the old in such 
a way as to suggest strongly and 2o ecviribuze in many respects to 
the already developing pluralistic theory. While this is the case, 
however, and while the guild goci&ists have shown themselves ^ 
. ‘susceptible to the confusions and inc-nsistencies of thought charac- 


_ teristic of pluralistic thinking, the ettempt will be made in this a 
, paper to show that the doctrine of guild socialism can still hardly 


be classed as a form of pluralism. I= the literature of guild social- 


ism the original denial of the un-tary state is much less categorical | | 


than in pluralist doctrine as such, znd the confusions and incon- 
sistencies tend largely to disappear in the attempt of the guild - 
socialists to outline a practical program for putting into effect — 
their political and economic theories, with the result that in the- 
end their state as they outline it and by whatever name they are 
pleased to call it, appears as a Unitary, though a federal sovereign 
state, with a highly federalized coe camera system. 

From the point of view of polis.cal philosophy the two most 
important representatives of guild >cialism are Mr. S. G. Hobson 
and Mr. G. D. H. Cole; and this-peper is limited to the examina- 
tion of their work, since Mr. Penzy and Major Douglass put so 


. much greater stress on the economic anc financial aspects than 
. on the political, and since their ultimate political philosophy does 


. not offer anything strikingly indiv-dual, to mark it off from that - l 
.. of Mr. Hobson and Mr. Cole. 
The first important eontributior to the political philosophy of | 
. guild socialism was made by Mr. Hobson who in 1912 contrib- 
uted tothe New Age a series oi arzcles which have since appeared 
in book form under the title, Nacional Guilds. In these essays 
Mr. Hobson does not attempt to analyse the existing structure of 
society; his interest lies clearly ir. sketching the new social order 
dn whieh through self government in industry, instituted tronga 


rP 


1 American Economic Review, VII 210 1922). 
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the agency of the guild, truly democrazic conditions should prevail. 
In outlining the constitution forsociety thus reorganized, however, 
_ although ‘Mr. Hobson lays great stress on functional organiza- 
tion for purposes of government, he does not deny the ultimate 
unity of the state he advocates. Rather in that respect does he 
declare himself to be in direct opposition to the syndicalists. 


> “It” (guild socialism), he says, “rejects State bureaucracy, but `` 
on the other hand it rejects Syndicalism because it accepts co-- . 


management with the state. . . .. . We remain Socialists 
‘because we believe that in the final analysis the State as represent- 
ing the community at large must be she final arbiter." And he 
indicates elsewhere? that to the state, as final arbiter, he would 
give the coercive power, although he believes that with the 
guild:organization of society the use of coercion will be increas- 
ingly unnecessary.‘ 
The last words of the passage juss baubted indicate clearly c 
doctrine of unity. It must, however. be acknowledged that the 
definitions he gives us of the term stete as he uses it, show that 
Mr. Hobson is thinking rather of government than of state. 
This does not invalidate the doctrine of unity, but it does reveal 
the fact that he is not free from one of the especial elements of 
confusion in pluralistic thinking. At times, it is true, he pushes 
the concept of state somewhat farther back, as when he speaks of 
the organized state as over against the organized guilds; but 
"usually his idea is the narrower one of governmental organiza- 
tion. He clearly suggests in this worx also that the state as he ' 
conceives it is the representative of men as citizens, as opposed to 
the guild organization which is to represent them as the producers 
and distributors of wealth, a point that he explains at much’ 
greater length in his later book, National Guilds and the State. 
These essays by Mr. Hobson were fallowed by several books by 
Mr. Cole, of which the most important in respect of political 
philosophy were his Self Government in Industry, first — 


? Hobson, National Quilds, 132-133. ` 
3 Ibid., 261. 

. 4 Ibid., 259, 260, 261, 263. 

5 Ibid., 258. 
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in 1917 and republished four times with modifications between 
1917 and 1920, and his Social Thecry and Guild Socialism Re- 


. stated, both published in 1920. Mr. Cole did not definitely call 


himself a guild socialist until 1914- baz his tendency in that direc- 


. tion is evident from the first, and ir. the earlier statements of his 


theory his tendencies toward plurslism also are manifest, although 
he never loses sight altogether of the unitary element in the state. 


. In the 1917 edition of Self Goveranent in Industry, Mr. Cole , 


sets forth his theory of the state rs it is, and his plan for the 
guild state, as he then conceived chem. - The chapter entitled 
“The Nature of the State" contains -he most important contribu- 
tions on the subject. At the outset of the chapter Mr. Cole gives 


us his definition of a state. “A staze" he says “is nothing more 


or less than the political machinery of government in a com- 


. munity."" Thus here at the very bzzinning we seem to encounter 
* the confusion of terms and of idees ~sferred to above as character- 


istic of pluralism and asin part at_eect, shared by Mr. Hobson. -In 


. thesequel, however, it appears that i513 a confusion of terms rather 


1) 


than of ideas. “Of course,” says Ir. Cole in one place, “if by 


. State’ is meant merely any ultimats body there is no more to be 
said. In this sense everyone who ¥ not an Anarchist is an advo- .. 


cate of State Sovereignty,"? and im another,.'^When we speak ot 
State Sovereignty we may have at the back of our minds the idea 


that this sovereignty belongs to 232 whole people; but we are 


thinking always of its exercise by ihe state as a complex of insti- 
tutions—in a ‘democratic’ country, of representative institu- 


tions.”® This is borne out also in she distinction that he draws 
* "between his "state" and “society” and again between “society” 


and what he calls the “community.” Society is for him “the 
complex of institutions for commecs action in the community ;":? 


“the community," he says witnoct defining it, “stands behind 


them (namely society and the state) and sustains them. Society 
is the mechanism of the communal will but that will resides 


4 Cole, Chaos and Order in industry, 52. 

? Cole, Self Government. in Indusiry ed. 1917), 71. 
8 Ibid., 84. : 

ay bid. 95. 
10 Ibid. 72. 
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only in the re iteal.” nu gm all these definitions 
and concepts, however, Mr. Cole somehow escapes the real con- 
cept of the state itself as that of the people or the community - 
politically organized. ) 

The passages just cited would indicate also that Mr. Cole 
recognizes 1n the community a single sovereign power. That 
he is not altogether clear on this point he reveals, however, in the 
following: “There is no universal sovereign in the community 


because the individuals who compose that community cannot be ~ 


fully represented by any form of association. For different pur- . 
_poses they fall into different groups end only in the action and 
interaction of these groups does. sovereignty exist. Even so, 
it is an incomplete sovereigntv; for all the groups which taken 
together make up society are imperfectly representative of that 
general will which resides ir. the community alone. 

Beyond these initial doubts and uncertainties, this chapter on 
the “Nature of the State" is marked further as one proceeds by a 
most bewildering confusion of fact with right. It would seem that 
Mr. Cole is attempting on the one hand to prove that govern- 
ment (or as he calls it, the state) as at present organized, cannot : 
in the nature of the case do those things which it is said to do, 
and that it should therefore nct attempt them; and on the other, 
and as a result of his first conclusions, to show what should be 
the organization and function of government. It must, moreover, 
here be pointed out and acknowledged that throughout: this dis- 
cussion his allusion to the present form of government, as state 
gives to his argument a very pluralistic zast, although as we shall 
see, this cast is more specious than real.  . ) 

In analysing the present state as he sees it, Mr. Cole finds its 
true nature to consist: first, ir. territor-al organization in which 
men are represented on a bacs of neighb»urhood or inhabitancy °13 
and second, in the fact that it represents. them as “citizens” or 
according to his understanding of that term, as users and enjoyers 
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in common on a local or netional pass,‘ and this is all, he claims, 
that the state as at present organized. can possibly do. -He denies 
“< absolutely that the present organization is qualified to represent 


^ men, as he says, “as bakers o> t-amwaymen, Protestants or 


Catholics" but holds thai for such representation “other forms of 
organization are necessary, in whicai these things are made the 
basis."!5 From the point of view of possibility, moreover, he 
passes over, almost imperceptibly to that of right. “Our whole 
view," he says, “is that the person o the community cannot truly 


‘be sustained by any single form cf organization,” and on the basis 
‘of this he declares that the state as now constituted has neither 
"the right nor the duty to interfere in every sphere oi human 


action.'® 
It is of course, in'formulating blaas for government as it should 
be, that Mr. Cole develops the guild socialist idea; with the self- 


£overning guilds as the organizatiens representing mer. in their 


capacity as producers, that term being used in.its broadest sense 


as indicating “those making a part-cular kind of thing or render- 


ing a particular kind of service."* The guild congress as the 


. national body representative of all -he guilds, or of all the “organ- 


ized producers," is to bethe supreme industrial body “standing - 
to the people, as producers," to qucts Mr. Cole, "in the same rela- 
tion as Parliament will stand to the people as consumers. 1718 
Parliament it will be noted, he does nos intend to do away with, 
but the municipal councils are tc remain in the smaller areas; 
and Parliament is to remain as the supreme territorial body repre- 
senting all the dwellers in the lard as consumers in common of 
certain services and commodities. / 

“Neither: Parliament nor ine guild congress, m he 
declares, “can claim to be ultimstely sovereign; the one is the 
supreme territorial association, the other the supreme p-ofessional 


 B8Ssociation." This looks like Dluralism, especially when he 
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proceeds to tell us that the law of the guilds “must be as sover- 
eign in the industrial sphere . . . . as-the law of the state 
must be sovereign in the politeal sphere .'. . . and . 
Ps no less enforceable.? In the end, however, he. ` 
reduces the system he is advocating to an effective monism in ` 
recognizing the possibility of confliets between the guild organiza- 
tion and the state, and in providing. for the.settlement of such 
conflicts, a body representative of al! the organized producers and _ 
the organized consumers, in which body ultimate sanction should 
reside. This representative body, Lowever, is to be essentially: 
federal in its make up, representing all the citizens in their vari- 
ous social activities, and Cole sugges-s, although he does not here 
work it out in detail, that by this he means that it should contain 
not only representatives of men as producers and as consumers, 
but also representatives of other social organizations, intellec- 
tual, religious, etc., as well: In closing this chapter, Cole 
indicates that the ultimate coercive power legal and otherwise is 
to rest in this joint congress, for whereas he divides legislative- * 
executive power according to function between.the state andthe 
guilds, he declares that the judiciary is to be an appendage of 
neither, but of the two combined, administering, two sets of. law, 
“State Law and Guild Law, each valid within its sphere and co- 
ordinated where need arises by the Jo:nt Congress of the Guilds 
and the State.’ 

The 1919 edition of Self-Government in I ndustry shows some 
modification of the doctrine as set forth in the earlier edition; 
but not:enough to indicate a radica. change of position. The 
main point of difference lies in the fact that Cole now more clearly 
envisages the process suggested in 1917 according to which a — 
further federalization of men as consumers would take place and — 
call for representation in a number of Zunctional congresses other 
than the state, with the logical result that hé now sees the state as. , 
representing men not primarily as consumers, but only partially 
so, if at all, and that he now assigns to it such functions as “the 
. 20 Ibid., 98-99. . . l A f 
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legal and administrative regulatio- of personal relationships, 
the police and judicial system, and methods of taxation and rat- 
ing in so far as they deal . . . . with administering the 


" balances of income among various -lesses of the community."? 


Other matters having to do with «onsumpticn he now assigns 
tc various ad hoc consumers’ orgar zations and functional con- 
gresses. He still retains the joint cody to deal with matters of 
conflict among the various eongreszes of producers and of con- 
sumers and of the state. 
. . In his Social Theory Cole carries Ls concept of state one degree 
further than in his earlier work, one -egree, that is, beyond govern- 
ment. “The State,” he says, . . . “has members, and . 
its members are all the persons cdinarily resident within the 
area within which the State orinarily exercises authority. 
. . . . The State is ict the dwelers wishin its area a compul- 
sory association and its compulsor- charaster is revealed in two 
ways—in its power to compel all persons in its area, and in the 
right of all such persons to memberhip init. When we say that 
the state rests upon consent, we m=an tha; it rests upon the con- 
sent of an effective proportion of al ike dwellers within its area," 
To this definition the orthodox pol-ical theorist would unhesitat- 
ingly agree. . In what follows, Cole returns to his concept of 
state as a part of the governmente machinery of his guild state, 
and in general he holds the same point oi view with regard to 
its proper functions as in the lazer editiors of Self Government in 
Industry—that is—it is ic represen- men as consumers with regard 
\to those aspects of consumption tt at affect all men equally, such 


^" as incomes, prices, and the like, leasing to the ad hoc organizations 


of consumers, the expression of -he consumers’ point of view 

in relation to such commocities or services. In addition to 

this, also, the state is to carry on activities which he designates 

as essentially political: the regustion of marriage and divorce, 

the care of children and the unfit 3 society, criminal jurisdiction, 
33 Cole, Self Government in I adus try (ec. 1320), 20 
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and: others that he enumerates.” To the joint body he assigns 
what he now calls the functicn of coordination, and along with it, 
and necessarily as he holds, the supreme coercive power,?' although 


he also clearly states that taere are strict limits of right to its .. 


exercise.28 

In Guild Socialism Basel Cole develops at much greater 
length than in any earlier work the differentiation appearing 
between men in the broader category of citizens, whom he now 
represents by cultural councils, health councils and the like, and 
men as he. now more narrowly regards them as consumers, 
namely, ‘users of products or services for the direct satisfaction 
of human needs or desires;" as well also as the further internal 
differentiation appearing within the ranks of men as consumers, 
and calling for separate orgarizations for purposes of representa- 
tion. It is interesting that im this plan the state has disappeared 
entirely. He develops, however, much more completely than 
before, his plan for the coordinating body, which he now desig- 
nates the commune. He outlines very fully the rôle, he declines 
to call it a function, that this body is to play—'5t'is," he says, 

“simply coordination. and nothing ele,” and the form it will, 
assume being, he reiterates, the representative of men in all their 
various functional capacities rather taan in any single capacity 
as. human beings or citizens. 

In this fuller treatment of the coordinating body as Cole 
deals with it in this later work, he shows himself more solidly on a 
unitary footing than in any of his earlier books. For not only 
does he assign to it, the commune, the róleof passing constitutional 
laws, in fixing the demarcation and powers of the many functional 
bodies; and recognize the necessity of a judiciary subordinate to 
it for the settlement of disputesover these laws; but he also attrib- 
utes to it more explicitly than before, coercive power over indi- 
. viduals and functional groups. . > 

It would seem as if Mr. Hobson’s lites work, the National 
Guilds and the State, although published in 1920, must have been. 


36 Thid., 86-87. 
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35 Jbid., 139. 
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written before Mr. bed was s acq diinted with the later edition 


of Cole's Self Government in Industry, since Mr. Hobson takes such 


exception throughout to what he declares is Mr. Cole's conception 
of the state as the representative of men as consumers. Mr. 


.*, Hobson's contention is that produstion and consumption are 


complementary stages of one economic precess, and that it is 
therefore impossible to differentiate between men as producers 
and men as consumers in such a way as to represent them, as Mr. 
Cole would, in different organizations. He maintains, therefore, 
also, that the guild organization can adequately represent men in 
both of these capacities. In attempting to develop his idea of the 


"siste in opposition to that held by Mr. Cole im his earlier work, 


Mr. Hobson begins by differentiating naticn, state and govern- 
ment. The nation is to him the body of citizens, with their 
“sense of national spirit and consciousness that springs from a 
life lived in common through many generations."*? The state is 
“the vocal organ of the nation,"*9 the “organized expression of 
citizenship? the protector equally of producer and consumer, 

— thé custodian of public amenities for the use and enjoy- 
ment of citizens without regard to production or consumption as 
such,” inasmuch as there is a “civic” element in both production 
and consumption or as he puts it' finally, “the sovereign 
authority." Government he defines as the “organization that 
works out in detail the will of the citizens expressed through the 
state.” The governmeni is thus,-he holds, the servant oi the 
state with functions derived from and defined by the higher body 
from which it also obtains its sanciion:*® On further reading it 
also becomes evident that by: state Hobson really. means the 
supreme legislative body, whereas by government he means the 
administrative organs. But nos only does she government derive 
its functions from the state, the guilds also and the army and navy | 


w^ 


‘se Hobson, National Guilds and the State. 102. 
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-are dependent upon it as well, and the state thus becomes the 
source and ultimate abode of coercive power as well as of function. 
Though. the formal origin c£ function, the state is to Hobson, 
however, itself functionless; he conceives of its rôle as a mission, v., 
as a responsibility to interpret faithfully the citizen will and itis '"- 
through his development of this Hen Van we reach his concept of . 
the spiritual state. 37 

. From all this it will have ipid that Mr. Hobson's guild 
state is like Mr. Cole's, a unitary state, the main differencebetween * 
their points of view being with-regard to the nature of the highest 
bodies in their respective organizaticns, especially in their repre-. 
sentative capacity. Mr. Cole, claiming that “a human being as. 
an individual is fundamentally incapable of being represented,” 
gives to his coordinating body, the commune, a distinctly federal 
character as representing nct immediately the members of his 
community, but rather the various functional organizations in 
which they are grouped, and thus gives it in spite of the coercive . 
power which he ascribes to it, a certain pluralistic cast, without, 
however, destroying its ultimate unity. Mr. Hobson, on the 
other hand, adopts a more essentially unitary point of view 
throughout. He starts, so to speak, with the citizen, and from 
man as citizen whom he represents in the state, he proceeds to 
develop his system of functicnal representation. “This citizen- 
ship," he says, . . . .. “is the greatest fact in the life of a 
‘democratic people. As the greater contains the less, so citizen- 
‘ship contains and comprehencs the lesser motives and interests. 
'These motives and interests important though they be, must 
ultimately merge into the wil of citizenship, realizing in 16 the | 
sovereign power.’ It is not mere rhetoric when we counter the 
‘sovereign will of the monarzh’ with the ‘sovereign'will of the 
people.’ It isa declaration cf democracy. It envisages no bal- 
ance of power; it knows no checks or counterpoises; it is an ulti- 
matum that the will of the citizens in their-civic capacity shall 


a Ibid., 105. 
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prevail over every sectional interest, economie or functional. 
Its decision is the greatest of national sacraments."*? 

Thus having followed she guild socialists through these intri- 
cate wanderings we find ourselves still in the monistic stete and 
realize that pluralism has failed to disclose to us through this 
medium, either the nature or the mechanism of the pluralistic 
- State, and that it has thus once more revealed its weakness on ENS 
construetive side. 

This fact does not in itself, iones prove the essential Wrong- 
. ness of the pluralist doctrine, the truta of which the future may 
possibly yet reveal. It may be that prone as human nature is to 
seek and to be satisfied only with a monistic interpretation of the 
universe and its various aspects, such an interpretation is in real- 
ity too simple adequately to explain the facts, and that the plu- 

. ralistic theory of the state with all the defects that it has hitherto 
. Shown, is blazing the trail for more accurate political thinking. 
If this be so, however, there are certain unmistakable obli gations 
upon the pluralists which they have not as yet fulfilled. In the 
first place, if they woulc have us believe that a unified sover- 
eignty is not and has not been the essential characteristiz of the 
political organization of men, then they must make cleer to us 
what has been the cement that has held that organization together, 
and given it form and substance. And if they reply, as do some, 
that it has consisted in a balancing of forces, then they must 
still make clear what it has been that has served to delimit the 
areas in which this balance has keen effectad. And finally those 
who do not perhaps deny the existenze of the sovereign state in 
the present or the past, but who hold thas under the stress and 
flux of modern conditions the unitary state is now giving place to 
new forms essentially ditferens.from the old, are under equal 
obligation to show us what these new forms are, and to find for 
them new and appropriate names to differentiate them rom the 
ald. 


33 Hobson, National Guilds and the Siate, 102-1083. 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES AND REVIEWS 
EDITED BY WALTER F. DODD 


Fiscal and Administrative Reorganization in Pennsylvania. Gifford 
Pinchot took office as governcr of Pennsylvania pledged to “clean 
up the mess" at Harrisburg. The mess was financial and adminis- 
trative. The state had been spending more than its income. Publie 
offices of the state had beea used as the. private spoils of progging 
politicians. For years Pennzylva-ia legislatures had been appropriating 
more money than there was Taoney to spend. 
_ The Pennsylvania constitution gives to the governor power “to dis-. 
approve of any item or items cf any bill, making appropriations of 
. money, embracing distinct iiema, and the part or parts of the bill 
approved shall be the law, and tae item or items of appropriations dis- 
approved shall be void, unless re-passed according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed for the passage of other bills over the executive 
veto." This clause has been interpreted to give to the governor power 
to veto part of an item as well as an entire item. 

Governors of the commorwealth' have used this power, some ade- 
quately, some inadequately. "Thris Governor Sproul vetoed a total of 
$19,500,000 out of total appropriations of $137,654,000 by the legis- 
lature of 1921. But even at this there was an appropriation liability 
at the end of that biennium (May 31, 1923) of $29,000,000. During this. 
biennium the state every month nad accounts payable in excess of cash 
receipts, in amounts ranging from . $1,550,000 to $18,400,000 with a 
monthly average from November, 1921 to July, 1923, inclusive, of 
$11,500,000. State institutions ccwd not pay cash for their purchases. 
School districts and universities among many other institutions had to 
borrow money at interest to pay cbligations due from the state but not 
paid for want of cash. 

There had long been a habit c: carelessness in spending the stato’ S 
money. This carelessness was nct iound only among the professional 
politicians who went up and dows picking up what they could as the 
tide of partisan favor ebbed and flowed. The habit óf carelessness 
às to publie ERESPOIUUSR extendec to many best citizens. One of the 
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leading professional men of the commonwealth, chairman of ore of the © 
numerous independent boards, said to the author:—"I never knew what 
our appropriation was; and I never inquired at any time what my 
. unexpended, balance was. My relations were with the governor. I 
simply told him what I wanted." Th» larger taxpayers of Penn- 

- sylvania, who should have had an interest in publie economy, had looked 
more to personal favors, privileges and exemptions from the politicians 
they. financed in part ai election times tkan to saving taxes by economy 
. in public expenditures, quite forgeiting the extent to which thse same 
. professional politicians were nursing their personal ambitioas at the 
taxpayers’ expense through bublic officers: wo. often did not. serve the 
state mainly, and in a few instances not at all. Such was the financial 
situation which Governor Pinchot was elected to straighten out. Mr. 
Pinchot in his campaign persistently -efsrred to this situation as “the . 
“jnéss.”” And none-who knew the details intimately ever. Rn that the . 
word overpairited the situation.: 
^— .'The administrative organization of the state ume tize Topsy, . 

“had just growed.™ A list cf state agencies before the changes shows no - 


> ` less than 24 departments, 2 hurezus, 18 boarcs, 2 councils, 4£ commis: 


sions, authorities for 31 institutions, ard anozher oficial,—a toral of 139. 
i Both fiscal and reorganization plans were perfected in a single bill ' 
,, called- the Administrative Code. (ae No.. 274, Pa. Laws iae 


"EN 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION : 


.. The’ plans for adminis: sative, reorganization included two main 

factors: (1) the reorganization in the structure of government, and L 
(2) standardization of purckases, sa_aries ard positions. 

Space does not permit a detailec ciscussion of either the former 
. administrative organization nor cf th» r2organization plan. ' Under the: 
: new system, there are: 15 responsible cabinet offizers and 3 appointive 
commissions, with subordinate agencies, as listed below, in addition 
to the five elective state officials. ' An 2xecutive board is also provided 


. ifor, to consist of the governor and four heads of departments chosen 


by the governor. ] & s 
s à D | 
The governor has put on this board the secretary cf forests anc waters, the 
secretary of highways, the AVEOEDEY goats and the secretary of tie common- 
wealth, 


?, 
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Elestive Officials 
Governor NE TN E 
Lieutenant Governor : "m 
Auditor General 
State Treasurer 
Board of Finance and Revenue s 
Secretary of Internal Affairs Ro 
Board of Property ` 


x 


l Code Deparimznis ` 
State and Finance 
State employees retirement board. 


„Justice. , . dt e 


Board of pardons ' | ) 
Commissioners on uniform laws | 
Publie Instruction | 
Couricil ‘of education ` os en oe 
` Public school employees retirement or 
, Pennsylvania historical commission 
' State board of censors 
Thirteen professional examining boards: 
. Three boards of trustess of institutions 


^. 


Military Affairs ^ o, yx 


Armory board. . En 


Agriculture ^ ^.^, — Pd 


State fair commission 
Forests and Waters ` 
"* Water and power resources buds ^ 
Five park commissions Ep 
Lake Erie and Ohio river canal board - CN 
Geographic board . | | 
State forest commis ssion ^ ; : 
Labor and Industry ^ ME 
Workmen's compensation board | dt 
J State workmen’ 8 insurance 


e 


' Industrial board 
Workmen's compensation referees — . 
Health : ET 
Sanitary water, board 
> Anatomical board pO we 


Advisory health board | B | . 
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Highways 
Welfare 
State welfare commission 
Twenty-eight boards cf trustees of state institutions 
Property and Supplies . 
Commissioners of public ues and buildings 
State art commission 
Five monument commissions 
Mines 
- State anthracite mine cave commission 
Anthracite mine inspectors 
Bituminous mine inspectors 
Banking 
Board to license private bankers 
.IÍnsuranee © 
Pennsylvania State Police (directly under the governor) 
Board of Game Commissioners ` 
Board of Fish Commissiohers 
Publie Serviee Commission. 


An outstanding feature in the reorganization of the machinery cf 
government is reasonable centralization of fiscal responsibility with a 
proper decentralization in administration. There are in Pennsylvania, 
' as in all state governments, a large number of appointive Hcensing, 
professional, and other boards and commissions that should have 
autonomy. Thus, there is little relationship between licensing under- 
takers and licensing engineers. Each is a means by which ethical and 
professional standards are maintained. But in the main the problems 
are wholly different. Such boards and comm:ssions were degsribed as 
administrative in the Code. These administrative boards retain their 
own powers as to their special functions, bu; their budgets must be 
approved by the head of cne of the fifteen appointive departments. 
The head of the department has thus the power to know and to advise 
such boards and commissions as to expenditures, and the governor has 
power to approve or disapprove their budgets. Hence, there is fiscal 
responsibility with, at the same time, a degree of decentralization in 
fiscal administration that will, it is believed, assure better adminis- 
tration. The budget officer has power to make any investigation 
necessary to effective fiscal control by tae governor. But ir practice, 
as in the spirit and letter of zhe law, there is decentralization in fiscal 
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administration. This is a special feature of the plan for fiscal organiza- 
tion in Pennsylvania. l f | 

The executive board is given power to approve or disapprove the 
establishment of bureaus and divisions in the various departments. 
Such bureaus and divisions as aad beer. established by statute were 
abolished by the Code. This makes possible a thorough-going re- 
organization within departments, usually more important to publie 
service and publie economy than reorgarization between departments, 
boards, and commissions. 'To make this internal reorganization 
possible, powers are granted to the departments and not to bureaus and 
divisions. This also makes possible that progressive adaptation to 
changing needs quite impossible under a wide diffusion of powers. 

Purchases and Supplies. Tke same principle of decentralizing 
centralization is followed in vhe plan for standards in the purchase of 
supplies and equipment. The departmert of property and supplies is. 


‘given the duty and the power to purchase and supply all stationery, 
printing, paper, fuel, furniture, materials or supplies used by the legis- 


lature, and by all other departments of the state government. To this 
extent there is complete centralization in purchasing. .But as to the 
articles, materials, and supplies used by the administrative boards and 


commissions, and particularly by ihe state institutions, the department 


of property and supplies has the powér and duty to “formulate and 


' establish standard specifications,” proviced, however, that no speci- 


fication shall be fixed as a standard until it shall be approved by the 
head of the spending agency using the article, material or supply, 
described in the specification. Dat if the head of any state institution 
does not accept the specification o~ specifiestions thus established by the 
department of property and supplies, he can not lawfully purchase the 
article, material or supply described-by such specifications, unless he 
sends to the department the svectfications he prescribed in his bids and 
the prices paid for purchases thereunder. Any state institution may 
designate the department of property and supplies as its purchasing 
agent. mE 
‘Under this plan there is centralization as to standards and informa- 
tion, with decentralization in purchasing for the outlying state institu- 
tions, under the full publicity conirol.of tke central officer. This plan 
was adopted to secure the advantages oi decentralization when the 
central purchasing is not so well done as the local state institution can 
do it, or when for local reasons local purchasing is more economical. 


te 
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Many oi the specifications by the diti purchasing &gency have 
heretofore been closed, and purchases were made thereuncer from ` 
favored concerns with open bidding cften a farce. Such meshods, of 
course, cannot continue under the pudicity power provided in this plan. 
A superintendent of a state hospital, far instance, need but publish his 
specifications and prices to ‘show up the LE. Specifications and 
prices and vice versa. 

The department of property and supplies must also act as the pur- 
chasing agent for any department, Foard or commission empowered 
by. law to pay for its own supplies out of its own sources of inzome. 

Heretofore there has been a lump-sum apprcpriation for the purchase 
of supplies needed by the administrative depariments, boards and 
commissions. No attempt has keretofore been made to allocate these 
expenditures nor to pass upon their wisdom or priority. Those who 
first put in orders were first served. The Code, however, provides 
that ihe executive board may allocate to each spending agency its fair | 
share in the total.moneys appropriated for materials and supplies. ; 
No spending agency may exceed this allocaticn. 

This allocation has been made, ard a reserre has been EA to meet 
emergencies. Each spendirg agency now knows, therefore, zhe exact 
‘amount of money it has ċo, spend ard no otaer spending agency can. . 
encroach on that sum. Many departments under the old plan had 
. - ordered early, and for ample supply, iz. order rot to be caught when the : 
money ran out. This old method akvays resulted in a defizit. appro- 
priation as well as in wasie. No one needed to care whethe> supplies 
were used economically, or no;, as there were always plenty ore i 
they came from. 

The same method has been applizd to printing. Heretofore, an 
order for some song-books or some special bird-books could practically - 
use all the available funds. Careful ordering of printing had mo reward. | 
Now the governor, the secretary of tte commonwealth and tk2 superin- 
tendent oi printing and binding make an allocation of the mcney to be 
spent for printing by each department. This allocation has already 
been made, likewise with a reserve te meet emergencies. And for the 
first time in the history of the commonwealth steps are being taken to | 
standardize both printing and staticnery. Better results are already |. 
being secured by these mezhods for three-fourths the former 
` expenditure. 

Standardization of Salaries end Positions. No attempt had ever 
beer. made in Pennsylvania to secure equity in pay or in positions among 
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the PE of the different state pide and other spending . 
agencies. The salaries of about one-fourth ` of the state. employees 
previous to the passage of the eode were fixed by statute. The salaries 
of the other three-fourths were fixed by department heads; and that 
without conference. Statutory salaries had never been adjusted to any 
common standard. Mr. Pinshct asked for and secured the repeal of 
statutory salaries, with the duty upon the executive board to standardize 
all salaries and positions other. than those in the three elective depart- 
ments noted above. 

The executive board is in effec the ‘ental personnel agency for the 
State government. There is no zivil-serviee law giving tenure to state 
employees in Pennsylvania. But the powers conferred upon the exec- 
utive board are such as to give to the employees and the ceoxpeye: all 
the advantages of civil service, save compulsory tenure. - 

The executive board is given rower to standardize all titles, nde 
and wages of persons emplcyed by the administrative departments, 
boards and.commissions (except the three elective departments), and 
including twenty-six state irsuzctions. The salaries and certain quali- 
fications of the state police and oi mining inspectors are set in the Code. 
This standardization work has.also been completed. A job-analysis 
has been made of each position in state employment, grades and classes 
of positions have been established and qualifications set for each grade 
or class. 

Such standardization of positions and salaries does much more than 
assure equity in pay and work as between employees. It lays as well 
the basis and gives the opportunity for equitable promotion. The great 
advantage of standardization is, thas it opens the way for any em- 
ployee properly to bring inequities in pgy or in work to the attention of 
some central authority, whose responsibilities wil require similar 
treatment and pay for similar work in all the different departments. 
This, Governor Pinchot regarded as essential to high morale i in publie 
service. 

The governor approves the number and ARE on of the em- 
ployees in. each department. But after the executive board has 
standardized salaries and positions. these standards must be followed in 
all the departments. 

The executive board has the rower to approve or disapprove , the 
payment.of extra compensation to those state employees receiving fixed 
compensation, who desire or are requested to do work for other bureaus 
or departments. This is, of course, to- prevent: dual: pay or office- 
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holding, save when such is in the publie interest. The board also 
determines the hours wken public offices shall »pen and close. Heads 
of departments may not extend leaves =f absence for pay beyond thirty 

days in any one year, exclusive cf Sur days and holidays, save on the _ 
approval of the executive board. 


FISCAL REORG.NIZATION 


The Code provides for an executive 3udget. The responsible budget 
officer is the secretary of the commonealth. Governor Pinchot gave 
special study to the questions as to whether the state's budget officer 
should be a member of his cabinet cr the head of a special budget 
bureau immediately under the govermor's owr direction. He decided 
definitely in favor of the cabinet officer, and tais mainly for the reason 
that the governor should not spend hi: time acministering a small bu- 
reau. Mr. Pinchot felt that the detais of pubic administration should 
be divided among the Cabinet officers. 

Such a plan should s2cure permanency in tke staff of experts in the 
budget office. The budget officer aftez all is or? most closely associated 
with the policies of the chief executive particularly, as all policies sooner 
or later find expression in income or expenditures. The responsible 
budget officer should, therefore, be the personal choice of the executive. 
Hence nothing is lost and much skoulc be gained by choosing a member 
of the cabinet as budget officer. The secretary of the commonwealth in 
Pennsylvania is appointed by the govemor, anc in law and in practice is 
the officer of record for the governar. Thi- was another pertinent 
factor in Mr. Pinchot/s dezision. | 

The Budget. The secretary of the :ommonszvealth is directed by the 
Code to distribute the proper forms end blanxs for the preparation of 
the state budget not lazer than Augus 15 of euch even-numbered year. 
These forms are to go to each stage azency receiving or expecting state 
appropriations. The forms must be turned oy the first of the follow- 
ing November. 

The budget must be ready for the governor Dy the first of the January 
following. Not later than four weeks after the organization of the 
General Assembly the governor is te submit his budget to the state . 
legislature. 

This budget must include the go-ernor's -ecommendations for the 
appropriation to be made to each spending agency. The law spe- 
cifically requires that the governo- shall cransmit with his budget 
the estimates of receipts and expenditures as-eceived by the secretary 
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_ of the commonwealth from the elective officers- in‘ the executve and 
judicial departments. It must also include the estimated revenues or 
receipts. To this end the law re-uires that all the departments collect- 
ing revenues or receiving mcneys shall make for the budget oficer an 
itemized estimate of revenues, anticipated in the following, as "well as 
those received or to be received in the current biennium. ‘This Jetailed 
inf ormation gives to.the legislators & chance to check up ant cipated 
revenues as well as past expencitures and appropriations. 

No limitation is placed on tke power of the legislature to decrease, 
increase or omit items. It was felt that the English precederts pro- 
hibiting the legislature from increasing items should not be f«llowed. 
And this particularly because the governor of Pennsylvania has power to 
veto items or parts of items in eppropriation measures as noted above. 
This veto power does not check logrolling as the English precedent 
seeks to/do and does. But ihe veto power in the hands of a determined 
executive is sufficient to prevent appropriations from exceeding antici- 
pated revenues. P ou 

Fiscal Control. An appropriation budget is relatively a ver~ small 
part òf fiscal control. At best it is but an informational service for the 
guidance of the legislature. Suc a budget left to itself will not prevent 
overexpenditures. 

Self-appropriation in the form of deficits at the will of the spending 
agency was the common practic= in this state. To prevent ceficits, 
save those for which the governor decides personally to take the :espon- 
sibility, and to provide the means by which the governor becories the 
real business manager of the state, continuous: fiscal’ con.rol is 
imperative. 

The Code provides that each department, board or cómxaission 

"except the Departments of which the Auditor General, the State 
Treasurer and the Secretary of Internal Affairs are respectivdy the | 
heads, shall from time to time £a requested by the Governor Erepare 
and submit to the governor for approval or disapproval an estiraate of 
the amount of money reqitred for each activity or function to be :arried 
on by sueh Department, Board or Commission, during the ensuing ' 
month, quarter or such other period as the governor shall prescribe. ` 
If such estimate does not meet with the approval of the gove-nor it 
shall be revised in accordance with the governor's desires. and resub- 
mitted for approval. l ) 

“After the abroad of any suck ‘ima it shalt be ER Er the 
Department, Board or Cammissicn to expend any appropriation «r part 
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thereof except in accordance with such estimate unless the same be 
revised with the approval of the gcvernor. 

“If any department, board or commission to which this section applies 
shall fail or refuse to submit to the go'vernor estimates of expenditures 
in accordance with the governor’s request the governor may notify the 
auditor generalin writing of such failure or refusal, and after receipt of 
such notice the auditor general shall not draw any warrant in favor 
of such department, board or commission until the governor shall have 
notified the auditor general in writing that the delinquent department, 
board or commission has furnished him with and he has approved the 
estimate as required by this section." 

The appropriations of she three elective officers specified above 
(auditor general, state treasurer and secretary of internal affairs) are 
subject to the power of the governor £o veto items or parts of items. 
It was felt best, therefore, not to give to the governor power to keep 
eontinuous control over the expenditures: of these departments as 
prescribed above for the appointive departments. The Code does, 
however, require these three elective officers to submit their plan of 
expenditures by months (or other pericds) in order that the governor 
may have a total of anticipated expenditures as a means of keeping total 
expenditures within total income. 

These same three departments were also eased from the 
standardization powers of the executive board, described earlier. © 
The governor had quite enough to do to get competency in public 
expenditure in the appointive spending agencies. He has undertaken 
to run the appointive departments for $29,000,000 less in this than in 
the preceding biennium and to give better service as good measure. 

The appointive boards, departments and commissions have each 
filed budgets including estimated expenditures by months for the first 
year of the biennium. Each of these budgets is itemized as follows . 
under a uniform system of accounts: 


Departmental Fapenditures (From Appropriations) 


A -1—Saleries 
A 2— Wages, Fees, ete. 
^ B 1—Office Supplies 
B 2—Motor Supplies 
B 8—Focd and Forage 
B 4—Misc. Supplies 
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C 1—Postage 
C 2—TelepEones 
C 3—Telegrams 
: C 4—Express, Cartazes, etc. 
— Traveling Expenses 
—Printing, 
—Newspaper Ad. and Notices 
—Heat, Ligkt and Power 
—Contractec Repairs . 
1—Office Equipment 
K 2—Motor Equipment | 
K. 3—Misc. Equioment 


px Bi C tuU 


| L 1—Land 
L 2—Buildings and Constructions 
M —Rents 


: N —Supsidiss 
O —Other izems. 
Publication Expenditures ("rom Allotment) 
f P —-Printing 
Pr ME and Supolies Exnenditures (From Allotment) 

—Supplies . 
—~Telephones 
—Telegrams 
"—Heat, Light. Pow2r and Water © 
—Equipment 
—Rents 
— Other items. 


Ng GH Or 


The uniform system of accounts whmh the Code gives the budget - 
officer power to establish was put i into effect the day the Code went into 
operation. i 

‘The governor asked all the spending agencies thus filing budgets to 
spend but, forty-five per cent of their jotal expenditures in the first 
year of the biennium and in addition to 55stpone every possible capital 
or other expenditure to the second yea-. As a result of this request 
expenditure of over $7,000,000 has been postponed. This measure 
was necessary to meet the overexpenditures, which have averaged 
$11,500,000 a month as noted above, and amounted to $9,100,000 on 
August 1 of this year. The zreater par; of the state income is due in 
November, and the governor by strict budgetary control hopes to present 
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the state with a New Year present of cash on nand equal to bills due for 
the first, time in many a long vear. 

As a further means to this end sailing charts have been prepared for 
each main class of expenditures. These charts show: (1) the expendi- 
tures by months for comparable items fcr the. past biennium, (2) the — 
estimated expenditures by months for the firss year of this biennium ` 
and (83) the actual expenditures by months ir: this biennium as they 
prove to be. . 

CLYDE L. Kine. 


- Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


. Judicial Council in Ohio. An act creating a judicial council in 
Ohio was passed over the gavernor's veto ard became effective by the 
expiration of the referendum. period about Auzust 1, 1923. Section 1 
of the act provides that: 

“There shall be a judicial council of nm=2 menbers for the continuous 
study of the organization, rules and method o? procedure and practice 
oi the judicial system of the state of Ohios, the work accomplished and | 
the results produced by thai system and its various parts. -The term 
of office of members of the council shall be three years. This council 
shall be composed of the chief justice of th» supreme court and two 
associate judges of the supreme court selected by the judges of the: 
supreme court; the chief justice of the court of appeals of the state; : 
one common pleas judge to be selected by the common pleas judges of . 
the state at a meeting to be held the first January following the passage 
of this act and every three vears thereafter; one municipal judge to be 
selected by the municipal judges of the state at a meeting to be held the 
first January following.the passage of this act and every three years 
thereafter; and three practicing attornevs £t law to be appointed by 
the governor. The chief justice of the daa ‘court shall be. the 
president of the counci 

Section 2 provides for the filling of vacarcizs by a glos vote of 
the remaining members of the council. Section 3 preseribes the func- 
tion of the council as follows: 

“The council shall report biennially ta the general assembly of the 
work of the various branches of the judicial system with its recom- 
mendations for modification of existing conditions. It may also from 
time to time, submit such suggestions as it may deem advisable for the 
consideration of the judges of the various courts with relatian to rules 
and practice and procedure. The clerks of the various courts and other 
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officials shall make to the council such reports on such matters and in- 
such form periodically, or Hon time to time, as the council may 
prescribe.” 

Section 4 confers upon the ee, the power to hold public hearings 
and to administer oaths and require the attendance of witnesses. 
Section 5 authorizes the payment cf the éxpenses of the council and its 
members, including clerk hire and other personal services. The 
‘members of the council themselves receive no additional salary. 

The judicial system of Ohio may be sketched as follows: The court 

“of last resort is the supreme court consisting of seven judges. ‘They 
~ are elected by the people of the entire state and the presiding officer, 
known as the chief justice, is elected as such. Their terms are for six 
years. ^ 

Judges of intermediate potet known as courts of appeals, are elected 
in nine appellate districts. These districts are erected by statute. 
Judges are elected by vote of the people of their respective districts. 
The judges of these courts are required. by law to meet on the third 
Thursday in September of esch year and organize by choosing one of 
' their number as chief justice and ore as secretary for the next judicial 
year, commencing on the first of January; and also to fix the time for 
the commencement of each term of the court of appeals in each county 
in each district for the next judicial yeer; subject, however, to change by 
the judges of any district by court order. The judges of the courts of 
appeals may make uniform rules of practice for all these courts, subject 
to statute and the rules of the supreme court. At least one term of the 
court of appeals must be held each vear in each county, and the judges 
of the district may fix additional terms at any county seat in the district. 

The court of general jurisdieticn is known-as the common pleas court. 
The constitution requires that at least one judge of this court be elected 
in each county by the people. . The legislature is authorized to Increase 
beyond or to decrease to one the number of judges of this court to be 
elected in any éounty. The commencement of the terms in each county 
is fixed by the judge or judges for that county, subject to the power to 
hold adjourned terms and to appoint and hold special terms. There 
are special statutes fixing regular terms for Hamilton County. : 

By statute, the chief justice of the supreme court is authorized to 
appoint any common pleas judge to hold court in any other county than 
that of his residence when he. recerves information that an unusual 
amount of business has accumulazed m such other county, and this is 
authorized by the constitution. 
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` The chief justice of the court of appeals has similar powers with 


. * respect to the assignment cf an additional judge or judges to hold cours 


- in appellate districts other than that for which they are elected. This 
may be done by assigning an additionel judge in place of ons who is 
disqualified or disabled or by assigning & whole bench to hold £n addi- 
tional court in another appellate district. The constitution confers 
similar powers upon the chief justice of tae supreme court with respect to 
the court of appeals. In other words the statutes and the constitution, ' 
which ‘are not necessarily in conflict, according to the decisicn of the 
supreme court, confer similar powers with respect to determination of > 
disqualification ‘and assignment of additional judges, the one upon the ` 
chief justice of the court of appeals and the other upon the chief justice '. 
of the supreme court. The power , of the chief justice of the supreme | 
court under the constitution is broader than that of the chief justice 
of a court of appeals under the statute. 

Common pleas-courts in certain counties are authorized to erect more 
or rats permanent divisions. 

In two-counties there are courts of ee possessing some ofthe 
jurisdiction of a probate court and scme of that of a common pleas 
court. Judges of these courts are elected by the people of the county. 

There is a probate court in'each county held by one judge elected by 


`” the people of the county. The constitution provides for a consolidation 


. in any county of the court of probate with the court of common pleas. 
I am not sure whether this has been done in any county of the state but 
I think there is one instance of it: I 
. Juvenile jurisdiction is provided for in an interesting manner. The 
judges.of the courts of common pleas and probate courts and insolvency 
courts, if any, in each county are to meet and select one of their number 
to exercise the juvenile jurisdiction. It is customary to choose the 
probate judge, but in one county the insolvency judge has bean chosen, . 
and in another county, the judges of which have power to erect a per- 
, manent division of the work, one of the common pleas judges whose 
assignment is indicated by I rough designation “domestic relations” 
has been at one time at last designated to hold the juvenile court. 
_ A ‘number of municipal courts have been created under constitutional 
authority by special statutes for differant municipalities. ' TEey usually 
exercise a combination of the jurisdiction of the court of common pleas 
ir small causes and that of a police court’ and justice of the peace: 
However there is no necessary uniformity with respect to the municipal 
courts as they are all crestures of special statutes-the provisions of which 
with respect to jurisdiction vary to some extént. 
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There are statutory police courts in some of the cities; that is, courts  ' 
existing under a general stetute and exercising only criminal jurisdiction. 
. _ as distinguished from the municipal courts which exercise > both criminal 

' and civil jurisdiction. | 


Finally, at the bottom of the heap, so to speak, there are the justices 
of the peace, located in all townships where not supplanted by municipal 
courts and.exercising the familiar magisterial function in criminal cases 
(with some exclusive Jurisdiction in special classes of offenses) and 


. limited civil jurisdiction in small causes. Rcs 
It wil be observed that by constitution and statute there is con-, 


siderable codrdination among the supreme court, the courts of appeals 


and the common pleas courts. All these courts have power to make 


their own rules of procedure, but the power is somewhat limited by the 
fact that we have-an elaborate statutory code of civil and criminal 
procedure. Our courts are not unified in the extreme sense but on the 
other hand they are not dissociated from each other. That is to say, in 
one sense it might be said that we have aunified common pleas court 
and unified court of appeals, though the judges are elected by counties 
or districts. On tne other hand, a judge of the court of appeals can 


' neither hold a common pleas court nor be a member of the supreme 


bench; nor does a judge of the supreme court ever sit except as a member 
of that court. 


The creation of a judicial council constitutes a long step toward 


loner coordination of the several courts. 
: CLARENCE D. LAYLIN. 


Cohimbus; Chio. 


judicia! Council in Oregon. There was established at the 1923 
session of the. Oregon legislature a judicial council, consisting of the 
chief justice of the supreme court, who is chairman, and four other 
judges ‘appointed by him. The chief justice may invite the president of 


‘the state bar. association, the president of the state attorneys’ assc- 
ciation, and other members of the bar to attend the meetings of the: 


council and advise it in the performance of its duties. - 

It ts-theduty of the council to report annually to the governor on zhe 
work of the various courts; ; to report to the supreme court onthe 
operation of the rules of pleading and practice and make recommenda- 


tiores for their improvement, and to make suggestions to judges of all | 


the courts on the administration of rules and the conduct’ of the business 
of the courts. n | 

" ' Jas D. BARNETT. 
_ „University of Oregon. : 
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| anomalous features of the constitution of the empire, namely the ab- 
sence of a definite imperial policy in the matter of war end peace. On" 
this most vital of all questions one would naturally expect to find at 
„least some general understanding between the mother country.and the 
“dominions as to their respective rights and obligations. But such is 
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International Status of the British Dominions. The. appeal. of É 


the British government to the dominions for aid in defending the 
Dardanelles served to call attention Gnee more to one of the most 


not the ease. The principles and practice of the constitution-are hope- 
lessly at variance. In theory, the war-making power belongs to the 
Crown alone and is exercised on. behalf of the whole empire,=but in 
actual practice the dominions have not felt under any lega! or moral 


obligation to come to the support of the mother country in foreign wars 


unless their own particular interests were affected or the safety of the | B 


lane was at stake. 


Conclusive evidence of the solidarity of the empire in an imperial 
emergency was afforded by the magnificent response of the dominions 
in the- World War. But this response, as the world soon learned, did 
not involve any surrender of their national aspirations. The war had 


served to drive home to them the primary need for an independent .- 
voice in the determiration of their own military and foreign policies... 
They had played the part of no mean nations in the winning of the 


war, and they now justly demanded a corresponding pa-t in'its settle- 
ment. After some hesitation, their claims were duly. recognized by 
the allies and they were admitted as full-ledged mem»ers into the 


. League of Nations. Their initial success in the field of international 
^ polities was even more significant,- though less renownec than their 


victories on the fields of France. In truth, the Paris conference opened * 


up a new stage in the political history of the empire.’ The time had 

come for them to “assume among the powers of the earth the separate 

and equal station to which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God 
612 
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.. entitled 1hem, ” but in this cese, they had attained 2, new international 


Status without the sacrifices of their constitutional position in the 


wy E 


empire. 'They were now free to a large extent to work out their own | | 
. political destinies, | 


The recognition of their semi-sovéreign status came not a moment 


ge 
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too soon. France was disszzisfied with the protection afforded by the ` 


Covenant of the League of Nations and was pressing for an additional 
guarantee in the form of an Anglo-French alliance. Lloyd George, 


^: unwillingly gave a qualified pledge in the hope of preserving the en- 
"tente córdiale. But the dominions had no intention of becoming 


involved in the entanglemenés of European polities even for the sake 
of a gallant ally. Canada had taken a prominent part at the Paris 


. conference in opposing the adoption cf Article X of the Covenant on 


“the ground that, it: might be construed as a guaranty of territorial in- 


tegrity. Henceforth the British government could speak for itself 
alone; it was no longer empowered to bind the dominions without their 
copsent and there was little immeciate prospect of their consenting. 


Article V' of the abortive treat; of 1919 accordingly provided that 
."the present treaty shall impose no obligation upon any of the domin- | 


ions ofthe British Empire un'ess and until it is approved by the parlia- | 
ment of the dominions concerned.’ A similar clause was also inserted in ' 


‘| the proposed Cannes'pact of 1922. Arewconstitutionaland international 
^ „precedent was established whereky full liberty of action was reserved 


to the dominions in the case of international engagements on which | 
they had-not been previously consulted and to which they had not | 


expressly consented. There was indeed an unmistakable parting of : 


the ways in the matter of foreign policy. England was a European : 
power with continental interasts and responsibilities; the dominions, 
on the other hand, had no suzh interests or connections. The empire 
‘was no longer a unit in foreign affairs; for all practical purposes, if not 
in legal theory, it was divided. The same concession has since been 
extended to the-Irish Free State, Article 48 of the new constitution 
expressly providing that except in case of actual invasion the Irish 
Free State shall not be committed to active participation in any war 


without the consent of the Free State parliament. The policy of non- is 
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participation had become the accepted policy of the empire, though in : 
i theory its constitutional unity was still aay preserved in war : 


as in peace. 
But public opinion in the abus was far from united upon the 
question of imperial policy. The colonial delegates had returned home 
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“in triumph from their victories in London anc. at Paris; they liad been 
' admitted to the secret counsels cf the imperial cabinet, and had vin- , -. 


dicated their right to membersaip in the League of Nations. They 


"were proud of their new international status, but at the same time did. 


not want to take on any new constitutional cr international responsi- 
bilities. ' The citizens of the dominions had Lad more than enough of 
European complicatiéns and were now chiefly desirous of settling down 
to ordinary business once more in order to recover from the ill effects n 
of the war. Local economic problems supplanted international ques- ~ 
tions in publie interest. The purely negative results of the imperial . 
conference of 1921 clearly reflected the non-committal spirit of the 
day. Under the stress of war conditions, tke imperial éonference of . 


. 1917 had adopted a resolution in favor of calling another conference 


as soon &s possible after the cessation of Eostilities to corsider the 
particular question of a “readjustment of zh» constitutional relations 


„of the component parts of the empire." Brt the conference of 1921 


met in quite a different moad.- Some of the more ardent imperialists 


" like Mr. Borden were anxious to proceed wish the imperial program, 


but General Smuts objected and his objection was supported by strong. 
nationalist protests from the dominions. The ‘conference was con- - 
tent ,. therefore, to adopt a rather meaningless resolution ta the effect 
that, “Having regard to the ‘constitutional developments since 1917 
no advantage is to be gaired by holding a constitutional conference.” 
The. imperialists. were keenly disappointed at the denouement but 


. nothing could be done. The tide had $urnec and they were not Song ' 


enough to make headway against it. 
' The tranquillity of the dominions, however, was soon ne dis- 


^. turbed by the threat of another Eastern war. The appeal of the British 


government for aid in the Dardanelles came as a great surp-ise to the 
dominion governments and occasioned them no little embarrassment. ` 
A marked division of opinion immediately appeared among the domin- 


ions. The Australasian eclonies had both a sentimental and a material : 


interest in. the’ Straits: * They .could not soon forget the tremendous . 


sacrifices they had made to open up the Dardanelles. The Gallipoli 


was indeed sacred ground to them, and they could not lightly think | 
of seeing it handed, back to the Turk without question. ` They had, 
moreover, the strongest naval and commercial interests i in the neutrali- 


zation of the Straits by reason of the close proximity of the Dardanelles 
to their-chief line of communication with zh» mother country. 
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New Zealand did not hesiz cate fois á “momet: Within a few ae 
a cable was on the way offering to send a contingent to the Dardanelles. " 
" In explaining the situation to the house a few days later, Premier 
l Massey declared: "I hope even vet that war may be averted, but if 
peace is to be maintained tke present difficulty must be faced firmly 
and promptly. The Dzrdaaelles must be kept open and "Turkish 
© forces from Asia not allowed io concentrate in: Constantinople. I 


'. had hoped that the Empire would have recovered from the last war 


‘before being called upon to take part in anotker. We do ‘not want. 
war but duty comes first. ‘The Empire must b2 preserved and what- | 
_ever becomes necessary, British citizens both i in Great Britain and the 
overseas dominions, will rise to the occasion.’ 

Mr. Wilford, leader of th» Liberal party, heartily commended the 
policy of the government. The Labor party, on the other hand, 
was severely critical, if not hos.ile, to the whale undertaking, but it 
was in such a hopeless minarity that its opposizion did not count for.. 
much. ` The attitude of the press and general public was on the whole 
most favorable. The number for volunteers for overseas service, it 
was announced, "had broker all records.” - - z 

The Australian government was not far behiad in 1 its re of p 
loyalty, though it was somewhat more cautious in its proffer of support. ; | 
. Mr. Hughes did not wait to consult parliament, although that body 
was then in session; but prompt y cabled the British government that 
Australia would join in any steps to maintain the neutrality of the 
Straits. In defending the policy of the government in the house @ | 
' few days later, he declared shat Australia could not -be indifferent to 
what was taking place in the Near East since the interests of the whole 
empire were bound up in the neutralization of the Straits. If war 
should break out in Turkey it would soon spreac throughout the whole - 
“Hast and might endanger the very existence of the commonwealth. 
Australia, he declared, would not be found wanting in the day of 
troublé, even though all others should fail. “But while willing at all 
times to stand side by side with Great Brit&in, Australia could not 
view with any other feeling than that of despai-, a great conflict aris- 
ing out of the rivalries cf Greece and Turkey. The government had, 
accordingly, asked for the fullest information ia regard to the inten- 
^ tions and objectives of the Altes. Australian ambition was limited 
to the freedom of the Dardanelles and the preservation of the invul- 
nerability of the peninsula.” The government would not support or 
identify itself in any way with the policy of King Constantine. At 
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T same iie. the premier onbléd Sir Joseph Cook, head of the Aus- 
` tralian delegation at the Gereva Conference, requesting him to bring ^. E | 
the Near Eastern situation immediately to the attention of the League E 
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of N ations and to urge that body to intervene. in the cause of justice. ` 

"This policy- met with a mixed reception in parliament. “Mr. Page, 
leader: Of ‘the Country party, supported the government, but Mr. 
Charlton, the Labor leader, strongly opposed the dispatch of a con- 


_ tingent on both. financial and political grounds. The people of Aus- 


tralia, he urged, should be consulted by a popular referendum before 
any definite action was taken. There was really no occasion for war 


` since the questions in dispute might well be referred to the League of 


Nations for settlement. Sonie of the Labor members were even more ` 


^ 


` ae 
ut ` 


E. 
E 


outspoken in their criticism -of the premature action of the vremier - : 


.in committing the commonwealth without the previous consultation , 


' of parliament. It, would be cheaper, Mr. Gardner declared, for Aus- . 
„tralia to become a republic than to be dragged into a succession of^ 
European broils. Another of the Labor members, who had achieved 
' distinction in the World War, vigorously championed the admirable 
qualities of the Turks, in true Tory fashion, and denounced their 
worthless Christian rivals, the. Greeks. But while the Labor party 
. was hostile to the dispatch of a contingent, the more conservative 
` leaders did not wish to carry their opposition so far as to embarrass the 
British government in its negotiations or to lead the enemy: to believe 
that the empire was hopelessly divided upon the question. ."“Shey were 


>A 


thankful, therefore, when the speedy conclusion of the armistice ` 


precluded the need for any further action. There is little doubt, how- 


ever, but that the party would have been ready to adopt every con-... | 
- stitutional measure to prevent any active participation: in the war. - 


There were indeed many threats of direct action on the part of the 
' radicals, but the parliamentary Daders of the party did not DPR 
countenance any. such threats: - 

The position: of the other self-governing colonies was re 
different. Neither Canada nor South Africa had any special interest 
in the Turkish embroglio, save insofar as it threatened to embroil. the": 
whole empire in war. In Canada a small group of imperialists clam- 
cured for immediate, action; bu; the great bulk of. the population 
remained calmly indifférent: to tke-whole controversy, or, as in the’ case 
‘af the French Canadians, was ‘decidedly. hostile to any iniitary ad- 
venture in the East. „The government took ‘its time in sounding out | 
ee opinion before C to the British ak and its- reply, 
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dà might have been arali in view of the iteraa ‘divisions i in. qe SNR 
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party, was distinetly non-zonmistal. “Public opinion, Premier King ` 


` declared, “would demand the authorization- of parliament as a neces- 


sary preliminary to the despetching of:a contingent’ to participate in " 


the conflict in the Near Esst. We would welcome the fullest informa- 
tion possible in order to deride upon the. advisability of summoning 
parliament.” It was eviden= that the government was arixious to 
shelve the whole question wizhoui coming to a decision by throwing 


the responsibility of formulating a policy on parliament. -The leading ; 


Liberal and Progressive pap=rs throughout the country adopted: a 


similar attitude. They wére more or less suspicious of the “whole 
: course of Eastern politics. They naturally sympathized with the British 


` government in its troubles and approved of its policy in. the matter 


gram. But they were even more strongly resolved that the govern- 


ment should have nothing to do with the reckless policy. of the Greeks | 


or the intrigues of the vsriozs European states. The.Conservative 
press, on the other hand, WES _nelined to emphasize the need for main- 
taining the unity of the empi in the face of the enemy as the best 


means of preserving peace. “he Turks, after their recent experience: 
' in the World War, would, -t was urged, be very chary about challeng- 


ing the combined forces of th» empire, whereas they would be quick 
to take advantage of any apparent division of sentiment on the part 
of the mother country and the dominions. But upon two points both 


Liberals and Conservatives were agreed, namely, that all honorable . 


. of the neutralization of the Straits and the: protection of Christian’ ` 
-> minorities. They were likew-se desirous of lending it all the moral. 
`i support they could withous ecnmitting the country to a military pro- 


efforts should.be made to effect a peaceful settlement of the dispute... 


and that the questions at issue-might wen De referred to: the League of 
Nations for final disposition. 
Although the smallest of the pm colonies, Newfoundland 


' had not been the least in ker devotion and. sacrifices during the war. 


The British call for àid again fcund her ready. to codperate but:strongly . 


adverse to any chauvinistis actic mM: Premier Squires: sententiously 
declared, with a touch of Irist’ humor, that Newfoundland "did not 
want the British Empire to geri into angther TOW, but if there was one 
she ‘wanted to be in'it." a A 


~- t, «x 1 


‘Phe attitude of South Atia au simila t0 thst of Canada. ‘General 


Smuts, it so happened, ewas in a distant part, of thé country when the 
p cable arrived so the eabinet' wisely cóncludéd that no action 
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“Should: be taken without calling parliament together.” Shortly . 


after, the.premier was able to report that “the position of affairs had ` 


altered materially for tha better and that there was no. longer any call . 
for the active intervention of the Union of South Africa.” The South 


| African government, he stated, “was in favor of the maintenance of the 
| freedom of the Straits being placed under the League of Nations.” 
- In furtheranée of this policy the South African delegate to the Geneva 


Conference joined with the Canadian and Australian representatives 


in urging Lloyd George to support Dr. Nansen’s proposition to invite 
-the Council of the League oi aons to intervene in the Near Eastern 


controversy. 
As was to be expected, the views of the South African publie were . 


hopelessly divided upon the question. The aititude of the English 


or Unionist section of tke South ‘African party was admirably expressed 


in a leading article in the Cape Times at the very outset of the crisis: `~ 
‘We take it that what the Prime Minister of Great Britain wants — 


to show the world is that the dominions stand solidly and unitedly at 


. the back of the imperial government and in zhis there should be no 


difficulty. The dominions as signatories of the unratified. treaty oi 
Sévres have a definite obligation in the matter. The South African 
government ought, therefore, to announce ir the clearest possible 


-terms that the British government will have the unswerving moral 


support of the Union in its determination to resist any violation of 
the demilitarized neutral zone, and if necessary, and if parliament | 
authorizes it, material support also.” s 

“If, it concluded, the Union government added to its message to 


. the Imperial government the devout wisa that the whole problem of 


| 
| 
| 


the Near East should te referred for honest settlement to the League. 
of Nations instead of to a conference dominated by intriguing European 
powers whose hands are tied by all sorts of secret understandings, it 


- would express the opinion generally entertained in South Africa." 


The Nationalist party and press, needless to say, were bitterly hos- 


1 tile to any form of intervention, moral as well as material. ' The British . 


appeal furnished them with the. best campaign material for attacks’ . 
upon the imperialist policy of the British government. They were 


| again able to raise the cry that the autonomy of the dominion was in 


imminent danger, and,:moreover, would always be in danger so long 


as South Africa remained an integral part of the British Empire. How- .. 


ever, the response of the South African government to the British appeal | 
robbed this agitation of much of its force and effectiveness. It was. 


wr f 
^. 
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. very evident that General Smuts had no intention.of permitting South 
-Africa to be dragged at ths ckarict whesls of the British foreign office. - 

Undoubtedly the Britich governmert was much disappointed dt 
the cautious response of tke dominions. : Only one of the colonies had- 
` pledged its wholehearted support to the British cause, whereas two of 
them had been distinctly non-committel, if not unfavorable. It was 


‘very evident that a grave diplomatie b! under had been committed in. 


failing to sound out the Jommions in advance. - The situation was 
indeed critical and there had.been little opportunity for the govern- 
ment to consult the dominions but Licyd George ought not to have 
permitted his brilliant but errzue Secretary for the Colonies, Winston 
' Churchill, to send out a d:spasoh, which was almost certain to offend 
the independent spirit of som» of the cominions. As it was, he had 
. himself largely to blame ior 23e unfortunate spectacle of a divided 
. empire. It was particulary fitticg, in the circumstances, that a for- 
mer Canadian, Bonar Law, shculd have been, called upon to straighten 
out the tangled situation. 

The new premier was quick 15 sense the ` “touchy” feeling in some of 
. the dominions. In one of his first politizal pronouncements he took | 


Lloyd George severely to task for a flagrant violation of the constitu- | 
tional conventions of the empire, in making an open appeal to the 


dominions for aid: 


“I believe I am right in saying that never in our history up to now . 
have we made an appeal to the dominicns for help. But the offer of 


help. had come invariably from the daminions without that appeal 
from us. To throw suddenly as.a bolt from the blue this appeal for 
help when not one of the cominions hac the.remotest idea that there 
was any need of it and when i; was wel known that their help could 
` not come in time to be of any essistance -n the crisis was to risk, in my 
opinion, one of the greatess assets of this Empire. It was to take a 
risk with oür dominions whick no wise man would have taken ane 
i which I think was not more foo‘ish than it was wrong." 
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Bonar Law was undoubtedly right in his analysis of the situation. . 


The: dominion governments would not be rushed into war without 
their previous knowledge .and consent. .They had at last come to 
realize that the question of zoloxiial participation i in wars was inevitably 
. bound up with and dependent upon ths greater problem of foreign 

`> policy. The crux of the whole situation was the-control of foreign 
relations. General Bernhárdi, of early war day fame, went straight 


to the*heart of the matter wher: he said zhat war was simply the con-' 
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tinuation of peace policies by another methoc. It was useless for 
! the dominions to talk of colonial neutrality- so long as the British 
i government retained exclusive control over the foreign policy of the | 
| empire. Diplomatie independence was the necessary prerequisite 
to the free determination of questions cf war and peace. 
A limited right of separate representation had already been secured 
in the Assembly of.the League of Nat:ons. Tae dominion represen- : 
| tatives to that body were appointed by she respective dominion govern- 
| ments and Were solely responsible to the same for the carrying out of 
| their instructions. On more than one 5ceasion the colonial delegates 
! had. demonstrated their political independence ty openly opposing the * 


policy of the mother ecuntzy. But some of tke dominions were not < 


satisfied with this modest installment 5f diplomatic freedom and as- 
pired to the full rights and privileges of official resresentation in foreign . 
states. The Canadian government in particular was desirous of : 
Opening up direct diplomatic relations with the United States. The 
British government was naturally critical if not hostile to the proposal. 

. In the course of an able speech, on the -rish peas= treaty, Lloyd George 
declared -that: ‘ ‘the - Dominions since she war have been given: equal : | 

. rights "with Great Britain in the control of the foreign policy of the 
. Empire. But you must act through some inst-ument and the instru- 
ment for the foreign policy of the Emp:re is the British Foreign Office. 
That has been accepted by all the dominions as inevitable, but they 
claim a voite in determining the lines of our policy." ‘In short, the 
British government was glad to weleome the dominions into the coun- 
cils of the empire and to share its responsibilities with them, -but it 
was strongly insistent upon the necessity for the maintenance of the 
unity of the empire in matters of foreign policy through the British 
foreign office. ' 
But the matter could not be disposed of thus c simply. The premier's 
remarks immediately called forth vigorcus dissent from the nation- 
alists throughout the dominions. In Canade national feeling was) iy 
running high, particularly in the west, and did not easily brook ‘an; y* v 
limitation upon its newly acquired freedom. The Canadian parlia- 
ment, the Manitoba Free Press declared, would never consent to an 
arrangement which left the fate of the dominicn at the mercy of the 
* British foreign office. ‘The spirit of eclonial nationalism again. proved 
| too strong for the conservazive traditioas of the foreign office. Canada ` 
| continued to press her Cemands for'sepsrate representation at Washing- 
| | ton and the British government ds usual was. obliged to give way: 
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The appointment of a Cznadisa minister to the United States will 
perhaps be followed by similar sppointments on the part of Australia - 
and South Africa.. The exast'sstus and functions of these representa- 
lives have not yet been determined, but it is safe to predict that these , 
appointments will represeni the -sual compromises in imperial politics : Ca 
between the conflicting prinziples of nationalism and imperialism. ; 
Although. directly accredited «c the United States and empowered to ' 
act independently in all parely 2olonial matters, the dominion diplo- 
mats will, in all probability, be officially attached to the British embassy 

. and: be instructed to carry on zhair work in close coöperation with the 

British ambassador. In raspecé to imperial matters the representa- 

~ tives of the empire will.be expected to act as a unit. Canada, as the 
Montreal Daily Star well seid, “=oes not want to send a man to Wash- 

- ington to weaken the machinery of the Empire but to strengthen it, 
and to be an aid to the Motha> Country. To think otherwise is to 
misinterpret Canadian sentiment ’ and, it may be added, the sentiment 
of other dominions as well. . , 

The future constitutional arc international status of the dominions, Á 
we may then conclude, is by nc means certain, but the chief points 
at issue are beginning to em erze in fairly concrete form. In the past, 

. imperial questions have attracted but little attention in colonial politics, 
but the time is not far distant when the different parties will be forced 
to take a definite stand upon the much mooted question of the con- 
stitutional reorganization o: the empire. The old Tory imperialists 
have practically disappeared from the dominions and the little colonials | 
have gone the same way. Here and there throughout the dominions ` 
there may be found small -ep:bRean groups and communist societies, 
but with the exception of Souta Africa, where there is a strong republi- 
can party, these groups count for little in the political life of the com- 
munity. The overwhelming mzjority of the population of the domin- 

ions will have nothing to do with the old reactionaries or the present- l 

‘ad day extremists. For the most part they are fairly well satisfied with ^ 

"the: way in which the emp:re is >rogressing and they are prepared to | 

allow its future constitution to be worked out d E at successive 

conferences. 

The ptoblem of the slice Eon of the powers of the empire 1s is by | 
no means new; in fact it has troubled both English and colonial states- | 
men since the establishmen- ofthe American colonies; it is characteris- | 
tic of all federations; it; is me-ely another phase of the old problem \ 
of reconciling national unity wih- the maintenance of. states rights. : 
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Brisfly stated, the problem is, shall the constitution of the empire be 
|. based upon the principle of a Bundestaa! or a Staatenbund? In other 

words, shall the empire be transformed from a unitary into a federal 
state, or shall it be dissolved into a laose confederation of friendly 
| associated nations? Upon the answer to this question will depend the 
future constitutional status of the dominions in the matter of war, peace, 
and foreign affairs. . 

C. D. ALLIN. 
University of Mina 


Recent Articles in Foreign Periodicals. J. English. The following 
summary of artieles in the English journals is confined, in conformity 
. with the review appearing in 1921, to diseussions of governmental 
or ganization, structure, process, and pracedure. The journals here 
included (1921-1922 inclusive) are The Edinburgh Review, Nineteenth 
Century, Contemporary Review, Fortnightly Review, Quarterly Review, 
Journal of Comparative Legislation, Roung T'able, and The Journal of 
Public Administration. 

On questions of national government there are several papers:. The 
speaker of the House of Commons is thus the subject of two articles. 
Professor J. G. MacNeil Swift, in the “The Completion of the Speaker- 
ship," emphasizes the non-partisan status of ihe speaker, who now 
declines to exercise his prerogative as a private member in committee 
of the whole. The development of the speakership in the hands of Mr. 
Lowther furnishes the basis for the artizle, “Mr. Lowther and the 
‘Speaker’ s Office’? The same author, in “Judges and Polities,' uses 
the case of Lord Carson to illuszrate the anomaly of permitting a judge 
to occupy a position which gives opporturity for participation i in politics. 
Parliament is the object of a caustie attack by the veteran socialist, 
H. M. Hyndman, who proposes, for the improvement oi the House, propor- 
tional representation, the initiative and referendum, biennial elections,a 
second chamber composed of elected senators, a cabinet elected by the .: 
House of Commons, and the reduction of the House to 300 members.* 
Professor Swift denies that the power of dissolution is vested in the 
Prime Minister alone.5 The cabinet secreseriat is alleged by Sir Henry 


1 Fortnightly Review, vol. 116, p. 302, 
. ? Nineteenth Century, vol. 88, p. 1070. 
3 Fortnightly Remew, ‘vol. 118, p. 796. 
4“An Antiquated Assembly,” Nineteenth Tonkin. vol. 89, p. 979. 
‘The Prime Minister and the Prorogatie. ‘of Dissolution,” Portnightly 
Review, vol. 117, p. 744. 
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Craik, in an article entitled ‘“The Cabinet Secretariat," to be a funda- 
mental alteration of the constitution, establishing a new administrative 
department which may come to overshadow all others. The relation of 
experts to cabinet members is diseussed by Sir C. E. Callwell in “Service 
Experts at War Councils," an article based on. the Dardanelles case, 
failure in which is alleged to te due to disregard of the advice of the 
experts. An interesting d2fense of the House of Lords is to be found in 
the proposal of A. A. Baumaz, together with a criticism of the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 and a plea that the power to amend money bills be 
restored to the Lords, the 3ize of the House to be reduced fifty per cent 
through a selective process by the Lords themselves.? 
. The Irish question continues to be the subject of many articles. The 
Conservative view is expressec by J. A. R. Marriott in "England, Ireland 
and Ulster: the Latest Phase.”? Professor Marriott stands ior “rigor- 
ous repression by regular troops” as at.once the best ‘policy and the 
truest mercy and reveals the Urdorist estimate of the Home Rule Act of ' 
1920 as an ill conceived anc iil feted measure, “an unwanted gift." The 
Home Rule Bill of 1920 and its antecedents are reviewed in articles by 
G. W. Forrest," and Richarcson Evans." The best outline of Irish . 
events is to be found in the Rovr-d Table for the period under discussion.'? 
Problems of the Britisa Empire call forth able discussions from 
various points of view. In ““mperial Unity and the Peace Treaty,’ 
F.. W. Eggleston deprecatzs the tendencies toward separation and 
emphasizes the unpreparedness cf the dominions for: complete self 
government. The same author, in “The Problem of the British Com- 
monwealth," urges the assumption by the dominions of greater' 
responsibility for their own security. and urges them to authorize the 
British foreign service to conduct all foreign relations, through dominion 
attachés where desirable. Mr. P. F: Martin, in “Overseas Political 
Federation,"!5 discusses the proposal to federate the West Indies with 


* Nineteenth Century, vol. 92, p. 913. 
? Ibid., vol. 90, p. 1062. ; 
8 Powers and Personnel of ;ae House of Lords,” Fortnightly Review, vol. 118, 
p. 661. 
? Ibid., p. 42. A 
10 “Trish Administration,” Did. v0l..116, p. 907. 
11 “Ireland and the Realm," Nineteenth Century, vol. 89, p. 574. 
12 Round Table, vol. 11, pp. 231, £65, 759; vol. 12, pp. 37, 507.: 
13 Quarterly Review, vol. 235, p. 286. 
14 ‘Nineteenth ps te vol. 91 p "Al, 
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- Canada in order to avoid any dangers involved in the growing interest 
of the United States in these islands. The imperial conference is well 
‘handled in the Round Tabl: in the following articles: “The British Com- 
monwealth of Nations in 1921,” “Meeting of she Imperial Cabinet,” 
“The Imperial Conferenze." “The Imperial Corference from an Ameri- 
can Standpoint," and “A Frogramme for the British Commonwealth.’ 
Professor W. P. M. Kenredy, in “Canada and the Imperial Confer- 
ence," criticises the advocates of Canadian Independence, asserting 
that they fail to represent zeal Canadian opinion. - An able examination 
of the problem of the empire is to be found in an article by W. B. 
Worsfold,!? in which the avthor examines briefly the steps already taken 
and the implications of the doctrine of ‘equal status," and then advocates. 
in addition to the Prime Ministers’ meezing a permanent deputy body 
of Dominion Ministers res dent in Canaca. 

Special empire problems are dealt within an article by Sir C. H. 
'Tupper,? in which the rigat of appeal from the Canadian courts to the 
privy council is sustained: and in one by Sir J. H. Symon,? who advo- 
cates the maintenance of the present limited right of appeal from the 
Australian eourts. Internal problems in Australia are considered by 
M. L. McCallum in “Constitutional Issuss in Áustralia,"? chief impor- 
- tance being given to the need for a redivision of powers between state 
and commonwealth goveraments in view of the recent decision of the 
l Suprerne Court striking dcwn state rights, and to the need for a division 
of the large states, and the reorganization of the senate, which is said 
to have failed in its functicn of state representation. The new dispensa- 
tion in India is carefully reviewed by R. Feetham in “The New Govern- 
ment of India Act,"? special attention being given to provincial legisla- 
tion and the contr ol of prcvineial finance. A valuable article, “Egypt à 
Nation," is to be found in the Round Tasie. 

Theoretical aspects o? politics are treated in '"The Reconsideration of ` 
the Middle Ages” and “Tae Scope of the State,” both by G. R. Stirling 
| TAYIOE: ^ Mr.'Taylor fincsin the middle ages the type of society toward 


19 Round Table, vol. 11, pp. 1, 5385, 735, 835; vol. 12, p. 229. 

VU Contemporary Review, vol. 120, p. 81. 

18 The Administration of the Empire," Mineteenth Century, vol. 89, p. 316. 

13 The Position of the Privy Council," Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
vcl. 8, pt. 4, p. 184. 

20 * Australia and the Privy Council," ibid., vol. &, pt. 4, p. 197. 

21 Nineteenth Century, vol 91, p. 278. 

22 Journal of Comparative Legislation, vol. 3, pt. 1, p. 101. 

23 Round Table, vol. 11, p 22. 

44 Nineteenth Century, vol £0, p. 650: vul 901, p. 729. ` i 
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which modern civilization is moving—local self-government aad group 
organization; but neverthelessrecognizes that the state is a neosssiuy for 
modern ways and that its scope will increase rather than decrease. A 
defense of aristocracy is ta 5e found in “The Aristocrat” by A. Hopkin-' 
son. Starting with the statement that progress always comes from the 
individual, the author -prcceeds to attack democracy and socalism as 
the government of the economically bed over the economically good. 

Several articles deal with various phases of public admin:stration. 
One of the notable contributions is by W. H. Moreland.” Te article 
defines the content of publie administration, examines the types of 
control, and analyzes the constituent elements of administration and 
. its relation to the political authorites »f the state. A plea for govern- 
ment support of the Indian service is found in “The Passing of the Indian 
Civil Service" by S. Rice, * ans refererce is made to the decreasing pro- 
portion of Englishmen in she Indier sarvice. The decline of the home 
service is the subject of ar ar-icle by Sir Henry Craik.28 Perhaps the 
most notable event of ths tv»-year period is the appearance of the 
new quarterly, The Journcl of Public Adminisiration, published by the 
Institute of Public Admiaistratior, a body of English civil servants. 
The first number contains, among ctber articles, “An Organized Civil 
Service," by Viscount Haldane; ‘“Administrators—Imperial and Local," 
by F. R. Anderton; and "The Teaching of Public Administration in the 
United States," by I. G. Gibbon. 

Foreign governments and polities receive considerstion: Two im- 
portant articles by Edward Be-nstein, “The Evolution of the German 
Republic” and “The Politizal Situation in Germany,’”® give a compre- 
hensive review of parties. snd: issues im Germany since the war. The ' 
separatist: tendency in Bavaris is the subject of an important article by 
M. H. H. Macartney.® (Cf the many articles dealing with Russia two 
may be selected for notice. An able end illuminating accóurt of the 
origin, organization, methods, and powe- of the Communist party is to be 
- found in “The Russian Communist Party,” by the well known English 
journalist, H. N. Brailsford. The economie policy of Russie is well 
treated in “The Communist Experim ant in Russia,” which deals in 


28 Thid., vol. 91; p. 766. l ' 

28 í "The Science of Public Adminstration ” Quarterly Review, vol. 265, p. 413. 
27 Fortnightly Review, vol. T17, ». 585. : 
28 “The Civil Servant and tas War Bonus ” Nineteenth Century, vol. 90, p. 10. 
23 Contemporary Review, vol. 12%, p. 27; val. 121, p. 697. : 

?? “Bavaria and the German Reizh,” Fortnightly Review, vol. 116, P 822. 
31 | Contemporary Review, vol. 115; p. 20. 
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turn with the land polizy, the industrial 20ücy, finance policy, ard for- 
eigr trade. 

The Fascisti come under the scrutizy o^ Luigi Villari, in “The Internal 
Political Situation in Italy.” . This mmforming article reviews the politi- 
-cal situation from the elose of the war -o the selection of the Bonomi 
ministry in the spring >f 1922, and discbses the springs of the middle 
class reaction to Social st dictation aad -he methods used by each fac- 
tion. The conditions out of which fesci m grew and its present status 
-are discussed by Vincert Bugeja in “Fascism and its Political Influences 
in Italy.” The constitution of Czecaoslovakia is summarized by 
Vladimir -Dedek and by R. W. Seton-Vetson.** The latter's article 
contains also a, brief discussion of sever! important internal proolems, . 
such as the status of the church, finarse, nd the racial difficulties. The 
constitution of Esthon_a is summarized in the Journal of Comparative 
Legislation" J. Ramsay MacDonald gives an important account of 
one of the Russian succession states in “The Georgian Socialist Eepub- 
lic.”’38 An important article showing theuss of proportional representa- 
tion in the various states of the world is ‘Proportional Representation in 
Modern Legislation," by J. F. Wiliams. °? 

In the international field notice shculd be taken of two articles 5n the 
International Labor Office, a part of tb» machinery of the Leazue of 
Nations. Sir L. Macassey, in "Inte-na-ional Labor Legislation," re- 
fers to the constitutional difficulties encountered in France and Great 
Britain with the applizazion of Article 105 of the treaty of Versailles 
controlling the procedure to be followed-in dealing with convent:ons or 
recommendations of the International L:bor Conference. The difficul- 
ties of securing cooperation among rations is the theme of Lord Ask- 
with’s article, “The International Lebor Office.” An admirable 
summary of the machinery of international coöperation is given by 
C. E. A. Bedwell in "Irternational Organizations,’ in which the author 


3! Round Table, vol. 12, p. 538. 
3 Contemporary Review, vol. 121, p. 32 
. 4 Quarterly Review, vol. 237, p. 134. 
55 Journal cf Compcrat:ve Legislation, 701. 3, vt. 1, p. 115. 
35 “The Czecho-Slovak Republic,” Cortemporary Review, vol. 119, p. 310. 
21 Vo]. 3, pt. 4, p. 245. 
35 Contemporary Review, vol. 119, p. 177. 
. 3! Journal of Comparative Legislation, 701. 3, pt. 1, p. 76. 
: 40 Ibid., vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 1. 
it Nineteenth Century, vol. 39, p. 954. 
4 Contemporary Review, vol. 121, p. 82. 
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points to the codrdination of effort and knowledge, the rapid spread of 
information, the organizalion of daily peaceful intercourse, and the 
promotion of common inseres: in common work as the ends to be at- 
tained. Professor Arthur. Earriedale Keith, in an article entitled 
“Mandates,” discusses ths legal phases of the allocation of mandates, 
the determination of their contents, the degree of control maintained by 
the League, and the relation of th» mandate system to the International 
Court of Justice. A compactstatement of the composition of thiscourt; 
its competence and jurisdieticn, iss law and procedure, is to be found in 
“The Court of Internaticnal Justice,” by W. Latey.“ In conclusion, 
reference may be made to a 2rificism of the application of plebiscites 
by J. W. Headlam-Morle» in “Plabiscites,” i in which the author refers 
paro ADAC to the case of Alszce-Lorraine. 

Leonard D. Warre. 
U niversity of Chicago. 


II. French. As anatucal result of the war, the periodicals of France 
have devoted most of their atzention to such international questions as 
reparations and security. Bat r»eonstruction has a domestic aspect, — 
and a number of means fo> pu ting the French house in order have been 
discussed. 

Many writers, whether editors s or deputies, believe that the partial, 
system of proportional rapresentation set up by the act of 1919 is 
unsatisfactory. They are therefore advocating the adoption of the 
“R. P. Intégrale.”! Woman zuffrage is also being advocated, not only 
because of motives of justice, but because of the elevating influence 
which women should have upon the solution of moral and social prob- 
lems? In view of the tenten=; of some Frenchmen to shirk their duty 
at the polls, others now demand the compulsory vote. Professor 
Joseph Barthélemy, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, has written 
a report on this subject waich every American congressman ought to 
read and compare with tke doeuments which our honorable House of 


—. 4 Journal of Comparative Legis'ation, vol. 4, Ld I, p. 71. 

* Ibid., p. 89. 

46 Quarterly Review, vol. 233 p. 206. 

tJ. L. Bonnet, “La Réforre -Zeccorale," Revue Politique et Parlementair e, 
(1922) vol. 111, p. 221; see also * CE-»nique Politique," ibid., April 10, 1923; p. 134; 
and three editoris “Le questio= de la Représentation "Proportionzelle d 
grale," Europe Nouvelle, April 23, 23, Mey 5, 1923. 

2 P. Berthélemy, ‘Pour le vote ds zmien” Revue Politique et Patinir; 
(1922), vol. 111, p. 5. 
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Representatives turns out. Treating the subject from the historical 
and analytical standpoint, ha shows how the compw sory vote has worked 
out in Belgium, those Swiss cantons which have tried it, the Central 
Aierican countries, Mexico, Denmark, Spain, Holland, Luxemburg, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. He comes to the conclusion that the 
eompulsory vote is & good thing, and proposes a law which would 
punish failure to vote by a fine of five franes for tae first off ense, five 
per cent of one’s income tax for the seconc; -and tLe loss ofthe franchise 
fòr five vears, for the third? * 
Ánother interesting proposal has been made concerning “varlia- 
mentary incompatibility.” Socialists in the French Chamber want 
=- tó prohibit any minister or member of parliament from being connected 
with a business which holds government contzacts or concessions. 
They also wish to prohibit railway magnetes and bankers from sitting 
in parliament., This question, according to Professor Barthélemy, who 

.'" Studied it for the chamber, involves the whole relationship: between 
. morey and politics. He dnally comes to.che conclusion that a member 

of parliament should automatically resign when he becomes associated 

"with a business having anything to do with the pc5lie treasury, but that 
' the should be immediately eligible for re-election. This would give the 

people & chance to determine whether the two >ositions were incom- 
^ patible with each other. : 

"^ A number of questions concerning the oni of association and 
syndicalism in general have been raised in the pzriodieals. An article 
in La Grande Revue discusses a federation -ecentlv formed .by the news- 
papermen. Chambres des Métiers are also being formed, and it is pro- 
posed to extend government credit ta them.’ "Tbe most novel develop- 
ment has been the formation of syndicates among Catholic priests. "This | 
movement does not attempt to sovieiize the clergy, but to take advan- 
tage of the law of"March, 1920, clearing up legal =mbiguities arising out 
of tke non-enforcement of the Separation Laws of 1905 and 1907.9 
Incidentally, it is interesting to note that sinc= France has resumed 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican, the Pope i Is apparently becoming 


t 
4 


3 Report sealed in Revue du Droit Public s de la Science Hong Janu- 
ary, 1928, p. 101. 
4G. Renard, L'Association parmi leg travailleurs: du Livre et du Journal,” 
La Grande Revue, March, 1923. 
5 “Les Idées et les Faits Sociaux," Le TN NE April 25, 1923, p. 325. 
s H. Puget, “Les syndicats de prêtres cathcliques,’* Révue Politique et Parle 
iia a April, 1923. 
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réconeiled to the separator regime. In one respect, the syndicalist 
movement has been checked: the Council of State has declared syndi- 
cates of government officials illegal, a decision which has. given rise ie a 
good deal of debate.” 

General questions of administration have concerned & number of 
writers, one of whom analyzes the different duties of a cabinet minister, 
and suggests the'creatior c? a number of “directors” and technical 
committees in each service. Another suggests the reorganization of 
administrative bodies, such as 'prefeotural councils.? Several professors 
discuss the relation of “persazal faults” to “faults of service" under the 
French administrative. system.. An admiral writes upon administra- 
tive reform in the French marine! The question of regionalism is still 
being raised by M. Boucheron;? one writer demands a new constitu- 
tion; while another presents a plan for judicial reform.4 

As a background to the serrous problems which have arisen in connec- 
tion with the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, a Strassburg professor 
has written a thorough article on the government of Alsace-Lorraine 
under the Germans. Another discusses the administrative organiza- 
tion of these provinces under German rule and the changes made since 
. 1918 by the French.* Problems of municipal government in Alsace- 


7 “Tilégalité des syndicats de ^2rotionnaires," Revue du Droit Public et de la 
Science Politique, January, 1922, p. 59; A. Budon, “I Association professionnelle 
et le syndieat chez les fonotion&reg; J. Zapp, ‘Le syndicalisme dans les ser- 
vices publics,” Revue Politique es Parlementaire, (1922), vol. 111, p. 104. 

5 B. Lavergne, “Esquisse d'Une Réforme Administrative," Rerue Politique 
et Parlementaire, (1922) vol. 111, p. 5. 

° J. Laferrière, ‘ o forganiachicn: de já Juridiction administrative. Réformes 
et projets de réforme," Hesue dv Droit Public et de la Science Politique (1921) 
vol. 38, p. 109; see ibid., vol. 37, p. &38.- 

1 L. Duguit, “La question de Ia coexistence de la responsibilité de l'État et 
de la responsabilité personnelle des fonctionnaires,’’ Revue du Droit Public, 
January, 1923; A. Fliniaux, “Le zumul de la responsabilité de l'agent et de la : 
responsabilité de la personne morsle gdministrative," ibid., (1921) vol. 38, p. 334. 

u Admiral Darrieus, “La r4forme de l'administration de la Marine,” Revue 
Politique et Parlementaire, “March, April, 1923. i 

? L. Boucheron, “L’Organisasion Cantonale dans l'Administration Région- 

ale," Revue Générale d'Admiwistraiion, July, 1922. 

19 P. Gaultier, “La Réforme Constitutionnelle, Revue Bleue, May 19, 1923. 

M D. Boisdon, “La Réforme Ju3iciare," Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 
(1922) vol. 112, p. 356. 

35 R. Redslob, “Le Régime Pol-ique de l'Alsace-Lorraine sous la Domination 
Allémande,” Revue du Droit Public, (1921) vol. 38, p. 5. 

' WM Laferrière, “La jurisdiction administrativo en Alsace et Lorraine," Revue 
du Droit Public, (1921) vol. $8, p. 384. 
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‘Lorraine and the ethnic composition of the present population are 


discussed," while one journal reprints M. Bartho3's speech, defending: 
the “transitory” regime whict. France mairtains in these new cepart- - 


ments, +8 

| The recent publication of & work on tke French. amie by M. 
Albert Sarraut has been aczompaniec. ky a number cf articles on ths same 
subject. Writers have been interested in the economic value of the 
French colonial empire, tke strategie necessizy of colonial railways, the 


policy to be followed toward the natives, the inflcence of French mis- 


sionaries on the foreign prestige of France, the French mandate in 
Syria, and the failure of conscription applied to colonial troops during 
the last war/? "E 

“A more philosophical question has been raised by a French editor who 
asks, Is France still republican? He says that whie every class, except 
the followers of Charles Maurras, hare accepted the republic, most of 
them have lost all faith in it, espeeially since the wer. The great politi- 


cal. parties of France have only negative traditions behind them: the. 


Right and Center have been. anti-sccialist; the Left has been anti- 
clerical; the Socialists have been ant.-bovrgeois. Weakness has been 
the result, and he pleads for the adoption of constructive programs, as 
the best means of saving the republic? | 
RAYMOND Lesum BUELL. 


` 


H iia University. 


17 J. Fonlupt-Esperaber, *'Le Droit Mur ieipil de PAGS et de la Lorraine," 
Revue Générale d’ Administration, Movembez, 1922; H. Bavlig, ‘La Population de 
l'Algace et de la Lorraine en 1921,” A«ncle: de Coographie, January 15, 1928. 

18 “La réassimilation progressive de Alsace et de la Lorraine,” Journal du 
Droit International, November, 1922. 

19 D. Zolla, “Nos achats de praduits coloniaux et la nise en valeur de notre 
domaine colonial," Revue dea Sciences Politiques, (1921. vol. 44, pp. 65, 274; 
Honoré Paulin, “La Participation étrangère dans la mise en valeur de nos 


colonies," Revue Politique et Parlementaire, (1922) vol. 11%, p. 369; Dr. Fulconis, ` 


“La mise en valeur des colonies frengaises,” tbid., April, 1923; Colonel Godefroy, 
“Le Transsaharien et la Conference de W siapo tbid., vol. 112, p. 185; 


.. B. Lavergne, ‘‘Notre politique indigène ecmpazée à celle de l'Empire romain," 


. ibid., vol. 112, p. 422; Catroux, “Le Mandet francais en Syrie: son application à 
TÉtat de Damas," ibid., vol. 110, p. 199; P. Clerget, “La Syrie sous le mandat 
francais," ibid., May, 1923; L. Rcbert, ^'L'Inflaence de-la France en Extréme- 
Orient par les Oeuvres des missionaires,” tbid., vol. 111 p. 407; General Levé, 


f 


“La préparation de la guerre et l'armée indigène,” $LiL., vol. 111, p. 373; J.. 


Dautremer, ‘‘Colonisation et population," ibid., vol. 111, p. 433; Jean Fleurier, 


“Le Status de l'armée coloniale," L’Opinion, April 27, 1923. 
?? L, Romier, “La France est-elle républicaine,” Lc Revue H ebdomadatre, 
May 5, 1923. 
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III. German. The articles which have appeared i in German periodi- 
cals during the last two-years cn subjects relating to government reflect 
the unsettled state of German thought in the post-war period. That the 
republican and unitary prineip:es oi the constitution of 1919 have been 
by no means universally accepted is revealed in the controversial litera- ' 
ture on these subjects. Nor Eas there been any hesitancy in attacking 
other features of the new governmental system. The positions taken 
by the different writers have been based for the most part upon analyses 
of the various constitutional rrovisions and speculations as to their 
probable effect. .It may be disappointing that so little has been written ` 
with regard to the way in which.-he government has actually functioned, 
but it has evidently been the op:nicn of the Germans that the abnormal 
circumstances which have atzended the early years of the republic | 
have made it impossible to reach anv accurate conclusions on the basis of 
present developments. 

In an article entitled “Republik oder Monarchie, "1 Dr. Hugo Prevss 
traces the history of the repuklicar idea in Germany. with the purpcse 
of showing that the revolution of Movember, 1918, although the result 
of a sudden emergency, was nevertheless epar through a long process 
of development. Emphasis is 3laced upon the close connection between 
the national and liberal movements of the nineteenth century. All 
students might not agree with his idea that democracy was the natural 
concomitant of Gerrnan unification and was only held in abeyance by tae 
policies of Bismarck and his successors. But from it as well as frem 
present indications he concludes that the republican form of government 
is the only one under which German unity can be maintained. 

Other contributions on the szme subject? advance the argument that 
the record of the republic has Eeen good in view of the difficulties with 
which it has had to contend. àn irteresting note is struck by one who 
calls himself a Prussian junker in that he urges the acceptance of the 
present constitution as & means ci preparing the way for a strong future 
monarchy.’ ý 

The relation of the states to the Reich has received some attention. 


‘Ina discussion of "Preussen und das Deutsche Reich,’ the expiration of 


1 Deutsche Bevis J. 47 (4), 1-21. 

2 S. Saenger, ‘Vier Jahre Republik,” Neue Rundschau, J. 33 (2), 962-964; 
Otto Flake, “Für die Republik,” 7*eue Aundschau, J. 32 (2), 1129-1137. 

? “Um die Deutsche Einheit veu einem preussischen Junker,” Grenzboten, 

J.-80 (1), 289-294. 

3 By Dr. Fritz Hartung, Grenzbccen, «. 80 (8), 52-60..- 
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the period mentioned in Article 167 of the Constitution is recalled by 
one student and argument is made for preserving Prussia intact. It is 
contended that the Reich can not get along without a strong Prussian 
state. In “Das Bayerische Problem," 5 a strong plea for German unity 
is presented by a second writer. The Bavariarz problem is held to be 
bound up with the questions of separatism, monarchy, and the position 
of occupational groups. It is, however, not merely & Bavarian but a 
German problem. 

The opponents of a centralized system have staked with vigor what 
they term the legislative despotism of the Reichstag. Two articles, 


. “Selbstverwaltung und St&at"* and “Aufstieg oder Niedergang des 


ny 


Deutschen Gemeindewesens",* maintain the position that Article 127 of 
the Constitution providing for local autonomy is “nothing but a beauti- 
ful gesture.” The declaration is made that the Reich through its taxing 
power and by other means has taken away much of the power formerly 
exercised by the localities. -Stein is mentioned as the upholder of the 
right of self-government and a return to his principles is advocated as 
the only salvation for the nation. | 

An attack on the strong position cf the Reichstag from another stand- 
point is made by Dr. Stier-Somlc in a rather lengthy discussion on 
“Die Lehre von der Gewaltenteilumg und diè Neuen Deutschen Ver- 
fassugen."? He sees peril in the great power given to the legislative 
bodies in the national and state corstitutions. The problem as he sees 
it is to provide some check for the Reichstag vith its uncertain party 
control and to secure greater independence to the cabinets. A short and 
bitter criticism of the same feature of the present government is to be 
found ih another article which dwalls upon 19s inconsistencies of the 
Constitution.? 

Less controversial in character is a brief summary of the provisions of 
“Die neuen deutschen Landesverfassungen:’!° The strong position of 
the legislative chambers is recognized, but it is stated that the later 
constitutions of the northern states have sought to raise the cabinet . 
above the position of a mere parliamentary committee. Mention is 


5 By Franz Wetzel, Deutsche Rundschau, B. 192, 43-49. 

5 Heinz Brauweiler, Deutsche Rundschau, B. 194, 7-14. 

7 Dr. Willy Berthold, Zeitschrift für Staatswissenschaft, J. 76, 93-113. 

3 Zeitschrift für Staatswissenschaft, J. 77, 1-51. 

? Dr. Wolf Mannhardt, ‘Die neue Reichsverfassung i in Theorie und Wirk- 
lichkeit," Grenzboten, J. 80 (2), 833-339. 

19 Dr. Koellruetter, Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, J. 26, 511-513. 
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made of the Staatsrat of Prussia as the only second chamber in the 
state governments. This body is further considered under the title i 
“Der Staatsrat in der neuan preussischen Verfassung.” ` While it is 
here recognized that the strengt- of this body is not great, it is considered 
possible that it may be the gyrab2l of a moverent toward greater pro- 
vincial power. ‘This, the writer believes, is not for the best. ME 

The evils which are apt to attend government by political parties are 
beginning to be discovered at frst hand by tke Germans. Danger is 
seen in the growth of a spiri wE:en would subordinate the welfare of the 
nation to party success. In & discussion of "Parlamentarismus und 
Volksgemeinschaft,"? the view £s taken that al:hough the.necessities of . 
the times demand a united purpose, party feeling is greater than before. 
the war and more pronounced than in England and France. The 
writer of “Deutsche Parteisn"!* =opes for the development of & two- 
party system which he th-nks would make for greater stability and 
remedy some of the evils to be feund at present. Another contribution 
on “Parteipolitik in den Gemeinden’™ is concerned with the evils of the 
domination of national parsies in local elections. The apparent predi- 
‘lection of the Germans for experts as cabinet members is combatted by 
another writer. He makes an argument for the political minister who 
has energy and tact even thougk 3e may lack tachnical training. 

‘The movement for functional representation is considered under the 
titles of “Stand und Staat?! and “‘Parlamentar‘smus und Berufstándis- 
chen Gedanke."! The first st-2sses the need of another organization 
alongside of the Reichstag to p-ctect fundamental rights and exercise 
some control over the goveznmznt. The secord attempts to show the 
deficiencies of the parliamentary system for solving the grave economic 
questions of the day and holds taat the system of economic councils must 
be further developed. The writers of both articles see a great popular 
movement on behalf of functiona. representation which is daily becoming 
more significant. 

A careful examination cf a provisions reveals to the 


1 Kuno Waltemath, Zeitschrift fa EER TT J. 76, 350-354. 
12 Dr, August Müller, Deutsche Revue, J. 46 (4), 12-19. 
, V Fritz Kern, Grenzboten, J. 80 : 1), 1-5. 
M Von Loeber, Grenzboten, J. 80 Q, 162-107. 
16 Richard Eickhoff, 'Fachrinizer und- Partenrinister," Deutsche Revue, 
J. 47 (4), 147-149. 
10 Heinz Brauweiler, Deutsche Ivuaaschau, B. 192, 168-177. 
17 Rudolf von Broecker, Greasboter J. $80 (2), 295-300. 
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wriser of “Zweck der Volksatstimmung”’ that the initiative and referen- 
dum are secured by mere pager provisions of the Constitution and can 
have no real effect in conzrolling the Reichstag. 

A description of the S-iprsme Judicial Court provided by the law. of 
July 9, 1921, in pursuance of Article 108 of the Constitution appears un- 
der the title, “Die Staatsgerichthéfe fir das Deutsche Reich"? In 
answering the question, “Sind die ordentlichen Gerichte verpflichtet 
veriassungswidrige Gesetze anzuwenden,’*? a contributor, while ad- 
mitting that the question is still an open one, is inclined to favor the 
doctrine that the acts of the Reicastag ar» subject to judicial review. 

Discussions of foreign governmental problems include a study of the 
Brizish problem of imperial federation ^ a short survey of the English 
party system," an article on the French presidency, and a sketch of the 
development of the parliamentary syster: in Sweden. A description 
of the provisions of the new Austrian constitution written by a Vienna 
proiessor closes with the assertion that it is only a provisional arrange- 
. ment and will have served iss purpose if it holds Austria together until 

. the time when the nation is able to take its place in greater Germany 4 
Harout C. HAVIGHURST. 


13 Dr. Willy Berthold, Zettscirtfi für Staztswissenschaft, J. 77, 52-73. 

13 Dr. Gustav Wilke, Dev-tscke Juristen Zeitung, J. 26, 587-588. 

n Dr. Bühler, Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, J. 26, 579-580. 

*: Dr. Karl Loewenstein, ''Das Problem dar Föderalismus in Grossbritannien," 
Annalen des Deutschen Reichs, J. 54, 1-95. 

?* Grenzboten, J. 80 (4), 277-278. 

23 Deutsche Revue, J. 49 (1), 228-284. 

*1 Deutsche Juristen Zeitung, J. 26, 18-19. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
PERSONAL AND MISCELLAREOUS 


EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 


Universtiy of Wisconsin 


The program for the Colurndus meeting of the American Political 
Science Association, December 27—29, incluces sessions devoted to 
local and municipal government, popular government and parties, 
the League of Nations, and zolocial gevernment:and Far-Eastern affairs. 
Under the last two heads there will be papers >n the permanent Court 
of International Justice ard tre mandate system. The committee 
on political research will report at one session, discussion on its report 
being continued at an ensuing luacheon conference. -À second luncheon 
conference will be devoted to publie administration. There is to be 
. & joint meeting with the American Historical Association and the 
National Council for the Socia: Studies on the teaching of the social 
studies, each of the three rarti&ipsting organizations to be represented 
by two speakers; also the usua_ evening meet ng for the presentation 
. of the addresses of the retiring presidents of zhe American Historical 
Association and the Ameri»an Political Sciene» Association. Another - 
joint.evening meeting is under consideration to be addressed by leaders 
in the political and scholastic world. The headquarters of the associa- 
tion will be the Seneca Hotel. Copies of the complete program will 
be mailed to all members of she association on or about December 1; they 
may be had by non-members cn application to the secretary. 


Professor W. W. Willougaby as been granted leave from the Johns 
Hopkins University until February 1 of next year to deliver a course 
of lectures, as Tagore Law Prozessor, at the University of Calcutta, 
India. His subject will be “Fimdamental Coacepts of Public Law.” 


Dr. David P. Barrows, retiring president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has gone to Africa for a rear of research in colonial administra- 
tion and politics. 
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Professor Munroe Smith of Columbia University, à former president 
of the Ameriean Political Science Association, is taking a trip around 
the world. - 


Professor James Q. Dealey of Diova | Universi pen the past 
summer in-travel and res search 1 in England. m 
\ ) 

Dr. Charles A. Beard ome in the late summer from an extended 
visit to Japan. In company with Viscount Goto. mayor of Tokio, 
he made a tour of the country lecturing an civic subjects to stimulate 
interest in municipal government. H-a siso made an economic and 
financial survey of. Tokio for the new Institute of Municipal Research, 
which. he was instrumental in founding. His lectures are to be pub- 
lished in English and Japanese. Following the earthquake Dr. Beard 
was recalled to Japan to aid in planning -he work of civic reconstruction. 


Professor T. R. Powell of Columbia Jniversity is lecturing this year 
in the department of political science of the University of California. - 


Professor Lindsay Rogers of Colum»ia University was in England 
during the summer. - He is now visiting -ecturer at Amherst College. 


In the department of government st the University of. Texas Ad- 
junct Professor C. P. Patterson has bsen advanced to associate pro- 
fessor, and F. M. Stewart and M. V. Graham from instructors to 
adjunct professors. ,Proiessor H. G. Jemes, who spent last year in 
Brazil, returned to the university in Argust. Visiting instructors dur- 
ing the.summer session "vere Professor A. B. Butts of the Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, >roZessor Charles E. Martin oi 
the University of California (Southern Branch), and Professor Ralph 
S. Boots of the University of Nebrasla. Professor Patterson taughz 
in the summer session o nay College. 


Broa Edward S. Corwin of Princeton U niversity has assumed 
the editorship of a series of books on oolitieal science to be published 
by Henry Holt and Company. Professor Charles E. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago is editing a series on political parties and practical 
politics to be published >y The Macmallen Company. 
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Professor Francis B. Sgvre =f the Harvard Law School is on leave 
of absence to serve for a year as financial adviser to the government 
of Siam. - 

Dr. E. D. Graper of Cclumkia University has been appointed assist- 
ant professor in the department of pontica science of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 


Professor Milton J. Conovzr of New York University has been 
selected to write a history of 2e United States Courier Service. This 
Service, composed of army offizers, operated in almost every country 
of Europe, as well as in Asia I Minor, i in 1918-1919. 


- Professor J. M: Gaus, formerly oi Amherst College, is now a member 
of the department of political science at the University of Minnesota. 


. Dr. Walter Thompson has resigned as instructor T political science 
at the University of Wisconsic and has been succeeded by Mr. Allan 
F. Saunders, formerly an instrc2tor at the University of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. H. B. Calderwood. gra-uate student at Wisconsin in 1922-23, 
has been made an instructor ‘x political science at Ohio State Univer- . 
sity. ' 


Professor Earl L. Shoup of Western Reserve University is engaged 
in a survey of scientific researeh by state agencies in-Ohio under the 
auspices of the National Research Council. The results of a similar . 
survey in Illinois, carried on-by Professor Leonard D. White of the 
University of Chicago, have zezently been published by the Council; 
surveys in a number of other states are projected or under way. 


Mr. Paul M. Cuneannon, who received his doctor's degree at Prince- 
: ton:in June, has been msde an instructor in political science at the 
University of Michigan. 


Dr. Roger H. Wells, formerly a graduate student and assistant in 
government at Harvard University, has been appointed associate in 
. economies and politics at Bryn Mawr College. 
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The municipal election in Cleveland on Novemter 6 is of special 
interest to political scientists because the twenty-five members Of the 
city council are chosen by the Hare system of proportional representa- 
tion. Professor A. R. Hatton, the author of the new charter, was one. 
of the sandidates. Dr. Chester C. Maxev. of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity served as à member of the staff cf ihe Citizens! League, de- 
voting himself to investigating the quslifications of councilmanic 
candidates. He was also retained by the board of elections to assist 
in the proportional representation count. 


The National Conference on the Bosnie of Palities held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, September 3-3, proved to be a very successful meeting. 
The plan for such a conference was launched ai the Chicago meeting 
of the American Political Science Association last December, and a 
committee was placed in charge consisting of Professor A. B. Hall, 
chairman; Professor ©. E. Merriam, Prozessor A. N. Holcombe, Dr. 
F. P. Gruenberg, and Dr. Luther B. Gulick. Subsequently it was 
decided to hold the meeting at Madison, end a local committee was 
appointed to make necessary arrangements. The conference was 
attended by approximately ninety persons from all sections of the 
country, representing both academic and non-academic interests and ^ 
activities. In accordance with the fundamental purpose of providing 
opportunity to search intensively for the essential problems in political 
science, and to discuss methods to be pursued in dealing with these 
. problems, the members of the conference were distributed among 

eight round tables, with leaders as follows: (1) Psychology. and politi- 
eal science, C. E. Merriem, professor of political science, University 
of Chicago; (2) problems and methods in civil service with special 
reference to efficiency ratings, W. E. Mosker, Bureau of Municipal 
Research, National Instituté of Public Administration; (3) research 
in publie finance, F. P. Gruenberg, director of the Philadelphia Bureau ` 
of Municipal Research; (4) legislation, H. W. Dodds, editor of the 
National Municipal Review; (5) political statistics, L. D. Upson, direc- 
* tor of eui Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research; (6) publie law, 
E. S. Corwin,’ professor of jurisprudence, Princeton University ; (7) 
eed methods, V. J. West, professor cf polizieal.sclence, Stanford 
. "University; and (8) international organizestan, P. B. Potter, associate | 
professor of political science, University cf Wisconsin. Each round 
table met twice a day, and at evening sessicns-the leaders in rotation 
reported to the conference on the work of their respective groups. 
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As it is planned to publish im the 3ext number of the Review an extended 
report covering the methods, indings -and recommendations -of the 
round tables,! no attempt wil be made to present a summary here. 
It was the general feeling cf m=mbers of the conference that the report 
will be of great interest to students of politics, and may be expected 
to contribute to the clarificaz-n o: tasks confronting workers in the 
field. It was felt that the conference in one form or another ought 
to be continued, and at a fina’ >1siness session the executive committee 
_was reélected, with power to add to its membership and to formulate 
plans for the conference cf 1924, including selection of the place of 
meeting. -Certain of the round-table groups disbanded with the idea 
of keeping in touch throuzhcui the year, coming together to report 
. progress and lay out further work at the next conference. It is not 
expected that the conference will. in any: way supersede the. annual 
meetings of the American Pc-tieal Science Association, but that it 
. will supplement these meetirge by furnishing an opportunity for a 
more leisurely and intensive ciszussion of political topics. 


An Institute of Public Admiristration has been organized in Great 
Britain, having for its aims: {= the development of the civil service 
and other public services (bota rational and local), and (b) promotion 
of the study of public admimstration. This had been established as 
the result of conferences of the Society of Civil Servants, the National 
Association of Local Govermrznt Officials, and other specialized as- 
_sociations representing the civ] and municipal services. Member- 
ship is open to those who aare performed responsible work of an ad- 
- ministrative or executive charaz-er in the publie services, or who have 
performed work of special vehi» in connection with the practice or 
study of public administration. Provision is also made for associates, 
open to any person employed in the publie services; and for a limited 
number of fellows, elected by ths 2ouncil from those who have performed 
work of conspicuous merit in connection with public administration. 
Viscount Haldane is president,—Mr. H. G. Corner is honorary seere- , 
_ tary; and the council includes Sir W. H. Beveridge and Mr.-Harold J. 
Laski of the London School of Z&onomies and Political Science, and Sir 
Josiah Stamp.- Regional grows are being formed at ‘Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgcr, Belfast and other large towns in 


1 [t is expected that advance cozies of this report will be available in time 
for the annual meeting at Columbes: and, if possible, copies will be sent before _ 
the meeting to those who make appl cation to the secretary of the association. 


fo. 
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the ded Kingdom. I; is aise orci to iugum. a caries of 
research committees to investigate special problems. l 
During the spring of 1923, a series of meetings were held at the Old 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, London; and a course of lectures on the 
Business of Government was given at the London School of Economics. 
A summer conference was held in Trinity College, Cambridge, from 
J uly 27 to 31, on problems of local and central government, with ses- : 
sions on finance, education, municipal problems and public servants. 
. Among the chairmen and speakers were Lord Eustace Percy, parlia- 
.mentary secretary of the ministry of health, Hon. Austen Chamberlain, l 
- Mr. William Graham, M.P., and Sir Stanley Leathes, first civil service 
commissioner. 
Four numbers of a tay J ournal of Public Administration have- 
been issued. The headquarters of the Institute are at 17 Russell 
Square, London. 


e iud International C Corgress o: the Saini tative Sciences was: 
held at Brussels, September 13-16,—the ñrst Congress having been 
" held.in the same city in 1910. The sessions of the congress were . 


' carried on in five sections dealing with, communal administration, . 


administrations intermediate between the state and communes, central 
organizations, international administration, and preparation for publio 
function and the perfectirg cf administrative methods. 


The ferent ‘of Internztional Law, the ides of which was conceived 
at the Second Peace Conference in 1907, and was legally organized 1 in 


1914, held its first session at. the Hague during the past summer. Ac- i 


cording to its statute the azademy is intended to be a “center of higher 
studiés in international law (public and private) and cognate sciences, 
_ in order to facilitate a thorough and impartial exemination of questions 
' bearing on international relations. To this end, the most competent 
men, of the various states’ will be invited to teach, through regular 
courses, lectures, or séminaris, the most important matters, from the 
point of view of theory and practice, of international legislation and 
jurisprudence, such as they result nter aka from deliberations of the l 
conferences and arbitral awards.” The necessary funds for the’ main- 
tenance of the academy aze provided by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The formal opening this year took place on 
.July 14 in the presence of a large number of scholars, diplomats and 
representatives of governments anc of the League of Nations. "The 
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sessions were divided into i is The first extending from July 16 
to August 3; the second from. Auzust 13 to September 1. .Lectures 
were given at the Peace Palece in French; since they were intended 
“for the intellectual élite of the different natione.” There was consider- 
able sentiment in favor of the usé of English for a certain proportion 
of the lectures, and it is not improbable that in the future this will be 
arranged. All the lectures ezeeps those of Professor Le Fur (who 
. lectured on the general theory of the state) dealt with questions of 
international law. Discussior of questions relating to the laws of 
war was excluded at the recert session for the reason that such aues- 
tions, “owing to the still recent memories of the world. conflagration, 
can hardly be. studied in the objective and impartial spirit which the 
. academy intends to follow." x 
_ Fifteen courses of lectures were given during the first period, and 
sixteen during the second. Tta lecturers included Mm. de La Pradelle. 
Le Fur, Weiss and Basdevan: of France; Esyinga and Loder of the 
Netherlands; de Visscher anc-Beron Rolin of Belgium; Cavaglieri 
and Anzilotti of Italy; Politis of Greece; Borel of Switzerland; Mandel- 
stam of Russia; de la Barra of Mexico; Adatci of Japan; Hammarskjold 
of Sweden; de Bustanante o: Cuba; Alvarez of Chili; Strisower of 
' Austria; Triepel, Neumeyer and Sehücküng o: Germany; Lord Philli- 
more and Sir John Fisher W.liams of Great Britain; and President 
Butler, Dr. J. B. Scott, Barca Korff, and Professors E. C. Stowell, 
E. M. Borchard, G. G. Wilson, and J. W. Garrer of the United States. 
Altogether 350 auditors were registered for the courses, including 
35 women. About. two-thirds. of them were from the Netherlands. 
The United States came nexi wish 15 representatives and Czecho- 
slovakia third with 13 represzntatives. Of the auditors 121 were 
lawyers, 55 were students, snd 51 were ftnetionaries ‘and diplo- 
mats. There is every reason to believe- that had the program been 
made public earlier in the year the attendance, especially from the 
United States, would have keen considerab.y larger. The general. 
opinion among. those who attendec the academy was that the experi- 
ment was a distinct success, and arrangements for. the session next 
year are already being made. Assurances have been given that the 
program will be completed anc. published in the early part of the year. 


.. The second Vienna Internztional Summer School was held from 
September 11 to 28. A British advisory committee and university 
professors from other Europ2a-. cocntries coüperated with the Austin 
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committee. A numerous series of lectures were given, in three main — 
groups,—economics and politics, art and philosophy, and law and. 
history. Among these may be noted the following: Dr. Brockhausen, 
the reform of administretion and its democratization; Dr. Wittmayr, 
the problem of organization of the Germen constitution and its signifi- 
cance for Europe; Dr. Bushbeck, evolution of the continental state; 
Dr. Kelsen, the Austrian constitution; Dr. Pribram, the system of 
European alliances between 1879 and 1914; and Dr. Redlich. 


"The Institute of International Law held its annual meeting. at 
Brussels, August.4—10. It was its fiftieth anniversary and was cele- 
brated by several féstivities. Fifty years ago the president of the 
institute, Mr. Rolin-Jacquenim, was elected its first secretary, and the 
secretary, Mr. Rolin, was its first assistant secretary. By a unanimous 
vote, the institute made Mr. Rolin now its honorary president. The 
King received a special delegation of the Institute and. the d apanese 
- ambassador gave it a msgnificent banquet. | 

' Three reports were ciscussed by an unusually large number oi- 
attending members; Professor Pillet of Paris presented a report on the 
question of foreign judgments, which took up mcst of the morning. 
session, the main matter of discussion being an effort to reconcile the 
Anglo-Saxon and continental European theories. The second report . 
was made by Professor Visscher, of Ghent and Dr. Adatchi, Japanese 
Ambassador to Belgium, on the most interesting question of Article X 
of the League Covenans; the two authors gave the subject a very 
enlightening: interpretation that is sure to make a mark for itself in ` 
the history of this famots article. The third report was presented by 
Mr. Politis, former Greek foreign minister, and also met with the 2d 
proval of the Institute. 

The next session is to be held at Vienna, Austria, i in September, 1924, 
Professor L. Stzisower of the University of Vienna having been elected 
president. 

An inquiry into the present content, organization and adada oi 
history teaching in our schoois is being made at the request of the com- 
mittee on history in the schools of the American Historical Association. . 
The work is in charge of Professor Edgar Dawson of, Hunter College, 
secretary of the Natioral Council for the Social Studies, under an 
appointment made in th2 Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The Institute will contribute to the 
investigation expert adv_ce on the conducts of such an investigation and 
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financial aid in getting the wcrk lore; but the character of the infor- 
‘mation to be collected and the organization of it for publication will be 
in the hands of the committee of historical scholars of which Professor 
W. E. Lingelbach of the Universit oz Pennsylvania i is chairman. Both 
the investigation and the report will be limited to objective information 
collected in a scientific spirit. Stch an inquiry will:naturally consider 
to some extent the status of other social studies as well as history. 
Those who are interested in such an undertaking are invited to send 
information, suggestions or inqui-ies to Mr. Dawson, 425 West 128d 
St., New York City. " 


The Institute of Politics. Twa years ago, Professor Jamies T. Shot- 
well of Columbia University wrote, under the title of “Intelligence and 
Politics”? a brief essay of unzommaon suggestiveness and force. He re- 
called the bewilderment of gr2at nimbers of the American people when, 
in 1917, they found. themselves a responsible. element in a struggle of 
seemingly remote and complicated origins and yet which threatened, 
so they were told, the political institutions to which the century and a 
half of national existence had ‘been dedicated.. With whatever clarity 
the issues had been resolved for those in authority at Washington or for 
the informed and educated minority, there were yet vast numbers of our 
people who lacked sufficient data to reach satisfactory conclusions on 
the questions involved. Thousands of letters came to Washingion - 
from these people '* wanting to know just why they might be called upon 
` to serve and just what woulc maEs the world safe for democracy.” 

Pending the statement by the government of the ideals and purpose 
of the war and the subsequent attempts at popular enlightenment, the 
immediate and vigorous response of the nation was due, not so much to a 
rational and understanding public will, as to the emotional impulses 
and sentiments commonly desigrated as patriotism. « Simple pure 
loyalty to ‘Uncle Sam’ . . . j' says Prof. Shotwell, “so far as any 
one can see, saved the day, ratker than a clarified idea of the reasons for 
the war.” And yet, he continues, “valuable as such a sentiment may 
be, it is not as sound an element of national life to rely upon in a crisis 
as the experience might lead one te suppose. If the loyalty 1 is unques- 
tioning, it may be deceived ; if it questions, it may falter. Disaster may 
front either alternative.” = - 


lJames T. Shotwell, Intelligence and Politics, New York, 1921, The " 
Century Co. l , : 
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There i is much i in the post-war rane of America’ to warrant. " 
this conclusion that we lacked adequate popular convictions concerning * ` 


the 1 issues of the war, with tespect, at least, to those elements of the war 
program that had to do with the establishment of a constructive inter- 


national peace. Loyalty and patriotism, may be sufficient to safeguard. 
immediate interests but action beyonc this range requires ma more _ 


thorough-going process of political education. 
In his analysis of this problem ci the intellectual ere of a 


- democracy, Professor SLotwell holds that there must. be, first of all, a’ 


' change in the methods <hrough which political questions are presented 
to B publie mind. “What: we need," be says, “is applied social sci- 
ence.” . . . "Wemwsi work at the desia of national problems in the 


same spirit as that whieh’ Pasteur applied to the investigations which |: 


chahged the study of medicine from posui to science.” It is not 


. sufficient that this temperament prevails alreddy in the isolation of. 
. academic life. New. agencies and devices. must be created which will ... 
- . project it into the life of the world ai large. “Facts must be supplied : 


where the need for them-is greatest; ard a scientific spirit. must be de- 


veloped where its operazion will be most effective." Democracy has a’ 


promising and insatiable appetite for fects and only i in proportion as .- 
these are supplied will reason and eonvicti-n dictate the course of public. * . 


affairs. The concrete proposal made by: Professor Shotwell in this 


connection relates to tke possibility of informing opinion through the 
- medium of political parsies. If parties, instead of making their appeal 
; through prejudice and emotion, were tc work out authoritative data on 


national problems, throigh the medium «f expert research committees, i 


and. wage campaigns upon a structure of facts, the political thought .of 


the country would be enormously elevated. ` The effectiveness of such ' 


methóds in practical pclities has been az2quately demonstrated by the. i 


Labor Research Deparzment of the British Labor movement. In no. 
small measure the rise o? the Labor party 39 its present position of power ` . 


and esteem has been due to its scientifi? = =ssemblage of data on national 


| .. problems and to the superiority enjoyed Er its debators in the presenta- 


tion of these facts. And in one field-of political thought especially— 


; that of international relations—the pro-ouncements of its Research 


Department have had a wide and inffuential hearing. . 
It would be inappropriate, perhaps, to say that in the organization of 


m the Institute of Politics three years ago £5 Williamstown there was the 


..* * Cf. The article by Herbert Croly-on, “ American Withdrawal from Europe— 
How and Ww E ! The New Republic, Sept. 12, 1928. 


t 
& 


after three somewhat experimental sessions the work of the institute has ' 
become more clearly defined and It seems, in fact, to have made & dis- | 
* tinctive contribution to the metaad of studying political affairs. _ 
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of polities, or that extensive hopes were entertained of a wide dissemina- 


tion of facts upon international zWMairs. Möre likely there was merely ` 


the conviction that there were soi-ces of thought and information in the 
country . that should be coürdinzd; that experience would gradually 


reveal the methods through whieh the Institute could most effectively 


proceed and would indicate the promise of its future usefulness. Now 


` If we are seeking a medium -hnrough which the study .of politics 
may become less cloistered and ineffectual and which yet preserves 
a scientific and dispassionate sparit, a satisfactory approximation, to 


this ideal has been afforded by he three sessions oi the Institute of , 
Politics. The basis of such an eszimate is to be found, chiefly, in the 


work of the round-table conferenc=s at Williamstown. Not that as vet, 


in every case, have these round-:ables reflected a standard of highly 
capable and systematic study of -he prcblem at hand. But the feasi- 
bility of such aims becomes increasingly apparent and the ways and 


` means of their attainment arerevzaled imeach`successive session. —' 


' It is by no means difficult to visualize these round-table conferences 
as research committees inaugur&dng a cistinctive era in what may be 


called applied: political science. his would require, of course, some- . 
thing more than assembling for a month at Williamstown and engaging ` 
in discussion, which, however stimulating and informing in itself, would >. 
- be only one element in a progrem of this character. It would mean the ^ 


selection considerably in advance o? the sessions, not only of round-table 
leaders, but of a nucleus of members, as well, who, through preliminary 


^. study of the topic or experience in practical affairs, would be able to 


-A 


bring to the conference a body of r-aterial ready for examination and dis- 
cussion. Under these circumstances there could consciously be brought 
to bear upon the particular sukjest a body of expert information ob- 


tained from sources so diverse that these conferences would reflect: a ds 


breadth of view unparallelled in the present range of political study. 
Such a procedure, indeed, has had alresdy a substantial beginning in 
many of the round-tables, and their work generally throughout the 


sessions of the Institute has been -f an extremely able character. It is 
their present success which suppozts the belief that groups of this order, .. 


cárefully selected and organized, may be ihe beginning of & JarreacnIng 


change in the method of political zesearej.. 
p : 


conscious purpose of naan = ihe ahaa ot ER to the study . 


- 
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Given, however, these round-tadle ezuferences as research com- . 
miitees working out data and facis on nazional or international affairs, 
there yet remains the problem of introdu?i ing their findings into the polit- 
ical thought and action of the day. Itis ot easy, of course, to estimate 
the positive influence of a gathering suck a8 the Institute of Politics. 
It has attracted each session a large number: of representative men and 
- women who, in their respective walks of 178; are undoubtedly forces in : 
the processes of molding opinion. Its prozeedings have received a cons. 
| siderable amount of ‘publicity and ciseussion in the daily press and its 
sessions are attracting an increasing numer of special writers from. the 
more thoughtful reviews. However considerable this influence has 
been, there is yet reason to believe that it can be substantially increased, 
wken the institute develops some means rZ presenting in more adequate 
ani permanent form the results 2f its round-table studies. Consider, 
for instance, the subject-matter of certain round-table conferences of the” 
past three sessions, noted here ky reason of the particular wide- 
` spread interest in the questions diszussed. Among the topics may be 
found, the Treaty of Versailles; Reparations and Inter-Allied Debts; 
the League of Nations; the International Problems of the Pacific; the 


. Conduet of Foreign Relations under Democratic Conditions; the Out- m l 


standing International Problems of the American Continent. There is 
undoubtedly, in the country at large, an zetive demand for information 
. ‘upon these questions, which would have welcomed investigations under 


the auspicies of the Institute of Politics. Such studies, incorporated in . < 


_ some form less transitory than newspap=r and magazine reviews, yet 
suitable for widespread use, would be ar immensely important factor : 
in the political education of the ecuntry. With progress in the methods 
. and organization of these round-tekles, it is difficult to conceive of sur- 
roundings from which truth on questions of this nature would be more 
likely to ernerge. 
The third annual session of the iauts whica convened this summer 
- showed conclusively the essential vitality of the undertaking. There was , 
: a substantial increase in enrollment whieh indicates an'éarly problem of 
. Bmitatión of numbers. The diverse and representative character of _ 
2 membership was maintained and included this yéar many members | 
cf the two former sessions. The most noteworthy change in the organi- 
zation of the institute was the limitation -laced upon attendance at the . 
round-tables and the restriction of memters to a choice of one only of 
these groups. In addition to the regulz- round-tables, two open con- 
ferences were conducted which held after1oon sessions and to which all’ 
mamper of the institute were pr- -vileged 75 come. 
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. The lecture courses this yezr snjoyed a popularity and. esteem which 
demonstrated the high value they may serve on the program of .the 
institute. Five regular courses were given ‘by lecturers from foreign 
countries: Sir Edward Grigg from England; ‘Canon Ernest Dimnet from 
France; Count Harry Kessler from Germany; and Dr. Estanislas 
Zeballos from Argentina. Special addresses, were delivered by General 
Tasker H. Bliss, Sir Paul Vinogrado-f, Baron Sergius A. Korff and Vis- 
count Birkenhead. The speakers from the foreign countries are, in a 
sense, the expositors of the international ‘policies of theirrespeetivestates `` 
and the lecture courses afford an opportunity for thé statement of these 
nationalist viewpoints. The addresses, however, are never presented 
in a temper of intense nationzlism and they form the basis of wide dis- 
cussion and analysis on the part of the members of the institute. In an 
atmosphere as discerning and highly critical as that which obtains at 
^: Williamstown, special pleading does not flourish and there.is small 
chance for a misstatement of-fact to go unchallenged. | 

The open conferences, inaugurated this session, were held on alter 
nate afternoons. The conference on “The Problem of Raw Materials 
and Foodstuffs in the Commere:al Folicies of Nations" was conducted 
by Mr. William S. Culbertson of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Philip 


- Kerr of London was leader cf the other conference which dealt with 


“World Problems." ' Each aternoon practically the entire member- 
ship of the institute gathered a; these sessions, which consisted in con- 
siderable measure of addresses given by experts in the subject-matter 

of the round-tables. Some fifteen special speakers were invited to the | 
the institute to address the conference conducted by Mr. Culbertson, : 
and its sessions impressed the members generally as being one of the 
most. productive features of the entire program. A similar method was 
followed in the conference conducted by Mr. Kerr. During the first 
week, its discussions centered around the function of diplomacy, inter- 
. national law, and force in international relations. The second week was 
devoted to problems connected with Asia and Africa—the growth of : 
nationalism in Asia; the relazion between advanced and backward peo- 
ples; the mandatory system ani' questions of migration. . Europe and 
the treaties of peace was the general topic of the third week, which led 

to a consideration of such problems as nationality and self-determination; ' 
Democracy, Bolshevism, and Fascism; The Ruhr and reparations. The 
concluding week brought the corference to a ccnsideration of the. peace 
plans of today, which embrazed: the League of Nations; the World 
Court, Disarmament; the Outlawry of War; the British Corhmonwealth, 
and the Monroe Daetrine: 


j 
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These two open coniezences, placed before thé members of the Insti- . : 


tute, in broad outline at least, many of the major political and economic 
problems in the world today. In the gereral scheme of thé work of the 


Institute, their inauguretion marxs an exceedingly’ valuable addition.: 
‘There has-been need of some means in eddition to the lecture ‘courses, 


of bringing members of the Instizute together for the presentation of 
topics beyond the range of those studies in th» specialized groups., It 
was desirable, algo, that all the members of the institute should have the 
' opportunity of hearing tke various ro-ind-:able leaders and other authori- 
ties at the institute. discuss, if only in summary fashion, topics upon 
-whch such speakers would be authoritatively informed. The open con- 
ferences afford the occasion jor this and, although they carry forward 
& distinct and separate program, they serve in a number of ways to co- 
ordinate and relate the work of the varicus round-tables. The program 
of the round-table conferences for the third session was as follows: 


| 
ROUND-TABLE CONFERENCES, -NSTITUTE. OF cue 1923 


1. The International Aspects of the Russian Question 
Boris A. Bakhmeteff, "ormsr Russian Ambassador at Washington, D. C. 
2. International Problems of the Pacific 
George H. Blakeslee, P-ofessor of -listory and Interna; ional Relations, Clark 
; University. 
3. Race as a Factor in World Politics 
" William McDougall, Professor of Psychology, „Harvard University. 
4. The League of Nations 


Royal Meeker, Commsioner, Depertment of Labor ang Industry, Harris- , 


burg. 
: 5. The Conduct of Foreign Relazions Tander Modern Dsncerdtio Conditions 
DeWitt Clinton Poole, Chief, Division of Eastern European Aff airs, Depart- 
+ ment of State, Weshingzon, D.C. a ; 
6. Law of the Air i 


Jesse Siddall Reeves, Frofessor of Political Science, University of Michigan. 


7. The Outstanding Internetione! Problems cf the American Continent 
Leo S. Rowe, Director-General Pan-American Union. 
8. The Near East. War-time D:plomacy and Post-war Problems 
William Linn Westermann, Professor of Ancient History, Cornell Unicarsity. 


“History has no sure- generalization io offer," says Professor Shot- 
well, in the essay referred to above, “than that war leaves the gravest 
issues still to be fought for." There will be no reason for history to 


modify this generalization in the lizht of the events of the past few years. . 


A war which excelled in ^ mobilising th forces of democratic nations 
leaves those democracies unable zo sustain codperative effort and the 
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MTM, principles proclaimed in their nàme far from actual reali-- 


zation. But whatever:may be th2 convizziors of scholars relating to the 
unwón issues of the war or concerning tke proper relatioris of states in 


general, there yet. remains the problem of introducing to the masses of 
men.a wider knowledge' and insight int. ‘international affairs. With 


respect to.this‘problem and thé means 37 meting it, General Bliss, in 
us course-of an address at Williamstown this summer, said: 

“T think: that the faculties of our colleges and universities have an 
pane ‘of elaborating end teachin a modern. system of political 
philosophy in which a cardinal dostrine shall be: ‘The duty of the citizen 
to do all he can to assist the stata i in determining its true and wise rela- . 
tions to other states, and: then to help his state to do all it can to bring 
those relations into living force.’ Why should this not be begun under 
the auspices of an institute like this? It wculd soon play a great part 


_in the creation of a sane, conservative end practical sentiment in the 


nation and would be bound to irfuenee thal in other nations." - . 
| Bruce WILLIAMS. 
University of Virginia. B 


` 
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Federalism in North A merica: A Comparative Study of Institu- 
tions in the United States and Canada. By HERBERT ARTHUR 
Smira. (Boston: Tae Chipmen Law Publishing Company. 
1993. Pp. v, 328.) 


In comparing the governments of the United States and Canada, 
Professor Smith does not resort to the common expedient of deseribing 
each government in a separate secticn of the book. Instead, he ana- 
lyzes the federal idea, the executive government, the legislative power, 
justice and law, the pudlic purse, 2xte:nal relations and the practice 
of politics as exemplifiec in each, and though recognizing that pro- 
fessors of politics are not recessarily z:ted with political wisdom (p. 189) 
he is not afraid to punciuate his descciptive material with criticism. 
His modest disclaimer can not coreceal the fact that his observation . 
has wandered beyond zeademie dogma to practical politics. The 
result is an unusually good book on comparative polities—good not 
only for the student but a.so for the praczical statesman both in Canada, 
the author’s own country, and particularly in the United States. 

In a concluding chapter the autho- notes the fact, which can hardly 
have escaped the attentive reader, that adverse criticism is more often 
directed at American than at Ceradian institutions (p. 237) and 
apologizes for it with the observation tkan perhaps, after all, American 
statesmen have not aimec at efficiency in government but at something 
else, liberty perhaps. Few American readers of this book, however, 
will be so steeped in patriotism thet they can fail to acknowledge the 
justice of many of these criticisms. The unnecessary complexity and 
resulting slowness of the administration of Justice with its two series 
of courts; the extraordinary system cf public finance (only partly 
ameliorated by budget laws) with its lack of coérdination between 
budget items and betwe2n appropriztiors and revenue, assuring ihe 
pork barrel and log-rolling; the want cf proper authority to meet 
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international responsibilities; the multiplicity of elective officers leading 
to invisible government and remedies, such as the direct primary, 
worse than the disease, are al? known to Americans, but have seldom 
been so well analyzed as in 5his careful comparison with a system 
- established among a similar peop.e in 3 similar environment but com- 
paratively free from these evils. 

Professor Smith attributes the shorteomings of the American system 
in part to the dogmatism of cemoeracy, which has insisted on many 
elective officers and many eleetions (po. 54, 117, 233); in part to the 
dogma of the separation of powers, which has prevented financial and 
legislative coórdination and polisical responsibility (p. 131); and in | 
part to the intense particularism of tke colonies in 1787 which made 
unfortunate concessions to state sens:bilities necessary. (pp. 7, 202), 
and led to dualism rather thax unity in the federal system (pp. 3-7). 
Perhaps there is no instance in which this latter difference is better 
illustrated than in the power of the Deminion government to disallow 
provincial laws for purely pcitizal reasons, a power which has no 
parallel in the American system. Tkough seldom used, this power 
` made it possible for the Dominion government to avoid international 
difficulties by disallowing anti-Asistio laws passed in some of the western 
provinces (pp. 14, 218). In emphasizing the greater unity of the Cana- 
dian system, however, Professo- Smizh implies that in the United States, 
Congress ean not on all occasions give full effect to treaty obligations 
(pp. 147, 218), a contention c.early refuted by the Supreme Court's 
decision in the migratory bird set case (Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. 8. 
416, 1920). 

American readers will be stimulated by frequent statements which, 
though generally accurate, ccnflict with traditional American idols. 
Thus we are asked to recall thes “the American constitution is now the 
oldest in the world" (pp. 15, 241). '"The events of recent years have 
left it (the United States) the only rea. monarchy of first-class impor- 
tance in the civilized world” (p. 24). Though the war power is vested. 
in the United States in Congress £nd ir Great Britain in the executive: 
“the importance of this differer:ce is razher theoretical than practical” 
(p. 34). Foreign observers must nct forget "the intense conservatism 
of the American people in everything that relates to their national 
institutions” (pp. 77, 241). “łn 1798 the cause oi public dishonesty 
succeeded in obtaining a kind c? national charter by the passage of the 
eleventh amendment" (p. 138). TI 
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_. Tke author notes that the Canadian government is organized like a 
successful business corporation with its shareholders, directors and ` 
general manager, and that no experience in business organization can 
be found to justify the American syssem (p. 241), but he is"probably 
never wiser than-when he reflects. thas reform in American institutions 
is unlikely because of ‘American conse-vztism, the influence of political 
dogma in America and the vested interests of party managers (p. 242). 

He also urges a number of reforms in the Canadian system (pp. 243— 
250), and no part of the book will be more interesting to American 
readers, particularly those interested ia international organization, than 


his account of the evolutian of ADAE autonom; y in foreign affairs, . 


(pp. 159, 193). 

American readers will probably be surprised to find President Jackson 
referred to as a champion of staie's rigats in spite of his attitude on 
the Georgia-Cherokee controversy (p. 16). “Tax bills," which the 
author says may lawfully originate ir. the United States Senate; must 
be an error for appropriation bills (>. 75). The statement that the 
states recelve no money from Washington can hardly hold in view of 
federal militia, maternity and similar acts. To the reviewer „there. 
seems to be some confusion of Americar constitutional limitations due 
` to guaranteed rights of individuals and the separation of powers with 
those due to the federal system (pp. 66-70). . The judicial function of 
nullitying legislation on the latter score seems to be little different in 
the two countries. The greater limitation of legislative competence in 
the United States is due tc judicial action cn the first two scores, which 
have no parallel in Canada. 

' Ir. the main, however, tàe author has fairly anand the intricacies 
" of the American system and his book should prove a welcome addition 
to the libraries of American political scientists. The constitutions of 
the United States and o? Canada gre printed in appendices and a 
rather brief index coneludes the book. 

QuiNcY WRIGHT. 
University of Chicago. D 


Federal Subsidies to the States. E y Austin F. MACDONALD. 
(Philadelphia: World Printing Company. 1993. Pp. 122.) 


When the importance of federal subsidies to the ssates is considered, 
it seems astonishing that the subject has not stimulated more discus- 
sion. Shorter articles have been publshrd in periodicals. Some of 
thes2 have dealt with the question in general; others have treated 


A 
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certain kinds of federal aid. However, until the publication of this 
treatise by Dr. Macdonald, thers has not been available a fairly compre- 


hensive treatment of the whole: subject of federal-grants legislation. 


This study, therefore, fills a real nzed. 

"Dr. Macdonald approaches th» subject from the historical and 
descriptive rather than from the analytical or functional point of view. 
He presents the development of federal-aid legislation to promote 
certain objects, the historical bas:s for the legislation, the provisions 
of-the several acts, and the exi=nt to which the states have responded. 
In this manner he discusses federal-aad legislation on the following 
subjects: education, forest-fire prevention, highways, national guard, 
prevention of social diseases, ma*ernity anc infant hygiene, canals, 
and reclamation. A brief introductory ehapter discusses federal grants 
in general; another, subsidies ia foreign countries; and, in conclusion, 
an analysis is made of the subsidy system. 

The study is valuable as a painstaking summary of this field of 
federal legislation. Its principal weakress is its brevity as it is not 


‘ to be expected that the subject could b» given adequate consideration 


in a treatise of 120 pages. Tke ecnstitwtional phases of federal-grants 


legislation offer an interesting field for speculation, but this is given. 


only passing notice here and there. The general problem of centrali- 
zation is also given less attention than it deserves. In the concluding 


chapter an analysis of the problem is attempted, but this consists’ 


principally of questions and somewhat unconvincing answers, or 
citation of the opinion of others. Inherent difficulties and limitations 
of centralized control, for exampie, the problems of legislative and ad- 


ministrative areas, reiondlized public cpinion, and local interests.are 


not considered. This, however, is not a eriticism of the content of 
the study, but rather of the omissions. ' The author evidently intended 
to confine himself to an accurase summary of federal-subsidies legisla- 
tion, and he accomplished what hs started out to produce, a reliable 
and comprehensive deseriptior of ‘ederel-aid legislation. As such the 
study will occupy an important place in the literature of political 
science. 
l ainn THOMPSON. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Philippine Government. By Grorce A. Marnconw and Maximo 
M. Kanaw. (D. C. Heath aad a al New York. 
1928. Pp. xxiv, 373.) 


The authors of this volums are well known by reason of their former 
publications dealing with the PLiliopxies. Mr. Malcolm, justice of 
the supreme court of the Philippine Islends, published a few years ago 
the second edition of his scholarly treatise on The Constitutional Law 
of the Philippine Islands; and Mr Kalaw, head of the department of 
political science and dean of the ecllege 5f liberal arts of the University 
of the Philippines, will be remembered Es the author of Self Govern- 
ment in the Philippines and The Fresem Government of the. Philippines. 

Though obviously intended as a texikook for use in Filipino. schools, 
. the present volume furnishes an accotns of the political institutions 
"of the Philippine Islands waich will b+ of value to all who desire a 
knowledge of the governmental organizetion of this Pacific dependency 
of the United States. The first ənə Hundred’ pages trace in a brief 
but illuminating manner the course of constitutional development in 
the Islands under Spanish and Amerizan control. Then follows an 
account of the present governmental structures, insular, provincial and 
local, which is almost purely descciptiv2 in character. Little attempt 
is made to show the extent to waich -he various agencies which are 
described have worked efficiently or she reverse. For example, in 
dealing: with. the Philippine National 3enk no reference whatever is 
made to the ‘vicissitudes of that institction. In other words, there is 
no discussion of the various political amd administrative problems that 
-are presented in the Philippines. Ther is, however, a brief objective 
statement’ of the movemens for ‘ndependence, but no expression as 
to the wisdom or nonwisdom of that movement. 

„It is surprising to find that in zhe b-ie? description that is giver of 
the system of publie admin‘stration in tze United States, in order to 
, compare. -with it the Philippine systern, no mention is made of the 
" Budget ‘and Accounting Acs of 1221. Tn fact, the account given is 
` of conditions that obtained prior to the samage a that most important 
reform measure. 

— The reviewer is not quite satisiizd wok the statement of the authors 
that the United States Supreme Jeur: decided in the Insular Cases, 
that the Constitution of the United States is not operative in the 

Islands, except as to certain specific provisions, as, for example, the 
Thirteenth Amendment. The fact, 5f scurse, is that the Constitution - 
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is the sole source of legal authority for whatever powers are exercised 
by the United States over or wi:Lin any territory subject to its juris- 
diction, but that certain of the limitat.ons upon the exercise of federal 
powers, which the Constitutior specifies, do not apply in the case of 
“unincorporated” dependencies such as the Philippines. - . 

In an appendix are given the Memorial of the Philippine Parla- 
mentary Mission to the United States, presented to the President in : 
June 1922, and his repiy thereto. It seems a pity that there should 
not also have been given the text of she “Jones Act” of Congress of . 
August 29, 1919, and that most important state paper, drafted by 
Elihu Root, the instructions of Apri 7, 1200, issued .by President 
McKinley to the Second Philippine Commission. 

The volume contains numerovs wel-selected illustrations. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY. 
J ORE H opkins University. j ai 


Rational Basis of Legal Insitutions. By Various Authors. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. . xxxii, 
603.) 


This book is the latest to be issued in the Modern Legal Philosophy 
Series.. It contains an editorial preface by Professors John H. Wigmore 
and Albert Kocourek, cf Northwestern University, and an introduction 
by Justice Holmes of the Supreme Court of the United States. Its 
. object is to set forth the principal reasons for rationally-supporting or 
"assalling certain of our fundamental egal institutions. The institu- : 
tions selected are five, namely, Liberty, property, succession, family, | 
and punishment. The method of dealirg with them has been to set forth 
with some fullness the views of a numker of writers, who represent not 
purely individual notions .but schools or systems of thought. The 
writers selected cover a wide range, both in time and in nationality. 
There are extracts, for example, irom Herbert Spencer, John Stuart 
Mill, Jeremy Bentham, Jahn Locke, and G. W. F. Hegel among the- 
older writers, and alsc from such m as Roscoe Pound, Richard T. 
Ely, H. G. Wells, Thomas N. Carver, Paul Elmer More, Havelock. 
Ellis, Elsie Clews Parsons, and a number of cthers. A brief statement 
is made respecting each of the writers, with & bibliography of his 
leading works: 

'* The field to be eoverec, even when confned to the five subjects 
mentioned, is so grea;, and the number of writers from whose works 
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extracts have been taken so considerable, that it has been necessary 
that the extracts should be brief. Nevertheless, these seem to be 
sufficient in substantially all cases to indizate with reasonable fullness 
the views of the writer in question. No attempt is made by the editors 
to comment on the views set forth; or to d-aw any conclusions of their 
own. The various apes often in piapa ecnflict, are lett to speak 


- for themselves. 


Although the writer of this review is TR a member of the 
editorial committee in charg2 of this series, he feels no hesitation in 


expressing himself concerning the bock, as credi; for conception of the' 


work and selection of the contents, as well as fcr editorial supervision, 
belongs to others, chiefly to Professor Wigmore and to Professor 
Kocourek. It goes without saying that inclusion in the book of any 
‘particular view does not imply endorsement of that view by the. edi- 


c:*Xorial.commiittee or by any member of ii. While perhaps not all of 


2 


the writers from whose works selections have been made are properly — 


' "to be described as philosophe-s, the purpose has been to set forth views 


which might reasonably be considered by rational persons, even though 
not fully endorsed by them. To some it may seem that certain of the 


'' views set forth here are too radical to find place in such a book. But 


if they are the views which a considerable number of rational persons 
could and do hold, their inclusion seems to be justified. Opposing 
arguments are set forth, and one may judge for aimself their respective 


merits. Although a number of views set fo-th here seem to the reviewer 
entirely fallacious, he thinks that nothing but good can come from 


frank and open consideration of them, This volume is well worthy 
of consideration by anyone interested in ascertaining for himself the 
rational basis of certain of our most important and fundamental legal 
institutions. If liberty of ecniract, the right o? private property, and 
the institution of marriage, for example, are to.endure, they must 
hold their own, and the reviewer ‘believes they can do 80, against 
rational criticism. 

 Frovp R. MECHEM. 
The University of Chicago. | 


Interpretations of Legal istory. By Roscoz Pound. (New. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. xvii, 171.) 


This book raises the issue as to the relative -unctions of author and 
reader. ' Professor Hazeltine states in the general preface that the 
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author has given “liveliness and vigor to a subject which, in; other 
hands, might well-be dull.” The reviewer confesses that he found the 
book dull. In-no place is the reader given a clear conception of the, 
author’s .goal. ‘Sentences atd ‘Paragraphs ‘must often be analyzed 
before their meaning can be understood, and erudite references to- 
gether with obscure allusions. further complicate the reader’s task. — 
Erudition and clearness may go hand in hand, as, Dean Pound himself ` 
has so often demonstrated, and clear and compact sentences are found 
(as on pages 52 and 80) oftentimes giving the reader a thrill of. discovery. 
' Chapter VI is as a. whole more clearly and simply written than: other 
parts of the book: Pages. 116 and 177 in this chapter give a’clear but 
too brief analysis of the main theme of the volume. 

The author discusses the older interpretations‘of the Jaw, and criti- 
cises the one-sidedness of each. He states the newer and broader.view . : 
^ that “we require an interpreté<ion of legal history that will take account .* 
of the men who act in finding and adapting legal materials? of the 
materials with which they act, of th» circumstances under which they 
act, and of the purposes for which they act” (p. 141). Thanks largely 
to Dean Pound himself, this view is now generally adopted in this 
country. This broader view zas in the past been termed “‘sociological’” 
by the author, but he now charactertzes-it bv the unhappy designation 
of "engineering interoretaiion." In a true explanation of law we must. 
recognize a combination of various forces, but the author somewhat 
.overemphasizes the comprehe=siveness of the new ag. contrasted with 
‘the one-sidedness of earlier theories, though overemphasis brings the 
old and the new into sharper eontrash: = | | T 

' The reviewer fullv agrees with the author's concluding sentences: 
“More and more we must rely upon jurists for creative work in Anglo- 
American law. Legislatures, :f otherwise qualified, can give but inter- 
mittent attention to constructive láw-making for the purposes of, legal 
order. Judges work under ecnditiors that make it less and less pos- 
sible for them to be the living oraclzs ‘of the law except as they give 
` authority to what has been zzrmulated by writers and teachers. - An 
interpretation that will stimulate Juristic activity in common-law 
countries, that will bring our writers and teachers to lead courts and 
legislatures, not to follow them with a mere ordering and systematizing 
and reconciling analysis, will have done its work well. It will have 
done for the next generation at least no less than the nineteenth- 

century Interpretations did for that zime” (pp: 164-5). ' 
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Th» constantly growing pressure of work upon couris of appeal make 
it increasingly difficult for them Judges to do ereative legal work. Leg- 
islatures are and will continue to be sub ect to so many diverse influ- 
ences and pressures that their opportuni.y for creative work is slight, 
except as the inspiration comes from witnou;. While law is made by 
certain organs of government, all the forres moulding human activities 
and kuman desires determine what law shall be made. Writers and 
teachers of law are under a peculiar oblization to interpret aright and 
to infiuence legal adjustments to new human needs. | 

A book containing so much that. is va usable should be widely read. © 
It is the more unfortunate, therefore, that the author should have made 
the reader’s task so difficult. 

Water F. Dopp. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Hisiory of the Later Roman impire fron the Death of Theodosius I 
. to the Death of Justinian (A.D. 39E to 565). By J. B. Bury. 
(London: The Maemillaa COMDEENG 1923. Two Volumes. 
Pp. xxv, 471; ix, 494.) 


-In this magnificent and learned werk Processor Bury recurs to the 
field where he first won his spurs as a historian. His Later Roman 
Empire (2 vols., London: 1889) was the first attempt in recent years 
to write a history of that critical period of civilization, which saw the 
break-up of the Roman orbis rerrarum ard the rise of Germanic king- 
doms in its place. In the earier work he carried the narrative to the 
downfall of Irene (802 A.D. ); and he continued the narrative in 1912 
in a third volume entitled The H istory cf tke Easterr; Roman Empire, 
covering the period from 802 io 867 A.D The present volumes oover 
but 160 of the 407 years treated in his youthful production. The 
increase in bulk is to be accounted for, iz part, by the fact that he dis- 
cusses certain points which had been pass: d cver lightly in the previous 
volumes (e.g., Justinian's activities in Itazy and the rise of the western 
Germanic kingdoms), and partly by the laze amount of work which has 
been done in different portions of the ficld, as the large and detailed 
bibliography (II, 437—453) amply testifies. Frofessor Bury's reputation 
as a historian needs no comment. His name warrants thorough knowl- 
edge of the sources and wide but sure range of vision over vast and 
complicated historical processes. 
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It remains for the reviewer to pont oat the sections of this work which ` 
contain matter of primary importance for those whose interests lie 
in the field of political science. Imprimis, one of the best though not , 
very detailed portions of the work, is the chapter on the administrative ` 
machinery of the later empire (ch. II}, whereon we have had nothing 
satisfactory since Kuhn, apart from Seeck’s uneven survey. Peculiarly 
good also are the sections on Justinisn’s administrative reforms (ch. 
XXI) and on the same ruler’s ecclesiastical policy (ch. XXII). The 
brief chapter on Justinian’s legiskativ2 work is also of high quality, 
but not as striking as the preceding (zh. XXIII). | 
- The book naturally challenges comparison with Seeck's Untergang 
der antiken Welt; although they rverlap only in part (for the period 
395-420 A.D.), they deal with sections of the same problem. Pro-. 
fessor Bury'$ book sets before us an ordered and progressive picture, — 
wherein well-chosen details accentuate the general impression he seeks: ` 
to give of the Roman Empire in time and space with its counterfoil of 
‘barbarian peoples. No pet theories are abused, and chance is given 
its true place in explaining the catasircphe of the Occident. In Seeck’s 
work, on the other hand, with all its positive merits in detail and its 
exhaustiveness, we have a series oT pictures cast on the screen from a 
personal and highly subjective eagle, frequently causing distortion, 
so that the cumulative impression is ccnfusing and not clarifying. The 
index to Professor Bury’s work is ful.-and excellent, and the proof- . 
reading meticulously correct, berring a couple of dates (I, p. 290, date 
should be 450 instead of 550; L p. 452, date should be 518 instead of 
418). The reviewer feels that some oi-the judgments: passed on dog- 
matic points are a bit sweeping at times, but these are minor matiers. 
Let us hope that the author wii ere long be able to present us with a . 
companion volume for the later period. 
i RoBERT P. BLAKE. 
Ozford University, England. 
Representative Modern Constitutions. By CHARLES E. MARTIN ' 
and WiLLiAM H. Gxonmaz. POR Angeles: .Times-Mirror Press. 
1923. Pp. 241. ) 


in this volume, two members o? the üosasidient of government of 
the University of California, Scut-ern Branch, have brought together 
the texts of the fundamental laws of the following nine countries: 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Canada, 
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J apan, and Russia. Each is preceded ty & page or two of constitutional 


"history by way of introduction to the text, and there are two pages 


of “Foreword” in which the authors Cisclaim any intention of inter- 
preting recent tendencies in constituticnal development. All of these 


, texts except that of Mexicc have beer published elsewhere, either in 


Dodd's Modern Constitutions, McBain ani Rogers’ The New Constitu- 
tions of Europe or Wright’s The Conctitutions of the States at War, 
1914-1918, although not all in any of the three. l 

It is not reasonable to expect that “representative” consiitutions 


selected by one person or group of persons will meet with unqualitied 


approval at the hands of other persons or groups of persons. The 
reviewer would prefer to hae included the Constitution of the United 


: States and the Fundamental Law of Turkey adopted by Mustafa 


Kemal’s government: at Argora on January 20, 1921. The latter’s 
provision for a unicameral ‘egislature surzly constitutes an interesting 


. subject for consideration by the student of comparative government. 


‚One would wish, too, that the book contained an introduction show- 
ing. the general tendencies cf the const-tutional changes subsequent to 
the World War, not only in the constitutions ‘of the newly-erected 


states, but also in the modifications o? the constitutions of the older 


© states. Mor eover, à few words eoneerning the persons anc parties 


instrumental in bringing about the changes, and the extent to which .. 


the facts corresponded with the constisutional documents would have 
added considerable interest to the prefatory notes. However, ’ this 
was beyond the scope of tae authors’ purpose, namely, to supply a 
handbook for class use. As such, by reason of its very handiness, 
it should have wide use until a more o5 mplete kook along the lines 


indicated above is put on th» market. ' 


l HELBERT F. Waicut. 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service. . Pg ^ Cg 


.. The Recent Aims and Political. Development of Japan. By 


^ Rrerraro Fusisawa. “ (The Institute of Politics Publications, 
Williams College, Williamstown. Mass. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1923. Pp. xi, 222.) 


Japan has perhaps the most interesting government in the world 
today. It is passing through the transition stage which came to 
western governments a century or so ago and no one knows where it 


is going. Recently, the Genro lost influence, and the House of Peers 


^ 
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dud Privy. Council are consenc:ng for Es place. For the second time 
in its history, the Privy Couneil protested against: cabinet policy, in 
denouncing that body for signing the Chinese postal convention last 


. December. Just after we were told thet the clans had died a political ° 


death, Baron Kato appointed a leading nember of Satsuma, as minister 
of the navy, and the remainder of his rabinet was composed wholly of 
peers. Shortly after the ratifisction of she Washington treaties, it was 
interesting to read a statemen3 of tke Japanese legation that these 
treaties did not affect existing monopoies in China, and to find that 
the Oriental Development Company hed concluded an American loan 
which might defeat the purpos= of the sonsortium. 

A great opportunity, therefore, exists for a book on the aims and 
development of Japan.’ But unfortunately, Professor Fujisawa has 
not altogether taken advan?age of it. Out of justice to him, it should 
be said that he was a very sick man just before the Institute opened, 
and that he did not go over tke proofs of his lectures before they were 


> published. Evidently, he has a wice personal acquaintance with `, 


Japanese statesmen, and he is aware taat militarism has cursed Japan 
in,much the same way as it hea other 3ountries. But his lectures do 
not contribute facts unknown before. They are discursive and un- 
organized, ranging ‘from ccngratulatioss ‘to Williams College on the 


receipt of a million dollars to 3 lecture 5n “An Average Intérpretation 
' of Democracy.” ‘There are, moreover, a number of inaccurate or mis- 


leading statements: The sovereignty af Japan “approximates more 
closely to the English constitution then to anything else” (p. 54); 
“The Government. has no con;rol over the Japanese’ press" (p. 69); 


“That the House of Commons nolds t32 purse-strings, is equally true . 


in the ease of Japan" (p. 101): the Genro “will never prove itself a 
hindrance to the progress of party government, simply because it 
eannot” (p. 120); ; ‘Japan declzrsd war cn Germany in 1914 solely and 
purely in order to remain true tz the spizit of her obligations" (p. 183). 

It is the humble opinion of the reviewer that the Institute of Politics 


might have served its purpose zettėr if it had honored one of its own. x: f 


prophets by bringing cut a revised edition "ot W. W. McLaren’ s, The 
Political History of Japan during the Keiji Era. l 
RAYMOND Lesum BUELL. 
Harvard U niversity. 
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The Open Door Doctrine in Relation to China. By MINGCHIEN 


JosHua Bau. (Knights of Columbus Historical Series. New. 


York: The Macmillan Compeny. 1923. Pp. xxiii, 245.) 
The Open Door Policy. By En Tsuna Yen. (Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 1€23. Pp. 191.) 


In spite of recent popular interest in the problems of the Far East, 
the publication of a serious work dsvoted to a single aspect of China's 
international relations, however im ortart, is an undertaking requiring 
no little courage. Dr. Bau, in his preface, notes the absence of any 
comprehensive work relating to the Gpen Door doctrine, and expresses 
the hope that his book may ill this need. He has drawn his material 


largely from American and Britisk offidal publications, and his foot- 


notes constitute an excellent guide to the available source material of 
this nature in the English larguage. A number of the more important 
notes, treaties, and agreements are given in full i in an appendix, and 
E brief but useful bibliography is ireluded.- 

In the preface to his translatien of Les Mémoires Historiques de 
Se-ma Tsien, Professor Edcuard Chavannes has called attention to 


the almost complete suppression ot the critical faculty among Chinese 


historians. This is Dr. Bau’s ckief weakness; he accepts. without 
question the pious phraseolegy of notes and. treaties, and betrays no 
doubts as to the benevolence and wisdan of the Open Door docirine. 
. The sanctity of the doctrine. asserted 12 the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, the Lansing-Ishii notes, and many other 
notes and treaties, has now Deen resassected in the treaties and resolu- 
tions of the Washington Corference,—and all is well. He accepts the 
new Consortium as a necessary and satBiactory means of harmonizing 
the “Oven Door of Equal O»portunity! with the necessarily monopo- 


listice railway concessions, and therfore conducive to peace and order, 


but ignores any possible connection bstween the principle of state- 
" guaranteed monopclies, forced upcn China twenty-five years ago; and 
the subsequent collapse of China's political system. 

Dr. Yen has not confined himself so strictly to cfficial publio 
for his material as has Dr. Bau, ncr has he so completely accepted the 
Open Door as a cure for all the ills to whizh China is subject. Although 
he has, perhaps, overweighted his book with statistics which have little 
real value, and devoted rather too much space to the Shantung ques- 
` tion, his reasoning and conclusions are sound. While appreciazing the 
value of the Open Door policy at the ime of its inception, Dr. Yen 


t 
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maintains that the attempt to assure the independence and integrity - 
_.of à weak nation by the strong Powers is a fallacy, and concludes, that, 

if the Open Door in China is to be upae2ld, it must be upheld by China . 
herself; that the Powers,.if only from intelligent self-interest and as‘ 
insurance against another Wcrid War. should help China to become 
sufficiently strong to assume her positon as an equal among the nations 
of the earth.  . 

The two volumes are, to a certain extent, supplementary and los 
gether-constitute a. valuable eontribucion to the existing literature on 
modern China. l | 
i G. Nye STEIGER. 
Simmons College. 


Round Table Conferences cf the Institute of Politics at Its First 
Session, 1921. (New. Haven: Yale University Press. 1923. 
- Pp. xiii, 459.) l 


Part of the work of the first sessicr. of the Williamstown Institute 
of Politics was at once given to a larz2=r audience through publication 
of the series of lectures by Cistinguished foreign visitors. To those 
who attended the Institute, however, the round-table discussions, con- 
ducted in the main by American polit:cal scientists and experts, were 
equally important. The present volume summarizes this.part of the 
work of the first session of 1921. 

Complete records of the opening exe-cises with speeches by President 
Garfield, Chief Justice Tait, Mayor Feters of Boston, and President 
Lowell, and of the eonelading exercises with remarks by President 
Garfield, the foreign visitors, and’ former Secretary Root are given, 
together with reports of the eight round-table discussions dealing with, 


boundary, reparation and treaty problems in post-war Europe, Latin- '; 


American problems, tariff problems ard problems‘of international law. 
The round-table leaders, including A.. C. Coolidge, R. H. Lord, Norman 
H. Davis, J. W. Garner, C. Hi Hask ms, Col. Lawrence, Martin, J. 8. 
Reeves, Leo S. Rowe, F. W. Taussig srd G.G. Wilson, conducted their | 
discussions in different ways, and future leaders of similar conferences 
will find in this book much of interest ith reference to method. Some 
of the round tables consisted largely cf lectures by the leaders, some 
progressed by Socratic dialogue, some were similar to university seminar 
courses with reports by the membezs. The material given in this 
volume, however, represents in the ane the ideas of the leaders. 
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Most oi the reports are accompanied by -eizborate outlines and 
bibliographies. 

In his opening address President Garfield said that those who visioned 
the Institute back in 1913 “looked over the rim of our hills to the world 
beyond” and “all that we saw compelled a new conception of our 
relation to the world. Isclation no longer existed. It was no longer 
possible. It-was no longer desirable. . . To perceive the change 
from isolation to responsibility is fundamental, but by itself insufficient. 
As a people we do not know, we do not enderetand world relations. 
; I conceive it to be the fundamental ob;ee of the Institute of 
Politics to seek until we have-found the way by which international 
relations may be so adjusted that the strength of each may be devel- 
oped for the welfare of al" (pp. 2-5}. The present volume contains 
mary suggestions to this ead but the szate of the world does not indicate 
that the search has been completed. . | 
Quincy WzicHT. 
University of Chicago. 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp and G. P..Goocg. Vol. II, 1815- 
1366. (New York: The. Maemillan Company. 1928. Pp. 
xvili, 688.) 
The second volume of the Cambridge History of British Foreign 

Policy is a distinct improvement on the first, which was reviewed in 

the issue of this journal for February 1923 (Vol. XVII, pp. 122-123), 

in that it is really what in sets out to be, a history of foreign policy, 

not a resumé of foreign affairs. In acdition to an adequate index and 
useful bibliographies, it contains fourteen chapters, written by thirteen 
authors. The best efforts of the editors have not prevented a certain 
small amount of repetition and of discrepanzy in the estimate of events 
and of men; but most of tne chapters give hicid end coherent accounts 
of British policy during th2 period in question. 

Mr. Alison Philips is, zs always, admirable on “Great Bed ard 
the Continental Alliance; Mr. H. W. V. Temperley writes with dis- 
tinction on “The Foreign Policy of Cenning;” Professor A. P. Newton 
gives a clear, straightforward, and impartial account of British rela- 
tions with the United States. In two chapters on “The Schleswiz- 
Holstein Question" and or. “Greece and the Ionian Islands" Sir A. W. 
Ward appears to better advantage than he Pis in Vol. I. The latter 


1 
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subject, though rather of the cature of opera-bouffe, and hardly requir- - 


ing a separate chapter, is most amusing, and the obvious desire of the 
writer to let his tongue stray i3tc his cheek is sufficiently’ iud to 
give just the right note of ser-i-sriousness. 

. We could wish that more had be2n made of the occasional notes 
on the organization of the Foreign Offize, and that something had been 
said on the importance, if anv, of the permanent under-secretaries. In 
the Colonial Office, during ;-is period, the permanent officials were 
much more important than their chiefs. Those of the Foreign Office, 
on the contrary, seem to have teen so insignificant that their names 
are not even mentioned in the index. Under Canning or Palmerston 
this is understandable; was is equally so under the milder Aberdeen 


or Granville? May we suggest at least a note on this in the third 


volume? 


| l | W. L. GRANT. 
Upper Canada College, Tororio. 


Politics and Progress: A Survey o? the Problems of To-day. By 


Ramsay Murr. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1923. 
Pp. 182.) ve | | 


Professor Muir has undertaken in tkis volume to contrast the program 
of British Liberalism with the aims of Conservatives and of Socialists. 
He analyzes the causes for tha preveiling political ineffectiveness and 
dissatisfaction, and attempts. 53 : block out a program for the future of 
the Liberal party. His own studies herve been an adequate preparation 
for this task. 

For the benefit of the dissat ‘fied Leborite he attempts to show that 
Liberalism has been an evoly:ng corception, while at the same time 
it has held fast to the ideal of libe-zy. “He sums up: “Any honest 


student of the nineteenth cenauz wkc will take the trouble to review 


the course and character of liberal. action in the industrial field, will |: 


indeed, be driven to two irtesistible conclusions. First, that though 
the task is still far from competed, Liberalism has done vastly more 
to improve the conditions of li» and work for the masses of population, 
and to impose upon the dire=tors of industry strict and far-reaching 


regulations in the.interest o7 the workers." Atvarious times Con-. 


servative ministries contributed, but Lie factory code was in the main 
a Liberal achievement. Th» seconc conclusion he draws from his 
study is “That as it has move- forward in its unending aspiration after 
a larger liberty, the ideal af L-beralista has become more generous.” 


`v 
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The most prominent of the immédiate deraancs on politieal liberalism 
are specified as: First, as to government itself,a cevolutionof functions 
to local bodies in order to free the minds of the members of Parliament 
for the consideration of national and world issues. If hé had shown 
more clearly how. this devolution differs from the proposals of the 
Guile Socialists he would have made a contribution to political theory. 
` He proposes an extension of industrial self-government and the creation 
by “statute of a National Industrial Council, representative of em- 
ployers and employed in all industries,” which reminds us of the princi- 
ple employed in the Railroad Labor Board. Sezond, he advocates a 
reasonable demand on Germany as to reparations; third, “a belief in 
the League of Nations as a substitute for swollen.armaments and rival 
alliances is the very pivot of a Liberal foreign pclicy ;"' fourth, regulariz- | 
ing industrial employment; fifth, more attention to health and educa- - 
. tion. His treatment of education | is inadequate from the point of view 
of American faith in education. Sixth, “rectifying the maldistribution 
of wealth by ensuring a fair sharing of the procuct of each industry 
between the factors engaged in it. . . . . Taxation can be 
utilized to reduce the grosser inequalities of wealth." Seventh, an 
avoidance of any rigid unori of method in denlng with the various 
problems. z 

On» point, EUM iS made clear: The Liberal. can be an im-. 
perialist, but the Liberal must be an imperialist of the right sort. "Lib- : 
eralism has always been out of sympathy with imperialism, if by that 
. word is meant a spirit of domination which takes pride in the mere 

extension of dominion for its own sake. . . ... Liberal policy 
has defined it that it was the cuty-of the ruling State to act, not as if 
the territories existed solely for the advantage of the ruling race." 

. The program as outlined by Professor Muir is much franker and 
goes further than the announced platform of the rather disorganized. 
British Liberal party, or of any considerable party group in the United 
‘States. The special merit of the book lies in whatever value it may 
have in focussing attention on certain crucial prablems of statesman- 
ship.. It deserves wide reading and is not written for the specialist. 
In the field of political theory Americans have not been notably suc- 
cessful, and practice lags far behind theory. Far example, the man- 
agement of our prisons and our city affairs runs bekind the. best thought 
of political science. But perhaps the reason for this discrepancy be- 
tween theory and practice is due to the fact that the American voter 
_ lacks a philosophy of governmental aims and functions. At any rate, 
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it is time that the challenge cf Professor Dunning was taken up. At 
the conclusion of the third vclume of his survey of political theory from 
the Greeks to Spencer he asserted that the chief lesson to be learned 
was the slight ddvance taat moderns had made over the Politics 
of Aristotle. Yet the material: for the study of government and the 
problems Sonne government have multiplied enormously. 
Guy VAUGHN PRICE. 
Coilege of Emporis Kansas. 


Parties and Party Leaders. By Anson D. Morse. - (Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1923. Pp. xli, 267.) 


This book is a collection àn- repubLeation of sundry political and 
historical articles by the late Professor Morse, which appeared originally 
from 1886-1912. The book now appears in the series known as “The 
Amherst Books." 

The articles which are chizfly historical are fortunately in the 
majority; and particularly thcse which have a biographical aspect, 
such'as the essays on John Adarcs, Ham-lton and Jackson, are at once 
discriminating and full of color: 

The introduction is an excellent historical essay on the growth of 
party in England and in Ameriza, based upon the thesis that “party 
is a substitute for revoluticns." It may be, as stated, that this was 
Morse’s own “fundamental idea” but it is more cogently set forth in 
the introduction than in anvthirg that follows. |. 

Professor Morse’s political theory se2ms rather futile, and indeed 
rather frequently to run counter to the facts. For example, he defines © 
the principles of ‘a party as “tke durabke convictions held in common 
by its members as to what the state should be and do.” Everything 
else he classes under the head of policy, and he says “the failure to dis- 
tinguish between principles and policy eccounts for much of the mis- 
apprehension and injustice thas parties suffer.” Query: (1): Can this 
distinction be successfully uphe.d? (2). Even if so, will it not take 
much hair-splitting to do. i5? (3). Will the effort to do it be worth 
while? 

In ihe essay on the “Natural History of Party,” which seems to 
have been inspired by the so-called biological school, we are. told that 
there are laws which determine xhe;time when reconstruction of party 
systems is to take place anc the character of the changes they are to ` 
effect. This looks important; amd we read on through the discussion 
` to come to this conclusion: “The rise cf new parties may be looked 
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for confidently whenever the state has completed one phase of its 
development and is about to ente7 upon another and different phase," 
and “The character of this -reconssruction is determined by the nature 
of the issues which belong to th» ‘peculiar phase of development on 
which the ‘state’ is about to enter." As “laws” these are somewhat 
diseppointing; indeed, they. amount to ncthing more than the original 
problem restated. 

As an explanation of existing facts, nis “N saat History of Party” . 
with its. transition through the different phases of origin, growth, 
power, decay and death, will not stand tha acid test of the thirty years 
. since it was written; and as a theory 5n which political action might 
. be founded it is at oncé too labored and too colorless to autract 
followers. 

One reads a republication of this sort with an eye for — 
At least one such is found: “The racent (1890) complimentary assertion 
of the Russian Ambassador at Berlin thzt the Unitec States has nothing 
to ask and nothing to fear, if not an a»solute truth, is still truer of us 
‘than of any other people. Our carge- is not that we shall sufier in- 
justice, Dum that tempted by strenzth we shall perpetrate injustice.” 

JAMES P. RICHARDSON. 

Dartmouth College. 


The Party Battles of the Jackson Period: By Cuaupe G. BOWERS. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 506.) 
The Presidential Campaign of 1832. By Samus. Raga Gam-. 

- mon, Jm. (Baltimore: The Joans Hopkins Press. 1922. 

Pp. ix, 180. Johns Hopkins Un versity Studies i in Historical 

and Political Science, Series XL, No. 1.) 


The “Jackson period," to whizh th» first of these volumes relates 
‘is restricted to the two administrations o2 Andrew Jackson. Probably 
no period of. equal length in ou: history has been distinguished by 
political struggles of greater im portence, more bitterly fought, or 
planned and conducted by more brillant and astute party generals. 
Of all this the author of this volume has not been insensible, and he 
has utilized most successfully the possibilities of the period for dramatic 
- hissorical writing. Not since the lete Jahn Fiske ceased to write can 

‘this reviewer recall the appearanee of a volume on American pclitical 
history characterized at once by so <aseinating a literary style, by such 
vivid portrayals of personalities. anc by such lucid expositions of 
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‘complicated issues and party. maneuvers. Teachers and’ lay-readers 
. &like can not fail to find in this unusual, wal both entertainment and 


enlightenment. : 


-In a book " conspicuous: merit EEEN it is difficult to "T 


any chapters for special honorable mertion; but one ean hardly omit 
a reference to the delightful deseription. in the opening. chapter, of the 
physical appearance and social life of Washington in the thirties; not 
to mention the vivid pen-pictures, both 2f the great political luminaries 
of the period and of the equally meresting and scarcely less potential, 
though less. conspicuous,—Amo3 Kendell, Frank P. Blair, Isaac Hill, 


Roger Taney, John Forsyth, and General Eaton, to mention only a. 
few of the. characters who pass across th» stage. Of most direct practi- — 


eal value to the teacher of government and politics are;the chapters 

on the presidential campaign of 1832 and, to: a lesser degree, those on 
the campaigns of 1828 and 183Z. : 

-Tt is earnestly to be hoped that in the near future we may. have from 

- the pen of this gifted snd scholarly writer a volume, along similar 

lines, dealing with the reconstrustion period following the Civil War. 


The proceedings of our earliest national nominating conventions are | 


i, 
, 
$. 


lightly touched upon in Party Battles, but they form a conspicuous . 


feature of Dr. Gammon’s useful monograph on The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1882, a campaign which “marked the beginning of many things 
that have come -to be commonplaces in American politics.” This 


author claims that the germ and precedent for such a convention dre . 


to be found in the first state nominating. convention.in Pennsylvania 
in 1824. This monograph, howeve-, is much more than a study of the 
beginnings of national party machinery. The author has also pains- 
takingly gone through original riarusertpts in the Library of Congress 
embodying the correspondence 2f Nicholas Biddle and of the leading 
political- figures of the period; in fact, the volume is based to a great 
extent upon that sort of matecial,. anc upon memoirs of prominent 
politicians. 

As a result, we are given a most interesting and. valuable insight 


into the ambitions and perplexities of party leaders and the factional . 


intrigues of the campaign. Ore carries away, however, a very in- 


complete picture of the campaign -as a whole; for comparatively little ` 


is said of the part played by the masses who had come into their own 
. only four years previous, and of the strenuous efforts to influence their 
action at the polls. Of newszepers, which are an invaluable source 
if used with discrimination for zhis phase of the campaign, only Niles’ 


} 
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Register. appears to have been drawn upon to any considerable extent; 


Yet the press probably played a more ecnspicuous and more important — 


part in this campaign than'ever before under the able leadership of 


. Blair, Kendall and Green. 


KU 


There are other omissions and apparent inaccuracies of minor 


‘Importance; but, on the whole, the morcgraph is highly praiseworthy, 
‘and a real contribution to what has long keen needed, namely, a series - 


of intensive studies of Auda campaigns. 
P. ORMAN RAY. 
Norihüsdiahh Unies t. 


| Four Famous New Yorkers: The Political Careers of Cleveland, 


Flatt, Hill and Roosevelt. By DE &rvA STANWOOD ALEXANDER. 


(New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1923. - Pp. xvii, 


488.).. 


This booki is rather what the subtitle suggests, a voite] history of 
the state of New York, 1882-1905, thar a series of biographical essays. 
The political careers of Cleveland and Roosevelt are discussed only in 
so far as they touch upon New York ‘politics, and the book, ending 


| abruptly with the year 1905, leaves ous the latter half of Roosevelt’s 


career in New York politics. The sdection of “four famous New 
_ Yorkers” from this period must necessarly be arbitrary. The exclusion 


of Richard Croker from the list may be defended on the ground that 
he never held an important elective office as did Cleveland, Platt, Hill 


and Roosevelt; but there were times when Croker wielded more political . ^: 


` power than either Platt or Hill. Benjancin B. Odell was also a “famous” - 
' figure in New York politics. In fact, it was easy for any successful: . 


New York politician to become “famous” in the period which Mr. 
Alexander treats, because the failure o £ major party to carry New 


York State in a presidential election then meant the loss of the presi- 


denzy to that party. 

Mr. Alexander has given an interesting and accurate account of the 
conventions and campaigns which brought Cleveland and Roosevelt, to 
the front in national politics. Since Mr. Alexander was a United 


. States district attorney during Harrisen’s administration and Cleve- 


land's secorid term, and | since he was a member of Congress from 1897 
to 19 10, he is able to write about many of these.events from first-hand 
knowledge. 


[a 


i 
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In his preface the author states thal the volume is presented as a 
history of “the.personal fcrees or types of public men who controlled 
two great politieal parties in the state of New York." Like the first 
three volumes of The Politicas Histor; of the State of New York, this 
volume is written in the cld style, narrowly “political.” There were 
certain “personal forces” of political -mportance im the state which 
he does not even mention. The names of prominent business men:: 
like J. P. Morgan and Thomes F. Rzan are omitted from this book, 
although it is undeniable that Ryam. the utility magnate, was an 
exceedingly significant figcre in the Democratic National Convention 
which nominated Alton B. Parser Zor president. Mr. Alexander’s 
narrative keeps so close td the ehronelogieal order of events that it 
has no place for important evidence which came to light after 1905. 
The legislative life-insurarce investigacion of 1905-6, the Allds sena- 
torial case of 1910, and the corrupt-practices investigation of 1910-11 ` 
all threw some light upor. the inner workings of New York politics 
of the late nineties, but Mr. Alexander makes no reference to any of 
the inquiries. 

By and large, the author is EEE in his treatment, of the d 
major parties, but his personal party preferences are not entirely con- 
cealed. He dwells upon the departures from the merit system that 
occurred during Cleveland’s administration, but he says.nothing about 
those which occurred during MoXinler's first administration. He re-. 
fers to the gerrymander cf the state by the Democrats in 1891, but 
he does not mention the gerrymander which the Republicans wrote into 
Constitution of 1894. Even more d:sappointing than the author’s 
Republicanism is his failure to appreciate the significance of the third- 
party movements. In des scribire the New York mayoralty campaign” 
of 1886, he says (page 81): "n3 th» canvass progressed, the most 
dangerous and disorderly elements, the snemies of publie order, adopted 
George as especially their owr. These “elements,” the wage-earning 
groups, were not usually “dangeroce’ when they kept within the 
traditional two-party system. Mr. Alexander refers to the national 
platform of the Democratic party in 1396 as the “crazy Populist plat- 
form." This platform ecntained among other things such “crazy” 
suggestions as an income tax amerdment, stricter control of trusts and 
pools, and the enlargemert of the pcwers of the interstate commerce 
commission. 

The value of this book lies in its vivid descriptions of national and 
state party conventions and in its wealth of political anecdotes. This 
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material might be used in a scient-tic analysis, of political groupings in 
the state. It is to be regretted that M-. Alexander has not attempted 
.to interpret the events about which he Fas written in the light of recent 
.advances that have been made in zhe sccial sciences. 
; - Hanorp F. Gosia. 
Potes of Chicago. 


Lords Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century: A Study in Tudor 
Local Administration. By GuapysScorr THOMSON. (London: : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1923. >p.x, 182.) 


The King's lieutenants of whom. Mise Thomson writes were not the 
important; and Stately heads of th» miltary and civil administrations 
of the counties which they grew to be in 2ost-Elizabethan times. They 
were not “great, selfish, pampered arstocrats” as Charles ‘Greville 
called thé lord lieutenant of his tme. Nor was their function- mere : 
“decorative inutilitv” as it became from Cardwell’s Army: Act of 1871 
which took away their military powers until Haldane’s Army Act of 
1907 restored them. The lord lisutenancy at its origin under the 
Tudors was the tentative creation of a1 administrative link between 
the crown and the counties. 

In the Tudor period local a&dmiristra ion was not formalized. The 
. crown’s use of loyal and influential noblemen and gentlemen as justices 

. of the peace with increasingly varied cuties is well known. In like 

‘manner the crown came to use £n occasional more important, and 
 1more influential subject as its agent, first in raising and commanding 
` the military levies, and then for a variety of civil duties as well. The 
lord lieutenant occupied a positior midway between the council and 
the justice. 

During the whole Tudor period, however, as Miss 'Thomson shows, 
the lord lieutehaney was in a way experimental. For a time in certain 
counties the new official would be given -he military duties of thé com- ' 
missions of array and the sherif. Again no lieutenant would’ be 
chosen, and the duties would revert to commissions. In a bureaucracy, 
which the ‘Tudor administration terded to become, the lord lieutenancy 
would have had a distinct place ard furction. But since the govern- 
ment of the Tudors was based upon perscnal loyalty, and was a bureau- 
cracy of good-will, the crown dared not risk the revival of the quasi- 
independent position of the great nobles which had caused some of 
. the troubles of the preceding century. The crown created the position 
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and gave the authority of the -ieutenancy only for a time and i in an 
emergency. 

It is only recently that trainec investizators of the history of England 
have left the study of broad natiaral mavements for the study of local 
administration. The field was xit untouched so' long, it may, be 
suspected, because it was considered ba-ren. Barren it is not, but it 
is difficult to cultivate, and a pioaeer, such as the author, is in the 
position of one who makes a field erable rather than of one who harvests 
crops. The field which she has chosen ia particularly difficult, because 
the study of administration assumes tket a discoverable system exists . 
or is in contemplation, and In the early bord lieutenancy no system can 
be found. Miss Thomson’ study is full of those details which as a 
treatise on administration it must have; that it is largely lacking in 
those bits of gener alization-whict. illuminate and give meaning to the 
individual facts, is because the facts themselves suggest no generali- 
zations. 

The unsatisfactory elements «f ike soudy are in the subject and not > 
- In its treatment. From contemporary records the author has written 
the. history and described the nature and functions of thé lord ligu- 
tenants from their first appointment in 1545 until Elizabeth’s death, 
with particular attention to the important period of the Armada.” The 
outlines are clear, and sufficient .lustrakive matter is given. If there 
is a fault, it is that the author ass not persuaded us that the lord lieu- . 
tenancy in the sixteenth century was more important than we have n 
been accustomed to think it. Po 

"EE E P. CHASE. 

Wesleyan University, Connecticut. 


A Manual of Archive Administration. By HinARY J ENKINSON. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 243.) . , 


At the outset it is clearly statei that the aim of this book is twofold: | 
To lay down in outline a plan of our orn duties to the.archives of the 
past, which shall be conditioned entirely by their own fundamental 
characteristics. From this first process we are to draw certain prin- 
-ciples of archive values which we may attempt to apply to a new 
problem—the direction, without altering their archive character, of 
the formation of the archives cf th= future. Finally the question, 
lying midway between the two just mentioned, of the treatment of 
those accumulations lft on our hancs, not by the past but by the . 
, abnormal events of our own tims, is 2nsidered. 2 
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In accordance with this plan zhe volume falls naturally into two 
divisions. The later chapters deal mainly with collections of the 
World War, and with the making’ snd administration of modern 
archives. While archivists should by ro means neglect these chapters, 
to most of them at least they wil probably be far less valuable than 
the earlier part. Local conditions very in a thousand ways; new 
processes, equipment and practices are brought forward, and officials 
are apt to deal with their eurremt files as they please regardless o: 
advice.’ In the first part we are on surer ground. The custody, classi- 
fication and administration of archives of the past and the various 
duties of an archivist form the main topics. The range of pete is 
"wide, and every page is worthy 02 careful reading. 
. Taken as a whole this volume is based on excellent principles and 
sound practice. These fundamental principles of archive science have 
now such a wide acceptance that discussion usually centers around the 
flexibility oi their application in Jetai to suit local conditions. For 
English archives Mr. Jenkinson cannot follow at every point the 
methods of continental Europe. In like manner, while adhering to 
the’ principe de la provenance and. other canons of prime importance, 
we must claim a certain degree of freedom for the solution of our own 


e special problems. 


It is to be hoped that custodians cf manuscripts in America will 
pay careful attention to this book. ‘The brochure of the Library of 
Congress is, as Mr. Jenkinson notes on page 16, a very dangerous guide 
“on some points. The work of Muller. Feith and Fruin is not well- 
known here, and is too advanced för the average archivist; while those 
: chapters of the primer of archival'ecoromy already put forth by the 
public. archives commission do not’ promise enough detail to carry 
one. far. 

; Davip PARKER. 

Dominion Archives, Ottawa, Caneda. 


Catherine De Medicis. By Pavu Van Dyxz. (New York: 
Charles Seribner's Sons. 1922. Two volumes. Pp. x, 389; 
: vi, 446.) 


These important volumes, which present the first authentic biogra- 
phy of Catherine in English, end, except for the recent French work of 
Mariéjol, the first in any language, are the result of. ten years’ labor - 
by Professor Van Dyke and of extended researches in the manuscript 
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archives of a dozen European cities. "They.are of interest to the his- 
torian for new light which taey Dring from the sources; for the student 
of politics who waits to grind thz grist cf history at his mill they have 
importance because of the gubjez; matzer and the manner of its treat- 
ment. For Professor Van Dyke has enphasized Catherine’s politics; 
and Catherine ruled in an ege when the politics of monarchs were the 
policies of states. He has illustrated she connection between politics 
and personal character ageinst tkat advantageous setting of Renais- 
sance monarchy where the persamal character of sovereigns wrote itself 
at large in the history of a whole people. : 

Catherine's conception oi dcmestie politics centered around main- 
taining her own and her family's position by the distribution of favors, 
and the main end of her foreig- politics seems to have been to marry 
off her children advantageous y. Frequently grave steps of national 
policy appear to have been taken with solely this in view. She had 
no idea of France, but only of the royal amily; no conception of political 
principles and social movements, büt only of personal ambitions, 
vanities and intrigues. She was a past master of - politics, but she 
had no policy. In the convincing poezrait Professor Van Dyke ‘has . 
drawn he has revealed the tyre and spirit of Renaissance, monarchy 
: in action. É > E 

It would be difficult to praize Professor Van Dyke sufficiently for . 
the vivid and life-like portrait he has drawn in the flesh and blood 
of reality, and for thé skill with which he has unravelled the tortuous 
policy of a ruler who made v3 in crookedness what she lacked in: 
certainty of aim. 

jo OHN DICKINSON. 
Los Angeles, California. 


The Racial History of Markiad. RoraNp B. Drxon. (New 
York: Charles Scribnez’s Sons. 1923. Pp. xvi, 583.) 


By a somewhat similar method tc taat of the great French anthro- 
pologist, Topinard, Professo> Dizon of Harvard University attempts to 
work out a classification .cf human races. “He, however, reduces his 
fundamental characters to thre2 (in place of five used by Topinard) 
and confines his attention t5 taose of the skull, discarding the external 
characters shown in the living. He claims that such characters as color, 
hair, etc., are variable and easily chanz2d, while the skull remains the 

same for indefinitely long pericds. It & not altogether easy to see why 
' he is so confident of this fixity, but his entire argument rests upon it.: 


e 
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When we consider the fewness of sxulls that will ever pass through the 
hands of the anthropologist, the uncertainty of ethnic source that 
taints most of the skulls we have cr are likely to secure, and the doubt 
as to the sex of many of the skulls that are available, we feel that the 
surrender of the vast mass of ma serie at hand concerning external 
characters is & serious loss. 


The three data derived from skulls, whieh our author takes as the pu 


basis of his investigation, are the craniel, altitudinal and nasal indices. 
As these, in the usual nomenclature of anthropology, have each three ‘ 
- degrees, there are eight possible comoinatións of characters, which 
combinations he calls fundamertal types. Mathematically these 
types may give rise, through crossing and combination to nineteen 
blends. In other words, there are ‘twenty-seven possible groups into - 
which the three indices selected mey be divided." After making these ` 
ideas clear by symbols and formulae, he gives names to his eight fun- 
damental types as follows: Proto-Australoid, Proto-Negroid; Caspian, 
Mediterranean, Palae-Alpine, Alpine, Mongoloid, Ural. .The author 
then traces these eight types over the world. While the Proto-Austra- ' 
loid and the Proto-Negroid aré practically confined to the tropics, , 
all of the others-except the Ural ara claimed to be; or have been, widely 
distributed. This study’ of distribution forms much the larger part or . 
- the book and presents much o curious, or even ‘startling suggestion. 
One does not always feel sécure of the identit; y of these types as repre- 
sented in widely divergent parts of the globe. Thus, is the Caspian 
type of the Eskimo absolutely ihe sam» thing as the Caspian type in 
India or in Hawai? : 

In a chapter on “General Conclusions,” Professor Dixon brings 
‘together the results of his entire analysis. He defines each type care- 
fully, completing the picture even with the despised external character. 
He presents a table of its world cistribution and suggests its original 
centre and its probable currents o? migration. When he has done all 
this he asks—-What are these types? What are races? It seems that 
these types are not races, but the elements from whose combinations 
races have come. “A race is not a permanent entity, something 
static; on the contrary it is dynamic, and is slowly developing and 
changing as the result of fresh E of one or another of its 
original constituents or of some new ones.’ 


The author comes out flatly as s polgenist. We have no > objection ue 


to his doing so, but how instructiva it i3 to note the moments of poly- e 
genistic outburst. The days of slavery called iorth a whole. series of - 


aa 
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polygenistic treatises, and now after the great war, we may expect a 
blossoming of theories of diverse kuman stocks. For Professor Dixon, 


», the world lies in the hands oi three types—-Caspian, Mediterranean and 


Alpine. He is less insistens thzn some on the vast significance of the 
Caspian type (which includes the “Nordic” with all his grandeur); 
he is willing to grant somzthirzg to the Mediterranean. ‘The Palae- 


2 Alpines were on the whole content to be led; the Caspian and Mediter- 


ranean peoples, were, on the othar haad, leaders, the former in the 


affairs of the body, the latter in those cf the mind. The Caspian was 


more a corqueror, the Mediterranean a thinker and artist." The 
Palae-Alpines and the Alpines -ave produced the great yellow peoples 
of the past and present. Dixon granis that they may have some 


, part to play. 


Space does not permit dstai ed E of md vida statements. 
We should disagree with mamz.and could not, without conference, 
accept our author’s methcd. But his bock is a conscientious and 


 earefully thought-out work. IE is a serious Sesame solely 
' upon physical anthropology. 


i 


FREDERICK STARR. 
University of Chicago. ; ! : 


L: BRIEFER NOTICES 


Clive Bigham has follow2d ur h's volame on The Prime Ministers of 
England, 1721-1921 with a bozk on The Chief Ministers of England, 
920-1720 (E. P. Dutton & Co., pp. x, 422), thus giving the student and 
the lay reader a scholarly, teresting and irtensely human account of 
English history through ths lives and work of her early royal counsellors 
and later prime ministers. By way of introduction the author devotes 
several pages to a discussion of the origin, development and importance 
of the office of chief minisiar in the period down to 1720. The author 
next shows how the progressive changes in the position of chief minister 
coincided roughly with the advance in constitutional government. In 
Saxon, as well as Norman end early Angevin times, the first man under 
the king was the Justiciar, who ss general, chief justice and often treas- 
urer united in his person all the &ttrbuies of royalty. As foreign 
provinces dropped away and affairs at nome became the predominant 
interest the law became mote imzo-tant and he chief place was held by : 
the Chancellor. For three centzries the charcellorship was preéminent, 


_but ada the Reformation rish she firmer establishment of Parliament, 


` BARAT 
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and the expansion of trade and wealth "the Chancellor is displaced by 
the Treasurer, who typifies the. power of the purse.” 
Sketches are given of twenty-seven chief ministers whose lives ex- 


tended over eight hundred years, together with a brief consideration of - 


the important sovereigns with whom they were associated.. 'The.book 


‘closes with a comparison of the chief ministers from which the author 
draws certain pertinent conclusions, several of which are of particular - 
interest. He concludes among other things that: “Rarely did a great _ 
noble rise to the top. . . . . The tendency was rather to men of~ 


ordinary bulk, fortune and ability.” Again he states that innovators 
seldom saw the success of their policies, as for example de Montfort, 


Warwick, Cromwell, Somerset and Stratford, who tried to change the 
dynasty, the constitution or the faith and all of whom fell by the sword, 
"The country preferred moderate measures and steady men. The book 


is written in a style that is clear and Une and pee is scarcely a 
dull page from cover to cover. ` n 

John Davis Long, Governor of Massachusetts, a member of Congress 
and secretary of the navy during the Spanish-American War, at the time 
of his death-in 1915 left a diary of twenty volumes in manuscript which 


he had commenced in 1848. Lawrence Shaw Mayo has very carefully 


selected extracts from the diary which he has edited under the -— 
America of Yesterday (The Atlantic Monthly Press, pp. x, 250). 

though the bulk of the book deals with the private life of ‘Governor fe 
the chapters on “Law and Politics," “Washington in 1898," ‘The 


Testing of the New Navy" and "Santiago" coritain & wealth of illustra- 


tive material for the lecturer on American government. -More than 
once he complains of patronage-seekers, especially members of Congress, 
“fighting like wolves ‘over à carcass” in regard to “a. little two- 
penny appointment” of a shipkeeper at $2:00- a day in the Phila- 
delphia navy-yard (p.150). In another place he presents in a clear and 
simple manner his conception of the functions and duties of a cabinet 


officer which go a long way in explaining the success of the navy depart- 


ment during the Spanish-American War: “I am satisfied . . . that 


it is not necessary that'a cabinet officer should be specially familiar with. 
_ the scope of his department before assuming its duties. He is really 
' the representative of his department in the councils of the administra- 

lion, and does not so much represent the department before the people 
. as he represents the people in the department. The great need in every 


department is thorough organization, so that the requirement in a- ` 


"5 
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cabinet T is the faculty c? system ‘and organization. 


While he has the final dectsion znd must keep a level head, it is ie 
business to give his bureau,>fficers great powers and hold them to very 


strict responsibility.” (p. 108) 


Y. 


Outstanding among the numerous books on the great war is The 
World Crisis (Charles Scribrer’s 2235, pp. xii, 589) by the Rt. Honorable 


,*:' Winston S. Churchill, who held the post of First Lord of the British 
"5sAdmiralty during the eventful vea:s, 1911 to 1915. After severalintro- | 


ductory chapters in which Mr Churehill shows conclusively by the 


presentation of documentary “Master ‘ial that he foresaw the war long: 


before its outbreak there: follows the story of the creation of the mighty: 


_ British fleet, its equipment and the complicated details which con- 
fronted the navy down to 1915. all of which is presented with a style? . 


that is brilliantly clear and vizorous. In a non-technical manner 
he tells of the complete Revisicr of Eritish marine plans prior.to the 
war, the building of a fast *üivizcn of battle cruisers armed with large 
guns, the gathering-in of à largs supply of fuel cil from all over the 
world, the mobilization of .the fiet b,. the organization of the block- 
ade, the frustration of the first German submarine attacks, and the 
initiation of the Dardanelles campaign. He tells of the various successes 
of ‘the navy during this period and also of,the disasters such as the loss 
of three cruisers off the Dutch coast, the tragedy-at Coronel and the fail- 
ure of the navy. to force the Dardanelles. Very clearly the book is the 
author’s defense against his crities but it is not filled with excuses nor 


. does he go out of the way to menufacture a case for himself. He does 


not: claim. to have been infallible nor consistent, but proceeds to give 
straight from the shoulder what. was done or left undone, with reasons 
that were not worked out six y2ars leter but -were set down by him 
at the time and preserved for eubsequent use. While Churchill’s policy 
and blunders-have made cf hin: a storm center-of criticism one can 


not help feeling that he saved Great Br-tain at the cutset, and to the lay 


reader this book is a remarkable one which in itself would win fame for 
its author. Itis hoped that Mr. ‘Churchiil will cerry out his plan for 
another volume within a skort "ime. 


William D. Guthrie, ‘presiders cf the New York Bar Association, has ^ ` 


! rendered a great service to students of political science and law, members 
of the bar and the general pczda by gathering together some of his 
' . Speeches and writings in a volume enzitled The League of Nations and 


h3 
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Miscellaneous. Addresses (Columbia University Press, pp. ix, 383). 
The three. addresses on the League of Nations which give the book 
its title are a masterly presentation of Mr. Guthrie’s objections to 
the League Covenant as actually drawn up and of the reservations 


which he regards as necessary. On the other hand the author in an .: 


equally forcible manner presents in these and other of his writings a ' 
strong belief in the practicability cf the Permanent Court of Inter- 


na‘ional Justice. But to the reviewer the most significant portions of' i 2 


the book are to be found in the addresses on “The Federal Government 
and Education,” mn which Mr. Guthrie opposesthe policy of subsidies to 
the states, and the addresses on “Selection of the Judiciary,” “The Public 
Service of the American Bar" and “Problems of the Bar.” 

In discussing the methods of selecting judges the author, while 
recognizing that there is ample room for improvement, takes issue with 
Lord Bryce’s criticism of the American szate judiciary as set Forth in. 
Modern Democracies and ventures ihe conclusion that “no one can : 
assert that the appointive System has proved itself to be invariably ` 
superior to the elective system." , He is vigorously opposed to the 
direct primary as a method of nominating judges. In the essay on 
"Problems of the Bar" Mr. Guthrie gives the students of political 
science much food for thought. It is his opinion that there are certain 
serious dangers In giving regulatory cormissions both judicial and ea 


executive: powers because such commissions: are by their very nature. -~ 


and purpose interested parties in any rearing. He makes a plea ` 
against the tendency to narrow the -ight of judicial review of. 
administrative determinations and is, of the opinion that there should be 
-to some extent the possibility of appealing findings of fact as well as of 


law and procedure. In concluding this dizcussion Mr. Guthrie writes: ` 


“I am not prepared to say ‘that the time Las yet come for the creation 
of special courts similar to the French administrative, courts, although - 
I am convinced that this will ultimately be found to be advisable." . For 


. the time being he is of the opinion: that it might be well to” create special adc 


"divisions of the ordinary courts to hear'znd deterrnine “controversies 
relating to the regulations or administrative authorities. 


. The bons of N: ations "Today by Ro th Williams (Henry Holt & Co., 
pp: 223) is the most important single volume yet published: on the 
League of Nations; By way of introduction the author discusses the 
necessity of the League and explains its organization. Then follow four 
chapters on what the League has done in its three years of existance, 
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including its failures as well as ‘ta accomplishments, with special emphasis 
on the Upper Silesian Settlement, tbe Aaland Islands, Austria, the 


-" -— xt = * +a) i 
.  aetivities of the Economic and Financizl Commission, the Brussels and | 


Genoa. Conferences, repatriaticn cf war prisoners, relief of refugees, the 
work of the health organization, anc investigations in regard to the | 
opium traffic and traffic in warmer. and children. 

From this outline of organ-za-xion and activities the author draws 
several conclusions: First, that tae League organization and methods 
have shown themselves elastic and comprehensive enough to cope with 


the many and varied, and sorsetimes "holly unexpected problems they .. 


. have had to face. Seconcly, however. “the League as an association 
of states betrays a certam one-idecress in its handling of political 
problems when the. interests cf an ex-Ally ere .concerned. TE 
The remedy is clear, and consiscs in tke universalising of the League" 
" including Germany's adherence. Thirdly, the League has been ham- 
' pered by an environment of ‘ar inflated nationalism" which has led 
the United States to remain isoleted aad has prevented the European 
nations from dealing with, any rrportent decision through the League 
system. Mr. Williams maxes ar. appea. for a greazer use of the League 
and formulates'a program undaz whick Great Britain should take the 


| "T lead 1 in this direction. 


Finally; the. author points ovt the T of educating public 
-opinion‘on international affairs through euch organisations as the League 
` of:Nations Union, the Inter-Pe*hamertary Union and the various inter- 
‘national labor, ‘political, and ‘otker confererces. It would be inter- 
esting to see if Mr. Williams? views ould be changed by the events 


i Be growing out of the recent diffic- aes reve Greece and Italy. 


à & 


ET thé two pm aurbers, tke Third Year Book of the League 
` of Nations for ihe Year 1922 ‘ected by Charles H. Levermoré and issued 
by the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (5p. 424) contains the story of the 


cn League: during the year covered: "Iu explains not only the work of the 


Supreme Council, the ‘Assembly aad tke Permanent Court, day by day: 
and topic by topic, but takes up also tie reparation commission, Near 
Eastern negotiations, the. Ge-na, Lasénne~ and. other conferences. 

The appendix contains a text of the ru es governing “A” elass mandates 
and a copy of the correspondence between Secretary of State Hughes and .. 
Mr. Hamilton Holt in regard to tae policy of the administration toward 
the League. If copies of this csrefulky anc systematically arranged 
book were everywhere available there wculd be little excuse for ignorance 
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as to the accomplishments of the Leazue of Nations, its current problems 
. and future development. m 
The George H. ‘Doran Company kas Endo iced that the author of the 
. anonymous book When There is Na Peace (pp. 319) is Laurance Lyon, 
formerly a member cf Parliament and from 1916 to 1919 proprietor of the 
English Outlook. This clears up tke question | as to authorship of the 
earlier work by the same writer entitled The Pomp of Power which 
appeared in 1922. When There is No Peace is an analysis of the political 
events and diplomacy o? Europe since the Treaty of Versailles with 
particular emphasis on the personalizies whica have been most prominent 
: during the periods The author is of the opinion thet the two persons 
most responsible for.present conditions in Europe are Lloyd George and 
Stinnes; the former British Prime Minister receiving severe criticism for 
his policy of evasion and shiftiness, while Stinnes is pictured as opposed 


to the German payment of reparaticns because it would affect his j 


profits. The book is decidedly sympathetic toward the French point of 
view in regard to reparations and the Ruhr. Without any show of 
personal bitterness or hatred toward Germany which has characterized 
many recent works the author develops a strong brief for France and 
for closer Anglo-French relations, cziticising the British policy of Stange 


ing cn one side and adopting a cautious ettitude cf ' ‘wait and see," . 


thus "losing, or at least imperiling, British leadership in Europe." 


In 1919 the German Nationa! Constituent Assembly created a com- 
mittee of inquiry to investigate the responsibility for the war. This 
committee was subsequently civiled into four sub-committees, the 
first of which was to ascertain the responsibility for causing the war; 


the second, the responsibility for rot ending it.sooner; the third, acts 


of disobedience or disloyalty to r2sponsitle political authorities, and 
the fourth, acts of cruel or harsh conduct of the war. The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace through the Division of Internation- 
al Law has performed the extremely valuab.e service of publishingin two 
volumes the reports of the first ard second sub-committees under the 
"title, Official German Documenis Relating to the World War (Oxford 
University Press, American Brarch. Pp. xiii, 684; xi, 685-1360). 

These volumes contain not only the revorts of the gub-comtmittees but 
also copies of official correspordenze and verbatim accounts of the evi- 
denc2 presented by various persons called before them such as Count 


Bernstorff, Bethmann-Hollweg, von Bülow, Czernin, Hindenburg, Krupp, ' 


td 
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. Zimmerman, and others. The climes make unusually interesting 

reading especially the cros-examination of Count Bernstorff in regard 
to his activities in the United tct£les RUM the attitude of this country 
toward thé war. ; 

Àn addition to the groxing list of 5ooks diagnosing the troubles 
of Europe and discussing’ whaz America should do toward curing her 
present ills is The. Malady of #u-ope oy M. E. Ravage (Maemillan, 


pp. 250). | ‘as 


As We See It, by René Viviazi “Harper and Brothers, pp. 314). is a 
presentation of the French point of view ^n regard to the World War and 
its consequences. The book is .argely a reply to the comments, excuses : 
and defense of the Germar. Emperor a3 set forth in his Memoirs, and 

anyone reading the Memoirs cou.c most profitably read Viviani's book 

^ in order to obtain the other side. althctgh there is not a great amount 
of new material not elsewhere accessible or difference in point of view 
from other books by French writers, the suthor has set forth his ideas in 
a vivid, forcible manner which Itie8 the volume interesting reading. 


An Outlaw’ s Diary by Cécile ‘Tormer (Robert’M. McBride & Co. ‘5 
— pp. xiv, 291) i is & story of -apiciv changing events in Hungary during 
the four months which preseded the establishment of the Commune 
under Bela Kun in March, 1919. The a thor who belongs to the aris- 
tocracy. sets forth with a great show of fseling her impressions of those 
whom she regards as betrayers of her country, tells of the hardships 
undergone, and gives a most vivid parting of the Revolution. She 
-is almost. brutally caustic and bi;ter in her denunciation of Count 
Michael Karolyi. He is ckarge= with ; 3aving deliberately planned his 
. country’s ruin. The principal dzfect of the book lies in the fact that 
the author repeats over and over her _ementations, which makes the 
volume: somewhat monoton-us end glocny. reading. 


W. J. Ghent, omei asiivé in the Sadali party, has written an . 
interesting attack upon commur‘sm, boshevism, and “kindred fads” 
in a small volume entitled The Reds Bri ins Reaction (Princeton University 
Press, pp. xvii, 118). It is the aushor’s thesis that the activities and 
especially the extreme utterances of the ‘Reds’’ (defined as “a revolu- 
tionary communist with an.exvavagart fondness for revolutionary 
phrases") and their allies the “pseudo-Izberals” are dangerous, not so 
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much because they menace the existing order but because their “tumult . 
and shouting" inevitably strengthens “tae Reaction of the Right" 
and thus stands in the way of the “orderly progress of social democracy." 
The book is different from tke general run: 1 of work that has appeared on 
the subject of radicalism. . 


'K contribution of no small importance to the literature on proportional 
representation is to be found in John H. Humphreys" Practica: Aspects 
of Electoral Reform: A Study of the General Election, 1922 (London: 
P. S. King & Son, pp. 103). As a result of his analysis of the general 
election for the British Parliament in 1922, in particular, and also recenz 
elections in the* Dominions, Greece and France, Mr. Humphreys 
- concludes that representative democracy and ihe parliamentary system | 
are endangered by an electoral plan under which ‘‘there is no assured 
relation between the votes recorded on behalf of different parties and the X 
representation received, in Parliamen;." A scheme of proportional ` 
representation similar to the Hare svstem is then proposed as a remedy.’ 

With concrete examples irom European countries Mr. Humphreys 

. attempts to refute the argurnent that proportional representation tends 
to break down the two-parzy system. It is his opinion that in most 
continental countries where-this. system has been-adopted there are no 
--more parties-than-there were under the former single-member district. 
The: recent difficulties in maintaining parliamentary government in 
Italy, which many attribute to proportional representation, are in the 
‘belief of Mr. Humphreys due to other causes, especially to the fact that | 
representative mstitutions are of recent growth in that country and to: 
peculiar political and economic conditions. This is of interest in view 
of Premier Mussolini's proposal for elections in Italy. He also 
points out that the causes Zor numerous party groups in all countries 
lie deeper than the electora_ system, that they are to be found in new 
social and economic forces, and that since the splitting-up of parties is 
inevitable, England had better face the new conditions with a properly 
adjusted system of representation. 


` Å second edition of Lawrence B. Evaas' Leading Cases on International 
Law (pp. xxv, 852) has been published by Callaghan & Co. thus bringing. 
down to date the best general American collection of cases on the subject. 
The work has been materially enlarged by the inclusion of certain new 
topies and more complete treatment of others, changes made necessary 
largely because of the World War anc subsequent developments. All 
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the esses, 102 in number, which appeared in the original edition have 
been retained and 46 new ones Lava beer. added, thus increasing-the bulk 
of the volume by almost one-half. The 35tes, which are a most-valuable':” 
part of the volume have also been revise in light of the happenings of 
the past five years; for exaniple, the interesting diseussion on pages 
° 723-724 in which the editor writes: “In the course of the Great War 
several conditions developed which wil materially modify the law of 
war. . . . ,One of the first wl3eh will be modified or even 
abolished is that which distirguishes between combatants and non- 
combatants. In future wars ;he onlynon-combatants will be those 
who are physically unable to eontribute anything to the national re- 
sources. . ^". . .- This.is the -newtable- result.of orgünizing a . 


whole nation for war. .- '. . . -In She sécond place the old-dis- - 


tinction between contrabanc-ard non-coxtrabarid will be little regarded - 


, and will perhaps disappear. . . . . Inthe third place the inven- 
tion of the submarine and of forpecces which 2an be directed by 


radio makes impossible the maintenance o a blockade in accordance with 
the old rules.” Students af internaticral law are grateful that Mr. 
Evans has found time from his duties se counsel te the Brazilian Em- 
bassy at Washington to enlarge Lis excellent collection. . 


The Oxford University Press “through its American Branch has 
published a collection of Cases Tilusizatia General Principles of the Law 
of Contracts by John C. Miles, Kt, M.A., 3.C.L., and J. L. Brierly, M.A., 


. B.C.L. (pp. xvi, 528). The ecitors announce in the preface that this 


‘volume is intended as a compenion-bcck to Anson oh @ontracts and 
with the exception of a few brief quatations from American decisions they 
have confined themselves to Engish decisions. The book is chiefly 
interesting to American readers es a farther indication that the case- 
method of studying law is zaiming grosmd in England. It would, of 
course, be impossible to make an exkeustive collection even of the 
English cases on Contracts in sc small £ 2ompass, and the editors have 
intentionally omitted a number of cases v hich are generally to be found 
in American case-books on the subject. Within its avowed scope the 
book is attractively .and conveniently zrranged and it will doubtless 
prove a Kandy reference vokime for thes» who do not have ready access 
to the English repor ts. a 


Judge Edward Abbott Par-y o2 Englarc has written a series of dclight- 
ful essays under the title What fie Judg2 Thought (Alfred A. Knopf, pp. 
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283). : Short biographical sketches of Abraham Lincoln, William H. 
Seward, .Rufus Choate and Daniel O'Connell are given telling of their 
experience as attorneys, al of which is rich in anecdotes. The | 
essay on “Legal Outpatients" is an interesting discussion ‘of the cost 
of litigation in the English courts, especially to the poor; the causes for 
such costs, and description of what is being dcne to improve conditions - 
in various countries through arbitration and ccnciliation courts. Along 
the same line is the essay “‘Concerring Legal Reform" which shows that 
there is need for reform in the English judicia. system as well as in the 
American, inquires into existing defects of the law, and proposes meas- : 
ures ‘of reform. One of the ehief proposals is for a minister of law with ' 
power to coóürdinate and arrange the business of the English courts in. 
the mterests. of the community. Tne other essays cover a wide range, 
and are written in a lighter vein displaying a style and outlook.that are " 
genial and witty. : l 
me o he Raymond has added to his list of interesting biographical 
sketches The Life of Lord Roseberry (George H. Doran Co., pp. vii, 254). 
About four-fifths of the book is devcted to the public life of Lord Rose- 
berry. There are entertaining accounts of his personal loyalty toward 
Gladstone, his part in the famous Midlothian campaigns and how this 
. won for him a minor office in the ministry, of his visit to Australia, 
" which made him an imperialis; in opposition to the other Liberal leaders, 
his service as secretary of state for foreign affairs, and-his foreign policy, 
his work as chairman of the London County Council, the difficulties with 
Harcourt, the premiership and resignation from leadership, his agitation. 
for a reform: of the House o? Lords, opposition to home rule, the final 
split with the Liberal Party and his activities as a detached critic. 
Throughout Mr. Raymond emphasizes the meny sides and the puzzling 
character of Lord Roseberry. He was an aristocrat at heart; yet he 
was continually attacking and antagonizing the House of Lords and: 
looked upon his peerage as a handicap to his pclitical career. 
In the author's opinion Lord paa was a man of great possibili- . 
ties who never quite reached his goal. “In short," he writes, “the man 
wes a puzzle, and puzzles are always interesting. . e. . But 
apart from the interest which must cling to a echaracter.so enigmatic, 
there is a further reason lor believing that Lord Roseberry will be. 
' assigned an importance in Listory cuite disproportionate to his direct 
achievement. . . ... Thelast of the aristocratic Liberal statesmen, 
he will doubtless figure as the decisive factor in the destruction of the 
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Liberal party as he found it. . . » For though Lord Roseberry's 
efforts to transform the libere. party met with immediate defeat, it 
was he, and not those who ostensibly tdumphed, who was to determine 
the character of the New Libezalism. _t was little to the purpose that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman shut ou- his brilliant antagonist. 
Roseberian Imperialism eniere- in the »ersons of Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Haldane. Roseberier pseudo-socialism, in somewhat 
crude form, entered in the person of M-. Lloyd George.” At the same 
time it is pointed out that Lord Rosebercy lived to resent the application 
of both of these ideas. 


The Americanism of Theodorz Rooseve 4 (Houghtcn Mifflin Co., pp. vii, 
317), which is the third volume in th: series of publications of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Associaticn. contams a careful selection of striking 
passages from the late Presidenz's writixgs and speeches compiled under 
the editorship of Hermann Hagedorn. The book is divided into three 
parts. In the first part entitled '"The- Background” are stories taken 
from. Roosevelt/s earlier historizal wricmgs. The second part which is 
more important to students of zovern-aent is devoted to the “Roose- 
velt Philosophy" and sets forth his icbas on suca topics as the basis 
of good citizenship, national usity, p:zctieal politics, government and 
business, the judiciary, conservation, vass cleavage, national prepared- 
ness, nationalism, international relaziars and international organization 
for peace. At the time whez so mush is being said on both sides 
concerning Roosevelt’s attitude towarc a league of nations the section 
devoted to international organization for peace should be carefully ` 
read. The third part of the volume 2ntitled “The Man in Action" 
includes material of an autobiographical nature intended to show that 
Roosevelt practiced the “resizable ideals” that he preached. The 
editor has not only made his selection of material in a most judicious 
manner but the arrangement is such that the reader can follow step by 
step the unfolding of Roosevelt’s ideas regarding the duties of citizenship 
and his philosophy of government. ‘The book makes a very welcome 
supplement to Roosevelt’s Autsbiograrky which closed with 1908, since 
it contains numerous extracts tram his later writings. 


Students and teachers of American government and politics will find 
a large amount of fresh and usefvl illustrative materialin H. H. Kohlsaat’s 
From McKinley to Harding (Szibner's, pp. x, 285). The bulk of the 
book is taken up with storizs and personal impressions concerning 
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Presidents McKinley and Rcosevelt with whom Mr. Kohlsaat was most 
intimate, but there are als» chapters devoted to Taft, Wilson and , 
Harding, whom the author also knew personally. The volime is 
especially valuable because cf the ight it throws upon certain political 
episodes which have. been more or less shrouded in mystery. The 
section which has perhaps attracted most attention is the author's 
acccunt of how the word “gold” was forced into the Republican plat- 
form of 1896. Other significant portions are the chapters on ^McKinley 
Choosing His Cabinet” and the “Taft-Roosevelt Fight for the Presidency 
in 1912.” Mr. Kohlsaat has accom»anied many of kis impressions with 
copies of letters in his possession. There is not a dull page in the entire 
volume and the only regret is that the author did not extend some of his 
chapters so that we could have learned even more of the interesting 
details of our political life from one who has had an unusual opportunity ` 
to know the politics of the past quarter century from the inside. 


Damaged Souls by Gamaliel Bradford (Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. xi, 
284) ` includes biographical sketches of some half dozen persons, all 
of whom have in the past been subjected to severe public criticism and 
over some of whose lives there still hangs s cloud. Five of the figures 
were prominent in American history and polities— Thomas Paine, 
Benedict Arnold, Aaron Burr, John Rancolph, John Brown and Ben 


- ‘Butler. Mr. Bradford’s method of treatraent is somewhat unique in. 


‘that he emphasizes the psychologice! rather then the purely historical 


side of his characters and atzempts to giv2 the reader an insight into 
the thoughts, motives, moral qualities, anc purposes which guided the 


: lives of each, instead of an azcount of what eaca one did. The result 


is a group of biographical studies, wich is not only interesting raading’ 
but unusual in: point of view and technique. The essays on Thomas 
Paine and John Randolph are especially good. In regard to the latter 


. Mr. Bradford writes: “Of all this gfoup of demaged souls John Randolph ~ 


‘of Roanoke was in some respects the noblest; and for that very reason 


_ he seems the most pitifully and fatally dumssod (p. 128). 


The Editorials of Henry Waiterson, founder and for almost £ half- 
cenzury editor of the Lcuisville Courzer-/2urnat, have been compiled 
and edited with an introduct-on and notes by Arthur Krock (Geo. H. 
Doran Co., pp. x, 430). Two parts of the volume entitled “Political | 
Campaigns 1872-1916" and ‘‘Perscnalities,” Including about ore-half - 
of the book, deal almost entirely with poitieal subjects and contain 
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a vast amount of material which sheld be of.:-value to the ‘teacher... 


and student of American gcvertment. It is unnecessary to comment 
` on the vigor of style, the keer analysis, and the brilliance of intellect 
that are shown in these wr:tings from tae pen of one who is commonly 
regarded as the last of the great editockml writers. The study of these 
editorials in connection with a History of the period shows in a vivid 


way how an independent, coczegéous editorial. writer may influence . 


publie opinion. 36x 


Three Centuries of American Democracy (Henry Holt & Co., pp. 346) 
by William MacDonald is an aeeurate and readable history written 
especially for those “who want ta know ;Le main facts and the formative 
influences in the growth of the United States as a democratic nation, 
but who nevertheless have no tame to ad elaborate narratives or to 
study a series of books on special periods cr topics.” Theauthor hasbeen 
most skillful in condensing the eiief evexts connected with the history 
of the United States into a small volume -vithout destroying the propor- 
tion or neglecting significant facs and cevelopments. The book closes 
with a chapter devoted to “Potties and the American Mind," which 
expresses the idea that from tae framing ctthe Constitution on, “whether 
the tide ebbed or flowed, th» intellectua_ and moral life of the nation 
was inseparably bound up with pc izies: pæities of leadership and parties, 
politics of territorial expansion and wiklerness conquest, politics of 
states in conflict with the federal power, pelitics of slavery and disunion, 


polities of industry and econcm:» strergth" (p. 291). For college 


students in government who 2arnot take 3 course in American history, 
as well as for the general reader, thiz book should prove extremely help- 
ful and interesting. " 


A Primer of Citizenship by Mrz. Regineld De Koven (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., pp. x, 201) is intended for tke youtaful reader and future voter. 
It sets forth in a clear, interestirg and skzple manner the story of the 
founding of America, explains whet is mcant by good citizenship and 
patriotism, describes the evolution and present workings of our local, 
state and national governmerts, snd the meaning of law. The book 
closes with chapters on ‘‘Dangers to Our Government" and ‘What 
is a Republic?” There are some axrors arc omissions in the book such 
as the statement on page 80 taat ““Massaciusetts elects both Senators 
and Representatives to the State Legislature annually." In discuss- 
ing reforms in eity-governmenb any the ecmmission form is described 
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and no mentees is made of the manager p an. In discussing the four- 
‘teenth amendment the “due. process ef lew” and “equal protection" 
clauses are not mentioned. - 


The Stratford Company of Bostom. hes published An Epitome of 
. History by M. Louise McLaughlin pp. 85). As indicated by the 
title; the book is an outline setting forta in tabular form the chief 
events in the history of the world from 2arliest times to 1919. The 
data is arranged in four parallel calumns the first including develop- 
ments in government; the second in religion and philosophy; the third 
in literature, science and the arts; the fourth giving a list of important 
- events. There are a number of azrcrs cf fact and in proof-reading; 
. for example, “Thomas Jefferson became Fresident of the United States 

of America for the second time, 1540," and “The Monroe Doctrine 
formulated, 1825." The chronological crder is also somewhat con- 
fusing, and the distinction between facts listed under government and 
. those listed under important events .s net always clear. There is no 
" index and the table of contents is inadequate for a book of this nature. 


Roman Polities by Frank Frost Aboott (Marshall Jones, pp. vi, 177) 
which appears in the series entitled Ou: Debit to Greece and Rome.il- 
lustrates the dangers ruin as well as the profits derived from the study 
of politics by the comparative method ‘alone. Professor Abbott . 
examines the political institutions of Ronce with the use of only modern 
states (and usually only tke United States) as bases of evaluation. 
Some of his analogies, such as that bet-veen the senates of Rome and 
of the United States, are sirained. Cerain of his statements, such as 
that ‘‘the Roman system was pure perliamentary government in a 
higher degree than is the system in vogu in any modern state" (p. 82) 
are unwise in terminology if not in sabstance. On the other hand such 
comparisons as that of our referendum with the Roman senate's refer- 
endum of laws to the assembly is interesting, and the com»arison of 
the two imperialisms is striking anc useful. -The necessary brevity of 
the essay has encouraged looseness of statement, but it has also per- 
mitted suggestiveness and stimuletior. 


` The Founding of the Roman Empire by Frank Burr Marsh is the 
first Volume in the new series of Univesity of Texas Studies (Univer- 
sity of Texas, pp. vii, 323). The author shows how the Eoman Re- 
` publie broke down because of the sericus administrative and military 
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problems imposed by the co-quests of the Mediterranean wor Id, and 
how despotism was the resus cf the administrative necessities af the 
empire rather than the perscaa. chcice or character of Augustus. 


. The Macmillan Company has brought out in a uniform edition of 
eight volumes the various works of the late Henry C. Lea relating 
to the inquisition in the M-dd e Azes, in Spain, and in the Spanish 
dependencies. The series bears as ics general title The History of the 
Inquisition. Dr.Lea’s vclumes were recognized, at the time of their’ 
initial publication, as great cont-ibutiors to the history of a remarkable 
institution. Their repttcation Zor eomprehensiveness, accuracy, and 
vividness of style has not suffersd with the lapse of years. This series 
is one which_no historical library can afford to be without. 


Walter Geer’s volume on The French Revolution (Brentano’s, pp. 
413) possesses the merit of nis earder works on the two Napoleons. 
It is a historical sketch, feazurng the picturesque phases of the sub- 
ject and written in a vivid style _ Tae author has made himself familiar 
‘with the special literature of t52 period and has earnestly endeavored, 
. with some degree of suczess. tc avcid partisanship. The typography 
and HIHSUIAMORS are a ar fine. 


The Second Empire by Philip Guedalla (Putnams, pp. 457) is re- 
markable for the vigor end disiinctior of its style. As a pen-picture 
of Napoleon III, his miristers and nis court, this volume is hardly to 
. be.excelled in the English language. The author's aptness of phrasing 
and his facility in coining evigrams have enabled him to endow the 
book with an unusual degree cf literary attractiveness. 


The World Book Comanz has published A Short Social and Political 
History of Britain by R. L. Maekie “pp..439), which is intended for use 
in the lower classes of secondery schools. The author has been ex- 
tremely successful in produc:ng a clear and interesting narrative which 
presents important developmer.ts im their proper perspective. A list — 
of important dates and a carefully arranged synopsis are included in 
the volume which is above the average of secondary text books.. 


Students of history are tarning with increased interest to Anglo- 
American relations. The leze war brought to many a sense of the 
need for a better understanding and coöperation between the two great 
English-speaking peoples and cirected the attention of scholars to the 
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study of their relations. Jay's Treaty by Samuel Flagg Bemis (The 
Macmillan Co., pp. 271) comes at an opportune time. The author 
;, has examined carefully and extensively sou-ce-materials bearing upon 
the problem of the Canadian border. the commercial question and the 
European situation; and their effeet upor the instructions of the 
American plenipotentiary, as well as the weight each had upon the 
cabinet at London, is appraised. Professor Semis has made a valuable 
- ‘contribution to the present meager knowledge and understanding of 
- Anglo-American diplomacy between 1783 and 1796. Several very 
. interesting documents are attached, some of which have heretofore 
been inaccessible to the genera. reader. This book was awarded the 
$3000 prize offered by the Knights of Colum5us in 1922. 


England after the War, by C. F. G. Masterman ‘Harcourt, Brace & . 
Co., pp. 311) is a collection of essays Jescribing the changes which have 
come over various phases of English .ife, polKical, social, and economic, 
_as a result of the great conflict. W th greet perspicacity and an ad- 
mirable power of delineation the author demonstrates how far-reaching 
these changes have been. They have not beea mere changes in methods 
or machinery as applied to national ife, but reach down into the very 
foundations of British social organization. 


Professor A. Berriedale Keith has collected for the World Classics 
series, two volumes of Speeches and Documents on Indian Policy, 1750— 
` 1921. (Oxford University Press, London, 1922, pp. 386, 364). They 
include treaties, speeches, proz.amations ard acts concerning India, 


- ranging from the establishment of the East Indis company down to 


the Government of India Act cf 1918. 


Current Problems of M inioipal Government “pp. xii, 542) compiled by 
Lamar T. Beman is one of the most recent volumes in the Handbook 
Series published by the H. W. Wilson Company. The-book consists 
of selections from the writings cf numerous authorities and is divided 
into four parts. Part I is a gene-aldiscussior of American city govern- 
ment with particularly reference to the growth of cities, the evolution 
of municipal government in the United States, the evils of city govern- 
: ment and their causes. The remaining sectons consider the leading 

remedies proposed. Part JI takes up munidpal home rule; Part III 
is devoted to commission government; and Part IV to the city-manager 
.plan. There is an extensive bibliography for each part with references 
to periodical literature as well as to books; for the last three parts there 
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are discussions for and agzimst cach remedy proposed, as well as de- 
tailed affirmative and negative briefs While many of the extracts. 
are from well-known works, there are numerous “selections from less 
accessible sources such as newspapers, ocal bulletins, reports of special 
committees, statements from prominent persons, and so on, all of which 
increase materially the value of the work. This volume should be 
helpful not only as a reference 200k Lut also for discussion clubs, in, 
preparing debates, and in many other ways. 


Three Types of Practical Ethical Movements of the Last Half Century, 
by Leo Jacobs (The Macmillan Company, pp. xii, 184) is interesting 
chiefly for the subject matter with which it deals, rather than for the 
way in which it treats this sub:ect matter. The "three types of prac- 
tical ethical movements" are: (1) “Christian Socialism," (2) “The 
Social Ethical Movement,” mezning tre Social Settlement Movement, 
(3) “The Pure Ethical Movement,” taat is, the Ethical Culture Move- 
ment. The author is so tho-cughly convinced that in the ''Pure 
Ethical Movement rests “the hope >? the moral reform of our social 
order" that he does considerazly less than justice to the other two 
movements. There is, however, faicly adequate historical and ex- 
pository material presented for all three movements, and the book 
possesses some value on this account, for the nature and progress of 
these social reform movements is a subject deserving far greater at- 
tention than students have herezofore ziven it. 


Rear Admiral William S. Berson, a member and past chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, mas contributed a monograph to 
the Knights of Columbus Historical Series on The Merchant Marine 
(The Macmillan Company, pp. x, 18. It is essentially a description 
of the more recent attempts to develoc an American mercantile marine, 
introduced by a brief historice] survey of merchant shipping from the 
earliest times. Admiral Benscn acxnowledges his indebtedness to 
earlier’ historians, especialy pexs, Marvin, and Bates. The most 
valuable chapters are those in which he depicts the work of the shipping 
board and emergency fleet corporation, in which he played an impor- 
tant part during and after the war. Without pretense to an exhaustive 
study he offers an interesting summary of the policies which in recent 
years have actuated the government s efforts to fly the American flag 
on the seven seas. He offers 30 speciic solutions, but urges the neces- 
sity of an adequate merckans marine, ‘‘A necessity in time of war, 
a source of independence and strengzi in time of peace." 


~ 
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The Federal Reserve Systen Legisiation, Organisation and Operation 
by Henry Parker Willis, with an introduetion by Hon. Carter Glass, 
(Ronald Press pp. xiv, 1753) 18 à stardard work. The author, pro- 
fessor at Columbia, was the expert of the ouse banking and currency 


committee which reported the Federal Reserve Act, chairman of the 


federal reserve organization committee ef experis, and also for a 


. number of years secretary of the federal reserve board. He is thus in’ 


a position to, present an authoritative ana exhzustive account of the 
system, based on a vast amauni of first-hand irformation. Although 
very readable, the book is too long to be populer. It will command 


. attention, however, not only among ecorormists and bankers, but among 


students of politics who desirs accurate anc complete information about 
one of the leading problems of the presert. day. ‘The historian will 
also find in it significant remarks on the workings of Congress and war 


"finence. The sixty-seven chapters are grouped into three books: the 


passage of the Federal Reserve Act; Orgenizing the Federal Reserve 
System; and, the Federal Reserve System in Operation. Legislation, 
proposed and actual, is given in an appencix.. The student of politics 
will probably find Book I, and the chapters on banking and polities, of 
most interest. 


Alfred A. Knopf has published a volume on Principles of Public 
Finance by Hugh Dalton (pp. xii, 2081. oc the University of London. 
The first part discusses, by way òf introdaction, the nature of public 
finance, the main divisions and principles underlying the subject, and 


" the difference between publie,and private finance. Part II treats of 
public income with particular emphasts on the characteristics: of a 


good tax system and the effects of taxation cn the production and 
distribution of wealth. Part OI déals wth public expenditures including 
its objects, forms, and effecis; Part IV m devoted to publie debts. 
“The maximum social advantage" is regsrded as the most essential 
principle which should underlie a system of public finance, although it is 
recognized that application of the principle is often very difficult. 


A second edition of R. G. Hawtrey's Currency and Credit has just 
been published by Longmans, Green & Co. (pp. viii, 442). It deals 
not only with the usual topies of metallic money, credit, note issue, 
foreign exchange and crises, bat also with war finence and international 
indebtedness. ‘Throughout, money is treated as subsidiary to. credit. 
The new edition not only eortains the wea-th of historical and current 
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material of the first but also takes account of the changes since 1919. 
The author does not exalt any sngle practical measure as a panacea 
of current disorders, and considers zhe gcld standard the normal condition 
of things and its abandonmen: a temporary aberration. 


International. .Exchange, NormclLl ana Abnormal (The Ronald Pr ess," ec 


pp. vi, 600) by Thomas York, formerl; foreign exchange editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, while lacking som of the smoothness in presenta- 
tion of other works in this subjees, esoscially that of Professor Furniss, 
is of special value in giving clearly and fully a description of the highly 
involved dealings in the foreign 2xchange market, both under normal 
conditions and under those indwced y the presence of depreciated 
paper money. 


In (oss Democracy (Maomilgn, pp. xx, 493), James P. War- 
basse, president of the Codpsracive League of. America, presents an 
enthusiastic argument for eonsumers' coöperation. Despite tbe au- 
thor's:great knowledge of his subjes, many of his statements will 


not pass unchallenged bv the student cf politics, such as the following: 


Labour members of Parliamert ‘ have usually proved of little value to 
Labour and many of them have sold cut to the opponents of Labour” 


T4 


(p. 181); '"The State was sreated as ar organization in which the domi- | 


nant forces in society protected themselves against the suppressed 
forces" (p. 113); '"The codperat-ve Movement stands for the private 
ownership of property" (p. :3) : ‘“The criminal is a fiction created 
by the State" (p. 206). | 


The University of Chizago Press has.just/ published in its series, 
Materials for the Study of Buszess. The Worker in Modern Society, 
by Paul H. Douglas, Curtice N. Hiteisoek and Willard E. Atkins (pp. 
xii, 929). The readings, selected from many sources, desl primarily 
with American conditions and are gro ped under seven main headings: 
human nature and industry, the devslopment of economic organiza- 
tion, the worker in his relation io the market, security and risk, the 
worker’s’ approach to his problems, the employer's approaeh, the 
community’s approach. > 


A study of Cycles of Unemplægmeri in the United States, 1903-1922 
by William A. Berridgé (pp. xiii, 37) hes been published by The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company for the Eolla& Foundation for Economie Re- 
search. This is à very careful statistical analysis, which attempts to 
show not only the fluctuctions ia unemployment but also the relation 
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between unemployment and produzion, and the extent to which an 
index of unemployment is a -elisble barorreter of business conditions. 
Unemployment and Our Revenue PrcLHiem by John S. Codman (Huebsch 

pp. 64) is written from a widely different point of view. It is Mr. 
Codman's thesis that unempiovmen- is du» to our system of taxation 
and land tenure, which pena. ize industry, and as a cure-all he proposes 
a special tax on the privilege o? holding land, or in other words a 
form of single tax. 


Milton Nels Nelson’s Open Price Ássociation (University of Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, No. 2; pp. 240) contains a com- 
prehensive study of a recent form of associated activity among manu- 
facturers, which attempts to eliminate the wastes of ignorant com- 
petition and to avoid exploitation by monopolists. -Although the 
author modestly calls his study inz-oductory, not exhaustive, he has 
coniributed an account of this new movament which will be welcomed 
by students of economics and politics. He comes to the conclusion 
that the function of collecting, compiling, and disseminating business 
statistics should be turned over to the government. 


The Oxford University Press tkrouzh its American Branch has 
published several pamphlets containing addresses and lectures on 
subjects of interest to political seiertists. Among these are National 
Policy and Naval Strength, XVI to & Xia Century by Rear-Admiral H. 
W. Richmond; Adam Smith by W, =. Scott; and Law and the Humani- 
ties by J. E. G. De Montmorency. | 


. Among the recent monographs in the Studies in History, Economies 
and Public Law issued by Columbia University are The Bank of the 
State of Missouri by John Ray Cable (pp. 319); Legislative History 
of America’s Economic Policy Toward the. Philippines by José S. Reyes 
(pp. 205); The Regime oy the Interaational Rivers: Danube and Rhine 
by J. P. Chamberlain (pp. 317), and Led-u-Rollin and the Second French 
Republic by Alvin R. Calman (pp. £52). 


Three of the recent studies issued by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace through its Division of Economics and History are 
Expenditures of the Russo-Jasanese War by Gotaro Ogawa, Expendi- 
tures of the Sino-Japanese War, and Wer end Armament Bupenasiures 
of Japan by Giichi Ono. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF POLITICAL INTEREST 


BOOKS AND: PERIODICALS 


CLARENCE A. BERDAHL 


University of IIinois 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC LAW 
Books . 


Adams, James Truslow. Revolutionary New England, 1691-1776. Boston, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. - 

Alexander, Harold David, comp. Benders hand book for grand jurors; their 
powers and duties. 9th ed. Pp. 56. N. Y.. M. Bender & Co. 

Atkinson, Raymond C. The effests of tax limitation upon local finance in 
Ohio, 1911-1922. Pp. ix-+ 138. Cleveland, Privately printed. 

Burgess, John W. Recent changes in American constitutional theory. N.Y., 
Columbia Univ. Press. 

‘Burton, Theodore E. The constitusion of the United States. Its origin and 
distinctive features. New Haven, Vale Univ. Press. 

Builer, Nicholas Murray. Euilding the american nation. Pp. 310. N. Y., 
Scribner’s. 

Clifford, Philip Greeley. Nethan Clifford, democrat. Pp. ix 4-356. N.Y., 
Putnam’s. 1922. 

Fair, Eugene. Public administration in Missouri. (Bulletin of the State 
Teachers’ College, Pol. Sci. Series No. 1.) 2p. 270. Kirksville (Mo.), Journal ^ 
Printing Co. i i 

Hendrick, Burton J. The Jews ir Americe. N. Y., Doubleday, Page. 

Hennessy, Francis. Citizen or subject. N. Y., Dutton. 

Holt, Lucius Hudson. The elementary Sraa plob of modern government. 
Pp. x + 576. N. Y., Macmillar.. 

Institute for Donee Researck. Service monographs of the U. 8. govern- 
ment: Bernhardt, Joshua. The reilroad Labor board. Pp. 83. Bernhardt, 
Joshua. The division of conciliaticn. P3.47. Holt, W. Stull. The bureau of 
publie roads. Pp. 128. Schmeskebier, Laurence F., and Eble, Francis X. A. 
The bureau of internal revenue. Pr. 283. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 

Johnson, Willis E., and Ransom, Frenk L. Community civics. Pp. 302. 
Mitchell (S.D.), Educator Supply Co. 

Lindquist, G. E. E. The red man in the United States. N. Y., Doran. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, ed. The federalist. New ed., with introduction by 
Charles W. Pierson. N. Y., Putnarj's. 
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Lyndon, Lamar. Rate making for publie utilities. Pp. vii + 209. N. Y., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

McElroy, Robert. Grover Cleveland, tha man and statesman. 2 vols. N. Y., 
Harper’s. 

McIiwain, Charles H. The American revolution. N. Y., Macmillan. 

McKee, M. M. The ship sutsidy question in United States politics. (Smith 
College Studies in History, vol MEL no. 1. Pp. 60. Northampton (Mass.), 
Smith College. 

Miller, William Kis. omdlidored United States income tax laws since 
1909, with regulations and digest of court decisions and unofficial rulings. Pp. 
1523. N. Y., Commerce C-_eering House. 

Morgan, Charles Stillman, The regulation ard management of public utilities. 
(Hart, Schafiner & Marx Prize Essay.) Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 

Morse, Anson D. Parties and party leaders. Pp. 238. Boston, Marshall 
Jones. 

Murphy, David A. ‘The eighteenth amendment. Pp. 108. N. Y.. Peter P. 
Mulligan. 

National Industrial Conference Beard, The immigration problem in the 
United States. (Research Repcrt No. 58.) Pp. vii + 1380. N. Y., Nat. Indus- 
trial Conf. Board. 

Reyes, José S. Legislative history of America’s economic policy toward the 
Prilippines. (Columbia Univ. Studies in Hist., Econ., and Pub. d ) Pp. 
205. N. Y., Longmans. 

Stimson, redo Jessup. The American constitution. As it d private 
rights. N. Y., Seribner's. 

Turkington, Grace A. My country; a texthook in civics and patriotism for 
young Americans. Pp. v + 41& Boston, Ginn & Co. 

Walnut, T. Henry, ed. Prohibition and its enforcement. Pp. iv + 285. 
Annals Am. Acad. Sept., 1923. 

Willis, Henry Parker. The federal reserve system. Pp. 1765. N. Y. Ronald 
Press. 

Young, James T.. The new Americen government and its work. (Second 
revised edition.) Pp. xvi + 743. N. Y., Macmillan. 


Articlss 


Administrative Law. Constitutional aspects of American administrative 
law. Cuthbert W. Pound. Am. Bar Assos. Jour. July, 1923. 

Agricultural Relief. Legislation for the farmers, parkers and grain exchanges. 
G. O. Virtue. Quar. Jour. Eeor., Aug., 16283. 
. Grain marketing under government rule. Edward Jerome Dies. 
World's Work. Aug., 1923. 
The agricultural credits act af 1928. V. N. Valgren. Am. Econ. 
Rev. Dept., 1923. 

Amendment. Perils to be apprehended from amending the constitution. 
A. M. Holding. Am. Law. Rev. July-Aug., 1923. 

Budget. Practical problems arising in the administration of the national 
budget system. Herbert M. Lord, Econ. World. July 21, 1923. 
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Child Labor Case. ‘The ckild-lebor cases and the constitution. William A. 
Sutherland.. Cornell Law Quaz. lune, 1923 ` 

Civil Service. The administratton of the federal reclassification law. Robert 
Moses. The one-man civil service commission in Maryland. Fred Telford. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. June, July, 1923 

Coal Control. The coal 2»murission reports. George Soule. , New Repub. 
July 25, 1923. l 
The terms of settlement of the anthracite coal mining controversy 
proposed by Governor Pinchet. Zrihur Recumond Marsh. Econ. World. Sept. 
1, 1923. 





Coal control and the zonstitution. Charles Kellogg Burdick. No. 
Am. Rev.. Sept., 1928. 

Congress. What’s the matter with congress? Frank Wheeler Mondell. Rev. 
of Revs. July, 1923. 

Constitution. Unusual fais about the ecnstitution. Cleveland Cabler. Am. 
Law Rev. May-June, 1923. n 
. Back to the constitution. Daæv-d C. Stephenson. Spotlight. July. 

Compromises of the Constitction. Randolph Harrison. Const. 
Rev. July, 1923. s 

Constitutional Law. Twenty years of Mr. Justice Holmes’ constitutional 
opinions. Feliz Frankfurter. Harvard Lav Rev. June, 1923. 
Decisive battles of constitutional law. V. The Dartmouth college 
case. VI. The Charles River bricge case. VII. The Genesee chief. F. Dumont 
Smith. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, July, Aug., 1923. 

Federal Aid. Federal ai: legislation. Charles K. Burdick. Cornell Law 
Quar. June, 1923. 

Federal Relations. Development of the federal idea. Marvin B. Rosenberry. 
No. Am. Rev. Aug., 1923. 
Limit of state and -ederal jurisdiction. Maurice Donahue. Am. : 
Bar Assoc. Jour. : Aug., 1923. 
Federal encroachmen:s upon state sovereignty. Edward P. Buford. 
Va. Law Register. Sept., 1€23. 

Fraud Orders. Closing she mail box ic frauds. Making erooked promotion 
unprofitable. Harry S. Nex. World’s Work. July, Aug., 1923. . 

Good Roads. Financing higbways in Texas. W. M. W. Splawn. South- 
western Pol. and Soc. Sei. Quar. June, I023. 

Immigration. World m:grations and. American immigration. Judson C. 
Welliver. Rev.of Revs. Aug., 1923. 
Shall we restrict immigration" (1) Selective immigration. James 
John Davis. (2) Immigration and indussrv. John Emmett Edgerton. Forum. 
Sept., 1923. i Ü l 


























Selecting citizens. Cornelia James Cannon. No. Am. Rev. Sept. 
Injunction. The injunction aad the ra_lcoad strike. O. R. McGuire. George- 

town Law Jour. May, 1923. 

. California justice. Zechariah Chafee, Jr. New Repub. Sept. 19. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The interstate commerce commission as 

an arbiter of the general.ecomomio life of tàe country. Arthur Richmond Marsh. 

Econ. World. June 30, 1925. 
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Judicial Review. .Curbing the supreme court. Joseph D. Sullivan. George- 
town Law Jour. May, 1923. 

The power of the courts to ceclare laws unconstitutional. Warren 
H. Pillsbury. Calif. Law Rev. July, 1623. 

The attack upor. the supreme court. Ira Jewel Williams. Const. 
Rev. July, 1923. 

The supreme court/s fve to four decisions. Thomas J. Norton. Am, 
Bar. Assoc. Jour. July, 1923. 

Shall the congress rule? Eugene McMillan. Central Law Jour. 
Aug. 5, 1923. 

Ku Klux Klan. Counter-mining the <1 klix Elan. The ku klux klan in the 
middle west. Ancestry and end of the ku xlux klan. Robert L. Duffus. World's 
Work. July, Aug., Sept., 1923. 

Labor Disputes. Rights and privileges in labor controversies. JE. S. T. 
Yale Law Jour. June, 1923. , 

Federal intervention m labor disputes. II. Marjorie Jean Bonney. 
Minn. Law Rev. June, 1923. | 

Problems in recent labor decisions in Illinois. John H. S. Lee. 
Il. Law Rev. June, 1923. E 

. The Kansas court of mdustr:el reiations, its spokesmen, its record. 
Herbert Feis. Quar. Jour. Econ. Aug., 1923. 

Legislature. Our legislative mills. I. California—the home of tke split 
session. Victor J. West. II. Oregon. Elbet Bede. Nai. Mun. Rev. July, 
Sept., 1923. 

Minimum Wage Decision. The minimum wage act. A. 4. B. Ill. Law Rev. 
June, 1923. 























Minimum wage for women. E. N. G. Calif. Law Rev. July, 1923. 

Monopoly Laws. About our monopoly !zws. John H. Atwood. Am. Bar. 
Assoc. Jour. July, 1923. i 

Naturalization. Aliens: naturalization: who is a "white" verson? R. L. H., 
Jr. Calif. Law Rev. July, 1923. 

Negro Problem. The negro exocus from bhe south. Eric D. Walrond. Should 
the cclor line go? Robert W atsan Winston. The nezgro’s greatest enemy. Marcus 
Garvey. Current Hist. Sept., 1923. 

Nonpartisan League. The nonpartisan league snd some of its North Dakota 
experiments. H. C. Young. Const. Rev. duly, 1923. 

The political cyclone in Norti Dakcta. La Follette, Shipstead, 
and the embattled farmers. Erookhart, Eowel, and ‘Brother Charley" Bryan. 
Chester H. Rowell. World’s Work. July, Aug., Sept., 1923. 

North Carolina. The march of progress in North Carolina. Carl K. Hill. 
Nat. Mun. Rev. Sept., 1923. 

Ordinance Power. Ordinance making rcwers of the president. James Hart. 
No. Am. Rev. July, 1923. 

Personal Politics. Personal polities in Indiana, 1816-1840 (continued). Adam 
A. Leonard. Ind. Mag. Hist. June, 1928. 

Political Geography. The development of trans-Mississippi political geogra- 
phy. Ruth L. Higgins. Ia. Jour. Hist. and Pol. July, 1923. 
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Politics. Progressivism, oki and 22w. Charles Merz. Atlan. M. July, 1923. 
Problems and politics ic the United States. Round Table. June. 
The democratic dark horse pasture. Mark Sullivan. World's Work. 
July, 1923. . l l 
The farmer-labor fiasco at Chicago. Robert Morss Lovett. New 
Repub. July 18, 1923. 
The third party movement. George Henry Payne. Forum. Sept. 
Populist Party. The economic bass of the populist movement in Iowa. Her- 
man Clarence Nixon. Ia. Jour. Hiss. and Pol. July, 1923. 
Porto Rico. Progress (and poverty} in Forto Rico. Arthur Warner. Nation. 
Aug. 15, 22, 1923. 
Our quarter century in Porto Rico. Arthur Warner. Century. 

















Sept., 1923. 

President. M. Calvin Coolidge. Augustin Leger. Rev. de Paris. Aug. 15. 
The late Presidert Herdrg and the succession. J. D. Whelpley. 
Fort. Rev. Sept., 1923. 


Harding—man and presicent. Judson C. Welliver. Rev. of Revs. 








Dept., 1923. 

Primary. The tory and ihe primary. -eorge Henry Payne. Forum. Aug., 
1923. 

Prohibition. La dernière offensive prohibitioniste aux Etats-Unis. Georges 
Lecha-üier. Le Correspondant. July 10, 1923. 
Majority rule the test of prchibition. Wayne B. Wheeler. Four 
years of prohibition. Robert E. Corradini Current Hist. Aug., Sept., 1923. 
The drink problem in the Jnited States. Sir Harry Perry Robinson. 
Nine. Cent. Sept., 1923. 
Le régime sec aux États-Unis. P. Desfeuilles. Mercure de France. 
Sept. 1, 1923. i 

Public Utilities. State and muniz.pal cwnership of public utilities from the 
insurance man's point of view. Henry Suaft Ives. Econ. World. July 7, 1923. 

State Administration. Pennsylvamia r2organizes. Leonard P. Fox. Nat. 
Mun. Rev. Sept., 1923. 

State Compacts. The Colorado river problem. II. N. E. Corthell. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1923. 

" Supreme Court. Histories of the supreme court of the United States written 
from the federalist point of view. Charlas Grove Haines. Southwestern Pol. 
and Soc. Sei. Quar. June, 1923. 

The golden age of the supreme court. James M. Beck. Am. Law 
Rev. July-Aug., 1923. 

Taxation. Relief from double taxazion cf personal incomes. John MacArthur 
Maguire. Yale Law Jour. June, 1923. 
State income and taxation. E. T. Miller. Southwestern Pol. and 
Soc. Sei. Quar. June, 1923. 
Retroactive taxation. 7C" W. D. Duke. Va. Law Register. Aug. 
Generally unnoted purpeses Jor which the national government 
spends the money of the tax payers. William P. Helm, Jr. Econ. World. 
Aug. 18, 1923. ; 
The crying need for unterm and equitable inheritance tax laws in 
the United States. Theodore S. Cacr. Eeon. World. July 14, 1923. 
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Uniform Legislation. Les tendances è l'ua-dfieation du droit aux Etats-Unis. 
Ed. Lambert. Bull. Mens. Légis. Comp.  Apr.-June, 1928. 
Uniformity of regulatory laws throagh federal models. J. P. Cham- 
berlatn. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. June, 1€23. 

‘Water Rights. Interstate rights in intersocte streams in the arid west. L. 
Ward. Bannister. Harvard Law Rev. Jane, 12323. 

Woman’s Party. The woman’3 party—rigai or wrong? Elizabeth Grendower 
Evans and Carol A. Rehfisch. New Repzb. Sept. 26, 1923. 





FOREIGN AND COMPARAT VE GOVERNMENT 
Boots 


Anon. The mirrors of Franze. Translated by Winifred Katzin. N. Y., 
Knorf. 

Bernes, George N. From workshop to var sehinet! London, Herbert Jenkins. 

Bauer, Otto. Die cesterreichissher Rsvoli-icn. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener 
Volkebuchhandlung. 

Bianchini, Giuseppe. Rivoluzione 
“La Stampa Commerciale.” 

Bigham, Clive. The chiei ministers of England, 920-1720. N. Y., Duiton. 

Bryant, Sophie. Liberty, order and lew: sander native Irish rale, a study in 
the book of the ancient laws of Ireland Po xxii + 399. London,Hsrding & 
More. 

D'Herbigny, Michel. La tyrannie scviétiqu» et le malheur russe. Paris, 
Éditions Spes. j 

Dibelius, Wilhelm von. England. 2 vols. Berlin, Deutsche Verlage-Anstalt. 

Ewart, John S. Canada and British wars. ?p.88. Ottawa, John 8, Ewart. 

Ferris, William. The Gaelic commcawea th: being the political and eco- 
nomie programme for the Irish progressive party. Pp. xi + 161. Dublin, 
Talbot Press. 

Gcrdiner, A. G. The life of Siz William Hareourt. 2 vols. N.Y., Doran. 

Gergolini, Pietro. The fascist movemens in Italian life. Transla zed and 
edited by M. D. Petre. London T. Fisker Uawin. 

Graves, Philip. Palestine: the land cf three faiths. London, Cape. 

Hahn, W., and Lilienfeld-Tcel, A. 2. Dar neue Kurs in Russland. Pp. 
108. Jena, Fisher. 

Hessen, I. V., pub. Arkhiv rousskci revolatzii (archives of the Russian 
revolution). Vols. I-X. Berlin. Logos. 

James, Herman G., and Martin, Perc; A. The republics of Latin America. 
N. Y., Harper’s. 

K-asnof, P. N. From the boeid eagle to the rec flag (1894-1921). 4 
vols. Pp. 1553. N. Y., Brentano’s. 

Loening, Hellmuth. Die Verfassung ces Landes Thüringen. Pp. 116. Wei- 
mar, Panses Verlag. 

Lutz, R. H. The German revolution af 1953-19. Pp. 186. Palo AK Stan- 
ford Univ. Press. 1922. 

M:Cracken, W. D. The new Palestine. Pr.406, London, Cape. 


' iascizt& e partito liberale. Milano, 
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Martin, Charles E., and George, William H. Representative modern consti- 
tutions. Los Angeles: Times-Mirror Press. 

Maslof, S. S. Russia sfter four years of seven: Pp. 237. London, 
P. S. King. 

Mattern, Johannes. Baveria and the Eeich. "The donis over the law for the 
protection of the republic, (Jcohms Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Pol. 
Sel, series XLI, no. 3.) Pr. 126. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 

Meiszner, O. Das neue Staatsracht des Reichs und seiner Lander. Pp. 359. 
Berlin, Hobbing. 

Mercier, Maurice. La formatior de l'étet tchécoslovaque. Paris, Crès. 

, Montandon, George. Deux ars chez Aoithak et chez les bolehéviques. Pp. 
318. Paris, Alcan. 

` Nygh, W.J. C. A. La politique financière Pas Pays-Bas pendant la guerre. 
Pp. 129. La Haye, Nijhoff. 
^ O’Brien, William. The irish revolution ind how it came about. Pp. 468. 
London, Allen & Unwin. 

Robertson, J. M. Mr. Lloyd. Seoras aud liberalism. Pp. 128. London, 
Chapman & Dodd. 

Rothstein, Andrew, ed. The soviet coastitution. Pp. 142. London, Labour 
Pub. Co. 

Téry, Simone. En Irlande, ce la guerre d'indépendance à la guerre civile, 
1914-1923. Paris, Flammarion. 

Vermeil, Edmond. La ecnstisusion de Weimar et la principe de la “demo- 
cratie allemande." Straskourg, Librairie Istra. 

Williams, E. T. China yesterday and today. N. Y., Crowell. 

Woodhead, H. G. W., ed. Tke China year book, 1923. Pp. xxxviii + 1243. 
London, Bk id Marshall. 


Artictes 


Australia. State paterna_ism in the Antipodes. F. A. W. Gisborne. Quar. 
Rev. July, 1923. 

-. Wages regulation and ehildren's maintenance in Australia. Paul 
H. Douglas. Quar. Jour. Econ. Aug.. 1923. 

Austria. Vólkerrechtliche Be-aerkungsn zur österreichischen Bundesverías- 
sung. Josef L. Kunz. Annalen Deutschen Reichs. No. 3/4, 1921/22. 

l Le relèvement de l'Autriche ez la reprise de son commerce extérieur. 
Charles Rist. Rev. Pol. et Parl.’ June, 1923. 

, Belgium. Fleming versus Walloon. Henry de Man. Atlan. M. July, 1923. 
The Flemish demanc. for autonomy. Hubert Langerock. Current 
Hist. Aug., 1923. i 

Brazil. Brazil yesterday and icday. Eugene Seeger. Current Hist. July, 
1923. 

British Empire. The new imper:al problem. Round Table. June, 1923. 

. Canada, the empire, and the imperial conference. W. P. M. Kennedy. 
Contemp. Rev. June, 1923. 

. Le statut des dominicng. Hezri Rolin. Bev Droit Inter. et Légis. 
Comp. No. 2-3, 1923. 
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British Empire. Is British empire eecrcmic unity possible? Sir Travers 
Clarke. Malaya and the empire. r. O. Weatedt. Nine. Cent. July, 1923. 
The imperial constitution end th» imperial conference. A. Berrie- 
dale Keith. Empire or commonwealth? Sa C. Alexander Herris. Edin. Rev. 
July, 1923. f 








The British commonwealth of nztions. Sir Robert L. Borden. Yale 
Rev. July, 1923. 
Britain's far-flung empire of th» sea. Johannes Lepsius. Current 
Hist. Aug., 1923. 

———-. The peopling of the British empire. A arold Coz. Foreign Affairs. 
Sept., 1923. | 

Bulgaria. La Bulgarie depuis la paix. Ce L. Lamouche. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 
June, 1923. 








Die politische und wirtschaftliche Lage in Bulgarien. Gustav Herit. 
Österreich. Rundschau. June, 1923. 

A peasant statesman: Alexancer Stambulisky. A. L. Kennedy. 
The Bulgarian revolution. H. Charles Wocas. Fert. Rev. Aug., 1923. 

The Bulgarian coup and afterwards. v. Walter Collins. Contemp. 
Rev. Sept., 1928. 

Stambulisky’s last days. Constantine Siephanove. Current Hist. 











Sept., 1923. 

Canada. A treaty and a signature. Sir John Willison. The first assembly 
in lower Canada. F. H. Soward. Canadian Hist. Rev. June, Sept., 1923. 
The treaty making power o? Carada. A. Lawrence Lowell. Foreign 
Affairs. Sept., 1923. -~ l 
The agrarian movement in Crtario. Peter H. Bryce. Current 
Hist. Sept., 1923. 

Central Europe. The future of zhe cent-£l European states. Dudley Hecth- 
cote. Fort. Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Reaction triumphant in central Europe. Emil Lengyel. Current 

Hist. Sept., 1923. 

China. La politica bolscevica in Cina. Aurelio Palmieri. Politica. Jan.-Feb. 
Le bilan d'une année de palitiq1e en Chine. André Duboscg. Rev. 
Pol et Parl. Aug., 1923. 

Czechoslovakia. Le tribunal constitutionnel tchécoslovaque. Ed. Peska. 
Rev. Droit Pub. et Sci. Pol. Apr.-June, 1323. 

La vie politique en Tehéeoslovaquie. Emmanuel Cenkov. Rev. 

Pol. et Parl. May, 1923. 

American influence on political thought in Czechoslovakia. Vaclav 

Paril. Am. Pol. Sei. Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Dr. Edouard Benes. R. H. 3ruce Lockhart. Fort. Rev. Sept. 
Denmark. Politiske interviews. N. P. Jensen. Tilskueren. Aug., 1923. 
Esthonia. The communist menace m Esthonia. Andrew Pranspill. Current 

Hist. Sept., 1923. 

France. Economic Conditions. La situacion financière de la France exposée 
aux Américains, Robert Masson. Rev. Pcl. et Parl. June, 1923. 

The economic and financial sitcction of France: Paul Duran. Econ. 

World. July 7, 1923. 
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France. Economic Conditions. Le déoopulation de la France, ses dangers et 
ses causes. Ambroise Got. Mercure de France. Aug. 1, 15, 1923. 
- France and her zolonisl resoicces. Denis Gwynn. Contemp. Rev. 
Sept., 1923. l 





Government. Teoria e -ealis nella costituzione francese del 1791. 
Francesco Ercole. Politica. Jan.-Feb., _£23. 

. L'aspect actuel de la Bune electorale. Georges Bonnefous. Rev. 
de Paris. June 1, 1923. 

: Pour la vraie représenjetion ce la France. E. Aubry-Vitet. Rev. 
Deux Mondes. June 1, 192é. 

La fintite-cous de justice xt la révision de la constitution. H. Morel- 
let. Rev. Pol. et Parl. July, 1923. 

Parliamentary commiss.cns ia, France. I. Lindsay Rogers. Pol. 
Sci. Quar. Sept., 1923. 

Politics. The French moconar2hists of today. Lowell J. Rogatz. 
Nationalists and radicals at grios Xi France. Joseph Caillauz. The strength 
of Poinearé's leadership. William dMeacDaenald. Current Hist. July, Sept., 1923. 
Der franzósische Nationalismus. Ferdinand Lion. Neue Rundschau. 
Aug., 1923. : 

The rise of the spirit cf Frerch inipesicn. G. Chatterton- Hill. 
Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Germany. Germany revisited. £.D.icLeren. Contemp. Rev. June, 1923. 
Five years of democracy in Germany. Thomas Mann. Current 
Hist. July, 1923. 

The German arobi. Joha Leyland. Gérman financial chaos. 
Robert Crozier Long. Fort. Rev. culy, Sspt., 1923. 

L'Alemagne d’hier—Le premier craquement de l'empire (1917 »: 
Gabriel Hanotaux. Rev. Deux Iicrdes. Aug. 1, 1923. 

Germany’s new lator legslation. Emil Frankel. Annals Am. Acad. 






































Sept., 1923. 
Great Britain. Economic Policy. Mr. Chamberlain’s housing bill. Christo- 

pher Addison. The financial situaticn and capital levy. Sir Alfred Mond. The 

food marking bill. W.M. R. Prirngie The regulation of wages. Sir Hugh Bell. 

Contemp. Rev. June, July, Sept., B23. 

Housing. Sir Arthur Gr-fith Boscawen. Quar. Rev. July: 1923. 

England's gigantic tax Durdam. J. Ellis Barker. Current Hist. 








Aug., 1928. 

Government. Reform of ths hore of lords and the government resolu- 
tions of 1922. H. B. Lees-Samth. Deonenres. June, 1923. 

The judicial committes of tha privy council. Viscount Haldane. 
Empire Rev. July, 1923. 

Cabinet-making and terple-bvilding. J. A. ER. Marriott. A lusus 
parliamenti—Dublin university -epcesentation, 1801-1922. J. G. Swift Mac- 
Neill. Fort. Rev. July, Sept., 1927. 

Development of the British constitution in the last fifty years. 
Earl of Birkenhead. ` Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. Sept., 1923. 

Politics. Labor’s rise to power in Great Britain, Sidney Webb. 
Current Hist. July, 1923. 
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Great Britain. Politics. Persomalities and. politics. W. Permewan. Nine 
montks of conservatism. Curio. The prime zrinister's position. W. Perme- 
wan. Fort. Rev. July; Aug., Seps., 1923: 

The European aspects of Britain's gabinet changes. Frank H. 
Simonds. British parties and polities. P. W. Wilson. Rev. of Revs. July. 
Whai the workmen sre thinking. Father J. B. McLaughlin. 
The tragi-comedy of liberal reunion. Stuart Hcegson. Nine. Cent. July. 

The session. W. M. E. Pring:e. Contemp. Rev. Aug., 1928. 

The new prime minister. lax D. Cclein. The British cabinet end 
its implications. E. T. Raymond. His Majesvy s opposition. E. T. Raymond. 
Atlan. M. Aug., Sept., 1923. 

Hungary. Hungary since the armistice. Ceni László Széchényi. No. Am. 
Rev. July, 1923. E 

India. Sur un nationalisme indien, Thérèse Lcvauden. Mercure de France. 
May 25, 1823. * 
The Ghandi movement in India. W. H. Roberts. Pol. Sci. Quar. 

















June, 1923. 





Some recent literature on dininos end polities in lda: Mrs. V. 
Anstey. Economica. June, 1923. 
" India’s new poliey—prctecticn. S&t- Montagu de P. Webb. The. 
grave problem of India today. Sir Patrick Fegen. Nine. Cent. July, Sept. 
New India and temperance reijorn. Rev. H. Crawford Wallers. 
The Sikh problem in the Punjab (1920-1923). Sir John Maynard. Contemp. - 
Rey. Aug., Sept., 1923. 

Ireland. Ireland as it is. Round Table. Jame, 1923. 
A great Irish official, Siephen Gwyan. The re-shaping of Ireland. : 
H. A. Law. Contemp. Rev. June, Sepz., 1925. - E 

—— ——. The new dominion. A,rexande Brady. Canadian Hist. Rev. Sept. 
Significance of the Irisa Free State. W. P. M. Kennedy. No. Am. 
Rev. Sept., 1923. 

Italy. L'expérience italienne. I. II. III. IV. Maurice Pernot. Bev Deux. 
Mondes. May 1, 15, June 15, Aug. 1, 1923. 
Mussolini eugiitted 0i despotism. A. L. Frothingham. Current 
Hist. July, 1923. 
Six months of fascist government James Murphy. Fort. Rev. 




















Aug., 1923. 





Nine months of fascismo. William Miller. Contemp. Rev. Aug. 
Japan. Japan under Premier Eato’s überal regime. ` Gardner L. Herding. 
Current Hist. July, 1923. ; 
Cross-currents in Japan. Marguerite E. Harrison.. Atlan. M. July. 
Jugoslavia. Jugoslavia today. Hami-ton Fisk Armstrong. Foreign Affairs. 
June, 1923. 








Jugoslavien nach dea Waalen. Alfred Rappaport. Österreich. 
Runcschau. July, 1923. 

La convulsion politique Yougo-flave.: Jika Rankovitch. Rev. 
Mondiale. July 1, 1923. i 
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Kenya. Kenya. Round Table. - June; 1323. 
The Christian church anc the colour bar. John H. Harris. Two 
African policies. E. D. Morel. Contenip. Fev. June, Sept., 1923. 
The “Indian Question” ix Kenya. O. Watkins. Fort. Rev. July. 
————,. The Kenya decision. F. €. Store. Nine. Cent. Sept., 1923. 
Britain’s imperia. problem in Kenya eolony. Llewelyn Powys. 
Current Hist. Sept., 1923. 

Latin America. Democracy in Hispanic America. M ary Wilhelmine Wiiliams. 
No. Am. Rev. Sept., 1923. 

Latvia. The constitution of Latvia. James K. Pollock, Jr. Am. Pol. Sei. 
"Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Legislation. Review of lezisletion, 1921., Sir Lynden M acassey, Cecil T 
Carr, arid others." Jour. Comp. Legis. 2nd Inter. Law. Aug., 1923. 

Lithuania, La Lithuanie. S. F. Lop. Rev. Mondiale. Sept. 1, 1923. 

Peru. The reign of terror in Pera. Cerlos Concha. Current Et J uly, 
1923. f 

Poland. Józef Pilsudski, arisiocrat-revolutionary. Ralph Builer. Atlan. 
M. Aug., 1923. 
The menace of new Pcland. TF. A. Raiski. Current Hist. Aug. 
, Rumania. Grossrumänien. Wilhelm Gülch. Österreich. Rundschau. June. . 
The new constitution of Rumenia (complete text). Current Hist. 

















Sept., 1923. . : ; 

Russia. Les finances de la république E soviets, A. Michelson. La chute, . 
de la monarchie en Russie. P. P. Cronsky. Rev. Pol. et. Parl. May, July, 
Can Russia “coms baek?  Liecoln Hutchinson. Pol. Sci. Quar: 





June, 1923. 
La famine de 1922 et les conžitions économiques actuelles de la Russie. 
Pacificus. Souvenirs d'une s2ciacisce russe (I'e partie). Tatiana Alexinsky. 
La Grande Rev. June, Aug., 1923. 
. Thebolshevistinferno. Capi. E. C. Cos. Nine. Cent. ‘July, 1923. 

. Soviet Russia's grim battle against religion. Louis Fischer. Cur- 
rent Hist. July, 1923. 
Russia—1923. Frédijoj Nensen. New Repub. July 4, 18; Sept. 5 
. Y a-t-il une évoluticn du bclehevisme? Ct Kokovizoff. Rev. 
Deux Mondes. July 15, 1923. 
Russian posterevoldtigasy nationalism. „Prince M melt Contemp. 
Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Siberia. Le bolchévisme en Sibérie. L. H. Grondijs. - Mercure de France. 
July 15, 1923. 

Spain. La situation et les prodléemes de L| Espagne. Salvador Canals. Le 
Correspondant. May 25, 1923 

Switzerland. Democracy ve. demagogy: the Swiss referendum and confisca- 
tory taxation. I. II. W. E. gaprard. Pol Sci. Quar. June, Sept., 1928.  — 
. Swiss initiative voze of Dezember 3, 1922. Robert C. Brooks. Am. 
Pol Sei. Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Turkey. New Turkey. Ben Kendim. Edin. Rev. July, 1923. 
Will the anchor hold? William T. Ellis. Rev. of Revs. Sept. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Boorse , 


u 


-Ashmead-Borilett, Ellis. The tragedy of certral Europe. Pp. 320. London, 
Butterworth. i 

Asquith, Herbert Henry. The genesis oc the war. N. Y., Doran. 

Carrasco, José. La Bolivie devant le s2ci&3 des rations. Pp. 207. Paris, 
Berger-Levrault. 1921. 

Chamberlain, J. P. The regime of bhe imernational rivers: Danube and 
Rhine. Pp. 317. N. Y., Longmans. ~ 

Comité National d'Études Socicles et Foltitz4es. La crise actuelle des rela- 
tions francó-allemandes. Pp. 34. Paris. f 
La question de la Ruar. Pp. 35. Eeris. 

Curtis, Lionel. A British outlook.or.interaational problems. (Institute of 
Politics Publication.) New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 

Enock, Arthur Guy. Problem of z:miamsats. Pp. xii + 199. London, 
Maemillan. 

, Garner, JamesW. La reconstruction du droit international. Paris, Pedone. 

Garrignon-Lagrange, André. Le prcalBme des réparetions. La technique 
des règlements. Paris, Vie Universitair. 

Gibbons, Herbert Adams. Eurcpe since 1913 N. Y., Century Co. 

Hatschek, J., und Strupp, K. Wörterbuch ces Vólxerreohts und der Diplo- 
matie. Berlin, Verleger. 1922. i x 

Hughan, Jessie Wallace. A study of international povermnant: oN. : Y., 
Crowell. l CAA 

Kelsey, Ca*l, ed. America's relatior to tae European situation. Pp. v + 
223. Arn. Am. Acad. July, 1923. 

Kerr, Philip Henry. The preventior of wer. (Institute of Politics Publion- 
tion.) New Haven, Yale Univ. Press. 

Lefebure, V. Theriddle of the Rhine. Pp.282. N.Y., Dutton. 

sdevermore, Charles H., ed. Third year bock of the league of nations; fon the 
year 1922. Pp. 484. N. Y. , Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Machado y Ortega, Luis. La enmienda Plast. Pr. 150. Habana, Imp. ‘El 
Sigo XX", 

4 Morris, Ira Nelson. From an Àmericaxlegalion. N. Y., Knopf. 

Moulion, H. G., and McGuire, C. E, -Sarmzny’s capacity to pay. (Institute 
of Economies Series.).-Pp. 3884. N. Y: MeG-sw-Hill Book Co. 

Munch, P., ed. Les origines et œuvre de “a société des nations. Tome I. 
Copenbagen, Gyidendal: 

Nippold, Otfried. The develcpment of international law after the world war. 
Trenslated from the German ky Ámcs S, Eershey. (Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace.) Pp.xv + 24. N.Z., Oxford Univ. Press. 

Üeconomos, L. The martyrdom of Smyrra ad eastern Christendom. Pp: 
237. London, Allen & Unwin: * u 

Official German documents relating ta the world war. 2 mie ‘Pp. xii + 
684; xi + 685-1360. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Pres. l 

Osborne, Sidney. The Saar question: a cBease spot in Europe. Pp. 384. 
. London, Allen & Unwin. ^' e 
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Plas Bide Simón. La sociedad de las naciones y la conferencia de Bar- 
celona. Lisbonne. 

-Priou, Jean. Le territoire dela Sarre. Etudes politiques et écondmiques. 
Paris, Berger-Levrault. ` 


[4 à 
Robertson, William Spence. Hispanie-Ameriean relations with the United 


States. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. ) Pp. 470. N. Y, 
Oxford Univ. Press. 

Rousseau, Jean. La haute commission interalliée des territoires rhénans. 
Pp. 238. Mayence, Walter. 

Schücking, Walter, ed, Kommentar zum Friedens-Vertrage. — 5 vols. Berlin, 
Engelmann. 

Scott, James Brown, ed. Prize cases decided in the United States supreme 
court, 1789-1918. (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 3 vols. 
Pp. xxxii + 657; vii + 659-1411; vi + 1413-2181. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press. 

Schwertfeger, Bernhard, ed. Unveréffentlichte Dokumente zur Europäischen 
Politik 1897-1914. 5 vols. N. Y., W. Beyer. ` 

Tillett, Ben, Jones, A. Creech, and Warren, Samuel. The Ruhr. (Report of 
Deputation from the Transport and General Workers’ Union.) Pp. 64. London, 
Labour Pub. Co. 

Vabre, Albert. Le droit international di travail, Paris, Giard. 

Van der Mandere, H. Ch. G. J. Het permanente hof van internationale 
justitie te ’S- Gravenhage. Pp, 328. , Leiden, Sijthoff. 1922. 

dii En Tsung. The open door policy: Pp. 191. Boston, Stratford Co. 


u- c i -~ Ar&clee 


Aerial Warfare. Conférence de la Haye-—Le code de la guerre aérienne. 
* * * Rev. Deux Mondes. Sept. 1, 1923. l 

American Foreign Policy. The running sands. Edward. M. House. The 
American farmer and foreign policy. Arthur Capper. Foreign affairs. June. 
“Trenton, New Jersey, and Paris, France.". Alfred L. P. Dennis. 
No. Am. Rev. July, 1923. ; 
President Harding and the European crisis. S. K. Ratcliffe. Presi- 
dent Coolidge and his task. S. K. Reteliffe.. Contemp. Rev.* July, Sept., 1923. 
Unele Sam in Cubs and the Philippines. Sylvester Baxter. Rav. of 














Revs. Aug., 1923. ; 
American withdrawal from Europe. H aban Grol New Repub. 
Sept. 12, 1923. v 


Arbitration. De l'influence de la note da justice et d’é quité sur |’ sop aton 
du traité de paix par les tribunaux arbitraux mixtes. Ch. Yotis. Jour. Droit 
Inter. Mar.-Apr., 1923. i 
; Austria. Austria’s relations with Germany and Taly. Sigmund Münz. For- 

eign Affairs. June, 1923. 

Balkans. La crise balkanique. L. Némenoff Mercure de France. July 1, 

1923. 


Belgium. Belgium and the entente. Emile ‘Cammaerts. Edin. Rev. July. 





'The Belgian factor. WicthamSieed™) «No. Am. Rev. «July, 1923. 
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Boundary Disputes. The early choice of ths fo-ty-ninth parallel as a boundary 
line. Charles O. Paullin. Canadian Hist. Rev. June, 1923. . l 
British Foreign Policy, Great Britain's foreign poliey today. E. D. Morel; 


‘Current Hist. Aug. ., 1928. 


Chester Concession, Le projet Chester et les concessions frangaises en Ana- 
tolie. XXX. Rev. Pol. et Parl. -May, 1923. 


Coal. The coal question. Walter S. Tower. Foreign Affairs. Sept., 1923. 


Concordat. Le concordat de 1801. I. Premiërs pourparlers. II. Nego- 


` ciations et crise. Pierre dela George. Rev. CeuzMondes. Aug. 1, Sept. L 1923. _ 
Contraband. Restreints on naval power. L.“ Cope Cornford. Edin. Rev. 
- July, 1923. 

————, Nea power and economic. pressure ri War. N aaarinä: Fort. Rev. 


Sept., :1923. 

' Cuba. Los últimos años de ‘la dominación española de Cuba. Cabriel 
Maura y Gamazo. Rev. Bimestre Cubana. Mar.-Apr., May-June, 1923. 
Interamerican DINE. Cosme de la Torrtente. Inter-America. 





Aug., 1923. 
Danube. The international crganizac plon of the Dennbe under the peace 
treaties. Gordon E. Sherman. Am. Jour. Inter. Law. July, 1923. 


Danzig. . Von der Freistadt Danai, P réedr-ch enge Üsterreich. Rund- 


schau. July, 1923. s 

Di»lomacy." Mon ambassade en Hae I II. ITI. Sir George Buchanan. 
Rev. de Paris. July 1, 15, Aug. 1, 1923. as 

Disarmament. Can the emus be made safe? Archibald H s Fors. Rev. 


July, 1923. 





Japan and the cal ireaty. K. K. yai. Rev. of Revs. 

July, 1923. l , 
Egypt. La situation interna; ionale de l'Exypte (2 partie). Roberi Ruze. 

Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. No. 1, 1923. 

Contes de l'Égypte anglaise. Gilbert Parker. Rev. de Paris Aug. 





1, 1923. 


schau. July, 1923. gs a 
European confusion and its c p2zsecuenoees. d. did Barker. Fort. 
.Rev. Aug., 1923. 


= , dian Bar Rev. Apr., 1923. 4 23 


Enemy Property. Confiscatiok of enemy private property. Edward A. Harri- 
man. Boston Uniy. Law Rev. June, 1922. i 
The confiscation myth. William Campbell Armstrong. “Am. Bar 
Assoz. Jour. Aug., 1923. 

- Entente. Britain, France, and ipe pclities, Anglo-French deadlock. 
Frank, H. Simonds: Rev. oi Revs. Aug., Sapt-, 1923. : 











Jan.-Feb., 1923. 
The problem of east-central Europe. Round Tablé. June, 1923. 
Europà, Reich über den Reishen. Heinrich Md ann." N eue Rund- 


à. 











- 


“Extraterritoriality. Extra-territorial, legislasion. H erbert A; * smith Cana- 


à * * V ‘> 
P ` ` 
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Anglo-French relations. Eer? Becuchamp. Contemp. Rev. ‘Sept. . 
La crise internationale. Maurise £lfassa. Nouvelle Rev. 3ept.1. /; 
‘European Reconstruction. . Ecuilibrio europeo. Francesco oe 4 Folitica. Eon 
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Extraterritoriality. Les capitulations.: R. Vadala. Rev. Mondiale. May 1, 

1923. LES 

The: capitulations. Philip Marshall ' Brown. Foreign, Affairs. 

June, 1923. ' 

L'agonie des capitulaticns. Achille Mestre. Rev. de Paris. July 








1, 1923. 





L'étranger en: Turquie d’après le. traité de Lausanne. Achille 
Mesire. Rev. Eol. ét Pag Aug.; 1323. 

Far East. Thesituation,:n the fazeass. B. Foreign Affairs. June, 1023. 
American policy in the far sast. Tyler Dennett. Current Hist. 





July, 1923. 

Án outline of i oetuntacual policy in the far east. F. W. Crosse. 
Contemp. Rev. July, 1923." : 

. Der ferne Osten. Heierich Schnee. Deutsche Rundschau. Aug. 
Japan and natural resources in Asia. W.W. Willoughby. . po Am.. 
Rev. Aug., 1923. 

Gadsden Treaty. "The negotiation of Lhe Gadsden treaty. J. Fred Rippy. 
Southwestern Hist. Quar. July, 1323. 

Galicia. Le probléme də la Galicie 5rientale.—Son aspect international. 
Edward Woroniecki. La Grande Eev. Aug., 1923. 

German Diplomacy. New light on German diplomacy.’ A. Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy. Current Hist. Aug., 1628. 

Institute of International Law. La session de Grenoble de l'institut de droit 
‘International. Ch.de Visscher. Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. No. I, 1923. 

International Court of Justice. The permanent court of international justice: 
Edwin M. Borchard. No. Am. Rev. : July, 1923. 

'The United Stazes and the permanent court of international justice. 
Eugène Borel. The United States and the permanent court of international 
justice. George A. Finch. Am. Jour. Inter. Law. July, 1923. 
L'Amérique ei Ia cour permanente de justice internationale. Hans 
Wehberg. La question de la Caréli» orientale, soumise pour avis à la.cour per- 
manente de justice internetionale. R. Erich. Les leçons du quatrième avis 
consultatif de la cour permanente Je justice internationale. Paul de Vineutl. 
"Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. Ne. 2-3, 1923. 

. International Labor Organization. Le bureau international du travail. Louis 
Rochard. Nouvelle Rev. June 15, July 1, 1923. 

International Law.  Essri de s; emadus du droit international (plan d'un 
cours de droit internationel public). G. Scelle. ‘Rev. Gén. Droit Inter. Pub. 
Jan.-Apr., 1923. 

- International tzaffic law: its forms and am Ernst Hol- 
: lander. -Am. Jour. Inter. Law. Ju.y, 1923. 

The teaching of internationsl law. Edwin D. Dickinson. Am. Pol. 
Sèi. Rev. ;Aüg., 1923. ` 

International Organization. International organization: its prospects and 
limitations}. Alfred E. Zimmern. Atlan. M. Sept., 1923. 

La condition juridique des. associations internationales. N. Politis. 
Jour. Droit'Inter. May-July, 1928. |." ^. -* ; 

International Political Science. Polit. cal science in the numana field. 
Pitman B. Potter. Intéinetional poli tics. and history. Henry R. Spencer, Am. 
' Pol. Sei. Rev. Aug.,. 1923, - Lo T LEE 
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International Rivers. Les actes du Danube et de l'EIbe. Jean Hostie. Rev. 
Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. No. 2-3, 1923. i 
Les tribunaux pour le ravigation da Rhin et le pouvoir judiciaire 
de la commission centrale du Rhin. J. P. Nideye?. Rev. Gén. Droit Inter. Pub. ` 
Jan.—Apr., 1923. o 

Lansing-Ishii Agreement. The cancellation o? the Lansirg-Ishii agreement. 
James Brown Scott. Am. Jour. Intar. Law. July 1923. 

League of Nations. La société des nations et les puissances Cevant le probléme 
arménien. <A. Mandelstam. Rev. Gén. Oroit inter. Pub. Nov.-Dec., 1922. 
La procédure de conciliation devan: la sociézé des nations. Charles 
de Visscher. Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis. Comp. Na. 1, 1923. 

La société des nations par la liber;é, —’egal:té, le fraternité. Lord 
Rober! Cecil. La Grande Rev. May, 1923. 

Die nationalen Minoritáten und der Vélkerbund. Josef L. Kunz. 
Üsterreich. Rundschau. July, 1923. 

The opium convention and the league nf nations. Sir W. J. Collins. 
The league of nations and the international movement. D. Borden-Turner. 
Contemp. Rev. July, Sept., 1023. 

Folkenes Forbund. Haraid Scoaverizs. Gads Denske Mag. Sept. 
Le forçat Gargaz etlasociété des ngwors. A: Aulard. Rev.de Paris. 
Sept. 1, 1923. . 

Maritime Law. L’unification du droit mariime. Georges Ripert. Jour. 
Droit Inter. Mzr.-Apr.,1028. 

Mediterranean. Italy in the Mediterranear. Francesco Coppola. Foreign 
‘Affairs. June, 1923. . 

Tangier, Morocco and the straits oi Gibraltar. J. de V. Loder. 
Fort. Rev. Aug., 1923. ' 

Memel. L'affaire de Memel. La décision de In conférence des ambassadeurs 
du 16 février 1928. J. Blociszewsk:. Rev. Gér. Droit Inter. Pub. Jan.-Apr. 
. Monroe Doctrine. Evolution of tae Monroe dosirme. Carl Holliday. Cur- 

rent Hist. July, 1923. 

Observations on the Morroe doctrine. Charles Evans Hughes. Am. 
Bar Assoc. Jour. Sept., 1923. t 

Morocco. Les origines du protectorat français su Maroc. Joseph Chailleg. 
Rev. Fol. et Parl. May, 1923. . 

. Un nouvel aspect de notre politicue su Maroc. ***. Le Maroc 
d’aujourd’hui. Louis Vignon. Le Correspondant May 25, Sept. 10, 1023. 

Mosul. Mossul. Amedeo Ponzone. Politice. Jan.—Feb., 1923. 

Near East. Angora and the British empire in zhe east. Arnold J. Tonybee. 
Contemp. Rev. June, 1923. 

The return of the Turk. Alberi Howe Lybyer. Forum. June, 1923. 
The truth about near east atrocities. Arnold J. Tonybee. Current 
Hist. July, 1923. 

Lausanne and its accesscries. H. Crerles Woods. The new Turkey. 
H. Charles Woods. Fort. Rev. July, Sept., 1023. EE 
The east after Lausanne. AÁrncld J. Tonybee. Foreign Affairs. 
Sept., 1923. ' ae. 

A propos du traité de Lausanne. Les conceptions d'Ismet Pacha. 
* * * Le Correspondant. Sept. 10, 1923. VS 
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Palestine. France et Palest:ne. La genèse 'de Pabandon de nos droits. C 
E. de Gontaut-Biron. Le Correspcndant. July 25, 1923. . 
The first census in Palestine. J. B. Barron. Nine. Cent. July. 

Pan-Americanism. The Pan-Amerieaa policy of the Harding administration. 
Graham H. Stuart. Southwestern Pcl. and Soc. Sei. Quar. June, 1923. 

The fifth international comference of American states. James 
Brown Scott. Am. Jour. Inter. Law. July, 1923. 

Panaméricanisme et panlatinisme américain. J. Correador la Torre. 
Rev. Mondiale. Aug. 1, 1923. 

Pan-American unity in the making. S. G. Inman. Current Hist. 














Sept., 1923. 

Peace Conference. Præsident Wilson og Fredskonferencen. P. Munch. 
Tilskueren. Aug., 1923. 

Plebiscite. Les conventions -elstives à l'option comme conséquences du traité 
de Versailles. P. Van Werveke. Eev. Droit Inter. et Légis Comp. No. 1, 1923. 
Poland. Poland and the pete». J. H. Harley. Fort. Rev. July, 1923. 
Lithuania and Poland Rebtert H. Lord. Foreign Affairs. June. 
. Recognition. Les gouvernemenzs ou tais non reconnus en droit anglais et 
américain. Edwin D.'Diciinson. Rev. Droit Inter. et Légis Comp. ‘No. 2-3. 

Reparations. Comment l’Allemagne rend les réparations impossibles. 
Edgar Brun. Rev. Pol. et Parl. May, 1923. 

A sidelight on reparations. Edin. Rev. July, 1928. 

M. Raymond Poincaré. Frederic Whyte. Germany’s capacity to 
pay. Quar. Rev. July, 1928. 

A reparations plan. Jehn Maynard Keynes. New Repub. Aug. 8. 
L’Allemagne et les réparations. * * *. Le Correspondant. Aug. 10, 
Sept. 10, 1923. 2s : 

| A mischievous scien an presentation of the German reparations 
problem. Arthur Richmond Marsh. How Germany can pay: a critique of the 
recent book, * Germany's Capaciby to Pay." Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr. . Econ. 
World. Aug. 11, Sept. 8, 1923. 

Poincaré: man and po.iey. Sir Thomas Barclay. No. Am. Rev. 























Sept., 1923. 





The essentials of a repsratiors settlement. Louis Loucheur. Rep- 
arations and the policy of repudiation. Alpha. Foreign Affairs. Sept., 1923. 

Rhine Occupation. The payment of tke costs of the American army of occu- 
pation on the.Rhine. George A. Finch. The Rhineland commission at work. 
Robert E. Ireton. Am. Jour. Intar. Law. July, 1923. 

Ruhr. I Francesi nella Ruhr. Leonardo Vitetti. Politica. Jan.-Feb., 1923. 
The world iron and stee! situation in its bearing on the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr. C. K. Leith. Foreign Affairs. June, 1923. 

France and Germany. Bourc Table. June, 1923. 
' Les magnats de la Ruhr. I, IZ. Gaston Cadous. Rev. Pol. et Parl. 











June, 1923. 





z. Later phases of the Ruhr st-uggle. John Bell. Why the French 
hold out. Hugh F. Spender. Fori. Rev. July, Sept., 1923. . 
En Allemagne occupée. Hen-i Lorin. Rev. Deux Mondes. Aug. 





15, 1923. 
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Russo-Japanese War. Les premières causes de l'effondrement de la Russie. 
Le conflit russo-japonais. Documents inédits et secrets. , 4. M. de Besobrasow. 
Le Correspondant. May 25, 1923. 

Saar Valley. Le mouvement de la Sarra. Gaston Cadoux. Rev. Pol et 
Parl. May, 1923. 

Scandinavian Policy. Scandinavian sympataies ane destinies. P Brances. 
Foreign Affairs. June, 1923. 

Spitzbergen. Le Spitzberg et Ja convention du 9 février 1920. C. Piccicm. 
Rev. Gén. Droit Inter. Pub. Jan.-Apr., 1923. 

Submarine. L'avenir du sous-marin. J. P. A. François. Rev. Gén. Droit 
Inter. Pub. Jan.-Apr., 1923. 

Three Mile Limit. ‘The three-mile limit.” A Legal a ernondent (Lon- 
don Morning Post} Liv. Age. June 30, 1923.  — 

Prohibition on the high seas. Raymond G. Brown.’ Law Quar. 
Rev. July, 1923. 

The supreme court decision in tke ship liquor cases. Theodore S. 
Woolsey. Am. Jour, Inter. Law. July, 1923 ` 
Marshall on the jurisdiction of the littoral sovereign over territorial 
waters. J. Whitla Stinson. Am. Law Rev. July-Aug., 1923. : 
Rum running and international law. Frederic R. Coudert. No. 
Am. Rev. Sept., 1923. 

. The three-mile limit, Edward Samuel Corwin, Forum. Sept., 1023. 
War. ‘Theoutlawry of wer. Walter Iappmanz. Atlgn. M. Aug., 1923. 
World War. British war policy and the wes;ern rcnt. T. H. Thomas. Unity 
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